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DEPARTMENT OF STATE APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1952 


Fripay, Fesruary 23, 195 


WITNESS 
HON. DEAN ACHESON, SECRETARY OF STATE 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, this morning we commence consideration 
of the appropriations estimates submitted by the Bureau of the 
Budget for the Department of State. At this point we shall insert 
in the record pages 1 through 6 of the justifications, which contain a 
summary of requirements for the Department of State. The amount 
requested for fiscal year 1952 is $12,173,329 over the amount appro- 
priated for the Department in the current fiscal year. The amount 
requested for 1952 is, however, $69,884,279 over the base figure. 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriations, 1951 regular act _3 $206, 062, 297 
Supplemental appropriations, Supplemental Appropriation Act 1951__- , 65, 330, 850 


Add: 
Prior year balance available in 1951_ +27, 214, 541 
Prior year balance reappropriated in 1951, ‘(Philippine Rehabilitation, 
Department of State) Pb ait _.. +5, 349, 988 
Counterpart funds (local currency) available in 1951- i es +15, 212, 000 
Unliquidated contract authorizations =a EES ihe vege a é -1, 090, GOO 


271, 393, 147 


+48, 776, 529 
Deduct: 

Savings under see. 1214, Public Law 759___.-_.__...- — ‘ ~7, 980, 000 
Funds applied to contract authorization. - _- —11, 000, 000 
1951 balance reappropriated in 1952 - hilippine rehabilit ation, Department 

of State) “ — 625, 000 
Prior year balance available in "1952. __- - pod 
Transfer to * ‘Expenses international development, Executive Office of the 
President,"’ pursuant to ch, XI, title I, Public Law 759. - — 2, 537, 000 
Transfer to General Services Administration pursuant to Reorganization 
Plan 20 pant — 52, 400 
Activities reduced or eliminated (including nonrec urring items): 
“Salaries and expenses, Department of State’ P — 126, 933 
“Contributions to international organizations, Depart ment of State’... —25, 032,027 

“Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service” - - rae — 675, 000 

“Missions to international organizations, Department of State” — 157, 718 

“Construction, International Boundary and Water Commission, United 

States and Mexico”. ___- Y —172, 953 

“Salaries and expenses, American sections, International commissions’ xt — 18, 800 
“Salaries and expenses, International Claims Commission’ — 20, 700 
“International information and educational activities” (including 

$15,736,680 carried forward to 1952) — 50, 289, 961 
“Institute of Inter-American Affairs’ Ka Fe 

Unobligated balances: 

“Contributions to interhational organizations, Dep: artment of State’’ —1, 626, 611 
“Salaries and expenses, International Claims C ommission’ ; — 40, 000 
“Philippine rehabilitation, Department of State’’ (carried to surplt 1s) —394, 625 

— - — 106, 487, 479 


21: 3, 682, 197 
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Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952—Continued 





Requirements 








Difference, 
By appropriations sit ae perense me 
1. Salaries and expenses, Department of State__../$74, 276, 867 |$77, 400,000 |+-$3, 123, 133 
2. Representation allowances, Foreign Service... - 675, 000 | 1, 000, 000 +325, 000 
3. Payment to Foreign Service retirement and 
8 gE REET EE go> 4, 627,000 | +4, 627, 000 
4. Acquisition of buildings abroad. .--_......-...- 15, 599,214 | 9,000,000 | —6, 599, 214 


5. Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular 


FREES see A SERIE RENE i: NK 9, 900, 000 | 19, 900, 000 |+-10, 000, 000 


6. Contributions to international organizations, 


Department of State..........-.-..-.--..-.- 27,790, 659 | 30, 684,476 | +2, 893, 817 


7. Missions to international organizations, De- 







































































RUIPURUIN EE TUDORS cic nccccncheynimcetnamnadl 1, 441,082 | 1,570,000 +128, 918 
8. International contingencies, Department of 
SRE ARE eS 2,800,000 | 2,800,000 j............ 
9. Salaries and expenses, International Boundary 
and Water Commission, United States and 
ETE IE IE II RE I LF ELIA -.| 900,000 | 1,200,000] +300, 000 
10. Construction, International Boundary and 
Water Commission, United States and 
SSR SRC EASE ee 6, 044, 780 | 16, 200,000 |+-10, 155, 220 
11. Rio Grande Emergency Flood Protection, De- 
ORI OE IOs 6 oi cinuie cceneessiomnaineee 107, 095 50, 000 —57, 095 
12. Salaries and expenses, American Sections, In- 
ternational Commissions-__................-- 489, 200 870, 000 +380, 800 
13. Salaries and expenses, International Claims 
Commission, Department of State_-._...._- 179, 300 265, 000 +85, 700 
14, International information and educational ac- 
tivities, Department of State__...........__. 70, 148, 637 |115, 000, 000 |-+-44, 851, 363 
15. Philippine rehabilitation, Department of 
Rh RAL Te LEON eS 3, 330, 363 | 3,000, 000 —330, 363 
RT ME Se Oe LPNS TENE ER EEE E IS 213, 682, 197 |283, 566,476 |+-69, 884,279 +69, 884, 279 
en Onan OF Crean, FON oi odes ckcotied sc dsc cd eee eeieioscn 283, 566, 476 
Summary of personal service obligations 
1951 estimate 1952 estimate 
Average Average ‘ 
employment | Net cost | employment | Net cost 
Permanent employment... ..............-...--- 21,287 | $71,749,541 24, 955 $83, 974, 494 
Part-time, temporary, and W. A. E. employ- 

1, Siesta ° 1, 184, 488 914, 635 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base__........]............._]__........_..- 333, 990 
Payment above basic rates. -__...........-....-- 8, 769, 341 10, 760, 35 
Payments to other agencies for reimbursable 

ic eiicnniiaciielinaenisenabiesbsidsiiiai ce einer aerated 46,000 }........-.---- 46, 000 

Total personal service obligations.________]__...._.._____ eg eRe 96, 029, 754 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence____|_....._._____- "7c USER Sheree aio ea 
Net personal service obligations..........]_..........__- $1, 748, 828 |.............. 96, 029, 754 

Summary of obligations by object of expenditure 

1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 

ee Ao eee ei ar $81, 748, 823 $96, 029, 754 
Loh SEI SL a A SAY GT a IE RE EPIL «| 7, 885, 468 9, 485, 501 
EEE EERE ETF EE 4, 328, 792 5, 140, 978 
SS EELS EAP SNES BE: 4, 621, 111 6, 019, 642 
aaa eae 3, 712, 206 4, 350, 498 
Pe mreention.......... 3, 774, 739 7, 985, 457 
Other contractual services.............__.___ 15, 959, 481 24, 262, 335 
Services performed by other agencies........___............... 11, 485, 787 17, 771, 848 
"ite Ee heme CRN 7, 369, 263 16, 318, 104 
I Diets sora opaessiacnsinninsindigactsnigsatilnns com a Ra ee . 9,995, 356 8, 008, 425 
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Summary of obligations by object of expenditure—Continued 





























1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
i icin ang can cnenbnapelboabhbuwnatinasswonpamanben $50, 063, 047 $30, 659, 182 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions__..............-.-....--.--------------- 61, 013, 010 48, 741, 286 
RGR, BRIER, SIE SIOG ooo ioc er nmesnpesenenntancenennceccenen- 1, 000 2, 000 
PII IND HRI are ca chcninecaccedthacesacsweansens 23, 000, 000 4, 858, 205 
Tics ai ade eile enh abedidndetedetiatthiindbentan cases 10, 575, 000 19, 900, 000 
rns at eadniebdbiietatintanndinsdinn namin cunesateqadaqsdusse 2, 800, 000 2, 800, 000 
I iia i cil cnen Midna Ribiaieentnmenghntansnacn -----| 298, 333, 083 302, 333, 214 
Deduct amount financed from agreements included in prior year obligations ee Bae eee a 
I rake ie a eae id hemenaiaienpnaeewwaeweascimnahl 296, 788, 745 302, 333, 214 
Adie pants under appropriations: 
Add: 
Balance available in subsequent years. -.............------------- aa NS een 
Unobligated balances, estimated savings...............-.-- a anion Og? SR eas iat 
Savings under section 1214_...........--.--.- UAT tts eee Tone sd S \ } see aA 
Transfers to other appropriations. ._..-.-...- SPSS ae ee | 2, 589, 400 ip ctoaah a aes oke 
Comparative transfers to other appropriations. -......-.----- bees | << A) eee 
Funds applied to contract authorization. ._................-.----.--- 11, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
Balance reappropriated for subsequent year_--.......------- Sete Arima 625, 000 | 249, 200 
PI ne ns anbuet doe peenny esteemees hE eee eae 
ER ELE TAIL ASE aR Oe AT a ieceotaa! 9, 203, 629 | .- ie 
Deduct: 
Prior year balance available. -_-_-.....-......-----.- Jouahisinaniadeacs 54, 628, 349 21, 390, 938 
Transfers from other appropriations. -...............---.-...-.-.---- y 2» Ly fp sae aca ae 
Comparative transfers from other appropriations. -- - _- J iti a8 abe 5, 597, 928 | GS aaa 
Authorization to use foreign currencies.__._-- eg | 15, 212,000 ES ee 
Prior year balance reappropriated - - - --- Sei cavedebwe - 5, 349, 988 | 625, 000 
Contract authorization. ............-.-- Spite ececlcorciat. 15 RUMP Bail nin colisiniac 
meturned from United Natiens_......._.-.-. 2.2.2... 2.2.8. BU) WE tac hewn 3 
Total appropriations or estimates.__..._..._- Ree eS ee | 271,393,147 | 283, 566. 476 





GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY 


Mr. Roonry. We are pleased this morning to have with us the 
distinguished Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean Acheson, who, 
I assume, has a general statement, which it is customary to present 
at this time, with regard to the operations of his very important De- 
partment. Mr. Secretary. 

Secretary Acneson. Mr. Chairman, I have here a prepared state- 
ment which I shall go through if the committee desires or, if the com- 
mittee should prefer, I shall just insert it in the record. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall continue the practice which we have 
followed in the last few years and insert your prepared statement in 
the record at this time and ask you to comment generally on the items 
contained therein, and the details of the present international situation. 

Mr. Acueson. I am glad to have this opportunity to meet with 
you again to present our budget for 1952 and to discuss our problems 
and review our objectives. I am conscious, as I am sure each of you is 
conscious, that our problems are rendered urgent by the mounting 
threat of Communist imperialism and the need to meet that threat 
if we are to safeguard our independence and our free way of life. 

For 1952 we are requesting at this time $283,566,476, which com- 
pares with appropriations of $271,393,147 for the current year—an 
increase of $12,173,329. These sums exclude military and economic 
assistance and costs of occupation. When we take into consideration 
certain factors such as nonrecurring items, unobligated balances, and 
other adjustments, we are, in fact, requesting increases of $69,884,279 
over comparable funds which comprise the base. The justifications 
which have been submitted to you analyze these increases and justify 
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the estimates. Witnesses from the several major bureaus and offices 
of the Department are prepared to appear before you in support of 
our requests. 

These estimates provide for continuation of current activities as 
they are being redirected to emphasize defense and mobilization 
objectives. However, they do not provide for assumption by the 
Department of its full role under the mobilization program. Supple- 
mental appropriations will be requested as soon as final plans have been 
developed. 

The present international situation has placed an unprecedented 
burden upon the Department in matters of diplomacy and negotia- 
tion. While this burden has grown greater, there has been no equiva- 
lent expansion in the Department’s organization. Total funds and 
personnel available to the Department for a number of years past 
have remained comparatively static, the funds remaining at about 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the entire Government budget. Yet the 
number, the complexity, and in particular the significance of matters 
relating to our foreign affairs have mounted tremendously. A large 
percentage of the innumerable problems with which the Department 
is faced day after day are directly and closely related to our struggle 
for survival as a democratic Nation and to our efforts to maintain 
peace in the world. The efforts we are making to avert war under the 
conditions which prevail are of a different order than would be re- 
quired merely to maintain an established peace. 

As the most powerful member of the free world alliance, this coun- 
try has assumed leadership in developing an international order to 
establish and preserve peace and freedom. The stragetic importance 
of the responsibilities of the Department of State in such a role makes 
it imperative that adequate provision be made for its operation. 

We have made that operation more effective. When I last appeared 
before you a year ago, | reviewed the Department’s progress in carry- 
ing out the recommendations of the Hoover Commission. Our expe- 
rience since then has reinforced my belief that the Department now 
has an effective action organization. Organization, however, is never a 
static thing, and the Department has during the past year undergone a 
number of changes to enable it to meet its newest responsibilities. We 
have added to our functions the program for overseas technical assist- 
ance, a greatly expanded program for mutual defense assistance, and a 
large increase in our overseas information activities. The emergency 
situation has created an entire range of new work throughout the 
Department and I would like to express here, as I have done on 
other occasions, my pride in and appreciation for the exceptional 
devotion to duty with which the personnel of the Department and 
the Foreign Service have responded to this challenge. Our personnel 
serving overseas are doing outstanding work under increasing pressures 
and hardships. 

The Department has created two new major organizational units 
to meet its added program requirements. A Technical Cooperation 
Administration, headed by Dr. Henry G. Bennett, former president 
of Oklahoma A. and M. College, has been charged with planning, 
implementation, and management of the point 4 program. More 
recently, under an agreement with the Departments of Defense, 
Treasury, and ECA, the position of Director, International Security 
Affairs, has been established. This position has responsibility for 
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general direction and coordination of all departmental and inter- 
departmental activity concerning the North Atlantic Treaty and 
other regional and bilateral arrangements concerned with collective 
defense, mutual defense assistance programs, and economic assistance 
in support of military preparedness. Mr. Thomas Cabot, a Boston 
banker and businessman new to the Government, has been appointéd 
to fill this position, and we are in process of recruiting a competent 
staff to help him to carry out his tremendously important job. Other 
areas of the Department have been undergoing internal adjustments 
in their organization to accommodate new or expanded functions. 

An example of the increased workload is the greatly accelerated 
tempo of intelligence resulting from the world crisis. An emergency 
program has been invoked to meet the need for speed. The heavy 
demands for current intelligence in all fields and for continuous 
evaluation of information on critical areas has been met by the estab- 
lishment of special facilities to provide for hour-by-hour service to 
the operating officers of the Department. Each morning, for example, 
intelligence officers brief me and other members of my staff on over- 
night developments having foreign-policy implications. 

The Department of State, of course, must also maintain for the 
other Federal intelligence agencies a steady flow of evaluated political 
news from abroad. Further, it must contribute to the national intelli- 
gence estimates, and insure that full account is taken in such estimates 
of political, economic, and sociological factors. Thus, the Depart- 
ment’s intelligence organization is more than ever a key part of the 
over-all governmental organization and is playing a vital role in the 
national security program. 

As a result of these new developments, the intelligence area will be 
called on for a greater effort to collect and evaluate the facts upon 
which sound policies can be developed. It will be heavily taxed to 
meet these needs. 

In reporting to you last year, I reviewed at some length the steps I 
had taken to assure most careful consideration of the Hoover Com- 
mission's recommendation for amalgamation of the departmental and 
Foreign Service personnel systems. The committee which I men- 
tioned then was composed of Mr. James Rowe, formerly Assistant 
Attorney General, Mr. Robert Ramspeck, formerly a Member of the 
House of Representatives and chairman of the House Civil Service 
Committee, and William E. DeCourcy, Ambassador to Haiti, who is 
a career Foreign Service officer. This committee has submitted its 
report to me. Its recommendations warrant most serious considera- 
tion. The Department will take steps to assure that these recom- 
mendations are implemented as fully and as quickly as sound per- 
sonnel practice and the conditions imposed on us by the national 
emergency permit. 

Now I would like to discuss briefly some of the means through 
which we are seeking to strengthen our defenses and to promote our 
security and well-being in the world. 


UNITED NATIONS 
With respect to the United Nations, we are continuing to give 


unfaltering support to the principles of its Charter and to the United 
Nations as a functioning organization. 
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Last fall, the General Assembly adopted the resolution entitled 
“United Action for Peace,” which provided for strengthened collective 
measures against aggression. The realization and operation of this 
plan are subject to no veto. It depends only upon the will of the 
members to plan and act together. x 

We are striving now to maintain a strong united position among 
the free members of the United Nations against the aggression which 
has been committed in Korea. 

Progress toward the international control of atomic energy or the 
reduction of armaments has been slow. On October 24, however, the 
President of the United States suggested a new approach to this 
subject. He proposed the consolidation in one body of the activities 
of the two separate commissions set up by the United Nations to deal 
with these problems. The General Assembly on December 13 ini- 
tiated steps looking toward this end. 

In the economic and social field, the General Assembly on the recom- 
mendation of the Economic ani Social Council provided for the ap- 
pointment of an Agent General for Relief and Rehabilitation in Korea. 
The General Assembly also made provision for the continuation of 
the Palestine relief program, including the establishment of a reinte- 
gration fund. 

The technical assistance program of the United Nations is gathering 
momentum with major emphasis being placed on agriculture, health, 
education, and public administration programs in underdeveloped 
areas. The General Assembly has established an Office of High 
Commissioner for Refugees to provide protection for refugees in coun- 
tries of resettlement until they acquire a nationality. 

Steps have been taken in the Trusteeship Council toward settle- 
ment of many controversial issues in the African Trust Territories. 
In the Caribbean area and in the South Pacific, regional commissions 
representing the administering powers concerned are making progress 
in dealing with economic and social problems of the dependent 
territories. 

REGIONAL GROUPINGS 


The work of the United Nations is being substantially buttressed 
by the maturing programs of the Organization of American States 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Support of these 
organizations is fundamental to our policy. 

In this hemisphere, the accomplishments of the Organization of 
American States in promoting unity of action have been outstanding. 
Progress in this respect is continuing. On the initiative of the United 
States, a consultative meeting of the ministers of foreign affairs of the 
American Republics has been called to convene in Washington on 
March 26, 1951. This will be an emergency meeting of the foreign 
ministers, in contrast to the regular inter-American conferences held 
every 5 years. Similar emergency meetings have been held three 
times previously—at Panama in 1939 after the outbreak of World 
War II, at Habana in 1940 after the independent nations of Western 
Europe had been overrun, and at Rio de Janeiro in 1942 following 
United States entry into war. At the present time, the United States, 
having embarked on a program of urgent mobilization for the common 
defense, desires to consult with its fellow members in the inter- 
American community on the threat to the free world. The request 
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of the United States representative on the Council of the Organization 
of American States at the meeting on December 20, 1950, for a con- 
sultation of foreign ministers met with an enthusiastic response on the 
part of representatives of the other American Republics and resulted 
in the call for the March 26 meeting. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is developing as an effec- 
tive mechanism for increasing the capacity of Western Europe to 
resist Communist aggression. The 12 nations of the North Atlantic 
community are moving forward to the creation of that kind of strength 
which will constitute an effective deterrent against aggression. 

The Western European countries are moving out of the stage of 
paper plans into the field of action. With our help, they are acting 
to raise and equip the forces needed to reach the goals laid down in 
our common military plans. A notable milestone in this development 
has been the acceptance of plans for an integrated defense force and the 
designation of General Eisenhower as the supreme commander of 
the forces of the North Atlantic Powers located in Europe. 

The development of further regional organizations depends upon 
the existence of this community sense among the peoples of other 
areas. 

STRENGTHENING THE FREE WORLD 


We are encouraging and assisting our allies in the rapid building 
of military strength which will be sufficient to provide a powerful 
deterrent to any new aggression and afford readiness for immediate 
all-out mobilization if necessary. 

Every item which goes into our programs of military and economic 
aid will be examined to see whether it is making a sufficient contribu- 
tion to international security and to the strength of the Nation re- 
ceiving the item. While further economic aid is needed, even in 
Europe, such aid is primarily required for, and will be directly related 
to, our main effort which is to create adequate defensive power in the 
free world. In this effort, the ability of Europe to produce arms for 
its own use must be used to the fullest, if our goals are to be reached, 
and we propose to help them do so whenever our help is required for 
this purpose. In other cases, the United States will, in place of pro- 
viding items from our own production or from our own shelves, procure 
military arms in Europe and make them available to those countries 
which most urgently require them. In short, we must boldly make 
our contribution in whatever form that contribution will do the most 
good, whether it be a carload of copper or a carload of rifles. 

The same principles apply to other areas. 

We are now helping our allies in many different parts of the world 
to build our common defensive strength. 

We have been continuing economic assistance to the Chinese 
Government in Formosa and affording it certain military supplies 
which it requires for the defense of the island. 

In the Philippines, economic difficulties not unnatural to a new na- 
tion recently emerged from a devastating war have created pressing 
problems. We are engaged there in a far-reaching cooperative under- 
taking in economic rehabilitation and reform. This program will 
require contributions from both the Philippine peoples and ourselves. 
We are also currently engaged in aiding the Philippines to strengthen 
their forces to enable them to eliminate armed Communist dissidents 
in the islands. 
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Elsewhere in southeast Asia we are rendering these same forms of 
assistance through our special technical and economic missions op- 
erating on Economic Cooperation Administration funds and under 
the mutual defense assistance program. In Indochina, where the 
rebel Ho Chi-minh is receiving increasing aid from Communists across 
the border in China, the assistance we have been and are giving forces 
of the associated states and of the French Union is particularly im- 
portant. 

In the Near East, south Asia, and Africa, our major effort has been 
devoted to assisting the countries of Greece, Turkey, and Iran, to 
maintain their independence and territorial integrity. To offset con- 
tinued Soviet pressure on Turkey and Greece, and greatly increased 
Soviet activitv with respect to Iran, economic and military aid is 
being continued or, in some instances, stepped up. India, Pakistan, 
and other south Asian countries, as well as the Arab States and Israel, 
remain free of Communist domination. The importance of encourag- 
ing the voluntary association of the governments of these areas with 
the United States and other western democracies in opposition to 
Soviet imperialism is self-evident. 

Supplementing our programs of military and economic aid we must 
plan our financial and trade policy with recognition of the possibility 
that the emergency we now face may extend over a period of several 
years. Our financial and trade policy must accordingly be viewed in 
two perspectives—the short-range, representing the duration of 
the emergency, and the long-range, which represents the ultimate 
objective of our total policy. While it is essential that we prepare 
ourselves for the present period of crisis, it is equally necessary that 
we continue to build our own strength and that of the free world for 
the attainment of our long-range goals. Continued progress toward 
the elimination of unnecessary trade and financial barriers, and to- 
ward free-world acceptance of sound economic policies, increases the 
military and defense powers of each country and of the entire free 
world. 

The General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade will continue to play 
an important role in this field. It will be necessary for the Congress 
this session to renew the trade agreements authority, under which the 
agreement has been developed. 

In addition to a broadening and intensification of export security 

controls, strengthened by consultation and coordination of similar 
security measure with other countries, export controls have been ap- 
plied by the United States to a growing list of short-supply commodi- 
ties. In order to provide for essential requirements of friendly coun- 
tries and to assure the most effective distribution in the free world, 
it became necessary to institute export allocation of these short- 
supply items under United States control. To assure distribution 
consistent with the effective use of short-supply materials, interna- 
tional commodity groups are being organized to recommend action 
necessary to expand production, and conserve supplies. 
_ There is also the major task which constantly engages our attention 
in utilizing international communications facilities including shipping, 
aviation, and telecommunications. We must be certain of the most 
effective international cooperation in these fields of activity. 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


The rapid building of military strength and the myriad demands 
which will accompany this task will tax the resources available for 
economic development. Therefore, technical and economic assistance 
for the creation of new resources has become of great strategic signifi- 
cance. Accordingly we are broadening the concept of aid to under- 
developed areas. 

Our assistance to the underdeveloped areas of the world is essential 
to the attainment of our foreign policy objectives and is of the great- 
est importance for our own economy. You are familiar with the 
excellent work the Institute of Inter-American Affairs did during 
World War II and has continued to do by way of strengthening the 
economies of our American neighbors. Those activities are being 
expanded under the point IV program, and similar programs have 
been initiated in Africa, the Near East, and in Asia. We seek by 
technical and economic aid to pe ‘pis who live in underdeveloped 
areas to strengthen their will and capacity to resist both external 
aggression and internal subversion. This aid also helps to ease polit- 
ical tensions, and to deter the use of violence. But the urgency be- 
comes greater and the time dimension shorter for effecting these 
political purposes. The underdeveloped countries, particularly in 
Asia, Africa, and the Near East, are increasingly exposed to Soviet 
probing, pressure, and blandishment. Both the governments and 
the peoples of these areas must now, more than ever, become aware 
of their stake in the free world and of the hope for a better life offered 
by free institutions. 

With this consideration in mind, a major objective of our aid must 
be an immediate and substantial increase in food production in the 
underdeveloped areas. Food supply projects are now given and must 
continue to be given top priority. Wherever we can help to increase 
the yield per acre per man in a friendly country, we are increasing its 
people’s strength and will to resist, as well as decreasing the drain on 
our own resources of food and shipping. We are, in addition, vitally 
concerned with the underdeveloped countries as sources of strategic 
and critical materials, and it will be necessary not only to procure in 
quantity from abroad, but also to expand capacity and develop new 
foreign sources of supplies of commodities vital to the defense of the 
free world. Furthermore, with the prospect of general shortages of 
many nonstrategic but important consumer goods, our objective is to 
encourage the development of new production of such goods which 
would otherwise have to come largely from United States production. 
We can continue to look to private foreign investment to do part of the 
job that needs to be done in those underdeveloped areas of the world 
that are relatively secure. It is unreasonable to expect any increase 
in private foreign undertakings in areas on the periphery of the 
soviets. 

Experience has shown that technical cooperation and development 
programs, even those which have long-range objectives, make an im- 
mediate impact on the attitudes of peoples of the underdeveloped 
areas, who are the prime targets of Communist subversion. Such 
programs, therefore, can and do contribute to our immediate political 
objectives as well as to ultimate economic aims. 
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LINES OF DIPLOMATIC EFFORT 


While we are thus giving our attention to the immediate and long- 
range military and economic requirements, we are directly working 
toward the solution of related problems of a diplomatic and political 
nature. 

In Japan, having discussed the matter with other interested na- 
tions, we are at this moment exploring with the Japanese the basis for 
a treaty of peace. It is obvious that the security of Japan is vital to 
the security of the Pacific and of the United States. We are con- 
vinced that the full release through peaceful channels of the productive 
and technical potentials of the Japanese people can contribute im- 
mensely to the strength of the free nations of Asia. 

In eastern Europe the increasing deterioration of our relations with 
the Soviet Union and its satellites continues to produce problems and 
difficulties whose solution is not likely so long as those governments 
adhere to their present policies. Time and again we have sought 
reasonable adjustment, only to be met by evasion or direct refusal. 

The intensified effort by Moscow and its subordinate regimes to 
destroy all contact and friendly relationship between the United States 
and the populations under Soviet control is a matter of significant 
concern for the present and for the future. Friendly local relations 
between our representatives and the eastern European people have 
been made more and more difficult, and, in some instances, have been 
virtually terminated by the Communist authorities. In the case of 
Bulgaria, the conduct of that Government was so extreme that we 
had no choice but to suspend all relations. On the part of the Bul- 
garian people, however, as with the populations of all eastern European 
countries dominated by the Communists, we have sought to maintain 
and strengthen a friendly and helpful attitude toward the United 
States by means of the Voice of America. The Kremlin’s effort at 
complete thought control is an evil which we must combat to the 
full extent of our ability. Our establishments for the international 
information and educational exchange program in Rumania and 
Czechoslovakia have been closed by those Governments. Only in 
Poland and Hungary can we continue this work and there only on a 
modest basis. 

Our relations with Yugoslavia are of a completely different and 
more hopeful nature from a long-term point of view. With respect 
to this nation, we have been faced with the immediate problem of 
sustaining its ability to resist threats and pressures from the Kremline 
Our effort has been to bolster the Yugoslav food supply, hit by a 
disastrous drought, and to assist Yugoslav home industry through 
international credit arrangements. 

The United States has not altered its attitude toward the stalemate 
in Austria. We will continue our efforts to secure an Austrian treaty 
which thus far soviet obstructionist tactics have prevented. As long 
as the Soviet Union continues to prevent conclusion of a treaty and 
maintains troops in Austria, the United States will continue to occupy 
its zone in accordance with the existing four-power agreement. The 
transfer to the Department of State by Executive order last October 
of responsibilities in connection with the government, occupation, 
and control of Austria which had been exercised by the Department 
of the Army did not signify any change in policy toward Austria. 
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This change was part of a three-power effort to regularize relations 
with Austria and to ease the occupation burden. 

As for Germany, our consistent and basic purpose has been to 
assist that nation in emerging as a free member of Western Europe. 
Politically we have sought internal democracy and external orientation 
in the direction of western democratic policy. In this connection we 
have placed great stress on the integration of Germany into Western 
Europe, and on the defeat of Communist strength and propaganda 
on German soil. Economically we have sought a revived and stable 
German economy as a goal necessary both for Germany itself and for 
the Western European economy as a whole. In public affairs we have 
sought a reoriented and democratic Germany, including the Govern- 
ment, German groups and institutions, and the German public at 
large. 

To attain these objectives, the Office of the United States High 
Commissioner for Germany, in concert with our British and French 
allies, has conducted vigorous programs during the last year in the 
political, economic, and public affairs fields. During the last half of 
1950, the events in Korea and the increasing world-wide pressure by 
the Soviet Union have brought to the fore the urgent necessity for 
German participation in the defense of Western Europe. To achieve 
this important objective, a quickening of the pace of the transitional 
occupation is required. 

In 1951, the essential tasks which face the United States and its 
allies in Germany are to obtain the effective participation of Germany 
in European defense and to grant maximum political and economic 
freedom to the Federal Republic of Germany. It is anticipated that 
this can be done on the basis of contractual agreements which would 
insure the effective performance of matters which we deem essential 
as a condition of that freedom. Finally, it is our intention to exert 
the maximum influence possible on German attitudes to counteract 
communism. In achieving the latter, we must redouble out efforts 
to strengthen democratic thinking and to counteract the effects of 
Communist pressure. This may require us to modify our methods in 
the light of the changing status of occupied Germany. 

Singleness of purpose motivates and binds together the measures 
this country has adopted, through the United Nations and regional 
groupings of nations, to strengthen the free world and to provide 
technical assistance to the peoples of underdeveloped areas. Through 
all these means we seek to preserve individual freedom and ever 
enlarge the ranks of those who share that freedom. It is imperative 
pr iit gad people the world over be made and kept aware of this 
truth, 

Throughout the world we must continue our unrelenting fight to 
counteract the vicious lies about this Nation and its objectives as 
perpetrated by the Communists and to build a positive psychological 
force around which the free world and freedom-loving people every- 
where can rally. Truth is on the side of free nations and the leaders 
of communism everywhere fear the truth. Knowledge of the truth, 
however, is dependent upon the free flow of information and an 
exchange of ideas. This is the role of the international information 
and educational exchange program. 
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Substantial progress is being made during the current fiscal year, with 
funds appropriated by the last Congress, to increase the effectiveness 
of this program. Moving on beyond the practice of previous years 
of depending upon influential groups in each country to relay our 
story, we have begun to reach directly large mass audiences, and each 
month new thousands of people are hearing what we have to say. 
A network of radio broadcasting facilities capable of beaming the 
spoken word into all corners of the world is under construction. 
Visual materials, including current news topics, illustrated pamphlets, 
documentary motion pictures, exhibits, and similar items are being 
issued in larger quantity and prepared to appeal directly to the 
interest of significant population groups. 

Great importance is attached to the exchange of persons, especially 
leaders, as one of the most effective means of accomplishing our ob- 
jectives. The United States information centers abroad are increas- 
ingly popular as sources of information about the United States and 
as channels through which people are reached and influenced. 

Much effort this fiscal year must, of necessity, be devoted to the 
mechanics of putting this intensified program in motion. We are 
endeavoring to recruit the best people available for assignment to the 
oversea and domestic phases of the operation. Careful security 
clearance is of utmost importance. Space and other operating tools 
must be provided. 

The estimate for 1952 will provide for a continuation of the activities 
inaugurated in the current fiscal year, for the operation of the radio 
facilities on which construction will be completed during the year, for 
intensification of our efforts in three countries recently added to the 
areas of critical concern, and for specific projects to meet urgent needs 
in several other countries. 

In dealing with the problems I have been discussing and with the 
myriad of others which will arise, the Department will continue to 
report to the Congress and the American people the facts essential 
for informed judgment or criticism. We are constantly endeavoring 
to develop closer working relations with Congress, and to promote 
more extensive consultations with the committees. 

Mr. Humelsine, who I am sure is known to all of you, has assumed 
responsibility for administration and controls in the Department. 
He succeeds Mr. Peurifoy, who did such a fine job. I feel that I am 
particularly fortunate to obtain the services of so competent a successor. 
Mr. Humelsine will be available to you and render any assistance you 
may require in the field in which he has jurisdiction. I have left the 
discussion of our problems on administration and controls to him. 

In this presentation, I have endeavored to indicate the careful 
study which has gone into the preparation of this budget request and 
the care which has been exercised to relate expenditures to need. I 
will now be glad to talk with you about any matters which you may 
wish to discuss. ; 

In accordance with what I understand to be the committee’s desire, 
I shall discuss informally and off the record with the committee the 


entire situation in the world which lies back of this request for funds. 
Does that meet the wishes of the committee? 
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Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what we have in mind, Mr. Secretary. 
(Statement off the record.) 


STATUS OF LOANS TO SPANISH GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the present status of the Spanish loans? 

Secretary AcuEson. As I understand it, Mr. Chairman, the present 
status of the Spanish loans is that the Spanish Under Secretary of 
Industry and Commerce is here negotiating the terms and amounts 
of various loans. My understanding is that initial loans were ap- 
proved on February 14 for four projects, which total $12,200,000. 
These discussions are still going forward. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


DUPLICATION OF GOVERNMENTAL AGENCIES 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Secretary, the questions that I have in mind 
have been disturbing me over a period of vears. They concern the 
entire world picture, which is a very serious one, due to the fact that 
we have to take leadership in it. There is the question, if we are 
going to continue to take leadership in the situation all over the world 
in connection with all of these problems, what the effect will be of a 
duplication of effort by various Government agencies and how effective 
will be our regular Foreign Service in the future. I should like to 
develop that in detail, and that is going to take some little time. 

Secretary Acneson. I should like very much to talk with you about 
it. This is a maiter which has concerned me-a great deal, too. 

Mr. Sreran. I have been working on it ever since we got into 
Greece and since we first developed our Marshall-plan program, as 
well as these other programs. I have been disappointed, in that I think 
the work we are doing now is going to be ineffective unless we have a 
concentration of authority by our chiefs of missions who are scattered 
all over the world at 300 different posts. The question is whether they 
are going to be set aside, whether they are going to become merely 
glorified clerks, and superseded by some other agencies who could 
duplicate and perhaps destroy the objectives that we have in mind. 
I think we are wasting money because of interference and duplication. 

Secretary Acureson. I should be glad, indeed, to come back and 
talk to you about that. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Secretary, for a very interesting and 
informative statement. 

Mr. Preston. It has been a very interesting statement, Mr. 
Secretary. 

Secretary Acneson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 
WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 


MINISTRATION 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 

































































1950 actua) | 195] estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT ORLIGATIONS 
I I i occ ices ecw etoewdnnwi adden iudesl $78, 152,100 | $78, 600, 000 $77, 400, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, ‘General Service Admin- 
istration,” pursuant to Reorganization Plan No. 20, 1950_- —11, 097 cog (Oe 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate _-_.........-----.-- 78, 141, 003 78, 547, 600 77, 400, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings... .......-...--.------ i 8d SEERA, Fae eae 
EEE SSS SERIES a ieee 5 epee alia —500, 000 |...-..----.-.. 
IN IE oo. cacisstnickinin cobininne nama hobinianingincbinal 77, 723, 497 78, 047, 600 77, 400, 000 
Comparative trasnfer to— 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration” —87, 326 Oy Pee eee eee 
“General supply fund, General Services Administration” —4, 000 A PRI A ar Ea 
“International information and educational activities, 
Department of State’’..._..........-...- —3, 002, 7 or, GIB) O00 bain ccesccese 
“Missions to international organizations, De partment of 
ee SSATP SS BE RCE RR LH To a EP —28, 800 PUREED Vaccatdis nein 
“Government in occupied areas of Germs I sod ak ocs 7  } ER, eee 
“Expenses, Displaced Persons Commission” ..__.._..__- —73, 000 Se . eee eee 
I ao ccs anin eibun damich obec 7A, 279, 613 74, 276, 867 77, 400, 000 
REIMRURSARLE ORLICATIONS pe 
Reimbursement for services amanenie 
on haeowedaes 7, 189, 242 10, 769, 667 18, 540, 110 
ERS SER AE OEP Es BF Sea ar ee STR ‘ & Sy Ree rH 
Payments received from non- Federal sources....-..---------. 34, 000 40, 000 40, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations__..................---_- 7, 223, 242 13, 524, 667 18, 580, 110 
Cn NRE TEASE TTR PCE RTE Paes "$1,502,855 | 87,801,534 | 95, 980, 110 
Obligations by activities 
| 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
1. Executive direction and policy formulation____- $6, 659, 740 $6, 861, 170 $6, 938, 320 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign 
RES MONEE APES hea aii, 55, 961, 010 55, 619, 351 58, 495, 620 
3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with international organi- 
EE TEESE CR RIE are arto LORE 1, 611, 617 1, 675, 891 1, 727, 584 
4. Domestic public information and liaison fest es 1, 267, 497 1, 299, 501 1, 387, 228 
i, Een MIPNONN OWEN 2, 112, 259 2, 092, 775 2, 106, 147 
6. Administrative and staff activities....................... 6, 667, 490 6, 728, 179 6, 745, 101 
ens leet a on i i ee oe 74, 279, 613 74, 276, 867 77, 400, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
1, Executive direction and policy formulation iii Sas 39, 031 377, 164 975, 123 
2. Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign 
countries: 
Se aT ae Fe 5, 060, 030 5, 869, 715 13, 339, 432 
Ie a ae Ee od (3) 
3. Conduct of diplomatic relations with international or- 
DS a ae ie SSNS pe eae 127, 435 41, 083. 
4. Domestic public information and liaison...................\............ 198, 789 350, 928 
5. Comiral propram services.................................... 305, 016 753, 512 657, 807 
6. Administrative and staff activities......... 1, 819, 165 3, 483, 052 3, 215, 737 
Total reimbursable obligations....................... 7, 223, 242 13, 524, 667 18, 580, 110 
EERE nel t EE IY LER, 81, 502,855 | 87, 801, 534 95, 980, 110 
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Obligations by objects 
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Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Total number of permanent positions.___...........---..------ 14, 323 13, 894 | 14, 191 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__.-..........-....-- 56 50 57 
Average number of all employees-_-__.......-.-.-------------- 14, 262 13, 773 14,011 
01 Personal services: 
nme ___ SREa CA OL SIE pa ep RGU BA Pet = Ui $49, 624,276 | $50, 200, 908 $51, 382, 034 
Part-time and temporary positions_...........-..-..--- 267, 683 236, 990 269, 201 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base.-......-...------ 190, 164 |__._- ux 201, 014 
Payment above basic rates............------.--------- 6, 857, 222 6, 791, 126 7, 093, 227 
Payment to other agencies for reimbursable details___- 46, 369 46, 000 | 46, 000 
' 
CE tena «ne Seay arenes 56, 985, 714 57, 275, 024 58, 991, 476 
en a re a ieee Ubi wiviebscbes 5, 892, 783 5, 778, 761 5, 941, 490 
os cokewenouen 2, 636, 868 2, 230, 151 2, 345, 097 
G6  COmmmenionGion SOG TNON.. nc nnn ew anecesans 2, 461, 065 2, 878, 115 | 3, 403, 696 
iy a aioe nen 1, 350, 167 1, 406, 911 1, 619, 220 
Oe Primes one verromeewen. . ... . 5. 4... 0.52. 741, 021 683, 071 747, 793 
Oy Ree erneanes WN 8 oo occ eae 1, 609, 075 1, 572, 350 1, 706, 177 
hs rp I nn oi oni ccc cs eka cs anne 1, 415, 772 1, 427, 582 1, 546, 773 
eke eens 1, 139, 217 976, 902 1, 048, 678 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. -.-............------ 46, 931 47, 000 47, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__............---------- 1, 000 1, 000 2, 000 
Total direct obligations. ._...........-..-.-------------- 74,279,613 | 74,276,867 | 77, 400, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Total number of permanent positions_.............--.-.------ 1, 700 2, 915 3, 309 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... _...-........----- 2 19 10 
Average number of all employees. -_.-..........--.------------ 1, 42 2,125 3, 145 
01 Personal services: | 
SESS Be Es 3, 660, 262 5, 547,179 | 8, 023, 716 
Part-time and temporary positions._..........-.-.---- 12, 685 78, 198 52, 765 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base --........----.---- S, 323 }.......-<. --~-| 31, 318 
Payment above basic rates. ....................<..---- 582, 826 750, 873 1, 082, 251 
Total personal services: 
(a) Appropriated dollars... ..--- een ERY a git aS 4, 263, 905 5, 385, 547 9, 190, 050 
ed lawenenenahaade |. 5 eae 
02 Travel: 
(a) Appwopriated dollars... ...............-.5........- 381, 089 433, 682 358, 443 
LES Ee, Leena eens Ys eae 
03 Transportation of things: : 
(6) Appropriebed Gollers..........................-..-- 288, 718 457, 602 865, 789 
a erm eee 253, 310 }.......- ne 
04 Communication services: 
cc aknwdacdbcéwenacenads 615, 532 761, 418 1, 650, 793 
ee ee kU caeageccoccesnom onl ie We 302, 451 ierntrenhnaed 
05 Rents and utility services: 
(a) Appropriated dollars. -.............-...-------.--- 493, 023 776, 400 2, 149, 057 
Neen Te eS a ciigaa pan pukaenaenoesmin 256, 024 |.....-.- ewes 
06 Printing and reproduction: 
SO ALEC 73, 128 148, 427 212, 164 
ir ic ci cacescensecekadbeelssiekanccssoe~ |S er eres 
07 Other contractual services: 
ip eT I cin ween caswnecssecscnsase 300, 297 744, 462 1, 668, 358 
en ic denn cnc unchnmsecksfecconncnceser- + * Sl ee eee 
08 Supplies and materials: 
(a) Appropriated dollars 529, 962 899, 101 
Cp an cin cee cece cnncne WEG GAS fanwccsnccss ‘ 
09 Equipment: 
(a) Appropriated dollars... .............---.--.-.----- 296, 283 1, 579, 291 1, 563, 631 
ie a anol cue cwnadocanedccansdls cons -sdsnues BBE Pilsecnciciiningsae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
Nee ee Sian ciceunctsadacalannstesennen se 1, 876 22, 724 
RES SE Te a EE See eee Tp 2 SRS See ei 
Total reimbursable obligations.............----- 7,223,242 | 13,524,667 | — 18, 580,110 
RN GB oie sient cirngacdencioe 81, 502, 855 











87, 801, 534 | 95, 980, 110 
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GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE Deputy UNpbrEerR SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 


Mr. Rooney. With respect to the item, “Salaries and expenses, 
Department of State,’ we have with us the distinguished Deputy 
Under Secretary of State for Administration, Mr. Carlisle H. Humel- 
sine. 

Mr. Humelsine, I understand you have a general statement that 
you wish to submit for the record? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The statement will be incorporated in the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE Deputy UNDER SECRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to present a brief summary of the Depart- 
ment’s estimates for fiscal year 1952. I plan to be present throughout the com- 
mittee’s review of the estimates and will be available for discussion on the indi- 
vidual items as they are reached. 

Our request of $283.6 million for 1952 is only about three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the budget for the entire Government. Of the amount being requested by the 
Department, approximately $28 million, or 10 percent, is for capital expenditures— 
$9 million for acquisition of buildings abroad; $16 million for construction proj- 
ects of the International Boundary and Water Commission; and $3 million for 
liquidating contractual obligations for restoration of public roads under the 
Philippine rehabilitation program. Also $35.3 million is requested for contribu- 
tions to international organizations and to the Foreign Service retirement fund. 
Our request for regular operating funds, therefore, is $220.3 million. 

With your permission, I would like now to provide fer the record a summary 
table comparing the 1952 requests with the appropriations and the base for each 
appropriation for the current fiscal year. 


Appropriations and adjusted base for fiscal year 1951 as compared with estimates 
for 1952 


Increase (+-) or decrease 
1951 (—), 1952 budget esti- 
1952 budget mates compared with— 

estimates |—--—- 
A ppropria- or | 1951 appro- . 
ve 952 base Poe 952 base 
tion 1952 base priation 1952 base 





DEPARTMENTAL AND FOREIGN SERVICE 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Salaries and expenses, Department of 


State 78, 600,000 | $74, 276,867) $77, 400,000 —$1, 200,000 +-$3, 123, 133 
2. Represe ntation allowances, Foreign 
Service 675, 000 675,000 1,000,000 = +325, 000 +325, 000 
3. Payment to Foreign Service retirement } | 
and disability fund é a ; : 4, 627,000) +4, 627,000 | +4, 627, 000 
4. Acquisition of buildings abroad 6, 500, 000 15, 599,214; 9, 000, 000) +2, 500,000 | —6, 599, 214 
5. Emergencies in the diplomatic and 
consular service 10, 575, 000 9, 900, 000) 19, 900, 000) +9, 325, 000 +10, 000, 000 
Total, departmental and Foreign 


Service activities...........__. 96, 350, 000 451,081) 111, 927, oan +38 6 577, 000° R intone 47 var 





INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


} 


Contributions to international organiza- | 


tions 54,449,297 | 27,790,659| 30, 684, 476! —23, 764,821 | +2, 893, 817 
Missions to international organizations 1, 600, 000 1, 441, O82 1, 570, 000 —30, 000 +128, 918 
International contingencies 2, 900, 000 2, 800, 000 2. 800, 000 — 100, 000 
Salaries and expenses, International 

Boundary and Water Commission 1, 000, 000 900,000) 1, 200,000; +200, 000 +300, 000 


Construction, International Boundary 
and Water Commission __________- 3, 000, 000 6,044,780 16, 200, 000'+-13, 200, 000 (+10, 155, 220 
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Appropriations and adjusted base for fiscal year 1951 as compared with estimates 
for 1952—Continued 





| | Inc rease (+) or decrease 
1951 | (—), 1952 budget esti- 


1952 budget mates compared with— 





——eeeennsomneteennnemnne| timate 
Appropria- | ‘ pi 1951 appro- ni Hi 
| tion 1952 base priation 1952 base 

aciiaiietiataietacie ants siiadepiiibieetea ne CART au RES canpiceasieein ERS let Shinn d ba diate 

INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES—continued | 
Rio Grande emergency flood protection, 

Department of State____.- | $30, 000 | $107, 095 $50, 000 +$20, 000 — $57, 095 
Salaries and expenses, Ame! rican ‘sections, 508, 000 f 489, 200 870, 000 +362, 000 +380, 800 
* international commissions x ean \ 179, 300 265, 000 + 265, 000 +85, 700 
Salaries and expenses, International | 

Claims Commission 1 (240, 000)}_......--- Pe dake (+25, 000) 
International information and educational | 

activities _ 96, 555,850 | 70,148,637 115, 000, 000 +18, 444,150 +44, 851, 363 
Philippine rehabilitation, Dep: urtment of | 

State. 10, 000, 000 3, 330, 363 3, 000, 000; —7, 000, 000 —330, 363 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs 2__ 5.00, Oh eae _.| —5, 000, 000 

Total, international activities... ___|175, 043, M7 } 113, 231,116) 171, 639, ), 476 —3, 403, 671 (+58, 408, 360 
Total, Department of State..._._-- 271, ¢ 393, ‘M7 | 213, 682, 197) 283, 566, 47 6 +12, 2. ‘173, 329 +69, 884, 279 


1 Appropriated in Deficiency Appropriation Act, 1950 (Public Law 583, 81st Cong.), June 29, 1950, to cover 
expenses in fiscal years 1950 and 1951. 

? Estimate for 1952 included in the item ‘Mutual assistance, economic and military,’’ under proposed 
legislation to be submitted at later date. 


As this table shows, our request of $283.6 million for 1952 is $12.2 million more 
than the amount available in these appropriations for fiscal year 1951. However, 
our 1952 request is $69.9 million over the adjusted base for 1951 of $213.7 million. 
The 1951 base figures have been used in this table to make them comparable to 
the 1952 appropriation requests. 

The net increase of $12.2 million in the 1952 re quest over 1951 appropriations 
results from decreases of $37 million in certain items and increases in others for 
new or expanded requirements totaling $49.2 million. The principal items in which 
there are reductions are: 


Millions 

of dollars 

Salaries and expenses, Department of State 1.2 
Contributions to international organizations. ___- 24-7 
International contingencies _ _ _ : P ee 
Philippine rehabilitation program 7.0 
Institute of Inter-American Affairs___- 5. 0 
For total reduction of. 2. 2. sic. cei... Bt oa 37. 0 


The principal increases are in the following items: 
Millions 
of dollars 


Representation allowances ___- Be tepents eee yy 
Payment to Foreign Service retirement fund_________. : Z ae 4. 6 
Acquisition of buildings abroad_-____- : : 2. 5 
Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service __ ee or Poe 9.3 


International Boundary and Water Commission: 
Salaries and expenses____- s 


2 

Construction_ ‘ane pac eee icf St eae oa. eae 
Salaries and e xpenses, American se ctions, international commissions = .4 
Salaries and expenses, International C laims Commission 3 
Information and educational exchange program______ Ree "$s 
a RGR IROUOONO Rt oid Ha ok Sk ee ha OS he ese nas 49. 2 


These requested increases in funds involve a net increase of 2,938 positions. 
Of these, 2,903 are for the vitally important information and educational exchange 
program in which the Congress authorized an expansion last year. More personnel 
are needed to operate the network of world-wide broadeasting facilities, run 
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approximately 173 United States information centers overseas, administer the 
exchange of persons activities, and disseminate various visual materials such as 
documentary motion pictures, current news topics, and illustrated pamphlets. 
Additional new positions to the number of 297 are requested for general program 
activities of the Department, of which all but 24 are for operations of the Foreign 
Service overseas. Sixty of the positions requested for the Foreign Service are not 
new; they are now being financed by German occupation costs. Offsetting part 
of the personnel increases are a number of decreases, including a reduction of 45 
in the international Boundary and Water Commission and 222 in the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Commission. 

The 1952 estimates when compared to the adjusted base for the 1951 appropria- 
tions show, as I mentioned earlier, an increase of $69.9 million. On ‘this basis 
there are increases of $76.9 million and reductions of $7 million. The more sig- 
nificant increases are for salaries and expenses, $3.1 million; Foreign Service 
retirement and disability fund, $4.6 million; emergency fund, $10 million; contri- 
butions to international organization, $2.9 million; construction, International] 
Boundary and Water Commission, $10.1 million; and international information 
and educational activities, $44.8 million. The most significant reduction is that 
of $6.6 million under the building fund. 

Earlier in the year I had hoped to keep our requests for appropriations for 
1952 to something below the amounts available for 1951. However, our expanded 
efforts to deal with the dangers to our national security resulting from aggressive 
actions by the Communist governments have made this impractical. The 
Department and the Foreign Service are a vital part of our defense effort. Our 
diplomatic activities, particularly in the UN and regional security organizations, 
must continue to play an important role in the effort to resolve international 
difficulties. Mr. Thomas Cabot, the new Director of International Security 
Affairs, and his organization have been assigned new responsibilities for coordi- 
nating and directing the efforts of the agencies of the executive branch in support 
of our regional and bilateral collective defense arrangements. The Department 
must also provide assistance to Mr. Charles Wilson and his new Office of Defense 
Mobilization, by rendering various services such as reporting on commodity 
requirements for foreign economic programs and providing information on foreign 
production and raw materials resources. And our information and educational 
exchange and technical cooperation programs must continue at an expanded rate. 

The major purposes of the increases over the 1952 base requested under each 
appropriation are as follows: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


There is an increase of $374,000 in the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation 
for the departmental service. This is for 24 additional positions in the regional 
bureaus and the Bureau of United Nations Affairs pe 8 to provide for certain 
fixed expenses, such as automatic within-grade salary advances and an extra 
day’s pay above the 52-week base. The increase requested for the general pro- 
gram of the Foreign Service totals $2.7 million. These additional funds are re- 
quired for strengthening field activities at our Foreign Service posts in strategic 
areas of the Near East and Far East; assisting in the administration of export 
controls; increased dollar costs resulting from the revaluation of the Polish zloty; 
loss of preferential telegraphic rates; the financing of operating expenses of con- 
sulates in Germany at present being charged to occupation costs; and for the 
fixed expenses of in-class promotions and the extra-day’s pay in excess of the 52- 
week base. 

REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


An increase of $325,000 for representation allowances is requested to reduce 
the out-of-pocket cost to Foreign Service personnel and permit continued and 
expanded appointment of qualified personnel to responsible positions in the 
Service without regard to their personal financial status, 


BUILDING FUND 


The request of $9 million for acquisition of buildings abroad is a $6.6 million 
decrease when compared to the 1951 base of $15.6 millions. This request is all in 
foreign currencies owed the United States and will not result in additional dollar 
cost to the Government. This appropriation, if approved, will complete, except 
for $50,000, the currently authorized program for utilization of foreign credits to 
acquire buildings abroad. To make full utilization of the foreign currencies owed 
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the United States and to reduce the dollar cost for rents and allowances the De- 
partment has submitted a legislative proposal to the Bureau of the Budget for 
providing for an increased authorization for this program. It is anticipated that 
this proposal will be submitted to the Congress at this session. 


EMERGENCY FUND 


An increase of $10 million is requested for emergencies arising in the diplomatic 
and consular service after adjustment for the nonrecurring item of $675,000 for 
advances on Koreans claims. Since this fund is for confidential purposes, at your 
convenience I will request an off-the-record review of our proposed use of this 
fund with you. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


There is an increase in the appropriation for ‘‘Contributions to international 
organizations” of $2.9 million from the adjusted 1951 base of $27.8 million. How- 
ever, the request of $30.7 million represents a decrease of $23.7 million from the 
1951 appropriation of $54.4 million. The largest item in this decrease is a $25 
million decrease in our contribution to the International Refugee Organization. 
The IRO will formally close on March 31 of this year; the 1951 appropriation is 
sufficient to meet all liquidation costs. The 1951 appropriation is also adjusted 
by $1.6 million for unobligated balances resulting from savings in the funds ap- 
propriated for the United Nations for the international administration of the city 
of Jerusalem. The net increase of $2.9 million above the adjusted base results 
from an increase of $3.2 million in the contribution to the United Nations and 
small decreases and increases for several specialized agencies of the United Nations. 


CONSTRUCTION, INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION 


The increase of $10.2 million for construction by the International Boundary 
and Water Commission is primarily for work on the Falcon Dam, which is sched- 
uled to be completed by November 1953 as required by our water treaty with 
Mexico of 1944. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


It is proposed to continue the “International information and cducational 
program”’ at the level of operation which it will attain by the end of this fiscal 
year. To do so will require an appropriation of $115 million. This sum ex- 
ceeds by only $3.2 million the total amount provided by regular and supplemental 
appropriation measures in 1951. However, the 1951 appropriations included 
$41.3 million in construction funds, whereas the estimates for 1952 cover only 
operating program requirements. The actual difference in operating costs be- 
tween the two years, after adjusting for the 1951 construction appropriation and 
for certain other less significant items, is $44.9 million. This increase is the 
additional amount necessary to provide for full-vear operation of the expanded 
program which the Department is developing as approved and provided for by 
the 1951 supplemental appropriation. The “Information and educational ex- 
change”’ program is a vital part of the defense effort and is fully supported by 
both the National Security Council and the Department of Defense. The 
competition to turn foreign populations toward a democratic rather than a com- 
munistic philosophy of life is as important as any effort being extended today. 
Because of the urgency to bring this program to full effectiveness, the Department 
contemplates the submission, at a later date, of an additional 1951 supplemental 
estimate to provide for an early completion of the world-wide ring of radio 
facilities. 

OTHER PROGRAMS 


The ‘‘Mutual defense-assistance” and “Technical cooperation and develop- 
ment”? programs require new authorizing legislation. Appropriation estimates 
for these programs will be submitted at a later date, as will the request for funds 
for the costs of occupation of Germany and Austria. 

All of the recommendations of the Hoover Commission for the reorganization 
of the Department have been thoroughly studied and the bulk of them put into 
effect. As you know, the Department has had an intensive study made of the 
Commission’s recommendation to amalgamate the departmental and Foreign 
Service personnel systems. A report has been prepared on this problem by a com- 
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mittee composed of Mr. James Rowe, a former member of the Hoover Commis- 
sion, former Congressman Robert Ramspeck, and Ambassador William De Courcy, 

The Department has responsibility for directing and coordinating several large 
world-wide programs, such as ‘Information and educational exchange,”’ “Military 
assistance,”’ and “Technical cooperation and development.” Since the Korean 
crisis and the expansion of our mobilization program, these world-wide programs 
have increased in importance and scope. These programs have also had an im- 
pact on our organization structure; we must assure the coordination of these over- 
all functional programs with regional bureau administration. I believe we are 
accomplishing a balance which will insure the obtaining of our over-all program 
objectives and, through the regional bureaus, tailoring the operation of these 
programs to meet the particular needs of the individual areas of the world. — As 
the programs develop and we obtain added experience in their administration, 
some changes may be indicated. However, I believe we are on the right track 
and that suecessful and economical implementation is being obtained. 

In conclusion, it is evident that the international crisis and our defense-mobiliza- 
tion activity have added to the functions and responsibilities of the Department 
and have greatly increased the pressures on the officials who are carrying them 
out. All of us are aware that we must do our job as economically as possible. 
We are trving to make our present budget meet continually expanding require- 
ments. And we are going to eliminate or reduce many desirable but less essential 
activities to help pay for the emergency programs for which we are responsible. 
Of course, this is difficult to do when the savings we accomplish by making 
reductions in normal activities are offset bv major increases in the cost of our 
supplies, equipment, rent, and transportation. We are currently engaged in a 
complete review of the Department’s responsibilities in the defense-mobilization 
program. It will be impossible to discharge all of these new responsibilities 
without coming back to you for supplemental funds. However, I want to assure 
you that the cost of anv expanded requirements will be kept to the minimum. 

I appreciate the opportunity you have given me to present this brief summary 
of the estimates now before you. Iam at vour complete disposal during the com- 
mittee’s review of the estimates. My staff will provide any facts and figures not 
contained in the formal estimates which the committee may desire. 


Mr. Rooney. Secretary Humelsine, do you wish at this point to 
make an extemporaneous statement highlighting the matters under 
your administration in the State Department? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I would like to make a brief 
statement. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Humensine. First of all, 1 would like to say, Mr. Chairman and 
members of the committee, that I am glad to be here. I hope that 
you will bear with me. I am a neophyte in this particular role, since 
this is my first appearance before your committee in this capacity. 

I am finding real difficulty, I might add, in filling the spot formerly 
presided over by Mr. Peurifoy, who I know did a fine job for this 
committee and for the Department of State. I hope that in some 
small measure I can meet with your approval in this capacity. 

I would like to give you a brief summary of the budget request that 
we have made. 

SUMMARY OF REQUIREMENTS 


First of all, this request will not cover the complete monetary 
requirement of the State Department for the fiscal year 1952. We 
will be up, I am hesitant to say, for some supplemental considerations. 
This budget was prepared last spring before the outbreak of the Korean 


hostilities, and it does not reflect the complete requirements of the 
Department. 


Mr. Rooney. Why as far back as last spring? 
Mr. Hume sine. In order to meet the requirements of the Bureau 


of the Budget and the President in putting together the entire budget 
for submission to the Congress. 
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In addition to the supplemental that I referred to, the budget esti- 
mate does not include the point 4 program, nor the budget estimate 
for occupied government in Germany and Austria. Those will be 
submitted later. 

The over-all total of the Department of State’s budget for 1952 is 
$283,366,476. This represents an increase of $12,200,000 above the 
appropriations for last vear. 

But, by making that statement, I do not want to mislead the 
committee, because the $12,200, 000 appropriation increase does not 
actually show the real picture. When the proper adjustments are 
made, excluding the nonrecurring items, the estimate actually repre- 
sents a real increase of approximately $69,000,000—it comes Closer to 
$70,000,000, $69,900,000 above the program represented by the adjust- 
ments to the 1951 figure. 

I think I should mention, Mr. Chairman, at this time, the most 
significant increases in round figures, if that meets with your approval. 
They are as follows: 

“International information and educational activities’? represents 
an increase of $45,000,000. 

“Construction of the Mexican Boundary and Water Commission,” 
$10,000,000. 

“The emergency fund,”’ $10,000,000. 

“The Foreign Service retirement fund,” $4,500,000. 

“Salaries and expenses, Department of State,” $3, 000,000. 

“Contributions to international organizations,” $3,000,000. 

The most significant decrease is in ‘Foreign buildings,” in the 
amount of $6.5 million. 

I have brought t« lay a series of charts which I would like to cover 
briefly. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to have you exhibit them. 

Mr. Hume sine. This first chart, which we will leave here with 
the committee, is designed to show the global organizational break- 
down of the Department of State, the way it handles the oversea 
responsibility. Each one of the colors reflects an office in the Depart- 
ment, under a regional Assistant Secretary. 

For example, the blue area shows the Office of East Coast Affairs 
jn the American Republics area. 


CHART OF AREAS OF COMMUNIST PENETRATION 


We have made an overlay, based on intelligence estimates, to 
show the degree of communistic threat in the whole world situation. 
The red—the solid red—shows that part of the world which is pres- 
ently under direct Communist control. The next, which is the 
vertical cross hatch, shows places where the Communist Party is 
the major political organization, but does not necessarily control the 
government. 

The next is the horizontal cross hatch, which shows where the 
Communist movement is of importance, by virtue of party activities. 

The next is the dark-green block, showing where the Communist 
movements are minor, with the limited influence of Communist 
trade-unions and other organizations. 

Then, you see the solid green, which indicates no Communist 
organization, and where, according to our intelligence estimates, the 
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Communist activities are negligible and are confined mainly to indi- 
viduals. 

Then you see these places where stars indicate that the government 
has outlawed the Communist Party in those particular countries. 

Then there is a series of arrows which point to particular countries 
where Communist activities of a sporadic sort of guerrilla activities are 
encountered. 

I think this chart may be of some considerable interest to the com- 
mittee during the course of the hearings, and we will bring it up each 
day so it will be here for your perusal. 

Also, we have some charts which I have supplied to each member 
of the committee, a series of small charts, having to do with the budget 
requests of the Department of State. 

The first chart is a comparison of the Department of State budget 
with the total budget of the United States Government. That shows 
that the requests that we are making for the State Department, which 
may seem to be large, represent but a small amount of the total 
President’s budget. In fact, it figures out to three-tenths of 1 percent 
of the entire United States Government budget for 1952. That is 
placed before the committee for your use in discussing the items. We 
realize, and we try, despite the fact that this represents a small portion 
of the total budget, to operate the Department with every possible 
economy in line with the job that we have to do. 

The second chart shows graphically how we break down the appro- 
priation estimates in the Department. The second-largest figure 
there is for ‘‘Salaries and expenses, Department of State,” $75,400,000, 
or 27.3 percent of the total request. 

The largest single request is for “International information and 
educational activities,” with a request of $115,000,000, or 40.6 percent 
of the total request for the Department. 

Other items, although this chart will be here throughout the 
hearings, are as follows: That for “Contributions to international 
organizations” is $30,684,476, or 10.8 percent. 

For the International Boundary and Water Commission: That 
figures up to 6.2 percent of the total requirement. 


CHARTS OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


The third chart is an attempt to set out the number of permanent 
positions, and that breakdown shows that 64.8 percent of the posi- 
tions are for the Foreign Service, and of those, 6,705 are Americans, 
and 11,916 are local employees. 

On the domestic side, it shows that 23.8 percent, or 6,842 individuals 
are in Washington. 

In New York there are 2,436, or 8.5 percent of the total. And of 
those, the greatest majority of that figure has to do directly with 
the USIE on the Voice of America. 

The third figure shows the other cities, 839 individuals, or 2.9 
percent. 

That might cause the question to be raised “Why does the Depart- 
ment, in dealing with the foreign field, have 839 individuals in these 
cities in the United States?”’ I would like to say that most of those 
are connected with the International Boundary and Water Commis- 
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sion, and for that purpose 726 of those individuals are in El Paso, 
Tex. In addition, we have passport agents in New Orleans, Chicago, 
in San Francisco, and Boston, and we have security offices in those 
same cities as well as Miami. 

The fourth chart also shows all personnel under regular Depart- 
ment of State appropriations. It shows the total number of per- 
manent positions under each appropriation. 

For salaries and expenses, | aemonery of State, which includes 
the largest number, nearly half, 49.4 percent. 

In International Information and Educational Activities, 47 per- 
cent. 

That covers the presentation of those four charts. There are a 
series of other charts that I think might be of some assistance to the 
committee when you hear the other witnesses who appear on individual 
appropriation requests. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, to mention one other thing, and that 
has to do with the two most significant changes in the manner of the 
presentation of the Budget. 

The first of those is that we are attempting to present the budget on 
an area basis this year, that is, for the salaries and expenses appropri- 
ation. You will find that the estimates have been combined on a 
regional basis, for the overseas staff, plus the appropriate depart- 
mental backstop. I think that will give the committee a better under- 
standing of what it takes to handle the foreign activities of the De- 
partment of State in particular regions. 

We have done that for the Bureau of European Affairs, the Near 
East, Far East, Latin America and Germany; and this, as I understand 
it, is in accordance with the committee’s desire to tr y to put the budget 
on a performance type basis. I do want to say that Mr. Pe urifoy_ in 
carrying out the Reorganization of the State Department, which 
allows for this regional arrangement, took steps to try to reflect that 
in the budget. We have not done a 100 percent job yet, but that is 
our goal. 

The other item I would like to mention is that of administrative 
support for carrying out the USIE information budget. In former 
years the USIE program presented a budget justification in one 
appropriation and the justification for the administrative support for 
that program was carried under salaries and expenses. 

This year, for 1952, in keeping with the plan for a performance 
type of budget, all costs of the information program are carried in 
the USIE justifications, with provision for transfer of approximately 
$17,000,000 to salaries and expenses account, for administrative 
support under the Economy Act. 

In this way the information program carries its full share of the 
total cost. I think this will permit the committee to make a better 
evaluation of the Department’s needs for funds in carrying out this 
particular program. 

That completes my informal remarks, Mr. Chairman, and I shall 
be glad to proceed as you desire. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Secretary Humelsine. We will insert in 
the record at this point pages 7, 8, 9, 10, and 11 of the justifications, 
which contain an analysis of the 1951 appropriation and the 1952 
request for salaries and expenses, Department of State. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements—Salaries and expenses 


I, BOGE DOE. BOE. 5... +. inn connie cponsnrasdathatbegiendphbyedaned 77, 800, 000 
Supplemental appropriation for 1951 (Supple mental Appropriation Act, 1951) _. 800, 000 
—————— $78, 600, 000 
Deduct: 
Savings under sec. 1214, Public Law 759 . 6800, 000 
Transferred to “Operating expenses, Gans ral Services Administration” ‘pur- 
suant to Reorganization P lan No. 2 Sein ete Rll liane Ubieie alenallbcake — 52, 400 


Cc omparative transfers to— ‘ 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administration” for rents to be paid 





by GSA sie . — 50, 726 
“General supply fund, General Services Administration” in lieu of sur- 
charges on procurements effected ~ ‘ —3, 207 
“International information and educational activities’ for administrative 
support —3, 615, 000 
“Missions to international organizations, Department of St ite” for Fore ign 
Service officers assigned to United Nations — 28, 800 
“Expenses, Displaced Persons Commission’’ (for sec. 12 activities) SENT —73, 000 
— —— —4 323, 133 
Base for 1952 . 74, 276, 867 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 
Requirements Difference 
By projects or functions Gh) dew 
¢ 5 ad- | ' 
porte 1952 ‘| crease (—) 
1. Office of the Secretary $1, 581,734 | $1, 581, 734 
2. Legal adviser 571, 585 571, § Dias . 
3. Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs 1, 743, 885 | 1, 784, 1s | -+-$40, 300 
4. Special assistant for intelligencs 2, 587,715 | 2,587, 715 | 
5. Regional bureau | 
(a) Inter-American affairs | 
1. Personal services, domestic 740, 820 740, 820 | 
2. Personal services, Foreign Serv- 
ice 7, 033, 582 | 7,122. 500 | +98, 918 
Other objects, Foreign Service 1, 639, 820 1, 641, 043 +1, 223 
(6) European affairs | 
1. Personal services, domestic 1, 266, 425 1, 276, YOO +10, 475 
2. Fersonal services, Foreign Serv- | 
ice 14, 739, 809 | 15,326,754 | +586, 045 
3. Other obje cts, Foreign Service 4, 790, 359 4, 980, 472 | +190, 113 
(c) Far Eastern affairs | 
1. Personal services, domestic 803, 590 831, 390 +-27, 800 
Personal services, Foreign Serv- | } 
ice 3,161,401 | 3,527,810 +366, 409 
3. Other objects, foreign service 1, 293, 778 1, 438, 522 +144, 744 
(d) Near Eastern, South Asian, and } | 
African affairs | 
1. Personal services, domestic 912, 530 | 947, 680 +35, 150 
2. Personal services, Foreign Serv- | 
ice 5, 467, 196 5, 678, 490 | +211, 204 
Other objects, Foreign Service._| 2, 204, 885 2, 490, 968 | +196, O83 
é) German affairs | 
1. Personal services, domestic 100, 155 | 100, 155 | é 
2. Personal services, Foreign Sery- | | | 
ice | 1,887, 993 2,085, 284 | .+197, 291 
3. Other objects, Foreign Service 245, 069 491,911 | +246, 842 
f) Foreign Service, central support 
1. Personal services, Foreign Service.| 2, 262,980 | 2, 298, 800 | +35, 820 
2. Other objects, Foreign Service 4,486,541 | 4,960,284 | +473, 693 
6. Bureau of United Nations Affairs 1,325,665 | 1,347,965 | + 22, 300 
7. Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 1,398,640 | 1,398, 640 | 
8. Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 737, 935 737, 935 | u 
9. Office of Consular Affairs 2, 850, 245 | 2,850, 245 |.__--- 
10. Office of Personnel 1,501,300 | 1,493, 450 | —7, 850 
11. Office of Budget and Finance 1,093. 410 | 1,083,890 | —9, 520 
12. Office of Operating Facilities | 3,962,814 | 3,962,814 |_. 
13. Miscellaneous salary obligations, domestic 429, 155 429, 155 |...- — 
14. Nonsalary obligations, domestic 2, 251, 391 +153, 983 
15. Day in excess of 52-week base, domestic Ses ae ee +89, 614 
if. Within grade salary advancement, domestic 209, 116 | 5 +124, 615 
17. Personal service lapse, domestic —1, 094, 656 A ier 207, 765 | —118, 109 
Total requirements 74. 276, 867 | 77,400,000 | +3, 123, 138 +8, 123, 133 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 


Bi cedgeechbiawe 77, 400, 000 
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APPROPRIATION, 1951 AND ESTIMATES, 1952 


Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that the budget estimate for 
salaries and expenses, Department of State, for the coming fiscal 
year is in the amount of $77,400,000; the amount appropriated for 
the current fiscal year was $78, 600,000. While there is apparently a 
reduction in the estimate requested as compared with the current 
fiscal year, when comparative transfers, for reductions under section 
1214 of Public Law 759 and for other purposes, are taken into con- 
sideration, the amount requested is $3,123,133 over the 1952 base. 

At this point we shall place in the record pages 14, 14a, 14b, l4e, 
14d, and 14e, which contain a summary of permanent positions by 
organization units and a summary of other objects. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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SALARIES AND EXxpENsEs, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 





Summary of obligations 

















aoe 
1950 | 1951 | 1952 pereeaeser Ge 
+ | - 
| Num- Num- | Num- Num-| 
yer | Amount ber | “mount | ber | Amount ber | Amount 
BPs PAD) ROA ae: 

Personal services: 

Annual! salary rates _.| 14, 323 $50, 892, 613) 13, 894/$50, 943, 748) 14, 191/$52, 211, 413 +297|+$1, 267, 665 


Deduct lapse... _......---| 169, 1, 268, 337 171 951, 956 237| 1, 163, 110) 66) 211, 154 
a SS Sees, aa OC se: nee ae a Sr 

Net obligations (man- | | | | | 

| | en _.--| 14, 154) 49, 624, 276) 13, 723) 49, 991, 792) 13, 954) 51, 048, 303) +231, +1, 056, 511 





SS SS SS LSS | SS SE SSS 


Regular pay in excess of | 
| 























| i 
52-week base____. ae | | eee Ree cc een 201, 014) _._-_- | +201, 014 
Within grade salary ad- | | | 
vance net costs (do- | | 
mestic)_______ - m —— 209, 116). _... 333, 731) ..... | +124, 615 
Miscellaneous salary ex- | | | | | 
penses (domestic) SES 429, 108} __....-] 429, 155) ...... 429, 155)... _-- Bg ee 
Reimbursements to other} | | 
agencies for details | 
(Foreign Service)-.....|_.-- 46, 369) __ ; 46, 000). eS i ek ink Ci inonce 
Differentials (Foreign | | 
Service). _- he - 805, 952 - 651, 261). ...... 678, 773) ...--- - +27, 512 
Allowances (Foreign | | | 
Barvi0e)...o3. 4-205 +E 5, 889, 845) __ _- 5, 947, 700). - . . 6, 254, 500} ____- +306, 800 
Total, personal serv- | 
SS Bee eigen 56, 985, 714 57, 275, 024) ...... 58, 991, 476) sar Pete +1, 716, 452 
{=== —* SSS ee SSESE>=_;_ SST OSS eS 
, ee ee” Bee) c. 5, 892, 783 | 5,778, 761|_......| 8,942,490)... +162, 729 
Transportation of things | 2, 636, S68 Bi % | eek 2, 345, 097). ___. +114, 946 
Communication services 2, 461, O65 | 2,878, 115]____- 3, 403, 696)... +525, 581 
Rents and utility services cocacaf, Sea 1,406, 911}_....._| 1,619, 220)___- +-212, 309 
Printing and reproduction. __|_- 741, 021 | 683, O71)... 747, 793)__._- +64, 722 
Other contractual services ___| 1, 609, 075 5} eR 5 1, 706, 177). ___- +133, 827 
Supplies and materials... __|_. 1, 415, 772 1, 427, 582} ____- 1, 546, 773 | oA +119, 191 
Equipment bee | Se Be. ...i; 976, 902) _____- 1, 048, 678 +71, 776 
Grants, subsidies, and con- | | » | 
tributions 46, 931 - | 47, 000} _......| 47, 600) __.._- +600 
Refunds, awards, and indem } } | | 
nities bec aie cove ca’ be. .csec 1, 000). 2, 000)... .. +1, 000 
Total, nonsalary ex- | | 
penses : 17, 293, 899 17, 001, 843 8, 408, 524)...___| +1, 406, 681 
Tote... 74, 279, 613) ___- 74, 276, 867 | 77, 400, 000/__.___| +3, 123, 133 


INCREASE IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Roonry. The request reflects an increase of 24 departmental 
positions and 273 Foreign Service positions. 

Now, Mr. Humelsine, you might explain to us the computation 
on page 7 of the justifications. On the face of it it shows a reduction 
in your budget. For instance, ‘International information and edu- 
cational activities, for administrative support,’’ minus $3,615,000 
That does not mean what it appears to say, does it? 

Mr. Hume sine. No. 

Mr. Rooney. That shows up some place else? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is right. That is in line with my statement, 
indicating we are trying to set out the information program to show 
exactly what the total cost is under its particular appropriation. 

Mr. Rooney. So this figure does not represent any saving at all? 

Mr. Hume sine. That 1s correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Monpay, Fresruary 26, 1951. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM J. McWILLIAMS, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE SECRETARIAT 

BEN H. BROWN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRES- 
SIONAL RELATIONS 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item of the Department of State budget 
for our consideration, gentlemen, is the request for an appropriation 
for the Office of the Secretary, which appears on page 15 of the 
justifications, which page we shall insert at this point in the record. 

(The page referred to follows:) 






























OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 


Executive direction and policy formulation 





Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 


Organization unit | | j | 
Num Rate | Num Rate | —_ 





gressional Relations. pit a a ad 
Office of the Special Assistant for Press } 
Relations_-_......-- Iecabeaeuds sores 29 | 136, 262 


Office of the Assistant Secretary for Con- | 
] 


25 | 169, 097 | 27} = 171,747 | 27 | 171, 747 


| ber | ber Tr Rate 
Office of the Secretary_..___..-.-----..--- 18 | $122, 595 | 18 | $121,925 18 | $121,925 
Office of the Under Secretary - .....-.-..--- 26 166, 800 | 36 226, 000 | 36 226, 000 
Office of the Ambassador at Large. - a 6 | 50, 882 | 10 | 78, 637 10 | 78, 637 
Office of the Deputy Under Secretary _____| 12 | 88, 535 8 | 58, 980 8 58, 980 
Policy Planning Staff_--.__- nde Stoll 28 | 215, 507 | 28 | 223, 957 | 28 223, 957 
Counselor__.. BLASS file Et aoe ee Bea | 2 | 19, 600 2 | 19, 600 | 2 19, 600 
The Executive Secretariat - - - -- 116 533, 336 116 | 544, 626 | 116 | 544, 626 
| 


29 | 136, 262 | 29 | 136, 262 


Total, Office of the Secretary 262 | 1, 502, 614 | 274 | 1,581, 734 | 274 | 1,581,734 
i | 





teenie pasa 7 ~ 


Mr. Rooney. It appears from this statement that the amount 
requested for the Office of the Secretary is $121,925, the same amount 
that was appropriated for the current fiscal year, and that the 18 
employees requested is also the same. 

I am referring at the moment to the immediate Office of the Secre- 
tary, under the general title of Office of the Secretary. Also under 
this general title are the Office of the Under Secretary, Office of the 
Ambassador at Large, Office of the Deputy Secretary, Policy Planning 
Staff, Counselor, the Executive Secretariat, Office of the Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations, and Office of the Special 
Assistant for Press Relations, with a total requested appropriation of 
$1,581,734, with the same number of employees requested as presently 
carried in the 1951 appropriation. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL RELATIONS 


I notice the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations has 27 people. What do they do? 
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Mr. McWrurams. The Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations has the responsibility us 

Mr. Rooney. Not his responsibility. What does he do? 

Mr. McWiuu1ams. He handles the legislative program for the 
Department. He gets together the comments on legislation, from 
the Bureau of the Budget to the Congress. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement of the workload in that 
office? 

Mr. McWitxt1ams. I have Mr. Brown here who is Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Congressional Relations. us 

Mr. Rooney. Why do you have 27 people in this office? Could 
you not conduct your business with Congest here on the Hill, on the 
House side, say with six or less people? o is the Deputy Assistant 
Secretary? 

Mr. McWitut1ams. Mr. Brown is Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. Moreland 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t recall ever having met Mr. Moreland, who is 
supposed to be the liaison man with the House. We shall be glad to 
hear you, Mr. Brown. 








LIAISON OFFICERS 


Mr. Brown. We have two liaison officers in this group—one for the 
House of Representatives and one for the Senate. Mr. Moreland is 
the House of Representatives liaison official. 

Mr. Roonry. I understand that. I have looked over this list. 
Tell us what he does, why you need 27 people, and why you cannot 
get along with 2 people? 

Mr. Brown. The function of the office is not merely congressional 
relations. The responsibility is divided into three sections. The first 
is the presentation of the Department’s legislative program to the 
Congress, which involves all legislative matters except the budget 
request for appropriation. ---That involves 

Mr. Rooney. How many of the people listed here in the telephone 
directory of the Department of State, on page 64, entitled Assistant 
Secretary, Congressional Relations, are charged with what you are 
talking about? ¢ 

Mr. Brown. Mr. McFall—— 

Mr. Rooney. I do not think that is accurate, but go ahead. 

Mr. Brown. As the committee knows—— 

Mr. Roonry. What does he do; what do they do? 

Mr. Brown. Mr. McFall is the Assistant Secretary, as you | aow, 
and he is responsible, is the chief officer in the presentation—— 





WORK DONE 


Mr. Rooney. I am not interested in what the responsibility is. 
I want to know what they do. 

Mr. Brown. Very well. Before the beginning of each session he 
compiles the legislative program of the Department; he arranges all 
the line up of the legislative program, all the requests for Ratdintion 
of the Department, which the Department plans to support during 
the current session of Congress. 

Mr. Roonry. What does that mean in terms of work during the 
past calendar year? 
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Mr. Brown. The legislative program last year consisted of 96 
items. Actually during the course of the year 26 of those items were 
considered and passed by the Congress. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of the staff of 27 people were concerned 
with what you are talking about? 

Mr. Brown. Eight officers. 

Mr. Roonsry. Eight officers? The batting average is not so good, 
is it? 

Mr. Brown. I think it is good. 

Mi. iitvonny. Very well, tell us about it. 

Mr. Brown. When you consider that some of these 96 items were 
contingent items, which depended upon developments during the 
course of the year, and actually were never presented, all of them, to 
the Congress, I think the batting average works cut about 75 percent 
of ail the items which actually went through the Bureau of the Budget 


‘and were presented to the Congress. 


Mr. Rooney. None of this staff of 27 people is concerned with the 
budget and the fiscal program of the Department of State? 

Mr. Brown. No; that is the responsibility of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration. They are concerned with the legisla- 
tive program. 

Mr. Roonry. You made mention of the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Brown. Every legislative proposal has to have the clearance 
of the Bureau of the Budget before it comes to the Hill. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that very involved? 

Mr. Brown. It depends upon the item. In some cases, yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the list of the 26 ‘pieces of legislation that 
resulted from your proposals? 

Mr. Brown. I can furnish that to you. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point in the record a 
statement showing the 26 items of legislation which you were success- 
ful in carrying through the legislative processes? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


(It was later determined that the number of items was 39 instead of 26.) 


LEGISLATIVE PRoPosALS ON DEPARTMENT OF State LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
Wuicn Were Enactep Intro Law Durina THE SECOND SESSION OF THE 
E1cury-Ftrst CONGRESS 
I, ITEMS FOR WHICH DEPARTMENT OF STATE PRIMARILY RESPONSIBLE 
: Legislation ; 
Renewal of the military defense assistance program, Public Law 621, signed 
July 26, 1950. 
. Point IV technical assistance, Public Law 535, signed June 5, 1950. 
. Korean aid, Public Law 447, signed February 14, 1950. 
; Assistance for Palestine refugees, Public Law 535, signed June 5, 1950. 
. Establishment of an International Claims Commission, Public Law 455, signed 
_ March 10, 1950. 
. Yogoslav Emergency Relief Assistance Act, Public Law 897, signed December 
29, 1950. 
. Customs clearance of VOA records, Public Law 653, signed August 3, 1950. 
Implementation of International Convention for the Regulation of Whaling— 
Public Law 676, signed August 9, 1950. 


. Implementation of Tuna Convention with Mexico, Public Law 764, signed 
September 7, 1950. 


~ > 


© ON SD opwn 
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10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


22. 
23. 


24, 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


31. 
32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
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Implementation of Tuna Convention with Costa Rica, Public Law 764, signed 
eptem.der 7, 1950. ; 
Relief of Foreign Service personnel for loss of personal property, Private 
Law 355, signed February 10, 1950. 

Inter-American Highway (in part), Public Law 769, signed September 7, 1950. 

UN ceiling legislation (increasing ceiling on appropriations for ILO, WHO, 
FAO, South Pacific Commission, American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood), Public Law 806, signed September 21, 1950. 

Acquisition of property of the Imperial irrigation district; organic legislation 
for the United States Mexican Boundary and Water Commission; Calexico- 
Mexicali and Douglas, Agua Prieta sanitation projects, Public Law 786, 
signed September 13, 1950. 

Separate publication of treaties and other international agreements, Public 

w 821, signed September 23, 1950. 

Implementation of Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Treaty, Public Law 845, 
signed September 27, 1950. 

Conflicting claims to German enemy assets, Public Law 857, signed Septem- 
ber 28, 1950. 

Iranian Student Trust Fund, Public Law 861, signed September 29, 1950. 

To authorize appointment of Colonel Byroade as Director of the Bureau of 
German Affairs without affecting his military status and perquisites, Pri- 
vate Law 973, signed September 22, 1950. 


. Portuguese claims bill, Public Law 886, signed December 21, 1950. 
21. 


For the relief of the Pan American Union, Publie Law 897, signed December 
29, 1950. 


Treaties and Conventions 


Charter of Organization of American States, Executive A, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, first session. Senate consent to ratification August 28, 1950. 

Convention of the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization, 
Executive L, Eightieth Congress, second session. Senate consent to 
ratification June 27, 1950. 

Convention with Canada for extension of port privileges to halibut fishing 
vessels on the Pacific coasts, Executive M, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session. Senate consent to ratification June 27, 1950. 

Protocol to the International Convention on Narcotic Drugs, Executive H, 
Eighty-first Congress, first session. Senate consent to ratification July 6, 
1950. 

Protocol to the International Agreement for the Suppression of the White 
Slave Traffic, Executive B, Eighty-first Congress, second session. Senate 
consent to ratification July 6, 1950. 

Protocol of the Agreement for the Suppression of the Circulation of Obscene 
Publications, Executive C, Eighty-first Congress, second session Senate 
consent to ratification July 6, 1950. 

Protocol prolonging the International Agreement on the Regulation of the 
Production and Marketing of Sugar, Executive G, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session. Senate consent to ratification July 6, 1950. 

Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Economic Development with Ireland, 
Executive H, Eighty-first Congress, second session. Senate consent to 
ratification July 6, 1950. 


. Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation with Uruguay, Executive 


D, Eighty-first Congress, second session. Senate consent to ratification 
August 9, 1950. 

Claims Convention with Panama, Executive I, Eighty-first Congress, second 
session. Senate consent to ratification August 9, 1950. 

International Telegraph Regulations, Executive J, Eighty-first Congress, 
second session. Senate consent to ratification August 9, 1950. 

Treaty for Diversion of Waters from Niagara River, Executive N, Eighty- 
al Congress, second session. Senate consent to ratification August 9, 

International Convention on Road Traffic, Executive O, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, second session. Senate consent to ratification August 9, 1950. 

Convention with Panama regarding the Colon Corridor, Executive Q, Eighty- 
od Congress, second session. Senate consent to ratification August 9, 

Extradition Treaty with South Africa, Executive K, Eightieth Congress, 
second session. Senate consent to ratification August 15, 1950. 
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ll. ITEMS FOR WHICH OTHER DEPARTMENTS OR AGENCIES WERE PRIMARILY 
RESPONSIBLE BUT IN WHICH THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE HAD A SUBSTANTIAL 
INTEREST 


1. Amendment and continuation of the Economic Cooperation Act, Public Law 
535, signed June 5, 1950. 

2. Amendment to the Displaced Persons Act, Public Law 555, signed June 16, 

3. sascerein of authority for the United States Coast Guard to waive compliance 
with navigation and vessel inspection laws, Public Law 591, signed June 30, 
1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have anything else to say about the request 
for this item? We shall be glad to have you go into it right now, be- 
cause I have certain and definite ideas with respect to this office. 

Mr. Brown. There are three principal functions of the office. 
The first one I have mentioned, the management of the Department’s 
legislative program. 


SERVICING REQUESTS OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


The second function is the performance of service by the Depart- 
ment on requests of Members of Congress. That involves furnishing 
of information to Members of Congress; answering letters from 
Members of Congress; complying with requests from Members of 
Congress for information and assistance for their constituents. 

Mr. Rooney. Do gou have any indication of the workload in re- 
gard to this? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. During one year, the past year, there were 
6,300 letters for Members of Congress answered through our office. 

Telephone inquires, approximately the same number. 

Mr. Roonry. What kind of inquires are they? 

Mr. Brown. They involve questions as to what our policy is with 
respect to certain areas, what we propose to do in Korea; why we are 
still in Korea; as to Europe 

Mr. Rooney. 6,300 inquiries of that type? 

Mr. Brown. No; the type varies; some of them are requests for 
information that can be readily given. Others involve policy con- 
siderations which are much more complicated. 

Mr. Rooney. This is all new to mé, I must confess. 

(Off record discussion.) 

Mr. Brown. This contact we refer to (Mr. Moreland) is principally 
with the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House, and with individual 
Members of Congress, who call the office and ask for someone to come 
in and see them about problems. I can certainly say that he spends a 
full day at the job. 

Mr. Preston. Did anyone in the State Department ever advise 
Members of Congress that an office such as this existed to assist 
Members of Congress? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. At the beginning of the second session of the 
Eighty-first Congress Mr. McFall wrote a letter to every Member of 
Congress in which he advised them not only of Mr. Moreland’s 
availability but the availability of the entire office. 

Then on the second of January of this year all newly elected 
Members of Congress were given a similar notice. 
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ATTITUDE OF OTHER GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 









Mr. Rooney. I have heard comments by other legislative liaison 
groups that they just do not understand what this is all about. 

Mr. Brown. The liaison office that I am talking about? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, exactly. Do you want to say anything further 
about this? 

Mr. Brown. About the whole works? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, why there should be anything like 27 employees 
and why you cannot get along with 5, 2 officers and 3 clerks? 

Mr. Brown. They could not answer the telephone calls from the 
Hill in a day. 















































DETAIL OF INDIVIDUAL WORKLOAD 


May I break down the estimate and show exactly what each one 
does? 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 

Mr. Brown. Mr. MeFall, of course, is the director of the office. 
He manages the presentation and development of the Department’s 
legislative program; he manages the problems of service for Members 
of Congress and he manages the consultation between the officers of 
the Department and Members of Congress who are responsible for 
the legislation, carrying out of those responsibilities. 

I act as Mr. McFall’s deputy and do approximately the same kind 
of work that he does, except that I spend most of my time in the 
office where the largest part of his time is spent on the Hill. 

The two liaison officers I have just mentioned. 

We have three legislative management specialists who work with 
the respective bureaus of the Department. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get the title “Legislative Manage- 
ment Specialists?’ You have three in that group? 

Mr. Brown. That was dreamed up—we had a function and we gave 
it that name. 

Mr. Rooney. They are called special assistants here, Mr. Gray, 
Mr. Claxton and Miss Kirlin. 

Mr. Brown. Those are the official titles, according to the job 
classifications. They are special assistants, those three. 

Mr. Rooney. And for this the taxpayers are taxed $171,747? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 

Mr. Brown. That is correct. 


TRAVEL EXPENSE 





Mr. Rooney. Were there any travel expenses during the past fiscal 
year, in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Rela- 
tions? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How much? 

Mr. Brown. I will have to get that figure for you, but we furnished 
one officer to a congressional group to travel throughout Europe and 
the Near East. 

Mr. Roonry. That was a Subcommittee on Foreign Affairs? 

Mr. Brown. Yes; Subcommittee from Foreign Affairs and Armed 
Services; three members of each. 
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Mr. Roonry. Anything else? 

Mr. Brown. I believe that was all. 

Mr. Wiizer. There was a total allotment of only $500 for the 
year, which includes both domestic and foreign travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there anything else you want to say, Mr. Brown? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In justification of this item? 


TELEPHONE CALLS 


Mr. Brown. We have one other officer in the Office who handles 
exclusively telephone calls from Members of Congress and letters from 
Members of Congress. There is one assistant charged with seeing 
that replies are prepared to all letters, and all information thatis asked 
for over the telephone is provided. 

Mr. Rooney. Why could not this all be done by having two 
intelligent telephone operators refer the Member’s call to the desk in 
the State Department that is concerned, or to whatever official in the 
Department is concerned? Why the necessity for this $171,000? 

Mr. Brown. Some of the questions that come up are not so easy to 
answer. We find the most efficient way to get the information to the 
Member of Congress is to take the question and then get in touch with 
the particular office concerned and put him in touch with the Member 
of Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. Why could not that be done as I suggested? 

Mr. Brown. We did that in the past, and even with the—— 

Mr. Rooney. Has there been any imprevement in the relationship 
at the Capitol as a result of installing this luxurious office of 27 people, 
calling for an expenditure of $171,000? 

Mr. Brown. That office has been in existence for a number of 
years; it has not been just installed. I would say that there has been 
improvement. 

NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilber, how many employees were there in this 
office in the fiscal year 1949? 

Mr. Wiser. I do not have the 1949 figure with me, but I will be 
glad to supply it. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert in the record the number for each of 
the years since 1945? 

Mr. Wiiper. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Number of employees engaged in congressional relations activity 


Em- Em- 
Fiscal vear: ployees | Fiscal year— Continued ployees 
1945 1949 ES DSi, ee lib 
1946 : 1950 3s Jt 25 
RF iis cos. , erg oS TEE eee ieee te 
OS Rae eae 


Mr. Wiser. I might say that there were 25 in this office in 1950, 
and 27 in 1951. 


Mr. Brown. This office was organized with an Assistant Secretary 
some 2 years——— 


Mr. Roonry. Not more than two years ago? 
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Mr. Brown. It was about 2 years ago. 

Mr. Hume sine. As a result of the reorganization. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you have before that? 

Mr. Brown. The Office of the Counselor of the Department, 
handling Congressional Relations at that time, with a staff of approxi- 
mately this same size. I do not have the exact figure. 


PREPARATION OF LEGISLATIVE MEASURES 


Mr. Preston. How many bills did this staff actually prepare for 
submission to Congress in the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Brown. During the fiscal year? 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Brown. I have the figures on the basis of the calendar year. 

Mr. Preston. That is ated enough. 

Mr. Brown. We have prepared approximately 96 legislative 
measures. 

Mr. Preston. How many were submitted? 

Mr. Brown. Approximately 36 were finally sent to the Congress. 

Mr. Preston. 36 out of 96 prepared? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. And of those, 36 bills reached Congress. Now, did 
you actually prepare, your legal section in the Department of State, 
prepare, and send up that legislation? 

Mr. Brown. We worked in the preparation of the legislation from 
its conception on to the presentation to Congress. We worked with 
the officials, the departments concerned, on the preparation of the 
bill, preparatory to its presentation, the selection of the witnesses and 
the preparation of the witnesses. 

Mr. Preston. Did this legislation have to go through the program 
planning group? 

Mr. Brown. The program planning? 

Mr. Preston. Yes; you have in the Department some set-up—— 

Mr. Rooney. Policy planning? 

Mr. Preston. A program planning or policy planning set-up? 

Mr. Brown. All of it does not go through policy planning; some 
of the bills are minor bills. 


LE NERS eR ST 





























REPORTS ON LEGISLATION 





Now in addition to the bills that we are responsible for preparing, 
we also have to prepare reports upon legislation, on bills that are 
introduced in the Congress. The State Department’s position has to 
be formulated and sent to the committees concerned with the legis- 
lation. During the year 1950 we had 335 bills submitted to us by 
committee chairmen for reports. 

Mr. Preston. All right, let us take the bills that are submitted 
to you from the Congress: When a bill is introduced and the com- 
mittee sends it down to the State Department, do they ask you to 
write a report on that bill? 

Mr. Brown. No. 

Mr. Preston. The bill goes to the section that writes the report, 
they send it back to you for transmittal to Congress? 

Mr. Brown. They write the report and we check the report to see 
that the views that are expressed and the information expresses the 
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views of the Department. Furthermore, from time to time, we assist 
in writing the report. 

Mr. Preston. All right, let us go back to the question of the 
preparation of bills. How many bills did your section actually pre- 
pare of the 96? You said a moment ago that 36 were submitted to 
Congress. How many did you actually prepare in your section? 

Mr. Brown. We did not write any, entirely by ourselves. We 
cooperated in the drafting of all of them. 

Mr. Preston. I get then, from your description of the work done 
in this section, that you are a very vital link in this chain of red tape 
in the Department; you seem to fit into the picture, but you do not 
actually do very much, do you? 

Mr. Brown. I think we do a great deal. 

Mr. Preston. You do not prepare any bills; you do not write any 
reports. You receive congressional requests? 

Mr. Brown. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. When you get a congressional request you do not 
do anything except to refer it to the proper service in the State 
Department which has to do the work? 

Mr. Brown. No; we refer it to them for action, but we work with 
them in the preparation of reports affecting other areas of the depart- 
ment besides the one to which it has come for action, from Economic 
Affairs, for instance. 

We get the people together and come up with the Department’s 
position on the bill, 

Mr. Preston. As a matter of fact, it seems to me your most impor- 
tant function is, from the Department of Statestandpoint, that of exer- 
cising control over congressional relationships for the benefit of the 
Department rather than having the various subdivisions of the State 
Department deal directly with ces of Congress. 

Mr. Brown. That I can say is not the purpose of the Department, 
but from comments we have had we think it is beneficial to the Con- 
gress, to have one office that they know they can call and get service. 

Mr. Preston. Well, that is a debatable statement. 

Mr. Brown. As I say, that is based on information that has come 
to us from Members of Congress who have called on us. 

Mr. Preston. If you will go back and look up the import tax on 
lumber by the Cuban Government and see how long that item has been 
in your office, without any effective action being taken—— 

Mr. Brown. There are some problems, of course, that are not im- 
mediately solvable. 

Mr. Preston. That should not be, by agreement, under the recipro- 
cal trade agreement—and I have even gone to Habana myself and 
talked to the Ambassador there about it, and yet the situation stays 
the same. I know I have called down there trying to get something 
done about this, but have not been able to do anything so far. That is 
a matter that the liaison section handles; I have contacted Mr. McFall 
on that, but still the tax is charged. Ambassador Butler has tried to 
obtain relief but to no avail. 

Mr. Roonry. While we are on this subject: Is there any particular 
reason why we have been denied the privilege of meeting with Mr. 
Moreland? 

Mr. Brown. No, and I shall see that is corrected. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps you will not need to do so. 
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PREPARATION OF LETTERS TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Now, you say you wrote 6,300.letters to Members of Congress. 
That is about 31 a day, is it not? 

Mr. Brown. Over the whole year, yes. That is the average. Of 
course, they were not all received in that ratio. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not show very much in results with regard to 
bills before the Congress, and now it turns out that you are answering 
only approximately 31 letters a day, and you have a staff of 27 people 
that cost the taxpayers $171,747. 


OFFICE OF THE UNDER SECRETARY 


Mr. Marsua.t. I have a question concerning the item on page 15, 
the Office of the Under Secretary. In 1950 you showed 26 actually 
employed, and in 1951 it shows 36. This next year also the same 
figure of 36. Would you comment on that, please? 

Mr. Rooney. That was when Mr. Webb came into the Department 
and we gave him additional employees, following the reorganization 
of the Department, pursuant to the so-called Hoover Commission 
report. Is that correct? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is correct, yes. 


Mr. WILBER (interposing). Also, the scientific staff came in about 
that time. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE UNDER SECRETARY, FISH AND WILDLIFE 


Mr. Marsnatt. I think it is on page 16 you refer to about eight 
positions for the Special Assistant to the Under Secretary, Fish and 
Wildlife Service. Briefly what is the State Department’s connection 
with Fish and Wildlife? 

Mr. McWituiams. Mr. Chairman, the Department has respon- 
sibility for negotiating all of the international treaties concerning 
fishing rights. For example, at the present time, on the east coast 
and also on the west coast, fishermen, United States nationals, are 
fishing in international waters. It is necessary to have conservation 
measures in effect as between governments. 

For example, with Canada we have the halibut treaty and the 
salmon treaty by which each Government undertakes to conserve the 
fish in the area in which both countries fish, to see that there is a 
continual. reproduction of resources and that the fisheries are not 
depleted. There is a commission which regulates and which con- 
serves the fisheries in those territories. 

We have treaties with several South American countries as to 
fisheries rights. This section has the responsibility of negotiating 
those treaties, under which the United States fisheries industry is 
een at in international waters. When fishermen from the United 

tates get into trouble by moving outside the boundaries of waters 


covered by treaty, and where they have no right to be, they may be 
arrested or they may be put in prison, and this section has the respon- 
sibility to see that appropriate diplomatic action is taken to assure 
that proper safeguards are give to United States fishermen. 

Mr. MarsHauti. Do you have anything to do with the oyster 
proposition out here in Virginia-Maryland? 
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Mr. McWi.uiams. No; our responsibility is not inland; it is 
international. 

Mr. MarsHatut. Who handles that—the Department of the 
Interior? 

Mr. McWrurams. Yes; the Fish and Wildlife Service of the 
Department of the Interior. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. In connection with the activities of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior you work rather closely with them? 

Mr. McWuiu1ams. We work closely with the Department, and 
they furnish us with the technical information which we need to do 
our negotiating with other governments. We confine our activities 
to dealing with other governments, and on fish and wildlife matters 
the technical information, such as how fast certain kinds of fish can 
reproduce, and what waters produce most highly, and things of that 
nature we leave to specialists and technicians in the Department of 
the Interior, who furnish us with advice and with the information we 
require in our negotiations with other governments. 


OFFICE OF THE AMBASSADOR AT LARGE 


Mr. Steran. Who is the Ambassador at Large? 

Mr. McWiturams. That is Ambassador Philip C. Jessup. 

Mr. Sreran. Does this $78,637 for that office include travel? 

Mr. Wiser. No. 

Mr. Streran. How is that shown? 

Mr. Wixser. That is included in the allotment for the Office of the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Steran. How much? 

Mr. Wiser. The total amount is $32,000 vee 1951. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the estimate for the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiiser. $35,000; that is both domestic and foreign travel. 


POLICY PLANNING STAFF 


Mr. Sreran. Tell me about this Policy Planning Staff. What are 
the duties of those 28 people? 

Mr. MecWituiams. The Policy Planning Staff was established 
about 3 or 3% years ago at the time General Marshall became Secre- 
tary of State. Its responsibility is to look forward to what problems 
may confront the United States in the coming period and to try to 
develop policies or procedures which will give us a head start on 
facing the things which are coming up. It is an attempt to look 
into the future and to plan in advance. 

I might say over the 3 years it has been very successful. As I am 
sure you are aware, Mr. George Kennan was its first chief. He 
developed procedures by which the staff brings to bear the combined 
judgment of a group of outstanding men on the particular things 
they have need to study. In addition, they bring in outside experts, 
people who are known to be specialists in certain areas, on certain 
types of problems—to give the Department their best advice. 

Mr. Sreran. This $223,957 does not include travel or the employ- 
ment of specialists? 

Mr. McWitui1ams. No, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Wixzser. That is also included in the total amount for the 
Secretary’s office, Mr. Stefan. 
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TRAVEL EXPENSES 


Mr. Sreran. How much is that? 
Mr. Wizzer. That is $32,000 as the total for the Secretary’s 
office for 1951 and $35,000 is requested for 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that the same for the Ambassador at Large? 

Mr. Wiser. That is the grand total travel appropriated for the 
Office of the Secretary, which includes the Planning Staff’s travel. 

Mr. Sreran. $35,000 would be for both items? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. Not just one? 

Mr. WizzeEr. That is the total Office of the Secretary travel. 

Mr. Sreran. Then the $32,000 figure I have been given for Mr. 
Jessup’s office would not be entirely for his office? 

Mr. Wixser. No, sir. | am sorry; 1 perhaps confused you. The 
total $32,000 provided for this year is the total allotment for travel 
for the Office of the Secretary. 

Mr. Sreran. This entire amount? 

Mr. Wizser. That is right, except for the Assistant Secretary of 
State for Congressional Relations and the Special Assistant for Press 
Relations. There are separate allotments for those two. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the separate allotment for Congressional 
Relations? 

Mr. Wixser. That is $500 this year, and the same amount is 
requested for 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. $500 for travel? 

Mr. WILBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You could not do much traveling for that; could you? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. It includes only five domestic trips 
and one foreign trip in that figure. 

Mr. Sreran. For $500? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct—$244 for the domestic trips and $256 
for the foreign trip. I do not know what that foreign trip is. 

Mr. Steran. Where could one go outside the United States for $256? 

Mr. Wixzer. Possibly to South America. I am not sure where. 
It represents a very short trip. 


PERSONNEL IN OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR CONGRESSIONAL 
RELATIONS 


Mr. Sreran. Now, as to these 25 people in Congressional Relations 
you are putting in the record their names and salaries? 
Mr. Wixzser. Yes, sir; we are. 
Mr. Sreran. And their duties? 
Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. One employee has been added since De- 
cember 31, 1950, so the list will be of 26 employees. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Jack K. McFall, $15,000— Assistant Secretary 


Directs Department-congressional relations and manages Department’s legis- 
lative program, which encompasses participation in formulation of policies and 
legislative proposals from their inception through congressional presentation; 
directs the preparation of replies to congressional requests received throtgh 
correspondence and telephone; and consults with and arranges for consultation 
with Members of Congress on foreign policy, its development and problems. 
Advises the Secretary, Under Secretary, and other Assistant Secretaries on con- 
gressional aspects of foreign-relation policies and problems. 
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Ben H. Brown, Jr., GS-16, $11,200—Deputy Assistant Secretary 


Serves as Deputy to the Assistant Secretary, assisting in performance of all 
Assistant Secretary’s functions and carrying on those functions in the absence 
of the Assistant Secretary. 


William H. Dodderidge, $7,600, GS—13—Erzecutive assistant 


Serves as executive assistant to the Assistant Secretary, manages office and 
insures that all matters coming to the attention of the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary are referred to the appropriate officers of that Office and properly 
disposed of. Acts as personnel officer and coordinates the work of the Office 
of the Assistant Secretary in the expeditious disposition of all congressional rela- 
tions action. 


Allen H. Moreland, GS—15, $10,000; Horace H. Smith, GS-15, $10,700—Con- 
gressional liaison officers 


Serve as liaison officers between the Department and Senate and House of 
Representatives, respectively, attend all committee hearings in which the Depart- 
ment is involved, and advise the Assistant Secretary and other Department 
officers on comments and expressions of opinions by committees and members. 
Advise and consult with individual Members of Congress on foreign policy 
programs and legislative requirements and arrange meetings between depart- 
mental officers and members on matters in which members are particularly 
interested. 


Philander P. Claxton, Jr., GS-15, $10,750—Legislative management officer 


Responsible for legislative matters pertaining to the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs, the Bureau of Near Fastern and African Affairs, and the Administrator of 
the Techniea!l Assistance Program. Advises these Bureaus of congressional 
aspects of their policies and programs and manages the legislative proposals 
originating in these Bureaus, ineluding participation in the drafting of bills, prep- 
aration of written presentation materials and briefing papers for witnesses. Co- 
ordinates legislative matters with other interested departments of the Government 
and the Bureau of the Budget. Arranges and participates in consultation between 
officers of these Bureaus and interested committees and Members of Congress. 


Florence K. Kirlin, GS-15, $10,750—Legislative management officer 
Performs same functions as above with respect to the Bureau of Furopean 


Affairs, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Office of Economic Affairs, and the 
Otfice of Intelligence Research. 


George O. Gray, GS-14, $8,800—Legislative management officer 

Performs same functions above with respect to the Bureau of German Affairs, 
Office of the Legal Adviser, Office of Public Affairs, the Office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, and the Bureau of United Nations Affairs. 


Clara G. Me Millan, GS-13, $7,600—Legislation assistant 


Assists Members of Congress by servicing their telephone calls to the Depart- 
ment regarding matters of a general nature. These calls amount to approximately 
5,000 per year. Reviews all congressional mail prior to signing or clearance by 
the Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations— approximately 6,500 during 
1950. Generally assists the Assistant Secretary in his efforts to supply the 
Members of Congress with information and material. 

Louise White, GS-13, $8,400—Legislation assistant 

Obtains and analyzes information in congressional debate and public state- 
ments concerning discussions, action and trends in the Congress on foreign-policy 
legislation and programs, and provides such information to policy officers of the 
Department for their use in the formulation and preparation of departmental 
plans, programs and policies, in the preparation of legislative proposals, and in 
consultations with Members of the Congress on foreign-policy issues, programs 
and legislation. 


Edith Mamish, GS-9, $5,100—Research assistant (Bureau of the Budget Liaison) 
Analyzes all bills, resolutions, reports and hearings, and legislative publications 
and maintains history of those of interest to the Department, apart from the 
Department’s legislative program. Works closely with the Bureau of the Budget, 
other Departments and agencies, and with Departmental officers in insuring 
— reply and clearance within the Department of Congressional and Budget 
ureau requests for the Denartment’s nosition on le islation. Prepares a daily 
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legislative report on status of such requests. Reads Congressional Record and 
prepares a daily summary designed to be an early and quick-reading notice of sig- 
nificant congressional developments. Performs special research as requested. 


Bennie Mae Stevens, GS—9, $5,100—Research assistant (Legislative Reference) 

Maintains a legislative reference service for the use of the Department, which 
involves the collection and indexing of documents and material pertaining to the 
legislative program of the Department, and the cataloging and preservation of 
supplementary material. Answers inquires concerning and prepares a weekly 
status report of legislative developments for departmental distribution. Per- 
forms miscellaneous research as assigned. Attends and prepares reports on con- 
gressional committee hearings to insure that offices concerned are notified of sig- 
nificant developments, which may require departmental action. 


Beatrice Ruffin, GS-9, $4,725—Personal assistant 


Manages the Assistant Secretary’s immediate office. Relates and explains the 
Secretary’s views to various departmental officers. Determines that studies and 
reports requested are initiated, conducted, and completed; composes correspond- 
ence; and performs nontechnical research and works with Secretary in assembling 
material to be used in meetings. 


Mary M. Walker, GS-9, $4,600—Administrative assistant 


Responsible for the daily operational matters relating to personnel, manage- 
ment, and budgetary services for the Office. Prepares regular and special budget 
estimates and justifications. Maintains appropriate fiscal records of funds for 
personnel, travel, overtime, and other miscellaneous expenses. Processes admin- 
istrative actions, including personnel actions, travel arrangements, ete. Coor- 
dinates the administrative and clerical operations of the Office to effect an expe- 


ditious flow of work. Supervises operation of Office Message Center and Office 
messenger service. 


Annette Vollmer, Florence Grendon, Milrae Jensen, GS-7, $3,950—NSecretaria] 
assistants 

As secretary, arranges calendar, plans detailed schedules for meetings with 

Members of Congress and inter- and intradepartmental groups. Secures and 

compiles materials for superior’s use; takes and transcribes technical and confi- 


dential dictation. Serves as personal assistant in relieving superior of many 
details. 


George Winnett, Jr., GS-7, $3,825—Clerical assistant 


Responsible for insuring that congressional correspondence receives top-priority 
handling. Maintains a close control over all congressional correspondence being 
worked on throughout the Department and to expedite replies. Through this 
system, the average time required in the answering of congressional letters has 
within the past year been reduced from an average of 14 days to less than 4 days. 
Assists in the answering of oral inquiries from Members of Congress. Assists in 
the review of correspondence addressed to Members of Congress. 


Louise Pines, GS-6, $4,075; Ruth Filsinger, GS-6, $3,575; Mary Ann Sames, 
GS-6, $3,450—Secretarial assistants 
Regularly is reponsible for (1) developing superior’s working schedule, (2) taking 
and transcribing dictation, (3) generally disposing of considerable administrative 
and clerical matters directed to superior, who is absent an appreciable portion of 


time for attendance at meetings of Members of the Congress or of officers of the 
Department of State and other departments. 


Helen E. McAllister, GS-5, $3,100; Norma Griffin, GS-5, $3,475—Secretary 
(stenographers) 
Secretarial and clerical assistants responsible for planning schedules, making 
appointments, and reviewing incoming and outgoing mail. Receives telephonic 
messages and reports which must be promptly relayed to interested persons by 


telephone or memorandum. Takes and transcribes technical and confidential 
dictation and maintains necessary files. 


Barbara E. Mason, GS—4, $2,875—Clerk 


Receives, analyzes, and distributes incoming communications received in the 
Office and assigns appropriate routings. Maintains appropriate records of 
classified material. Assists in maintaining card index of legislation introduced of 
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interest to Department and acknowledging requests from Congress for Depart- 
ment’s comments on pending or proposed legislation, Daily prepares report of 
Legislation and Legislative Reports eleared through the Office. 

Curtis White, CPC-4, $2,770; James O. Holland, CPC-3, $2,412— Messengers 


Responsible for collecting and delivering documents, papers and other material 
requirine special handling; running special errands between the Office and other 
Goverrinent agencies and the Congress; performing simple clerical duties, such as 
opening mail, alphabetizing papers for filing and sealing outgoing mail; and assist- 
ing in the arrangement of furniture, obtaining and stocking supplies, etc. 


LEGAL ADVISER 


WITNESS 
ADRIAN S. FISHER, LEGAL ADVISER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, the Office of the Legal Adviser, 
appears at page 20 of the justifications. At this point we shall insert 
in the recurd the table on page 20, from which it appears that the 
request is in the amount of $571,585 for 97 employees, the same as the 
appropriation and the personnel in the current fiscal year. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Tue LEGAL ADVISER 


Executive direction and policy formulation 





Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 





Organization unit l | | l 

| Num- | | Num- | “ Num- | : 

| ber | ber | Rate | “ber | Rate 
| } | j 





The Legal Adviser | 97 | $571, 585 


| | | 
97 | $571, 585 | 97 | $571, 585 
i i 





WORKLOAD DATA 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a workload statement with regard to 
the Office of the Legal Adviser? 

Mr. McWruiams. I have the Legal Adviser, Mr. Adrian Fisher, 
here. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a workload chart? 

Mr. Fisuer. | can provide it for the record, broken down for two 
subdivisions of the office. It is not possible to give you an over-all 
chart, because the type of work in the various component offices is 
varied. For example, one of the largest components of the office is 
the treaty unit, with which I am sure the chairman (Mr. Rooney) is 
familiar. It requires specialists in the law of treaties. They have 
the primary responsibility for such matters as treaty drafting and 
treaty clearing, providing information on the full powers and some of 
the other formalities necessary for treaties, providing information and 
services to permit the embassies abroad and lawyers to know what 
the treaty rights and obligations of this country are; also for compiling 
for use of the political units of the Department information on treaties 
of other countries. 

I will be delighted to break those down quantitatively for you and 
supply it for the record. 
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(The information referred to is as follows:) 
Treaty Arrarrs STarr 
MAJOR CONTRIBUTIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1950 


1. Drafted 27 proposed treaties and other agreements. 
2. Revised drafts of 130 treaties and agreements prepared in other offices of 
the Department. 
3. Drafted reports to the President on 25 treaties with a view to submission of 
those treaties to the Senate for its advice and consent to ratification. 
4. Members of staff served as treaty advisers at four formal international 
conferences: 
(a) United Nations Conference on Road and Motor Transport (Geneva). 
(b) First session of International Wheat Conference (Washington). 
(c) International Telecommunication Union Region 2 Conference (Washing- 


on). 

(d) Fourth Inter-American Radio Conference (Washington). 

5. Participated in many meetings on bilateral negotiations with representatives 
of other governments, including, among others: 

(a) Meetings with representatives of Argentine, Canadian, Colombian, and 
Uruguayan Governments regarding double taxation convention. 

(b) Meetings with representatives of Canada on the treaty regarding uses of 
the waters of the Niagara River. 

6. Attended congressional committee hearings on various treaty matters, 
for example, the Convention on Road Traffic and the recently approved law on 
the publication of treaties in a new compilation. 

7. Prepared comprehensive documentation on all significant developments 
on treaty law since 1945 for use by the International Law Commission of the 
United Nations. 

8. Recommended position to be taken on numerous treaty questions, for 
example: 
sy (a) Whether or not the Paris telegraph regulations required approval by the 

enate. 

(b) Application of consular convention with the Republic of the Philippines to 
Philippine citizens in the United States Navy. 

(c) Tax exemptions for British Foreign Service officers living in Arlington, Va. 

(d) Obligation of the United States under the convention of 1867 to furnish 
the U.S. S. R. with copies of documents regarding Alaska. 

(e) Publication by the Department of United States treaties and agreements 
in a new compilation separate from the Statutes at Large. 

(f) Determination of liability of private operating agencies for share of expenses 
of administrative telecommunication conferences. 

9. Continued performing depositary functions with respect to various interna- 
tional agreements for which the United States is depositary, for example, the 
Chicago aviation agreements, the 1949 wheat agreement, the Northwest Atlantic 
Fisheries Convention, the 1949 Inter-American radio agreement, the International 
Whaling Convention of 1946, the convention of the World Meteorological Organ- 
ization and the International Monetary Fund and Bank agreements, each of which 
is very active. 

10. Drafting: In addition to drafts of new treaties and of reports thereon to the 
President, L/T prepared: 10 ratifications and acceptances, 8 proclamations, 27 
full powers, 327 letters in reply to inquiries, and, 228 instructions and diplomatic 
notes. 


11. Prepared 27 special surveys and lists of treaties and agreements on various 
subjects. 


12. Prepared manuscripts for publication of 152 treaties and agreements 
concluded by the United States. 

13. Prepared certificates for registering with the United Nations 158 treaties 
and other agreements and 49 certificates on aviation agreements for registration 
with the International Civil Aviation Organization. 

14. Prepared preliminary documentation on 352 treaties and other agreements 
concluded by the United States and on over three times that number of treaties 
to which the United States is not a party. 

15. Prepared annotations on 181 treaties and agreements and revised annota- 
tions on 235 treaties and agreements for publication in the loose-leaf service 
entitled ‘“‘United States Treaty Developments.” 

16. Member of staff lectured on treaty negotiation to the School of Basic 
Officer Training, Foreign Service Institute. 
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TREATIES 


Mr. Rooney. With how many treaties have you been concerned in 
the past fiscal year? + 

Mr. Fisuer. In the past fiscal year we have drafted 27 treaties and 
other agreements. Then there were over 130 treaties and agreements 
prepared in other offices of the department. 

Mr. Rooney. With a staff of 97 people? 

Mr. Fisuer. That is the treaty unit itself. The treaty unit itself 
is subdivided into 16 professional and 9 nonprofessional—clerks and 
stenographers. I was trying to break it down into the various operat- 
ing functions for you. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want to make a statement with regard to this 
requested appropriation of $571,585? 





ORGANIZATION AND FUNCTIONS OF THE OFFICE 


Mr. Fisuer. I can do better by giving the components to you. 
When you get through with the treaty unit, you reach the Claims 
Section. 'The Claims Section handles claims of this Government and 
others claims presented against us and the presenting of claims to 
other foreign governments for which we are entitled to reimbursement. 
That in the budget is seven professionals and four nonprofessionals. 
It is primarily or at least in large part a service unit. It is run by Ben 
English, who is an old hand at this, and the best judges of his ability are 
those people who deal with international claims, and the expressions 
of a number of those who have worked with him, I think, is a universal 
recommendation. I know when I became Leg | Adviser a few people 
I had not known before said, ‘Look, you have an awfully good man 
down there, Ben English,’ people who worked with him. They 
said, “He is a good man. When we come down there, he can give us 
what information we want.” 

With those two exceptions, the rest of the organization is designed 
to follow the organization of the Department. We ourselves are not 
work initiators; we are a service function. We have men assigned 
to assist the Deputy Under Secretary for Administration; we have 
people assigned to assist the Deputy Under Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, and all of the programs of the 
Department involving in one way or another legal principles. 

You understand that our business is controlled by the extent of the 
substantive and functional business in the Department. For that 
reason, this budget represents in a sense a microfilm of the legal 
aspects of the entire work of the Department. 

I think that is the justification, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Do you advise the UN personnel? 

Mr. Fisuer. Yes, sir; we do. 

, Mr. Preston. It is gratifying to see your budget stays at the same 
igure. 

Mr. Fisuer. We try to do with what we have. 

Mr. MarsHatu. How many treaties did you draft or how many 
items were put in the form of treaties last year in connection with 
fish and wildlife? 

Mr. Fisuer. I would have to provide that for the record. In the 
international field, that is a pretty active subject, but I do not have 
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the breakdown on that particular subject. If I may supply it for 
the record, I would certainly like to do so. 
Mr. Marsnatu. I would like to see that included in the record. 
Mr. Rooney. It shall be inserted in the record'‘at this point. 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Work PERFORMED BY THE TREATY AFFAIRS Starr (L/T) oF THE LEGAL Ap- 
VISER’s OrricE DuRING THE PERIop JuLy 1949 To JuNE 1950 on CONVENTIONS 
RELATING TO Fish AND WILDLIFE MATTERS 


1. Reviewed drafts of four new fishery conventions. 

2. Prepared report to the President .on the port privileges convention with 
Canada with a view to the submission of that convention to the Senate for its 
advice and consent to ratification. This report outlines the general purpose of 
the convention, gives background information as to the need for the convention, 
and explains the manner in which it is to operate. 

3. Performed depositary functions of the United States with respect to the 
International Whaling Convention of 1946 and the Northwest Atlantic Fisheries 
Convention of 1949. 

4. Prepared, for signature by the President, full powers authorizing signature 
of the port privileges convention.with Canada, and ratifications of the Northwest 
Atlantic Fisheries Convention and the tuna conventions with Costa Rica and 
Mexico. Prepared protoco! of exchange of ratifications of tuna convention with 
Costa Rica and arranged for and participated in the ceremony of such exchange 
between the Secretary of State and the Ambassador of Costa Rica. Subsequently 
prepared the President’s proclamation of that convention. 

5. Participated in formulation of exchange of notes with Costa Rica setting 
forth understandings respecting the tuna convention with that country. 


Assistant SECRETARY FOR Economic AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


WILLARD L. THORP, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE FOR ECO- 
NOMIC AFFAIRS 

CHARLES H. MACE, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 

LEROY D. STINEBOWER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AND 
DEVELOPMENT POLICY 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Economic Affairs’ and 
appears at page 22 of the justifications. The request, which is analyzed 
on pages 22 and 23 of the justifications, is for an increase of $40,300 
above the amount appropriated in the current fiscal year and an in- 
crease of nine employees. These pages will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 
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(The material referred to follows: ) 


AssISTANT SECRETARY FOR Economic AFFAIRS 


Aetivity: Executive direction and policy formulation 





] : 
Actual, 1950 | 2stimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 | crease or 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


decrease 





Organization unit 7 —|— 
Num-| Ra |Num- 


te ber 


E 
a Awe Rate 





Office of the Assistant Secretary $310, 015 | 59 








Office of International Trade Policy: 
Office of the Director 68, 020 i 68, 020 | 
Petroleum Policy staff 42, 775 42,775 | 
Commercial Policy staff 246, 120 242, 245 | 
International Business Practices | 

Policy staff__.........-- 
Economic Resources and Secur- | | 
ity staff ‘ 187, 595 155,230 | 35 195, 380 +8 | +$40, 150 


111, 205 106, 890 106, 890 en © 











Subtotal pice tan 655, 715 | 5 615, 160 111 | 655,310 | +8 +40, 150 





Office of Financial and Development | 
Policy: 
Office of the Director._........_- 
Lend-Lease and surplus Prop- 
MEE oc-s ha kaearecectenet. 65, 505 : 29, 600 | 5 29, 600 |_.....| 
Monetary Affairs staff 129, 360 128,260 | 21 pS Seen Pee 
Investment and Economic De- 


velopment staff 3 | 202,040} 31 198,705 | 29| 179,355 | -2| ~19, 350 


104, 685 101,805 | 15} 101,805 |__- 


| 
| ie 
Em wey ry 








Subtotal. 501,590 | 72| 458,370} 70} 439,020| —2| —19,350 





Office of Transport and Communi- 
eations Policy: 
Office of the Director____._..___- 49, 685 
Shipping Policy staff._......___- | 51, 580 
Inland Transport Policy staff___- 31, 350 : 31, 3: { 31, 350 j....--| 
Aviation Policy staff__.......__. ; 87, 586 84, 930 98,030 | +2 
Telecommunications Policy staff. 5 | 140,205 | 25 | 139,950 5 | 139,950 |. __- 


Subtotal_____._- heeds paidbiaisadmases 























Total, Assistant Secretary for | | 
Economic Affairs | 309 |}, 827, 720 





| 


| | 
204 |1, 743,885 | 303 |1, 784,185 | +9 | +40, 300 
| | | | | 


| 
| 
| 
‘ 





GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonxry. Do you have a statement with regard to this requested 
appropriation, Mr. Thorp? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to insert it in the record at this 
point and have you comment upon it. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE AssISTANT SECRETARY, Economic AFFAIRS 


I am here to testify on the needs of the Economic Offices of the Department. 
The changes which have developed in the international economic situation as a 
result of the present world crisis have had a sharp impact on the character and 
emphasis of our work, increasing greatly our problems and responsibilities. I 
would like to discuss some of these changes and the implications which they have 
on our work. 

Security considerations necessitated the tightening of export controls, an effort 
calling for close cooperation among the interested agencies of this Government. 
A wider range of raw materials and manufactured goods was brought under con- 
trol. These measures were supplemented by intergovernmental consultation 
which had the objective of working out a system of United States export controls 
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and friendly government controls that are mutually supporting and of maximum 
effectiveness. Increasing attention has also been given to the security aspects of 
the export of industrial technology. ; : 

The present world supply situation indicates a shift from prospective surpluses 
to serious shortages in a number of basic commodities, accompanied by rapid 
price increases. These shortages are all the more serious in view of the accelerated 
defense and production requirements of this and other governments. It has 
been necessary to provide export measures which will assure the most efficient 
free-world use of these commodities. The upward revision of stockpile objectives 
has also contributed to supply and procurement problems. The result of these 
developments has been to increase substantially the number of items subject to 
control and allocation. This trend will continue as demand from both military 
and nonmilitary sources expands. 

From its nature, the short-supply problem embraces the entire free world and 
cannot be limited to a regional basis. This problem has been considered over the 
last few months by the Governments of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France. The result has been to propose to the other nations of the free world 
the establishment of a series of intergovernmental standing commodity zroups, on 
which the important produeing and consumer countries will be represented, to 
recommend to the governments concerned action requirec to expand production, 
conserve supplies, and assure distribution in a manner to achieve most effective 
utilization of particular short-supply materials. 

In the financial and economic development field, we are now faced with the 
necessity of concentrating on measures of economic defense and the development 
of economic programs which will make the maximum contribution to the military 
strength of the tree world. The principal line of activity we see ahead will be the 
development of financial policy in connection with the control of foreign financial 
transactions. It will be necessary to develop financial policies and techniques to 
facilitate the mutual defense assistance program. The Cited States programs of 
economic aid to various areas of the world will need to be designed increasingly 
to promote the supply of needed materials to the United States and to relieve the 
United States of the burden of supplying those areas out of its own domestic 
supplies, which will be in many respects insufficient to ineet the combined demand. 
There is the related objective of economic assistance programs to combat the 
influence of communism. 

A major objective will be to recast loan policy so that supplies furnished by 
the United States will make the greatest contribution to the over-all mobilization 
effort. 

In the pursuit of these vital defense objectives and in the carrying out of those 
programs closely related to our mobilization effort, we have not lost; and we do 
not intend to lose sight of our long-range commercial and financial objectives. 
We expect that it will be necessary to reexamine our goal of establishing general 
convertibility of currencies in the countries because of the situation which now 
faces the free world. While progress toward convertibility may have to be 
postponed by some countries, in others, recent considerable shifts in their balance 
of payments, particularly as regards dollar earnings, appear to have brought the 
achievement of a substantial degree of convertibility appreciably nearer. 

In the trade field, while controls will become increasingly extensive, there will 
nevertheless continue to be wide areas of international trade moving with reason- 
able freedom from such controls. Through the trade agreements program and 
by making the general agreement on tariffs and trade more effective, this Govern- 
ment will continue its efforts to reduce unnecessarily restrictive tariffs and other 
barriers to production and trade. 

In short, our objective is to take all necessary action to bring about maximum 
mobilization of the economic strength of the free world, but to realize that this 
does not and should not mean that our long-range goals are to be abandoned. 
In fact, the long-terrn foreign economic policy of this Government provides a 
firm foundation for the future and gives promise of a growing strength of the 
economies of those countries combating communism. 

This balance between our special emergency programs and our long-range policy 
objectives is to be seen in the work of the Department in the field of cartels and 
restrictive business practices. Such practices as price fixing, limitations on 
production, division of markets, and related conduct will unjustifiably add to 
the burden of defense costs and contribute to inflationary pressures which impair 
our economic strength. With respect to foreign economic programs and opera- 
tions, we are participating in interagency coordination to relate domestic control 
measures to such programs and operations. 
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We are confronted with the problem of increasing demands on the facilities 
for international transport and communications. In the field of telecommuni- 
cations, like many others, we must both carry on our peacetime work and devote 
new energy to new defense activities. Specifically, the long effort to bring about 
international acceptance of engineering standards in the use of the radio spectrum 
must continue in spite of increasing difficulties. At the same time, control of 
clandestine radio operations and plans for the wartime usage of all international 
communications facilities must take our urgent attention. 

In shipping, a major new element is the activation of the International Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO). Emergency shipping activities under the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), the rapidly growing United States 
merchant marine fleet, and the changing international trade conditions have result- 
ed in additional responsibilities. 

The major emphasis in civil aviation continues to be on the obtaining aad 
maintaining of the complex system of rates, routes, facilities, and services es- 
sential to the operation of United States aircraft on scheduled and nonscheduled 
civil and military flights to foreign points. In the present emergency period, 
the consultations with other agencies and the negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments have increased in significance and urgency. In addition, the present 


situation demands concentration upon plans for the mobilization of international 
civil aviation resources. 


The anticipated opening of the Inter-American Highway from the United 
States to Costa Rica in 1952 requires immediate negotiation of an international 
agreement to cover bus and truck traffic on the highway. 

To carry our the responsibilities of the economic offices we are here requesting 
303 positions and $1,784,185, an increase of 9 positions at $40,300 over 1951. 
This will not provide for many emergency responsibilities now being assigned to 
the economic area. We are now preparing an emergency supplemental estimate 
to cover these requirements. 

Mr. Tuorp. Mr. Chairman, if I had been appearing before this 
committee last summer, I would have been able to give you a very 
optimistic picture with respect to the world economic situation, 
because the expansion and recovery which we have been working so 
hard to achieve in the postwar pecas was really taking hold. Euro- 
pean recovery was moving rapidly; our own balance of payments was 
steadily improving; foreign countries which are underdeveloped were 
beginning to show more progress in developing realistic programs; 
the reciprocal trade program was beginning to show definite results 
in the removal of quotas, and soon. So Iam sorry to have to report, 
which I am sure you all know, that since last summer the world 
economic situation has changed tremendously. We are now back in 
a condition which can be generalized as being a condition of shortages 
once more in the world. 

What has happened, of course, is not only that we and a number of 
European countries have stepped up in a major way our efforts to 
rearm and thus have put on the world economy, which it did not 
have last summer, a tremendous demand for materials. The net 
result has been not only a shortage of materials but a considerable 
rise in the price level. 

As a result of that sitution, our work in the State Department has 
multiplied in the economic field so that we are now back to the 
situation, which we have had at times in the past, of having to work a 
great deal of overtime and week ends. 

The fundamental problems are the problems in the raw-materials 
field, where we have now set up some international machinery in the 
hope that it will bring some order into the picture. We also now, 
having had a steady stream of requests from other countries as to the 
way in which their economies are being affected by shortages, are 
having to rethink in terms of assistnce to foreign countries, because 
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this situation has changed the position of the countries. Some benefit 
from it, those which have raw materials to sell, like most of the Latin 
American countries. Some of the others which are dependent on 
foreign imports, like Greece, Austria, and even France, find their 
international situation much more severe, so that in that area we have 
a great volume of new problems to deal with. a 

We are working very closely with Mr. Wilson of the Mobilization 
Administration with respect to obtaining raw materials, which we are 
helping them to obtain in an international way. At the same time, 
we have also stepped up as part of this new situation consideration of 
what might be called the field of economic defense. By that I mean 
two things—trying to strengthen the free world and trying to hamper 
as much as we can the development of the Soviet economy. This 
involves something which the United States cannot do by itself, and 
we have had to put in a great deal of time working with other coun- 
tries in an effort to get them to join in on this kind of program. And 
all along the line of this new situation of shortages and the new ten- 
sions, we have intensified problems which actually were easing up 
until last summer. 

I think it is very natural that, just as we ourselves in the United 
States have a series of very serious economic problems to deal with in 
reorientating our country, this carries over to other countries, and the 
relationships between the countries. At the same time, there are many 
of the regular problems that are not affected and where the same bur- 
dens are with us, regardless. 

In a field like aviation, for instance, we might think that would 
not be much affected. There we have a great many problems of the 
normal kind, because we operate on fairly short term bilateral agree- 
ments, but we also have new problems with respect to a more careful 
review for some months with respect to such things as the shipment 
of spare parts to other countries, and we have a shortage of new 
airplanes in the field. 

he shipping field is another one where a whole set of new problems 
has developed because what seemed like adequate shipping is now 
proving to be a bottleneck at the present time, particularly if something 
develops which we very much foresee—that is, a serious shortage of coal 
in Europe. Coal is a bulk cargo which requires a lot of ships to move. 

So all I want to do in this introductory comment is to emphasize 
the fact that those of us concerned with the economic problems in the 
State Department find ourselves faced with a series of not entirely 
new problems. Some of them are new; some are intensified problems, 
and we are doing the best we can with them. 

Mr. Roownry. Will you please address yourself to the budget? 


PERSONNEL INCREASE 


Mr. Tuorp. Yes. The budget is virtually the same budget as we 
presented to you a year ago. 

Mr. Roonry. Oh, no; you are asking for nine additional employees. 

Mr. Tuorp. We are asking for 9 additional employees in a total of 
303. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, you are asking for 11 additional 
employees, but you are dropping 2 from the investment and economic 
development staff which is part of the item entitled “Office of Financial 
Development Policy.” Is that correct? 
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Mr. Tuorp. That is correct. The main increase is in the Office of 
International Trade Policy. These additions are in the part of its 
work which has to do with economic resources, which is where the 
commodity problems are found. This relates to the problem of raw- 
material shortages, the international stepping up of production, the 
efforts to get additional sources for the stockpile, and the efforts to 
restrict the flow of commodities to the Soviet Union. That is why we 
have asked for these additional people. 

In the Office of Financial and Development Policy we believe we 
can get along with two less people because of the fact that certain 
work which this Office has had to do in the past with respect to devel- 
opment is now being done by the Technical Cooperation Adminis- 
tration on its own separate, independent budget. So that this, in a 
sense, is a transfer of work out of the State Department into the 
Technical Cooperation Administration. 

In the Office of Transport and Communications Policy, the increases 
are (1) in connection with shipping, where we were down to seven 
people and where the problems have suddenly become major problems 
again and (2) in connection with aviation, where we have a very heavy 
schedule of international negotiations to carry out during the next 
year. 

I would not be frank with the committee if I indicated that this 
particular budget was one which would make it possible for us to 
meet our obligations and carry those responsibilities, but at the time 
this budget was prepared we hoped it would be possible to do it on 
this basis. But the much greater intensity of the whole program with 
respect to rearmament has magnified the problems, and I think it is 
only fair to say that we are going, if those problems continue, to have 
to have more people to meet our responsibilities. 

Mr. Rooney. Perhaps you are getting the cart before the horse. 
You are talking about a supplemental appropriation at a time when 
you are a long way from getting the 11 additional positions. 

Mr. Tuorp. I was merely trying to be frank with the committee 
as to what the situation is. 


PRESENT STATUS OF LEND-LEASE SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the present status of the lend-lease settlement 
with the Soviet Union? 

Mr. Torr. At the present time the Soviet Union negotiations are 
taking place. The Soviet Union has designated their Ambassador to 
negotiate here, and they have sent some people over from Moscow to 
support him on it. Ambassador Wiley is acting as the negotiator for 
the United States. They are having meetings now. 

I must say it is very hard to anticipate any favorable result out of 
these meetings. We have placed a formal demand before them for 
the return of all American ships—merchant ships and naval vessels. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you do that? 

Mr. Torr. Well, we made a demand for about one-half of the 
ships several years ago. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you get? 

Mr. Tuorp. We did not get anything—I should not say we did not 
get anything; we got back 27 frigates and 8 merchant vessels; we got 
a promise of 3 ice breakers, but only 1 has ever come. They say the 
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other two are stuck in the ice somewhere with broken propellers, and 
they could not get them out. We have offered to go and clear them 
ourselves if they will tell us where they are. Other than that, we 
have not had any returns from the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Rooney. What do we claim they owe us? 

Mr. Tuorp. Our estimate as to what they owe us is somewhat over 
$2 billion. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the last amount that they admit owing? 

Mr. Tuorp. They talk about $240 million. I might say when they 
talk about $240 million, that is not a cash offer; that is an offer on the 
basis of a 50-year credit arrangement at very low interest over the 
period. 

LEND-LEASE DEBT OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Mr. Rooney. What is the present status of the lend-lease debt of 
Great Britain? 

Mr. Tuorp. That was settled about 3 to 4 years ago. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the settlement? 

Mr. Tuorp. That was mixed up with the sale of surplus. It 
was about $800 million total. 


(Notr—The exact figure of 622.5 was supplied later.) 


Mr. Torr. That was on a long-term credit basis, and the British 
have made payments as requested in accordance with the agreement. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the payment schedules? 

Mr. Tuorp. May I ask Mr. Stinebower, who is responsible for this, 
to give you the detail? 

Mr. Stinesower. I believe it was a 55-year period. 

Mr. Rooney. You believe it is? Don’t you know? 

Mr. Stinesower. It is a 55-year period. 


(Information that it is a 50-year period was supplied later). 


Mr. Rooney. At how much a year? 
Mr. Stinesower. I will have to give you that figure for the record. 
(The yearly payment is approximately $18 million per year.) 

Mr. Rooney. You do not remember these figures? 

Mr. Strnesower. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Well, this is the second largest item in your shop, in 
regard to lend-lease settlements, is it not? 

Mr. Stinesower. It is the largest item. 

Mr. Rooney. It is the largest agreed item. Let us put it that way. 
Correct? 

Mr. Stinespower. Yes, sir. It is the largest item in any sense. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, Mr. Thorp was talking about $2 billion as our 
claim against the Soviet Union. Now you have told me you have 
settled with Great Britain for in the neighborhood of $800 million. 
Are my figures correct? 

Mr. Stinespower. I was talking about the over-all amount of 
lend-lease we had given the United Kingdom, which is the largest 
amount of lend-lease given. Mr. Thorp was talking in terms of the 
settlement. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount of lend-lease given Great 
Britain, for which we have settled for approximately $800 million? 
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Mr. StineBower. About $25 billion. Most of that was in the form 
of military equipment that was consumed in the process of the war. 


(A corrected figure of $21 billion was supplied later.) 


Mr. Rooney. Do you consider $800 million a good settlement? 

Mr. StineBoweEr. The principle on which the settlement was 
made was to make no charge for items lost and consumed and used up 
during the war. The settlement was in terms of commodities which 
were in the pipeline afterward and which remained for consumption 
in the countries when the war was over. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Thorp, has any payment on the final settlement 
with Great Britain yet been received? 

Mr. Strnespower. None of them are due yet. I think they begin 
in 1952, but I would have to check that. 


(The first payment is due December 31, 1951.) 


M1. Rooney. When do we get some of the principal, if ever? 

Mr. Stinespower. Those principal payments begin December 31, 
1951. 

Mr. Rooney. In what amount? 

Mr. Stinesower. | will have to check the figure. 

(The amount is approximately $18 million, consisting of both principal and 
interest. However, in accordance with the agreement the United States has 
received the equivalent of $17.5 million in local currency and real estate.) 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know whether or not Great Britain has made 
any payments on their obligations to Israel, India, Egypt, and other 
countries? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes; they have. In connection with their sterling 
balances, which are obligations in the pound sterling, they have made 
payments. Those sterling balances were left after the war, and there 
have been some reductions, although at the same time other obligations 
have been built up. So that actually the British position is not one 
of an over-all great reduction in her foreign obligations. 


RECIPROCAL TRADE PROGRAM 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Thorp, you are in charge of the reciprocal trade 
program? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Preston. For the last year or two I have been raising this 
question each time you gentlemen have come before us. I was just 
looking to see if I raised it last year, and I could not find it at the 
moment—the question of the reciprocal trade agreement this Govern- 
ment has with the Republic of Cuba concerning the import tax which 
they charge on lumber. 

They have constantly violated their agreement with this Govern- 
ment and have charged an import tax on all lumber shipped in from 
this country, while they have permitted similar lumber to come in 
from some of the Latin American countries— Honduras in particular— 
without the enforcement of the tax. I have called this to the attention 
of the State Department repeatedly, and Mr. Butler, the Ambassador, 
has made numerous representations to the Cuban Government about 
this, always receiving the same promise of some action in the future 
but which never Sah cea a reality. 
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I think a sufficient length of time has passed to permit our Govern- 
ment to press the Cuban Government to live up to their agreement 
with us and, if they are not going to, to take some steps of a retaliatory 
nature to let them know they cannot make an agreement with us and 
get by indefinitely with failing to live up to it like they have been 

oing. 
ye you familiar with that situation? 

Mr. Tuorp. I am not familiar specifically with the lumber one. 
I have two comments to make. One, I basically agree with you 
that in the case of reciprocal trade agreements, if the other country 
fails to live up to its obligations, it is our duty to take action. And I 
can say that with some confidence, because that is what we have done 
with Mexico. Mexico failed to live up to her part of the agreement 
with us, and we gave Mexico plenty of opportunity to work the situa- 
tion out, and when they failed to do it we terminated the agreement 
with them. 

In the case of Cuba, I am more familiar with the difficulties we have 
had over textiles than I am with lumber. I do know in the textile 
field we have had real difficulty about the trade agreement and have 
been having discussions with them. 

I will be very glad personally to move in on this lumber problem, 
with which I am not familiar. I certainly would entirely agree that 
this Government cannot be in a position of having its undertakings 
with other countries violated. 

Mr. Preston. I hope you won’t treat it as de novo, because it has 
been in existence for some time. 

Mr. Tuorp. I will get caught up on it right away and move on from 
there. 


DUPLICATION OF FUNCTIONS OF COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Preston. I am wondering, Mr. Thorp, if there is considerable 
duplication and overlapping of this section and our Office of Inter- 
national Trade in the Commerce Department. Hearing your general 
statement and the general statement given by the Office of Inter- 
national Trade of the Commerce Department, I for one recognize a 
striking similarity. What about that? 

Mr. Tuorp. We have worked very closely together, and I am not 
aware of duplication. We have had a number of special studies made 
to make sure that was not the case. By and large, it is our responsi- 
bility to carry out negotiations with other governments. We have to 
be concerned with particular things which are done which have a bear- 
ing on the over-all foreign relations. We are not in a position to do 
many of the things which the Office of International Trade does, which 
has experts in much greater numbers than we do on the specific com- 
modity situations, for example. But I think the two offices work well 
together without duplication. A large part of our work is related 
directly to the relationship with other governments. 

Mr. Preston. Do your people make a study of the available 
supplies throughout the world? 

Mr. Tuorr. No. We take that from the Department of Agricul- 
ture or the Department of Commerce or the Department of the 
Interior, which ever it may be. We could not pretend in our small 
handful of people to have experts on any of those things. We have 
to rely on the rest of the Government. 
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If I may just take a case, when Mr. Attlee came over here, one of 
the things he stressed was his concern about the sulfur situation. 
When Mr. Petsch was here from France, he was concerned about the 
sulfur situation. When Mr. Holland, Prime Minister of New Zealand, 
was here, the only person I think he called on other than Cabinet level 
people was myself to raise the question of sulfur. 

We in the State Department do not pretend to have any expert on 
sulfur, but we have to have someone who knows enough about it to 
know where the experts are in the Government so. that we can carry 
on the necessary discussion with these individuals. 

Mr. Preston. You rely on OIT for that? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes, sir. In this particular case, we worked very 
closely also with Mr. Wilson’s group in the Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion, because sulfur happens suddenly to have become one of the very 
critical materials in the world. 


REQUEST FOR INCREASED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. Your division has operated at its maximum effi- 
ciency, I assume, during the past fiscal year. 

Mr. Tuorp. To the best of my ability, it has; yes. 

Mr. Preston. It has performed its function for which it has re- 
sponsibility; has it not? 

Mr. Tuorp. I think so. 

Mr. Preston. Why do you need extra people, then, other than 
for what you said a while ago, in the Office of International Trade 
Policy? ; 

Mr. Tuorr. That is the main reason. If it was the same world as 
it was a year ago, I do not think I would be asking for extra people. 
I might even be getting along with a few less. 

Mr. Preston. Oh, do not make that mistake. 

Mr. Tuorp. Well, we have done that in the past in our economic 
group. 

Mr. Preston. You would become very unique in the Government 
if you ever started reducing your strength, Mr. Thorp, and would be 
the envy of entire official Washington if you were able to retrench. 

Do you think you can do the job again this coming fiscal year with 
what you have had, with the personnel you have had, by a little extra 
exertion, a little more effort on the part of the people in your depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Tuorp. No, sir; I do not think we can. 

Mr. Preston. Let us see who would suffer. Suppose we do not 
give it to you: Who is going to suffer; what is going to be affected? 

Mr. Tuorp. I think the only thing that will happen, to take a 
specific case, will be that it will not be possible to work out as rapidly 
with other governments the increased supplies of materials which are 
needed for the stockpile, which is a very important matter. For 
instance, manganese from India has come to be a source of about 
one-third of our manganese. It has stepped up from 200,000 to 
600,000. That has been a result of two types of activity. One is the 
procurement agencies of the Government going to the producers of 
manganese, but it was not entirely within their control, because 
manganese is something which moves by rail to the water, and the 
bottleneck was the railroad, and the railroad was Government-owned. 
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So the responsibility for getting the Government to step up its handling 
of the railroad fell on the State Department to negotiate with the 
Government. This is a very important thing today. 

Mr. Preston. Are you testifying now, Mr. Thorp, that, if we do 
not give you these additional people, this Government is going to 
suffer a shortage of manganese as a result? 

Mr. Tuorp. No. I am giving you an illustration of the kind of 
service these people will perform. 

Mr. Preston. I am asking where will be the effect—what specific 
spot. Put your finger on that, if you will. 

Mr. Tuorp. I think I would have to answer that in the same way 

ou would answer the question as to where famine hits a population. 
You cannot pick out the people who will die as a result, but you know 
the total situation will be weaker. 

What we do with our 300 people is to put them on the most im- 

rtant things. All I can say is that our responsibilities will not be 

ully met unless we have enough people to meet them, but I cannot 
answer specifically. Certainly would not want to say that manga- 
nese, which is a key thing, would suffer, because obviously we will put 
the people on manganese, but it will mean perhaps someone would not 
be able to work on kyanite or something else. The net result is that the 
work would suffer, although I cannot pin it down specifically as to what 
we would drop out. 

Mr. Preston. How many man-hours a year would nine people 
give you? 

Mr. WILBER. 18,720. 
Mr. Preston. 18,720? 
Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 


RELATIVE 





VALUE OF MAN-HOURS 


Mr. Preston. Just how important these man-hours are relatively 
I do not know. Mr. Thorp, do you have any way of checking up on 
your employees? Do you have any way of knowing whether your 
—_ eons to work on time every day, or whether some of them come 
in late? 

Mr. Tuorp. I cannot testify on that, but I do know that when I 
call on them early in the morning they are there. Insofar as those I 
have checked are concerned, they are there early in the morning. 

Mr. Preston. But you do not have any way of knowing shather 
those who are supposed to be there at 8:30 in the morning are on duty; 
have you? 

Mr. Tuorp. As far as I am concerned, I have an executive officer 
who is responsible for seeing that the office is run efficiently, and I 
do know that we have time and attendance reports in our various 
offices. 

Mr. Preston. But if a person is 30 minutes late coming in—and 
I realize that this is not peculiar to your shop—if a person is 30 
minutes late, does anybody dock that person for being 30 minutes 
late? They are not docked for that; are they? 

Mr. Mace. Yes; that is regarded as absence. 

Mr. Preston. As a 30-minute absence? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir; he is charged with 30 minutes’ absence 

Mr. WILBER (interposing): He is charged with an hour. 
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Mr. Preston. In such a case who checks on that? 
Mr. Wiser. We have an administrative officer who handles that 
and who is responsible for it. 

Mr. Preston. But that is not true throughout the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. Wizser. Yes, sir; as a policy that is true. It may be violated 
on occasion, but as a policy it is true. 

Mr. Preston. My information is it is not enforced, and I could 
produce people, if you insisted, who might express that same view, 
and who would say in your establishment definitely it is not enforced. 
If you can assure that it is done, that is all right. 

ow, then, you do not have a rule in your shop about how many 
coffee breaks a person may take; do you? 

Mr. Mace. No; we have no rule permitting coffee breaks. 

Mr. Preston. It is not a rule, as you state, but it is allowed; is 
it not? If a person wants to get up from his desk and go to the 
cafeteria and get a cup of coffee nobody says he cannot do that; is 
not that correct? 

Mr. Mace. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And if he gets the urge to go three times a day, 
he goes; does he not? 

Mr. Mace. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. 300 people will consume more man-hours with 
coffee breaks than the number of man-hours you will get out of the 
total people you are asking for here, 9 people. So, actually, nine 
additional people cannot be so important. In other words, if you put 
the people you have to maximum use they will save more man-hours 
than those additional nine people will produce. I am not asking 
anybody to be a slave driver, of course. 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Tuorp. I am afraid I have to face that in our operation, Mr. 
Preston. I have a very real feeling of being a slave driver because the 
amount of overtime done in the Economic Offices is staggering. The 
number of men working on Saturdays and the number of people who 
do not leave until well into the evening is very large. I know that 
because all of us in the top group are there beyond hours, at those 
hours, and I must say that I have a sense of being a slave driver such 
as I never had when I was in private business, and it is a relatively 
uncomfortable sense because people are supposed to have time off 
and have vacations. We have great difficulty in working out vaca- 
tion schedules because of the great burden of work that there is for us 
to do in the Economic Offices. 

Mr. Preston. You feel quite guilty about it? 

Mr. Tuorp. It is quite difficult for me to feel that we can achieve 
what is regarded as proper personnel practice, and while I am not 
raising the question of governmental overtime, it is very difficult for 
me to believe that anyone, no matter who, could solve the problem by 
saying that people now working overtime should absorb this much 
time. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know what I believe, Mr. Thorp? I 
believe that you could take the bit in your teeth and turn to the Depart- 
ment and say, “I am going to reflect some deflation on the job here. 
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We are going to get right down to earth here, and we are going to 
retrench,” and I think that you could sweep out 10 percent of your 
personnel and never miss them. 

Mr. TxHorp. I have been responsible for this operation now for 
almost 6 years, and that has been one of the things I have been con- 
cerned about. I have no desire to build up a large staff, but I do 
have to provide, in getting the job done well, for a sufficient number of 
qualified men who are responsible officers. We have continually 
thought in terms of making sure that there was no overlapping with 
other agencies in the Government and that we were working effi- 
ciently with the rest of the State Department. I do not feel that we 
have had people who are just standing around serving time. We 
cannot afford that kind of luxury in the Economic Offices. 

Mr. Preston. The remarks I have made, Mr. Thorp, I hope you 
realize are not directed at your shop particularly. I think it can be 
done in any shop in the Government, in any shop, any one of them. 
You, of course, do not agree with me, and I do not want you to agree 
unless you do. 

Mr. Tuorp. I would not want to testify about other shops in the 
Government. I only know my own, and I am very proud of it. 

Mr. Preston. Let me say one thing to you, Mr. Thorp. I have 
talked to numerous people in the various departments of the Govern- 
ment, people with whom I have been acquainted for some time, and 
I would say to them, “I would like to ask you this question my friend, 
having in mind that I shall never reveal your name: To what extent 
could your section or department be reduced and yet operate effi- 
ciently, just as efficiently as you are supposed to operate.” I have 
had them repeatedly say, ‘I think frankly we could do with a 10- 
percent reduction in personnel and operate still as efficiently as we are 
supposed to operate now.’’ Now, they would not say that on the 
record, but when I asked them that question privately I have had 
numerous people in Government tell me that, and that leads me to 
think that you could do that too. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stefan. 


PROBLEM OF KEEPING MATERIALS AWAY FROM RUSSIA 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Thorp, you indicated in your statement that you 
were concerned mostly with shortages, keeping up our stockpile of 
strategic material, and at the same time keeping certain materials 
away from Russia. How do you do that? What does your shop do 
in connection with that? 

Mr. Tuorp. The problem of keeping materials away from Russia 
falls into two points, perhaps three, I should say. 

The first point is exports to Russia, and in that connection, of 
course, as you know, the authority with respect to export licenses is 
in the hands of the Department of Commerce. The Department of 
Commerce operates with an Adivsory Committee to the Secretary of 
Commerce in which the Department of Defense, the Department of 
State, the Department of Interior and the various interested agencies 
are involved, so that we have participation with the Department of 
Commerce. 

Now, the actual fact is that at the present time our exports to Russia 
from the United States for this last year were less than $1,000,000. 
The trade is virtually wiped out. 
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The exports to all the satellite countries, not counting Yugoslavia 
were, if I recall correctly, $25,000,000 which are virtually wiped out in 
terms of what has been true in the past. 

Our problem has become essentially a problem of the ineffectiveness 
of United States action without action by other countries which are 
the sources of supply to the Soviet Union. 

Now, Congress has provided some approaches to that, for example, 
in the ECA legislation where it has provided that no materials provided 
from ECA funds may be used in making products which that country 
in turn has shipped to the Soviet Union or its satellites. We have gone 
beyond that and have had many discussions in developing parallel 
controls on the part of European countries. So, that is a second oper- 
ation and that specifically a State Department responsibility, those 
negotiations with the other countries. 

Now, a third is one which is just now developing in which we have 
taken the initiative, and that is in connection with raw materials 
which are in short supply, that there shall be international commodity 
groups which shall meet with the main producers and the main con- 
sumers as members of that group, looking toward determining ways of 
increasing the production, of eluminating unnecessary uses, and of 
increasing the flow to the free world as against the flow to the Soviet 
Union. In those international commodity groups we hope that some 
countries which at the present time are not related to ECA, countries 
like Indonesia, or Chile, let us say, will also cooperate, and I propose 
to add a fourth point. 

There is a meeting which has been called of foreign ministers of the 
Latin-American Republics, which is going to be held here beginning 
on March 26. We have been working with the Bureau for American 
Republic Affairs in developing the agenda of the American position in 
respect to that, and one of the things which we hope to discuss at that 
time, with this group of foreign ministers, is ways and means of reducing 
the flow of raw materials to the Soviet Union. This is quite a com- 
plicated business and almost covers the whole world in terms of trying 
to get cooperation from other countries. 

Mr. Sreran. Now you indicate that we have exported to Russia 
only $1,000,000 worth of material during this past year. 

Mr. Torr. Less than $1,000,000 of all products, materials, and 
manufactured products. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the amount of the exports from Russia and 
her satellites to the United States? 

Mr. Tuorr. The amount of Russian exports to us last year were 
about $40,000,000, and I think if you bring the satellites in, it probably 
runs up to double that amount. 

Mr. Sreran. About $80,000,000? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes, about $80,000,000. I can check those figures 
for you exactly, but I think that is about the figure. 

Mr. Sreran. They can get dollars for their exports to the United 
States with which to make purchases of potential war materials? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes; they can get dollars; and, in considering how im- 
portant that problem is, Russia, for instance, got something like 
$40,000,000 from her sales here. 
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In evaluating that, you have to remember that they are carrying 
on trade abroad with various other countries. Last year Russia and 
her satellites sent to Europe about $200,000,000 worth more than they 
bought from Europe. So that there is a big item of earnings obtained 
by them, and on top of that is the fact that Russia and her satellites 
are gold-producing countries, so that they are building up several 
hundred million dollars each year on gold production. I think you 
have to conclude that $40,000,000 is not particularly important in 
terms of the other sources which they have for getting foreign pur- 
chasing power. 


SHIPMENT OF WAR POTENTIAL TO RUSSIAN SATELLITE 


Mr. Steran. You have covered point No. 1, our imports from and 
our exports to satellite countries. What would you say about the 
consistent report that last year the so-called Marshall-plan countries 
shipped to Russian satellites over a billion dollars’ worth of war 
potential? 

Mr. Tuorp. Well, I think I would have to say in the first place 
that I do not think their authority amounted to too much—— 

Mr. Sreran (interposing). The Commerce figures indicated that, 
and they were placed in the Congressional Record. 

Mr. Tuorp. A billion dollars last year? 

Mr. Steran. Yes, in 12 months. 

Mr. TuHorp. I was going to say it was nearer to $800,000,000. 
Perhaps it is not important. 

Mr. Sreran. This is in your point No. 2, to endeavor to make 
some arrangements to stop shipping our money and war potential to 
our potential enemies. 

Mr. Tuorpr. We might add to that that some of it is only by a far 
stretch of the imagination war potential. Some of it is machinery, 
but a lot of it is clothing and foods. Iceland, for instance, sells a good 
deal of fish oil, and you get a lot of Swiss products that are not really 
war products. Our effort has been to get them to restrict on things 
that were war potential, not merely defense items, but things ncn 
cally used for manufacturing defense items. The problem is very 
difficult because of the Western European countries who in turn get 
from the Soviet Union and the satellites a number of things which are 
essential to them, coarse grains and particularly coal. The Polish 
coal is one of the important sources of coal for Austria and Italy. 
What we have been trying to do is to work out a basis which will not 
cut off all trade. We should not be embargoing all of these countries 
and the Russian satellites because, after all, they are types of trade 
which are of great value to Western Europe; but we endeavor to get 
restrictions and embargoes on those items that are military potential, 


and I think in that part of the trade there has been a very substantial 
reduction. 


MARSHALL-PLAN FUNDS 


Mr. Sreran. That being true, what would you say about these 
newspaper stories of ECA or Marshall-plan money being used to 
build factories that manufacture machinery which goes directly to 
Russia or to the Russian satellites? 
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Mr. Tuorp. I would say that is a very unfair way of summarizing 
what has happened. Of course, ECA money has gone to build factories 
but, to the extent to which those factories produce items required or 
stocked for war potential, I believe that there is very little if any of 
that, depending upon the country and the product, going to Russia 
and its satellites. 

Mr. Sreran. For your information, we have the fact that those 
stories are true; that they are using Marshall-plan money for the 
construction of factories which stm Herneea war potentials which are 
sent to Russia and her satellites, and which eventually got into the 
hands of the Chinese and the North Koreans. 

Mr. Tuorp. I have no information that verifies that statement. 

Mr. Steran. You have not? 

Mr. Tuorp. No. 

Mr. Sreran. All you have to say about that is that Marshall-plan 
money is being used to build such factories? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes; that Marshall-plan money is being used to build 
factories, and I would also want to say that these countries are re- 
stricting the flow of things that may be regarded as war potential to 
Russia. 

Mr. Sreran. You would not deny that some war potentials are 

ing to Russia and Russian satellites from countries that are bene- 
Fited by United States dollars through ECA? 

Mr. Tuorp. No; I cannot deny that because of the fact that there 
are some situations—and we have been working very hard on them— 
where the controls are difficult. - Just to make it very specific, there 
is the difficult situation in Western Germany. Western Germany is 
an area with a boundary line with Eastern Germany, which is an 
artificial boundary line. Western Germany has policies, governmental 
policies, with respect to limiting the items that can go into Eastern 
Germany or into satellite countries, and so forth; but I would not 
want to take the position that Western Germany has yet built up an 
effective way of stopping what virtually is smuggling of items across 
from Western Germany into Eastern Germany. 

We have had discussions about that with the German Government, 
and they are trying to do what they can to meet the problem, and 
I am sure that they have done a great deal, but you are asking me if 
I can make a flat statement that it is being controlled. I have to 
explain to you, therefore, that there are those things which we do not 
know about, because it is smuggling of stuff that does not go through 
any of the normal channels 1 Sty It is a very difficult problem. 
It is like drawing a line somewhere across the United States and then 
trying to stop goods from flowing across that line. 

Mr. Sreran. What about the United Kingdom shipping war 
potentials to Russia? 

Mr. Tuorr. I would have to know what the case was and then 
examine it, because certainly and generally any knowledge we have 
insofar as we are concerned is that they are not shipping. I think I 
should, perhaps, make this additional point: That we have been 
working on this with the European countries for virtually 3 years now. 

Mr. Steran. Your office has handled this business; has it not? 

Mr. THorpP. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. And there is no other staff in the Department of 
State that deals with Marshall-plan countries in connection with 
economic problems? 
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Mr. Tuorp. Of course, the European Office is always interested in 
these problems and works with us closely, but I would accept this as 
being our responsibility with ECA. What I wanted to say was that 
the British and the French and various other countries went along 
part of the way with us on these policies even 2 years ago. The great 
step forward has come since the attack on Korea. Since the attack 
on Korea there has been a different attitude in Europe with respect 
to this whole great matter of trading with Russia, and the situation 
has tightened up to a very great degree, just in the matter of the 


last 6 months. 
RELATIONSHIP WITH ECA 


Mr. Sreran. Have you made an educated guess of the percentage 
of ECA money that is going to Russia and Russian satellites to buy 
war potentials from Marshall-plan countries? Have you worked with 
ECA on that matter? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes. We have discussed this with ECA; and, as far 
as we know, it does not happen. 

Mr. Steran. Why, they have figures on it. 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes; they have figures of trade with Russia, if that is 
what you mean. 

Mr. Sreran. I mean they have the percentage showing approxi- 
mately how much it is. You do not have it? 

Mr. Tuorp. I wonder if their figures are not more related to trade 
with Russia rather than how much has come out of ECA? We have 
figures about the trade with Russia from each country and all that 
sort of thing. 

Mr. Sreran. Does ECA consult with you as to what they should 
do with these American dollars going into Marshall-plan countries? 
Do you have any approval or disapproval of them? 

Mr. Tuorpr. No; we do not have approval; but I think, if we were 
disturbed by something which ECA was planning to do, we would 
take it up with them, and I would expect ECA to give great weight 
to our attitude. We do not have a formal approval procedure. 

Mr. Steran. They work absolutely independent of the Department 
of State, then? 

Mr. Tuorp. Oh, no, sir. What I was saying is that the authority 
is theirs and the facts are theirs, but we work with them, and we can 
make recommendations to them on particular subjects; and, when we 
do, I think they respect our recommendations. 

Mr. Steran. Now, when their representative goes into a country 
to do a rehabilitation job and he finally comes to a decision as to 
how much money he is going to spend in that country, does he do it 
with the approval of the chief of the regular mission, or does he do 
it independently? 

Mr. Tuorp. Well, he would not finally make the decision. He 
would make recommendations. 

Mr. Steran. He would? 

Mr. Torr. Yes, to the ECA in Washington; and he could make 
that recommendation without consulting the chief of the mission in 
person. 

Mr. Sreran. He could make it without consulting the chief of 
mission? 

Mr. Tuorp. That is right. 
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Mr. Steran. Have you had a case where the chief of mission indi- 
cated disapproval of a loan or grant of American dollars in a certain 
country by ECA? 

Mr. Tuorp. No, I do not recall of any, but I have not thought about 
this particular problem for some time. May I ask if Mr. Stinebower 
knows of any such case where the chief of mission has specifically 
recommended against such a program? 


LOCAL STATUS OF CHIEF OF MISSION AND ECA CHIEF 


Mr. Stinesower. The chief of mission has sometimes sent in quali- 
fications for consideration here of the programs suggested; but, as you 
gentlemen know, the decisions are not made there by ECA. They 
are made by ECA here at Washington. 

Mr. Sreran. In Washington? 

Mr. Tuorr. Yes. In such a case the chief of mission would merely 
send the recommendations back to Washington to be approved here. 

Mr. Sreran. You mean that there has been a case or two where the 
chief of mission disapproved the use of a grant or a loan of ECA 
money in a certain country? 

Mr. StinEBowER. What I meant to say was that the chief of mis- 
sion may not have coneurred. In other words, sometimes you will 
get a joint recommendation from the chief of mission and from the 
chief of ECA. In other cases the chief of mission or the Ambassador 
or Minister in the country may send in his comments, which may not 
be altogether in accord with those of the ECA mission, and they 
attempt to resolve those here in Washington. 

Mr. Sreran. As I understood from the previous statement of Mr. 
Thorp, the chief of mission is not always consulted as to what grants 
should be made in such-and-such a country. 

Mr. Tuorp. No; he does not have to be consulted under the present 
arrangements. Of course, the ECA people and our people are Ameri- 
cans working in a foreign country, and it is the natural thing for them 
to discuss their problems together, but there is nothing that estab- 
lishes the chief of mission as being the responsible officer for all 
American activities in the country. 

Mr. Sreran. The chief of mission is the representative of the 
United States politically and diplomatically. Why should he not be 
consulted? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not believe Mr. Thorp said that. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Thorp said he does not have to be consulted. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; he said he does not have to be consulted, but he 
did not say that he was not consulted. 

Mr. Sreran. No; they do not have to be, and in some cases they 
have not been, according to the testimony here. What I am driving 
at, Mr. Chairman, is why bypass the chief of mission, and why have 
diplomatic representatives in foreign countries? We have about 
300 regular American missions scattered over the world with repre- 
sentatives of the United States in charge of those offices. Now, the 
head of the mission and his staff know more about conditions in a 
country than any new men coming in. Along comes an ECA repre- 
sentative with diplomatic status of at least social value, making it 
possible for him to bypass the chief of mission with the result that 
he is looked upon in some countries as keeping the books, and our 
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chief of mission becomes nothing but a glorified clerk, and the effec- 
tiveness of his political association with the government of that 
particular country in which he represents our own United States 
relegates him to disrespect and he is bypassed not only by the repre- 
sentatives of some agencies of the United States, but certainly by 
the officials of the government where he represents our Government. 
Then we find these conditions that exist here, which makes our own 
Foreign Service absolutely ineffective, in my opinion. That is what 
I was driving at. 

STOCK PILING 


Your next point was about stockpiling. What do you do about 
stockpiling? We have an agency set up for that. 

Mr. Tuorp. The stockpiling problem comes in these terms. The 
great problem, of course, in terms of stockpiling, is to find sources anc 
make arrangements to get an even larger amount of materials to be 
available. 

Mr. Steran. Do not the commercial attachés in the foreign coun- 
tries do that? 

Mr. THorp. Well, someone has to act as liaison between our people 
abroad who are working in those embassies and consulates and the 
agencies here in Washington who are concerned with the stockpiling 
itself, because very frequently the program is done through private 
contracts, but in order to make sure that as much comes out as possible 
the State Department tries to get the foreign government to facilitate 
the flow of goods to the United States. 

Mr. Steran. We do that through our representatives in the mis- 
sions? 

Mr. Tuorp. That is done primarily through our representatives 
abroad. 

Mr. Sreran. These 300 people that you have working with you do 
that through correspondence with the agencies in Washington and the 
attachés in the various missions? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes. 

Mr. Streran. And you have them get in contact with the repre- 
sentatives in that particular country? 

Mr. Torr. That is always a problem, depending wholly on the 
caliber of the people and the country. Sometimes when we are dealing 
with foreign governments we do it through Washington. When we 
do it in Washington we send the ambassador abroad information to 
keep him up-to-date on what we are doing, but if it happens that the 
Government has an ambassador here we do it here if they prefer. 
I would say that as a general rule it is done abroad. 

Mr. Sreran. Who else works on that stockpiling besides the com- 
mercial attachés in the field and your other correspondents? 

Mr. Trorp. In the Government, of course, the Munitions Board, 
which is in the Defense Department sets the goals for the stockpile. 
At the present time the purchasing is done by GSA, the General Ser- 
vices Administrator, Mr. Larson, and he develops the contracts or 
whatever arrangement is made, insofar as it is possible to work out a 
purchasing arrangement. Very frequently he does his purchasing 
through private channels, so that insofar as the foreign government is 
concerned, Mr. John Doe in the foriegn country has made a contract 
to sell to Mr. Smith in the United States, and Mr. Smith, in turn, is 
acting for Mr. Larson in General Services Administration. 
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Mr. Sreran. Does Commerce come in there? 

Mr. Tuorp. Does Commerce come in? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes, Commerce comes in in connection with the general 
discussions. There are various experts in Commerce as to what are 
possible sources and in everers plans for getting these things, but 
I do not think that Commerce has any part as such in the actual 

rocess. 
? Mr. Sreran. I just cannot figure why there should be so many 
agencies working on this one particular thing. 

Mr. Tuorp. It is not so many agencies. You have the agencies 
interested, which decide what should be in the stockpile, and you 
have the purchasing agency, which is the General Services Adminis- 
tration. Then you have the State Department which deals with the 
Government getting it to facilitate the shipments. Now, I could 
build up a story where there would be a lot of other agencies involved 
as well. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes, so could I. You have not mentioned the armed 
services. 

Mr. THorp. Yes, the armed services who are also interested, and 
then you have also a case where it is a matter of opening up some new 
deposits in a foreign country where possibly the Export-Import Bank 
might come into it. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you the only agency that can facilitate these 
shipments? 

Mr. THorp. No, but in terms of dealing with a foreign government 
where that is a problem we are responsible. Many times there is not 
any problem with the foreign government, and we do not get into 
it at all, but in those cases where there is a problem with a foreign 
government, then that becomes the State Department’s responsibility. 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sreran. Why do you need these nine additional employees, 
Mr. Thorp? What are they going to do? 

Mr. Tuorp. They will be involved in the stockpiling which we have 
discussed and also in the whole commodity problem, the problem of 
sources, and the problems that arise because of the increased shortages 
of war materials. Take sulfur, for example, and the fact that the 
three virtual heads of governments who have been here in the last 
several months have all wanted to talk about sulphur. We have to 
have somebody in the State Department who can arrange that. They 
need to know enough about sulphur to know how to bring it into the 
picture, and that is a question of working with people in many addi- 
tional agencies. 

Mr. Sreran. And no other agency of government can do that except 
your agency? 

Mr. Tuorp. There is no other agency of government, I think, to 
whom Mr. Attlee should go when he comes over here, none other than 
the State Department. If Mr. Attlee started going all through the 
United States Government talking to everybody, I think the Govern- 
ment would find itself in a very disorderly way, and the problems I 
am worried about are the problems that will come from this Govern- 
ment and from foreign governments. 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS STAFF 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Thorp, you have a monetary affairs staff in your 
Bureau? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes, sir, that is right. 

Mr. Sreran. What do they do? 

Mr. Torr. Well, that staff is particularly concerned with problems 
that relate to foreign exchange and problems relating to the supply 
and handling of gold in the world. They are essentially concerned 
with monetary and commercial banking problems. 


FOREIGN CREDITS 


Mr. Sreran. Are they concerned with foreign credits? 

Mr. Tuorp. They might be concerned with things like shifting 
short-term credits in terms of commercial loans, and so forth. Long- 
term credits becomes the problem of the investment and economic 
development group. 


FOREIGN CREDITS FOR EXPENSES ABROAD 


Mr. Sreran. I do not know whether I should direct this question 
to you and your monetary staff or not, but it is rather difficult for 
me to determine exactly how much in foreign credits could be available 
to the United States for all the expenses abroad. That is a problem 
that is complicated by the type of agreements, and so forth. 

There are all kinds of provisions in treaties, some of them providing 
specifically for funds to be used for certain purposes. Specifically, i 
am referring to the counter-part funds. Do you have a staff handling 
that? 

Mr. Tuorp. Well, we have been involved in negotiating these 
matters, and we are supposed to be the experts, but actually, | think, 
in terms of the total amount, and matters of that sort, that Mr. Wilber 
can give the information. 

Mr. Sreran. Can you tell me how much counter-part funds there 
are now, the total? 

Mr. Witser. We have a total available of $890,000,000. 

Mr. Sreran. I had $750,000,000. 

Mr. Wixzser. The balance available as of December 31 for the 
program was about $750,000,000. I think that is where your figure 
comes from. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

Mr. Wixzer. | have the amounts here by countries, of the program 
that we have already planned, according to the building fund, 
Fulbright, and for administrative expenses. I will be glad to give 
vou either the total or detail figures. 

Mr. Sreran. About one-third has been earmarked for use in stra- 
tegic materials. Why could not more of that be earmarked for pro- 
curement of strategic materials, outside of what we have for the 
acquisition of buildings for the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Wiser. I believe the strategic materials is a portion of the 
ECA counter-part funds. 

Mr. Streran. They get 5 percent. 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct. But that is a large sum, in total. 





Mr. Steran. That still comes within the jurisdiction of your depart- 
ment, Mr. Thorp? 

Mr. Tuorp. Only in that as far as ECA counterpart funds; those 
come before the National Advisory Council. The ECA presents its 
program for the use of counterpart funds. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you put in the record the total of counterpart 
funds? 

Mr. Witner. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Sreran. Can you give us the grand total? 

Mr. Wixser. The grand total, as of December 31: There was a 
balance of $750,764,965, from all sources, other than ECA counterpart 
funds. 

Mr. Sreran. How much of that is obligated? 

Mr. Wizzger. That is the total cash balance. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

Mr. Wivser. Actually against that we have an unexpended bal- 
ance of allotted funds for the building program, in the amount of 
$31,082,119. 

We have programed against the total for other unallotted projects, 
in the building fund, of $90,050,000. 

We have on the Fulbright program, an unexpended balance of 
$52,891,079, and to carry out the balance of the Fulbright program, 
presently planned, we will require $91,700,000. 

Mr. Steran. Leaving a balance on hand of how much? 

Mr. WitBer. May I add the administrative item there? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; put that in the record. 

Mr. Wiiper. The amount programed for future administrative 
expenses of the Department is $13,118,221, which would leave us 
unprogramed balance in these funds of $472,000,821. 


STRATEGIC STOCKPILING 


Mr. CLtevenGcer. Mr. Thorp, who is the watchdog of the strategic 
stockpiling? Does that fall under your office? 

Mr. Tuorp. No; the Munitions Board is responsible for that. 

Mr. CLevencer. | am thinking specifically of those who authorized 
the shipment of materials, from stockpile, as someone has been telling 
us which was quite substantial from these materials, to the Soviet 
last year, whether that was the Secretary of Commerce or not? 

Mr. Tuorr. Any shipments out of stockpile would be the responsi- 
bility of the Munitions Board. The question as to whether any 
shipments from other sources should be allowed from the United 
States is the responsibility of the Secretary of Commerce. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. I am trying awfully hard, and I have not as yet 
received a satisfactory answer to who is responsible. 

Now I want to ask you about the use of some of these funds. Would 
it not be possible to use some of them instead of—for instance, on 
European buildings, whereby rather than having State Department 
buildings— using the unexpended balances of several hundred million 
dollars say for airfields? 

Mr. Tuore. That would depend upon the way in which the par- 
ticular agreement was worded. In negotiating them with different 
countries some were pretty specific about limiting the use, because the 
foreign country was concerned that this might take up a part of its 
normal trade income. 
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In other cases it is wide open and it could be used perhaps. [| 
would have to study it case by case. In many instances, of course, it 
would require an agreement with the foreign country, and they might 
give us, in many instances, air bases—the local cost is borne by the 
other government; the only way that we have to meet is, primarily, : 
equipment, and that would have to be paid in dollars. : 

Mr. Cievencer. You would think that in an emergency of the ; 
present nature that would be one that would justify inquiry, and I 
think we would all feel, in this particular emergency, that it is more 
important to build these defense bases than it is to be putting up 
expensive buildings which will require maintenance. 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes. 

Mr. CLevenGeErR. I know I feel, and I think the members of this 
committee feel, we are getting pretty top-heavy, and that we are 
getting some rather exclusive housing with the expense of manning 4 
the staff. ¥ 

Mr. Tuorp. I think one of the difficulties in general agreements ; 
of that kind would be in deciding how it is to be used. I am sure 
there has been a study made, but I have not personally gone into 
it in each case. 

Mr. Rooney. To clarify the record with respect to the question 
my distinguished colleague Mr. Stefan asked a while ago: Do you 
know of any instance where the Chief of Mission of the Foreign Service 
has complained of actions on the part of the ECA mission? 

Mr. Tuorp. I think that is a little broader than Mr. Stefan’s 
comment, because there certainly have been cases—— 

Mr. Rooney. This is not comment; it is a question. 

Mr. Tuorp. Mr. Stefan’s question related to the development of 
programs; with respect to the development of programs I do not 
have—and I do not know if there has been any case; certainly no 
case has been called to my attention, and it would have been if there 
had been such a difference raised between the two. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the Chief of Mission and the Chief of the 
ECA? 

Mr. Tuorp. Yes. 

Mr. Humetsine. May I make a statement off the record? 

Mr. Rooney. Certainly. 
(Discussion off the record.) 





INTELLIGENCE 
WITNESSES 


W. PARK ARMSTRONG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD~ 
MINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 





Mr. Rooney. The first item for our consideration this afternoon, 
gentlemen, is entitled “Special Assistant for Intelligence,” which is 
divided into three subdivisions: One, Office of the Special Assistant; 
two, Office of Intelligence Research, and three, Office of Libraries and 
Intelligence Acquisition. These appear at page 30 of the justifica- 
tions, which page we will insert at this point in the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows: ) 


Special Assistant for Intelligence 





1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





Organization unit ny ‘. i 
um- um- Num- ‘ 
ber Rate her Rate her Rate 





Office of the Special Assistant $350, 275 67 | $350, 315 67 











Office of Intelligence Research: 
Office of the Director 156, 670 156, 670 26 
Division of Research for American 

131, 055 131, 180 26 

Division of Research for Europe 536, 620 536, 345 102 

Division of Research for Far East____- 301, 815 301, 935 57 301, 935 

Division of Research for Near East . 

188, 860 q 188, 860 34 188, 860 


166, 490 é 165, 745 30 165, 745 


Division of International and Func- 











5 1, 481, 510 75 | 1,480, 735 ‘ , 480, 735 








Office of Libraries and Intelligence—Ac- 
quisition: 

Office of the Director 28, 025 f 28, 025 28, 025 
Division of Biographic Information --- . 238, 965 ‘ 238, 960 3 | 238, 960 
Division of Intelligence— Acquisition 
and Distribution. 178, 685 178, 670 2 | 178, 670 
Division of Library and Reference | 
Services | 311, 010 311,010 | 311,010 

















aig bee ery 
RRR a ERE SER eps } 756, 685 g 756, 665 ! 756, 665 








‘Total, Special Assistant for In- | 
ESE EEE Sree mee per 522 | 2, 588, 470 521 | 2, 587, | y 2, 587, 715 











GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Armstrong, do you have a general statement? 
Mr. Armstrona. I do, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that statement at this point in the 
record. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE SpecraL AssISTANT, INTELLIGENCE 


I am the Special Assistant to the Secretary for Intelligence. It is the responsi- 
bility of my organization to provide the Department and certain other agencies of 
the Government with evaluated foreign intelligence in the political, sociological, 
and certain economic fields. In vears past, when I have appeared before this 
committee, I have felt it my duty to convey, as emphatically as possible, the im- 
portance of the Department’s intelligence work and the complexities and diffi- 
culties of providing sound intelligence service. This year, I think I need not 
dwell on these points—the needs and the problems are obvious. 

Many of you are acquainted with the structure and historical development of 
our research and intelligence organization. Accordingly, I shall refer only briefly 
to these matters and devote the bulk of my time to points with which you may not 
be familiar and which I feel are more important at this time, namely, an account 
of some of the major tasks which have been carried out by the organization and a 
description of some of the added responsibilities thrust upon us by the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea. 

Before doing so, I will say a word about organization. Certain of our responsi- 
bilities are discharged within my immediate office. These include, for example, 
furnishing advice and assistance to the Secretary in his capacity as a member of 
the National Security Council; the performance of certain specialized and highly 
classified liaison functions, and the coordination of interdepartmental intelligence 
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from specialized sources. Likewise, all management responsibilities for the area 
are concentrated in my executive staff. The remainder of the functions are 
vested within the two Offices of the area: the Office of Intelligence Research and 
the Office of Libraries and Intelligence-Acquisition. 

The Office of Intelligence Research consists of six research divisions; five of 
these are concerned with specific geographic areas, while the sixth is a functional 
and interregional research division dealing with problems not susceptible to area 
treatment. The Office of Intelligence Research also directs, controls, and co- 
ordinates the work of the production control staff, the external research staff, and 
the estimates group. The primary function of this Office is to provide long-term 
analysis as well as interpretation of day-to-day developments for operating and 
policy officers of the Department who deal with political, economic, informational, 
and international organizations affairs. 

The Office of Intelligence Research relies on the Office of Libraries and Intelli- 
gence-Acquisition for the gathering, screening, distributing, and maintaining of 
intelligence materials and documentary information. These services are also 
provided to the remainder of the Department and to other Federal agencies. 

Within the Office of Libraries and Intelligence-Acquisition are three divisions: 
(a) the Acquisition and Distribution Division which procures, screens, and dis- 
tributes to end users a huge mass of raw intelligence from every available source; 
(b) the Division of Libraries and Reference Services which develops and maintains 
the Department’s central collection of intelligence materials and its library; and 
(c) the Division of Biographie Information which provides for the collection, 
evaluation, recording, and maintenance of biographic information on foreign 
nationals whose careers and activities are significant in the interpretation of polit- 
ical and economic events abroad. 

During the 5 years which have elapsed since our organization was established 
as a part of the Department, we believe we have made considerable progress in 
building an efficient, dynamic, intelligence organization. Very early in our 
experience, we learned that, as an intelligence organization, we must use constant 
vigilance to see that our products and services were actually responsive to the 
needs of our customers. We also learned that, if an intelligence organization is 
to be successful, it must not only “deliver the goods’’, it must, in fact, anticipate 
the need for them, 

To assure the implementation of this principle, we have, over the years, invoked 
the assistance of several new management techniques. For example, we estab- 
lished an intelligence adviser in each of the major functional and geographic 
areas of the Department. These advisers not only alert us to policy develop- 
ments but also assist in bringing the intellizgenee position to bear on policy determi- 
nations. We also undertook careful substantive programing designed to shape 
our intelligence-research produets to the major foreign-policy questions confront- 
ing the United States. This has resulted in a more orderly planning of our work; 
it has proved to be an effective means of obtaining the guidance and comment of 
our “customers”’; it has served to coordinate and integrate our research operations. 

We have made particular efforts to place our products in the form most useful 
to our customers. All too often in the past, valuable intelligence had been “‘lost”’ 
because it was buried in unwieldy reports. We attacked this problem directly by 
placing a high premium on brevity, simplicity, and clarity. Tn the case of com- 
plex problems, we required, nevertheless, a brief, succint summary of the findings 
or conclusions. We encouraged clear-cut, unhedged intelligence estimates. In 
short we left no stone unturned to put our products in the form most useful to 
the makers of policy. 

Lastly, in order to guarantee that our products met and continued to meet the 
substantive needs of our customers, we undertook a program—still in its early 
stages—of analyzing consumer reaction to them. By obtaining these reactions, 
we have learned much of how to make our products more useful, more timely, 
more effective in the formulation of sound foreign policy decisions. 

During this 5-year period, we have also recorded a number of major substantive 
accomplishments. In accordance with the reeommendations of the Hoover Com- 
mission, we established an estimates group consisting of mature experts, each 
possessed of a specialized area or functional skill. This group prepares intelli- 
gence estimates of major developments. We greatiy expanded our sources of 
intelligence material, we increased the breadth and depth of our coverage of 
foreign radio broadcasts, foreign press and publications; we developed an extensive 
program of collaboration with universities, endowments, and other research 
organizations both here and abroad. 
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With the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, we adopted emergency measures to 
meet the specialized intelligence requirements which inevitably result from a state 
of hostilities. We were able, on very short notice, to establish an intelligence 
watch room staffed by our experts alerted for the slightest development of signifi- 
cance to the position of the United States or the United Nations. We established 
a series of special publications designed for the express purpose of speedily ad- 
vising departmental officials on up-to-the-minute developments. We immediate- 
ly initiated an expanded program of oral briefings, including a daily briefing of the 
Secretary on current developments. We established a special military briefing 
service. Lastly, through our estimates group, we produced a number of carefully 
evaluated estimates which have been of major influence both in departmental and 
interdepartmental determinations. 

Any report on the health and progress of the intelligence organization would be 
incomplete without a reference to its place in the Federal intelligence structure— 
which is today, in a very real sense, a team, a team under the leadership of the 
Central Intelligence Agency. On this team the intelligence organization of the 
Department has as its particular mission the fields of political, sociological, and 
certain aspects of economic intelligence. The other intelligence agencies of the 
Government have equally clear-cut roles. The over-all aim is that the United 
States shall have in the complex of intelligence organizations all the essential in- 
telligence resources and in the Central Intelligence Agency a means of bringing 
those resources of knowledge and experience together. The ultimate objective 
is authoritative intelligence estimates on which the President and the National 
Security Council can rely in making the vital policy decisions with which they are 
faced. 

This team, like any other, cannot function, authoritative estimates cannot be 
produced, unless all its members are healthy and capable. I consider that the 
intelligence organization of the Department of State is in such a condition, and 
you may be assured that we are resolved to discharge our team responsibilities 
fully and faithfully. 

To carry out this responsibility we are requesting at this time funds sufficient to 
support 521 positions at an annual salary rate of $2,587,715. 


APPROPRIATION REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. The request is for an appropriation of $2,587,715, for 
521 positions, which is the same as the appropriation and number 
of positions for the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I suggest that you comment generally on the work 
of the Special Assistant for Intelligence, and call our attention to 
matters that have developed during the past year which vou feel 
would be of interest to this committee in considering the request for 
521 positions. 

Mr. Armstrrona. Yes, I will be glad to do that. 

You have noted that the amount of appropriation and the number 
of positions are identical with the preceding year. 

You would have expected that the workload for the Intelligence 
Section of the Department would have increased materially as the 
result of the international developments during the past vear, and 
the latter is certes* *, true; not only the outbreak of hostilities in 
Korea in June imposed upon us a very substantial increase in work 
requirements and work output, but the entire step-up in tempo 
around the world preceding the Korean crisis and subsequent thereto 
has imposed upon us additional requirements for delivery of special 
assistance to the operating parts of the Department. 

We have been able to meet those requirements, without an increase, 
by adopting a number of administrative and management techniques 
that have made the organization more flexible and have permitted us 
to serve at a Ingher rate of speed than might otherwise have been the 
case. 
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HOOVER RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED 


Mr. Rooney. Have the recommendations of the so-called Hoover 
Commission, with regard to this phase of the activity of the Depart- 
ment of State, been fully complied with? 

Mr. Armstronc. They have, in full. Every recommendation of 
the Hoover Commission has been carried out, several of which were 
already in effect when I appeared before this committee last year, but 
several additional have been put into effect since that time. 

I might mention one or two of them, as they do bear upon our 
ability to pin-point the requirements of the top officials and the operat- 
ing officials of the Department. 

We have established an intelligence adviser in each of the bureaus 
and the main functional areas of the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. You did that a vear ago, did vou not? 

Mr. Armstrone. We were in the course of doing that last year; 
it has been completed in the past year, and we have men in each of 
those jobs carrying on day-by-day liaison between the consumer, so 
to speak, and ourselves. We have completed the staffing of the 
estimating group that the Hoover Commission recommended, and 
that has been functioning now for months, and has been able to 
produce a number of significant studies that have been of value to the 
Assistant Secretaries, the Under Secretary, and the Secretary. 

In addition, I and my immediate staff have been drawn more 
heavily into the immediate office of the Secretary by way of giving 
him daily a briefing on important developments in the political and 
sociological scenes and on the developments of the military situation 
in Korea and elsewhere. 

All told, during the year I feel I can safely say that we have moved 


forward a great deal both from the standpoint of organization and 
in terms of fulfilling the requirements of the Department’s operating 
officials, and that, I believe, will continue to improve. 


FUNCTIONS OF INTELLIGENCE OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. In view of the fact that we have a new member on 
this committee, you might briefly state what work you do in the 
Department. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Our work is three general kinds: Those are really 
Jaid out in the presentation here, as falling into actually seven cate- 
gories, the first of which is to provide general assistance to the Secretary 
on all matters where he must deal with intelligence, such as in his 
membership on the National Security Council which controls the 
coordination of all intelligence in the United States Government, and 
being the personal adviser to the Secretary in such matters. 

Second, we are responsible for handling what we call intelligence co- 
ordination for the Department in intelligence matters, that is, co- 
ordination with the three military intelligence services, the Central 
Intelligence Agency, the Atomic Energy Commission, and to a limited 
extent, insofar as it affects foreign intelligence, the FBI. 

Third, we carry the responsibility for special! liaison; that is, obtain- 
ing highly sensitive and specialized reports from other agencies for the 
Department, seeing that they are properly handled within the Depart- 
ment; and we conduct external research activities; that is, trying to 
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farm out to private institutions, universities, and so on, work that can 
be done by them which would save the Government the cost of doing it. 
Mr. Rooney. What sort of work? I understand and the other mem- 
bers understand, but our new member could not be expected to under- 
stand very much from the generalities contained on page 31 of the 
justifications. 
SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 


Mr. Armstrona. Well let me be more specific, then. 

In the external research function we seek to use the skills and 
manpower that the universities and the private institutions, research 
institutions have and which can be brought to bear on problems 
affecting the Department, primarily those of political, economical, and 
sociological 

Mr. Rooney. Give us an example. 

Mr. Armsrrona. An example would be a study of the tribes and 
tribal customs in Burma, where an anthropologist is required who has 
been there, lived there, and knows the body of facts that are available 
and could prepare studies that would not have to be classified but 
would add materially to our knoweldge of the political scene in Burma. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have universities and research institutions 
do any work in connection with classified matters? 

Mr. Armstrrona. In very few instances. We have arrangements 
with three or four where they have provided the physical facilities, 
and where they handle classified material, where their staff has been 
thoroughly investigated by the Department’s security people as fully 
as the employees of the Department. j 

Mr. Rooney. Is there an FBI investigation of those people? 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes. That would be for whatever the Security 
Division of the Department requires, which does include full investi- 
gation by the FBI. 

Mr. Rooney. In every instance? 

Mr. Armsrrone. I would have to refer that to Mr. Humelsine, but 
I think it does. 

Mr. Humetsine. I do not think so, Mr. Chairman; I mean, using 
the FBI in each instance. Of course, I cannot speak specifically, but 
I think it would be quite possible we would put our own security 
man on the investigation, and we take the responsibility for clearing 
people for that work just as we do for most of the employees of the 
Department. 

REFERRAL OF CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 


Mr. Roonry. Have you referred any classified material to the 
Institute for Pacific Relations? 

Mr. Armstrona. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Or any similar organization? 

Mr. Armstrone. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom have you referred classified material? Let 
us put it that way. 

Mr. Arnmstrona. We have one contract with International Public 
Opinion Research, Inc. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is that located? 

Mr. Armstrong. I believe it is in Princeton. 

It is known as the IPOR;; it is a classified contract. 
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We have another one with Harvard University. 

We have one with MIT. That is all. Three institutions. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you wish to make any further description of 
your operations? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Another large activity is that of collecting and 
distributing throughout the Department the raw intelligence informa- 
tion that comes in from the field and from other intelligence units. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you get the biggest bulk of your intelli- 
gence? 

Mr. Armstronc. The bulk of the raw intelligence comes from the 
Foreign Service, from the entire foreign establishments of the United 
States, diplomatic and consular. They provide us with most, the 
largest part, of the raw information that we use. 

Additional information comes through the military collection 
system, through exchange with friendly governments, of which 
there are few in the category with which we would exchange, and 
through the collection abroad of a considerable volume of periodicals, 
newspapers, published magazines of one kind or another. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


Mr. Rooney. Will you explain your relationship to the Central 
Intelligence Agency? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Yes. The Central Intelligence Agency is the 
agency created by statute to coordinate all Government intelligence. 
We are one of those agencies coordinated by it. We meet with the 
Central Intelligence Agency, and have been meeting with General 
Smith, and we have been working with and cooperating with them 
extremely closely. We engage at certain times in the production of 
what is called national intelligence by contributing to it the political 
and politico-economic sections of the intelligence estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you ever been requested by other intelligence 
agencies to take assignments with regard to that particular matter? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes; we have, fairly frequently, and we have 
complied with the requests. 


PERSONNEL FOR BIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION 


Mr. Roongry. How many people do you have working in the 
Division of Biographic Information? 

Mr. Armsrrona. We have 53 on duty, and we have an authorization 
for 53; I think they are all on duty. 

Mr. Rooney. How many officers and how many clerks? 

Mr. Wixzer. I have it over-all for each office. Is that all right? 

Mr. Rooney. No. I am now concerned specifically with the Divi- 
sion of Biographic Information. The reason I ask the question is 
because I have been noticing it now for several years, and I wonder 
if by now you should not have the biographies of everybody all over 
the world and not now need to carry on an office with 53 people each 
vear. 

Mr. ArmstroncG. That is a good question. 

Mr. Rooney. I think it is. 

Mr. ArmstronG. We have at the present time biographies in our 
central files on approximately 350,000 people, all foreigners, and we 





add around 50,000 to 60,000 a year. We also take out, by virtue of 
deaths and disappearances, a considerable number, although less than 
we add, because the file is growing. However, when you consider 
the population of the world and the number of people who have to 
be known before they are prominent and put in your file to have the 
file useful, that is still far below what would be of maximum use to 
the Department. 

We attempt to identify a foreigner when he comes into his first 
position of prominence, not by the time he has become a cabinet 
member or a chief of state, but so that we will be able to have a 
knowledge of him as he advances through the grades and up through 
the years. 

Mr. Rooney. Why would not that better be handled at the par- 
ticular embassy, legation, or mission? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. Primarily because the information on foreigners 
comes from all around the world. The embassy would be the source 
in the country in which he lives, but frequently facts concermng him 
turn up in a different country, on a different continent, and these flow 
into Washington, into the central office, and can be assimilated, 
digested, catalogued, and filed far more efficiently than if we then, 
in turn, had to send them back to the embassies. 

In many embassies we maintain biographic files of people of interest 
to them in their own work in those countries, but the central file, 
where you would be able to have immediate access to it, as a basis of 
efficiency, seems better located in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Does your shop hire the services of any clipping 
agency? 


Mr. ArmsrronG. No, sir. We do our own clipping. 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us what you mean by the sentence on page 34: 

The above increased production has contributed heavily to the substantial 
increase in the total amount of hours of overtime (paid, compensatory, and 
voluntary) performed by intelligence employees. 

Mr. Armstrone. That goes back to the increase in workload whigh 
involved a considerable increase without an increase in personnel, and 
we computed the man-hours and then, to account for the origin of 
those additional man-hours, this breakdown was made. In other 
words, the overtime in the second 6 months of 1949 was 15,236; in 
the first 6 months of 1950 it was 11,560. Then, from July to Decem- 
ber 1950, basing it upon only the 2 months we had available at the 
time this budget was computed, it would have averaged 21,000, or 
rather would have totaled 21,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you computed it in minutes per day per 
employee? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, what are these figures following the sentence 
I just read—July to December 1950, 17,790? You are talking about 
man-hours; are you? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have 275 people? 

Mr. Armstrona. That is correct. 
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Mr. Rooney. And for a 6-month period, taking 120 days, it would 
amount to about half an hour a day apiece? 

Mr. ArmstroneG. Well, on working days, if you take 5 days a week, 
4 weeks is 20 days. One hundred and twenty days; yes. That is 
right—half an hour a day per person. 

Mr. Roonry. One-half hour per day per employee would be about 
33,000 man-hours on a yearly basis; would it not? 

Mr. ArmstrRoNG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. And one-half of that would approximate this figure? 

Mr. Armstrona. Approximately; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. So it amounts to about half an hour a day. 

Mr. ArmstroNG. Per person. 

Mr. Chairman, I now have the information you requested on the 
Biographic Division. The breakdown between professional and 
clerical is 35 professional and 18 clerical employees. 


COLLECTING, EVALUATING, AND DISTRIBUTING RAW INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Armstrong, your job is primarily that of acquir- 
ing information; is that it? 

Mr. Armsrrona. That is the first step, and then—— 

Mr. FLoop. Do you evaluate it? 

Mr. ArMstTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you reach conclusions? 

Mr. Armstrona. We do, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. Then, not only are you reporters but you are editorial 
writers as well. 

Mr. Armstrone. We are analysts in the sense of working on the 
information to arrive at conclusions. 

Mr. Fioop. When you refer to ‘raw intelligence,” I suppose you 
refer to the material that you have collected from varied and many 
sources before anybody works on it. 

Mr. Armstrona. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When you collect this raw intelligence, do you keep it 
all to yourselves, or do you pass on the raw intelligence to anybody 
else? If so, to whom? 

Mr. Armstrona. We pass much of the raw intelligence on as of 
immediate consequence to the operating officials in the Department. 

Mr. FLoop. Who determines who gets it? 

Mr. Armstrone. Our Acquisition and Distribution Division has 
the job of determining who ought to get it. 

Mr. Fioop. Then the Acquisition and Distribution Division of 
your office has the power of deciding what is done with raw intelligence 
coming to you from every conceivable source from which you get it? 


Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; that responsibility is delegated to them. 
Mr. Fioop. To them? 


Mr. Armstrona. To that division. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is the chief of that division? 

Mr. Armstrona. The chief of that division is Mr. Nordbeck. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is he? 

Mr. Armstrone. Mr. Nordbeck is a professional intelligence 
officer. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean? 
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Mr. Armstrona. I suppose “‘professional’’ is a misuse of the word, 
but it is used in the sense of having been in it for a considerable period 
of time and having done nothing else for some years. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is such a bird known as a professional 
intelligence officer; is that right? 

Mr. ArmstronG. I am afraid so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You are joined in your fears, I think—upon occasion, 
at least. However, I can recognize that such an entity does exist. 
Before any raw intelligence is passed on by that section, does it first 
meet with your approval? 

Mr. Armstrona. Not in the normal course of events; no, sir. If 
there is a question as to whether a piece of information should go to 
any particular part of the Department, or outside the Department, 
it may come up to me. 

Mr. F.Loop. Are you a professional intelligence officer? 

Mr. Armstrong. I am afraid so, sir. I would say I have been in 
the intelligence business full time only since 1942—nine years. 


DEFINITION OF RAW INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Fioop. I am not clear as to just what in the world “intelli- 

gence’’ is. It seems to be used rather loosely and can be a cloak for a 
great many things, and I am not at all satisfied that the average 
citizen or the average Congressman, even, has a clear concept of what 
you professionals mean by ‘‘intelligence.”’ Now, without giving me a 
ecture, can you possibly let me know what you mean by ‘“‘intelli- 
gence,” or would you rather prepare for the-record at this point a 
reasonable statement of what is meant by ‘“‘intelligence’’ to the 
professional intelligence bureaucrat? 

Mr. Armstrona. Well, sir, it is extremely difficult to put it into 
simple terms, because of the misuse, as you say, of the word all too 
frequently. It is sometimes used to describe a process; it is sometimes 
used to describe a product and sometimes something else. In fact, we 
try to qualify the word whenever we use it within the profession, so 
to speak, by defining it a little further as intelligence collection or 
intelligence production or raw intelligence or evaluated intelligence, 
which would apply to the substance of it rather than to the process. 
The main business of intelligence, again to misuse the word, is a 
combination of all those—of the process of gathering, the process of 
distributing, the process of analysis. Those are all a part of in- 
telligence. 

INTERNAL SECURITY 


Mr. FLoop. How do you recruit the personnel for your section in 
the Department? 

Mr. Armstrona. We recruit in two ways. For people who have 
specialized skills in respect to substantive matters—that is, who either 
have detailed and deep knowledge of countries and areas, particularly 
with regard to their political history, their political environment today, 
their culture, and their psychology—or people who have functional 
training, say, who are experts in the steel industry or transportation 
or petroleum, who work in that particular thing alone without regard 
to the area—that is one kind of personnel we recruit. Another kind 
is one who has a certain skill in dealing with people, in getting the 





maximum amount out of them in terms of liaison and getting material 
for us and, conversely, making the other people we have to deal with 
the happiest we can. 

Mr. FLoop. Is there much of a turn-over in the field of service of 
your so-called best professional or high professional intelligence men? 

Mr. ArmstronG. There is a greater turn-over than I like; yes, sir. 
There are many of those people who will not be happy under the 
chafes and restraints of serving in a bureaucracy. They demand to 
speak, teach, and write freely without regard to the restraints we have 
to put upon them. 

Mr. Fioop. Then they are not professional intelligence officers. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Some of them are, and the turn-over among them 
isless. But many that we need have to come from either the academic 
world or other places where those peculiar skills are developed in 
graduate study or study in the field. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have any special or particular personal interest 
or do you have an inquiring mind so far as you personally are con- 
cerned as to the security of personalities within your very special 
section? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Indeed I do. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you do about it? 

Mr. Armstronc. The responsibility in the Department, as I am 
sure you know, is centralized in the administrative area. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that very well. I am asking about you. 

Mr. ArmstroncG. I have a personal responsibility for the people in 
my area that extends beyond that. 

Mr. Fioop. I know about vour administrative responsibility. | 
am inquiring and delving into you personally. What interest do you 
have as chief of the section in the quirks, idiosyneracies, background, 
and security of vour personnel? 

Mr. Armstrronc. Insofar as time permits me to know them per- 
sonally, | do, and I try to interview every one of the higher-level 
people whom we employ at the beginning and try to know how their 
work fits in with the standards we feel we must maintain. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any doubts in vour mind now as to the 
dependability, lovaltv, or security of anybody in your section? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. From top to bottom? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Nobody? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Period? 

Mr. Armstrong. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are pretty sure about that; are you not? 

Mr. Armstronc. Yes, sir; I am. 

Mr. FLoop. Of course, I hope you are right. 

Mr. Armstrong, Thank you, sir. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. FLoop. What is your relationship now with the National 
Security Council? Where does your job fit into that picture? Why 
are you important to them? 

Mr. ArmstronG. My job fits in in two ways; one, in the manner 
in which I support the Secretary when questions bearing on intel- 





ligence come up in the Council. He must be advised as to the 
background of it and the recommendations he will be confronted with 
and any help I can give him in resolving any problems. Secondly, 
we fit into it as being a member of the group which is coordinated 
by the Central Intelligence Agency which, in turn, reports to the 
National Security Council; I am the member for the Department of 
the Intelligence Advisory Committee that advises the Director of 
Central Intelligence on intelligence matters for the Government as a 
whole. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this Central Intelligence Agency? Is that 
just a sphinxlike instrument that has grown up in this alphabetical 
soup of modern government? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. No, sir. It was created by statute in the National 
Security Act of 1947. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. Is it functioning? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; very much. 

Mr. Fioop. Do we need it? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes; we do, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Can you get along without it? 

Mr. Armstrona. | think it has made itself quite indispensable. 

Mr. FLoop. You say so as a professional? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You think it is a good idea? 

Mr. Armstrona. | do, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You think this type of coordination of intelligence is 
effective? 

Mr. Armstrona. I do, indeed. 

Mr. FLtoop. You do not think we can get alite without it? 

Mr. Armstrona. I think we would be far worse off without it. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not cumbersome? 

Mr. Armstrong. It is still young. There is room for improvement, 
and improvement is going on, and the present Director of Central 
Intelligence is very aggressively setting about making it as effective 
as he possibly can. 

Mr. Fioop. It does not defeat its own purpose? 

Mr. Armstrona. | do not believe so. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not a labyrinth of some sort? 

Mr. Armsrrona. I do not believe so. 

Mr. FLoop. You are stating, as a professional intelligence man, it 
will work? 

Mr. Armstrong. I am. 

Mr. FLoop. You would rather be working this way than working 
the way you were before it was born? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Indeed; yes, sir. 


VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE SERVICE 


Mr. Fioop. There is an opinion floating around the world and 
around the United States—a curbstone opinion, at least—that the 
intelligence service of the State Department and of the United States 
Government generally in all branches, of all types, levels, kinds, and 
qualities, from the beginning of this Nation down to this afternoon, 
is incompetent, inefficient, operated and manned by a lot of naive, 
rank amateurs, and is not worth the powder and shot to shoot it, 
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as contrasted with the intelligence service of any other government or 
people from the dawn of history up to tonight. What do you think 
about it? 

Mr. Armstrona. May I speak off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Well, you had better put some kind of an answer to 
the breathless question I just asked you on the record. 

Mr. Armstrong. I will. I disagree with that statement 100 per- 


cent. I think it perhaps is not unfortunate that it prevails, however, 
because the less competent 


Mr. Rooney. Perhaps it is fortunate? 

Mr. ArmstrronaG. Perhaps it is, sir, because the less competent we 
are considered to be, the easier our job will be; the less resistance there 
will be to United States intelligence performance, the more people 
look down their noses at it. And it is my personal opinion that it is 
not true. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied that the intelligence service of the 
Government of the United States is alert and aware of the situation 
in the manner which a highly skilled, professional, competent national 


intelligence service should be and is the equal of any and the superior 
of most in the world? 


Mr. Armsrrona. I agree with that; yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Now, what do you want to go off the record about? 

Mr. Armstrona. Nothing. I was going to make a facetious re- 
mark, but I made it less facetiously and would just as soon have it on 


the record—that is, the poorer we may seem to others to be, the better 
job we are likely to do. 







































VALUE OF INTELLIGENCE RE KOREA 

Mr. FLoop. Now, in view of this solid defense you have entered, do 
you have any comment to make upon the quantum and quality of 
your intelligence service about any phase of the Korean problem that 
you do not like? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; I have a comment to make. I think first 
I should say it is inconceivable that Intelligence will ever be perfect; 
that it will never miss some bit of information that might have made 
a difference. 

Mr. Fioop. Omnia homines non est perfectum. 

Mr. Armstrona. That is an excellent statement. 

Mr. Fioop. I use it upon occasion. I read it in a book once. 

Mr. Armstrone. I think, in connection with any judgment passed 
upon the success or failure of United States Intelligence in respect to 
the Korean affair, it is necessary to bear carefully in mind the dis- 
tinction between—and I must get a little professional here—intentions 
and capabilities. All too often Intelligence is crucified because it 
was unable to predict an event which was capable of happening without 
any prior warning. Intelligence did in the Korean situation determine 


the actual capabilities and had warned that those capabilities existed 
for a long time. 


Mr. FLoop. Had warned whom? 


Mr. ArmstronGc. Had warned all agencies of the Government 
concerned. 


Mr. Fioop. Central Intelligence? 
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Mr. Armstronc. Yes; among others that had done so. The 
question then became one of the timing of the action arising out of 
intentions, and the capabilities were such that no prior warning had 
to be given and, in this case, we believe, was not given, of a decision 
to put those capabilities into effect. 

Mr. Fuoop. Is that true of the following two instances: first, the 
original crossing of the Thirty-cighth parallel by the North Koreans 
and, second, the subsequent pre-Christmas attack? 

Mr. ArmstroneG. | was speaking only of the former, of the June 
25th happening. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the second one? 

Mr. Armstronc. When the Chinese came in up near the Yalu 
River? 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Armstronc. The same kind of answer would apply but with 
less force upon the capabilities being so overwhelming as was true in 
the first instance. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you say that every reasonable and intelligent 
and possible and probable array of intelligence, raw and analyzed, 
had been presented, in your judgment, that the circumstances would 
permit on both of those operations? 

Mr. Armstrona. No, sir; I could not say so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What failed; what was not present; what element that 
I just enumerated was not in existence? 

Mr. Armstrona. It is now apparent that there was not a full posses- 
sion by this side of the United Nations of all possible intelligence. 
But whether it was possible to get it or not still is obscured by the 
conditions there. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that failure, if there was a failure, being examined 
by your office? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; but it is primarily out of our field. 

Mr. F.Loop. As far as you are concerned? 

Mr. Armstronea. We are concerned with it and are examining it. 

Mr. Fioop. Was the chief fault with that in the collection of raw 
intelligence or the analysis of the information at hand? 

Mr. Armstrong. It is hard to distribute, but I think it would fall 
more in the former than in the latter. 

Mr. Preston. I would like to ask some questions off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Mars#auu. How long has this organization within the State 
Department existed? 

Mr. ArmstrRoNG. Since October 1945. 

Mr. Marsnwatt. I am a little vague about one thing. Do people 
use the information you gather? 

Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir; they do. We instituted sometime ago 
a method of checking on that in two ways. One, we make it a require- 
ment that the intelligence adviser in each of the bueraus of the De- 
partment report regularly to us on the use to which our work is put 

in his area; secondly, we have instituted a series of reaction surveys 
on a random sample of our output from the people to whom it went, 
asking them to tell us how useful it was or, if it was not, in what way 
it fell short and any suggestions they might make for improvement. 

Mr. Marsa. How directly is the information you get trans- 
mitted to the Department of Defense? 
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Mr. ArmstrRONG. It is almost instantaneous; if it is a matter that 
would be of interest to the Department of Defense, it goes to them, | 
think, about the same day it comes into the Department. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NATURE OF DEPARTMENT OF STATE INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Sreran. When we set up your Bureau we were assured we 
were not setting up an intelligence agency as such, but an evaluation 
branch to evaluate intelligence. 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. This discussion which we had off the record would 
give the ordinary layman the idea that you are engaged in actual 
physical intelligence work, which is not the truth. Is not that 
correct? 

Mr. ArmstronG. No, sir; I hope I did not convey the idea that we 
were an operating agency, because we are not. 

Mr. Sreran. Your agency is merely set up for the purpose of 
gathering information from all possible sources, evaluating it and 
distributing it to the real intelligence services of the Government? 

Mr. ArmstronG. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. And CIA has the responsibility of the physical intel- 
ligence work? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Absolutely. 

Mr. Roonsy. That is not exactly so, is it? Are not all of our 
people at a mission concerned with picking up information? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. They transmit it to this agency from all pos- 
sible sources, newspapers, Magazines, and reports from our various 
missions are brought into this agency, and they are there evaluated 
and then distributed or dispatched to the various agencies of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. ArmstronG. You are making a distinction between overt and 
covert? 

Mr. Sreran. I understand that there is overt and covert work and 
all that business in CIA. They are wondering what the distinction 
between overt and covert is now. A lot of them do not understand 
it, but that is not in your jurisdiction anyway. 

Mr. Armstronc. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You are just an evaluation agency. 

Mr. ArmstronG. Our group is practically all here in Washington. 

Mr. Sreran. Except for the fact that you have 35 employees in 
Germany? 

Mr. Armstrone. And a few more who are collecting documents 
and maps as they move around the world. ° 

Mr. Sreran. And sending the information here for evaluation? 

Mr. ARMSTRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And after you evaluate it you dispatch it? 

Mr. Armstrong. That is right, sir. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN LAST YEAR 


Mr. Sreran. Can you tell the committee what you have accom- 
plished this last fiscal year, besides getting the history of these promi- 
nent people, and that you could get from any mission in the world if 
you wanted to? 
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Mr. Armstrona. In the written justifications the number of re- 
quests for written intelligence research reports are set forth, the num- 
ber of intelligence projects completed, the number of copies requested 
and the number distributed. 

Mr. Sreran. What are the outstanding accomplishments of your 
agency? I have read the justifications. That merely shows your 
workload and how much work you have been doing in evaluating 
these papers, and so forth. My question is what have been your real 
outstanding accomplishments? 

Mr. ArmstronG. I think the primary thing I can say that we have 
done is to provide the operating officials of the Department with a 
continuous and accurate flow of useful information on a day-by-day 
basis. 

Mr. Sreran. Is there anything outstanding that you have accom- 
plished? 

Mr. Armstrona. It is difficult to pick out examples, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Steran. What did your work contribute preceding the evalu- 
ating of these papers, documents, and so forth? 

Mr. Armstrona. We have contributed a number of basic studies 
that will be used by our delegation at the forthcoming CFM. 

Mr. Sreran. What is that? 

Mr. ArmstronG. The Conference of Foreign Ministers that is 
projected with the Soviets in Paris. We have contributed to our 
delegation at several of the economic conferences during the past year 
a number of basic studies that they used in determining the United 
States’ position on issues that were coming up. 

We have given assistance to our Assistant Secretaries when they 
have gone out into the field and held their regional conferences, such 
as Assistant Secretary McGhee who is on his way to Ceylon now, and 
Assistant Secretary Miller, who is going to have a conference in 
Washington on March 26 of the foreign ministers of the other American 
republics. 

Mr. Sreran. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sreran. You have 102 people in the Division of Research in 
the Far East? 

Mr. Armstrrona. No, sir; I think you mean the Division of Research 
for Europe. We have 57 for the Far East. 

Mr. Srpran. Yes; I meant to ask if the European Research Div- 
ision has 102 people? 

Mr. ArmsrronG. One hundred and two, yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. What do they do? 

Mr. Armstrona. That group is following the development in each 
of the countries of Europe. The largest part of the group, of course, 
nearly half of them work entirely on the iron curtain countries, the 
U.S.5S. R. and satellites. 

Mr. Sreran. Evaluating material from there? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir; and conducting studies of all the facts 
we can get our hands on with respect to all aspects of the political 
and economic scene. 

Mr. Sreran. Now, in the Far East Research Division you have 
57 people? 
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Mr. Armstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Svnran. They are all here in Washington? 

Mr. ArMstrRONG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. What are they evaluating? 

Mr. ArmsrronGc. They do the same thing with respect to the 
Asiatic Continent and the islands in the Pacific that the European 
people do for Europe. They cover from the Soviet border at Man- 
churia through Japan, continuing down through Southeast Asia, 
Burma, Indonesia, and all the islands. 

Mr. Steran. How many people did you have on that task prior to 
February 1950? 

Mr. ArmstronG. Prior to February 1950, I think it was about the 
same number. 

Mr. Sreran. About the same number? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. What did they accomplish during that year and the 
year previous? 

Mr. ArmstronG. During the past year, sir? 

Mr. Sreran. That is what I am asking for. You had the same 
number of people in the far eastern bureau evaluating far eastern 
information? 

Mr. Armstrrona. Yes, sir. They accomplished the preparation of 
a very sizable volume of written intelligence that was delivered to 
the far eastern bureau and to the Army and the Navy, and others. 
As conditions changed they moved on to other subjects, of course. 

Mr. Sreran. What conditions? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Well, for example, there was a heavy workload 
with respect to the Philippines in the past year because of the seeming 
deterioration of economic conditions there. 

Mr. Sreran. You did not get my point. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Armstronc. Pardon me, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. S7veran. You said these people worked in the Far East? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. That includes Korea; did it not? 

Mr. Armstrona. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. What did they accomplish of value in addition to the 
information they collected? 

Mr. ArmstronG. They prepared a considerable number of current 
studies on conditions in Korea and in adjacant territories that were 
given to the operating people in the Department for use in deciding 
what to do. 

Mr. Steran. What is that, a complete report of the condition that 
existed there at that particular time? 

Mr. ArMsTRoNG. Some were quite comprehensive, and others would 
be on narrower subjects; ves, sir. 

Mr. Streran. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. CLevencer. You employ about 975 people in this section? 

Mr. ArmstronG. In October 1945, I believe that we had around 
1,200. 

Mr. CLeveNGeER. You are asking in the justifications for 980, are 
you not? 

Mr. Armstrona. Five hundred and twenty-one were authorized. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. How do vou reconcile these figures? Adding 25, 
275, and 179 it adds up to 479. 
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Mr. Rooney. You have to add 67 on the first list. You see, 
there are three separate divisions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. CLevencer. I will admit that I have gotten some light from 
listening to the statements today. Your answers today are quite at 
variance from the ones that you gave when you were up here before 
seeking a supplemental, but I am still a little bit at sea in not knowing 
just what all of these people are doing. It reminds me a little of 
the story they used to tell when I was a kid about our old friend, 
Daniel Webster. His father said that he had gone to town, and when 
he came back he met his older brother, Ezekiel. He said, ‘‘What 
have you been doing today’’? He said, “I have been doing nothing, 
just fishing a little.” He drove a little closer to the barn, and asked 
Dan, “What have you been doing today’? He said, ‘Well, I was 
helping Zeke.” 

Now, Dan came to Congress afterward and he had the answers. 

That is about as vague as some of the information we have gotten 
here today about just what you do. 

I thought myself that surely you must have somebody out in field 
checking these various areas, but it is just the evaluation of such 
material as it is brought back to Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. On your trips overseas you have seen in the embas- 
sies people cutting clippings from newspapers and magazines? 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. They are sent back here. 

Mr. CLevencer. We spend this $2,587,000 gathering clippings 
here in Washington and putting them together. 1 can begin to 
understand now why we had no information on the movement down 
into Korea on the 25th of June. I was intrigued a little bit too by my 
friend’s remarks about the British intelligence, and I am wondering 
if we might not ask them who checked on Dr. Fuchs. We probably 
would not have had the atomic-bomb explosion to check if the British 
intelligence had done its job with that doctor who probably carried 
back the secret through Mr. Gold and his friends in our country. So, 
I do not think we have to apologize to them. It seems as though this 
free world intelligence is none too good at the best, if we could judge 
the western countries here for such a fallible system. 


SECURITY CHECKS ON EMPLOYEES 


I have scratched off most of my questions, but I wonder did you 
check your own section carefully for security and for these peculiar 
risks incident to the Department? 

Mr. Armsrrona. Sir, we do not make an official check beyond that 
which is made by Mr. Humelsine and his people who have the regular 
and full responsibility for that. We do, as any persons who are re- 
sponsible for a group do, try to assure ourselves on the basis of our 
personal observation that the people are all that they are purporting 
to be, but we do not have authority, we have no authority to 
investigate or do investigating of that sort. 

Mr. Rooney. I have one question off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. What time of day does your work start? 

Mr. ArmstronG. With the military briefing we start at 7 o’clock in 
the Pentagon Building, bring the information Teale to the Department, 
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prepare a daily set of facts for the Secretary. The rest of the organi- 
zation starts at various times from then on until 8:45 o’clock, the 
official hour. 

Mr. Rooney. Your office advises the Secretary with regard to the 
military situation in Korea? 

Mr. Armstronc. That is correct. We have also had, since June 
25, a “‘watch room,” which operates about 18 hours a day, picking up 
everything that comes in as rapidly as it is possible to get it into use 
for the daily morning briefing of the Secretary and for others. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have engaged in that 
activity? 

Mr. Armsrrona. It varies from a minimum of two to approxi- 
mately five. 

Bureau or INreER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 
THOMAS C. MANN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WILLIAM P. HUGHES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF INTER- 
AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. The next and last item for our consideration. this 
afternoon, gentlemen, is that for the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, which appears at page 38 of the justifications, insofar as the 
domestic side thereof is concerned. 

It should be noted that the amount requested is $740,820, which is 


the same amount appropriated for the domestic side of the Bureau of 
Inter-American Affairs in the current fiscal year, and the number of 
positions is the same, to wit, 127. 


ABSENCE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


I understand that Secretary Miller is now in South America? 

Mr. Mann. Yes. I understand he obtained permission from the 
committee. 

Mr. Rooney. He did something that is so unusual that it should 
be mentioned here for the record; he telephoned and courteously 
stated he contemplated going to South America on important official 
business and asked if it would be all right with the committee. 

The Bureau of Inter-American Affairs Foreign Service, is to be 
found beginning on page 41 of the justifications, which page reflects a 
requested increase of $100,141 over the amount allowed for this 
activity in the current fiscal year. We will insert at this point in 
the record pages 38, 41, 42, and 43 of the justifications, 
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(The material referred to follows:) 
Conpuct oF Diplomatic AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WiTH FoREIGN COUNTRIES 


Bureau of Inter-American affairs—domestic 





Actual, 1950 | Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 
Organization unit Via BBETOLBPON GOT FEST RETR SoM ~ 


ee | ‘aa | 
Rate | - Rate | NUm-| Rate 


Num- 
be | ber 








Oce of the Assistant Secretary ___...--- $282, 675 | $300, 255 | 54 | $300, 255 
Office of Regional Ameriean A ffairs_--_._- 65, 875 67, 325 67, 325 
Office of Middle American Affairs K 182, 945 > 176, 350 | 176, 350 
Office of South American A ffairs.____-___- 36 210, 670 | 32 196, 890 | 196, 890 
United States Representatives to COAS_ 27, 650 |_..- | i 





Total, Bureau of Inter-American | 
Affairs 769, 815 | 127 740, 820 

















BASIC OBJECTIVES FOR 1952 


1. Perfection with the other American countries of regional and global ar- 
rangements for maintaining international peace. 


2. Achievement of political democracy and stability in all the American 
republics. 


3. Attain full acceptance and understanding of the United States poliey of non- 
intervention in the internal or external affairs of any American republic. 


Bureau of Inter-American Affairs—Foreign Service—Summary by allotment 





| y | os | ; 7 

Le Bee | Increase 

Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, | ;, A 
Allotment 1950 | 1951 } 1952 (+) or de- 
| | | crease (—) 


ES SL AE LETT | $5, 605,131 | $5,599,049 | $5,686,863 | -+$87,814 
I inhi agilk on cnceush qébbe owckneedcoess | 1,409,889 | 1,434,533 | 1, 445, 637 | +11, 104 
RE ass ie ba eb tind oe Sea SH 4. alte 
Total, personal services | 7,015, 020 
Transfers and home leave . 802, 724 7 7 773, 233 
SS SE Ae at 60,170 | | 49, 362 
Ons OIenmenne GRONINCS ._..... s. . c eec none o ose 320, 960 | 337, 825 | 337, 825 
Post building expenses. : Gea 350, 144 368, 049 376, 643 
Official residence expenses 1038, 923 | 100, 560 | 100, 560 |__- 
Motor vehieles 3, 524 | 6, 645 | 3, 420 | 


SS EET CR TASTE ITE | 1, 641, 445 1, 639, 820 1, 641, 043 


Total, Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 8, 656,465 | 8,673,402 | 8, 773, 543 +100, 141 
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Bureau of Inter-American Affairs—Foreign Service—Salaries and differentials 





































































Increase (+) or 
Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 decrease (—) 
Category of personnel | 
Num- | ,mount | N2- | amount | N@- | amount | N2- | amount 
ber ber ber r 
| 
Chiefs of mission .__........- 20 | $360, 000 20 | $360, 000 20 | $360,000 |_......-}---.---- : 
Foreign Service officers _.__.- 169 /|1, 113, 200 169 |1, 113, 200 169 |1, 136,000 |......-- +$22, 800 
Reservé officers... 19 | 132,010 21 | 150, 21 | 154,100 |....-__- +3, 420 
Staff officers and employees... 764 (2, 884, 860 771 |2, 909, 800 771 2,946, 700 |.....--- +36, 900 
EES 72 |4, 490, 070 981 |4, 533, 680 981 (4, 596,800 |......_- +63, 120 
Consular agents________..-.- 28} 17,420 28 | 17,420 - Re vy SS Wl 
Local employees... _.....--.- 690 | 864,720 Til 890, 71 DE Disb occnledumeacce- 
Total salaries (annual | f 
eshte saabfapaatactie, ets | 1,690 (5,372,210 1, 720 15, 442, 000 1, 720 |5, 505, 120 |.....-..- +63, 120 
Doses: Lapses.............| —26 —71, 350 —34 |—112, 400 —34 |—110, 100 |__.__-_- +2, 300 
" ‘Derminal leave... ...- | 49 | 156, 238 45 | 142, 500 ey eS, eee See 
Differentials. __ ctl Hee 4. 5 Rees 16908 3.25552 Sh ae +1, 194 
Regular pay in excess of i 
52-week base__....._._- TR | 20, 258 |--------|----------]-------+  * 2 Rete +21, 200 
Total salaries and | 
differentials (net)....| 1,713 (5,605, 131 1, 731 ‘5, 599, 049 1, 731 |5, 686, 863 |-------~ +87, 814 








Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, Foreiqn Service—Justification of positions by 
function 








| | 


j 
| 
Functi | Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase 
unction | 
























| | (+) or de- 
1951 | 1952 “crease (—) 
pales aaa 
Political: 
American employees. .__..__..___-- POOF Ie 174 | 180 | NY Saree 
ae 6 | 6 | _& SAG 
EDEN EI ee Ce te nat 180 186 | _® faecal ea 
Economic: es 
SE Re ne ee ne sanckeee 286 9 SS 
CO SEE EEE GE : 120 





Subtotal 








Consular: | 
American employees... _........- Riches, eahtetied 247 255 255 | 
Local employees... ._..___- AERA CHP UE SR } 5 | 167 

















Subtotal 








General administration: } | 
American employees. ._-_... inn ea bac 219 216 216 
Local employees ant ue ka ai’ 





Subtotal 





Security | i | 
American employees | 


Spa a ia cua 64 59 | 59 | 
Local employees... ____- ids Gipseteinincn: Kirt ncplbiosipencalt 








Subtotal. __- 





Custodial: | 
American employees... .........- ESHER rr | 10 10 | 10 | 
Local employees... __..__.- ‘ ee | 








Subtotal 


189 








Total positions 1,720 | 1,720 | 


"Ah oi See Dean See i ae 





Notg&.—In addition to the positions shown above for the security functions, 83 Marine guard positions 
were allocated in 1950 and 89 budgeted for 1951 and 1952. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you have a prepared general statement, Mr. 
Mann? 

Mr. Mann. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a statement from Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Mann. No. I am prepared to answer any question the com- 
mittee might have. 

Mr. Rooney. You are in the position of asking for an increase of 
$100,141 over and above what you have for the current fiscal year. 
You are not in the position of defending what you now have; you are 
seeking to get something more. You had better tell us about it. 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASES 


Mr. Hueues. If I might, I would like to speak to that, since it 
involves a number of rather small items, with no basic increase in 
personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. The $100,141? 

Mr. Hugues. Yes. It is made up of some six small items which 
total the $100,141—$87,814 is made up of the item in salaries and 
differentials. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown on that figure? 

Mr. Huaues. $63,120 is the salary increases, due to within-grade 
increases for people already on the rolls. 

Mr. Wiser. That is statutory. 

Mr. Hugues. That is a statutory increase: $21,200 is the result 
of one extra workday in the fiscal year 1952; $1,194 is an increase in 
the differential payment that we estimated for the fiscal year 1952; 
$2,300 is a reduction in the lapse rate for people who will be on the 
roll in 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. The total of those figures you have given us is 
$87,814? 

Mr. Huaues. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And are all mandatory? 

Mr. Hugues. They are mandatory. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you propose to use any of these funds for 
upgrading of ssdiuiiniasd if this amount were appropriated? 

Mr. Huaues. No, sir, not in that figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Or any figure connected with this request? 

Mr. Hugues. Nothing connected with this. We do not have any 
basic promotion program in here, in this figure, that we are talking 
to now. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the $11,104? 

Mr. Hueues. The $11,104 is made up of two items of increases in 
allowances: $10,154 is increase in temporary lodging allowances, and 
$950 is increase in transfer allowances that we have estimated for 1952. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you request this increase if you are not 
increasing personnel? 

Mr. Hugues. That comes about because of the transfer of people 
that we estimate in 1952. The temporary lodging increase grows out 
of the fact that we estimate there will be a longer period of time that 
people will have to go through in finding suitable quarters, upon first 
arrival, which is one of the biggest single items we have in 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you estimate an amount for this in the current 
fiscal year? 
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Mr. Hvueues. The figure that you see here, Mr. Chairman, is based 
upon actual experience of last year and so far this year, as best we can 
estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. How much were you allowed for this purpose last 
year? 

Mr. Hvuaues. For allowances—I do not seem to have that figure 
here. The total figure for allowances, Mr. Chairman, is $1,434,533. 

Mr. Rooney. For Foreign Service, Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs? 

Mr. Hveues. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How much did you spend? 

Mr. Witser. The amount in 1950 was $1,409,889. I will give 
you the figure so far up to date for 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. I want the figure, a comparative figure for the first 
6 months of the current fiscal vear. 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes; we will be glad to get that. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


The obligations for the first 6 months of the current fiscal vear were $759,478. 
OTHER OBJECTS OF EXPENSE 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have anything else to say about this $11,104? 

Would you explain the requested increase of $8,594 for office- 
building expense? 

Mr. HucGues. That comes about, Mr. Chairman, through six 
different figures which add up to a net increase of $8,594. 

$6,074 is due to increased rental. 

Then we have a reduction of $5,943, which comes about because 
we are occupying certain Government-owned buildings during 1952, 
notably, in Rio de Janeiro. 

Then we have an increase item of $464, that we estimate for utility 
rates, such as water, gas, and light. 

Then we have an increase of $8,529 which we estimate will be normal 
wear and tear, repairs to buildings and household equipment, and so 
on. 

Then there is a decrease of $30 estimated as fuel savings, and a 
decrease of $500 in the purchase of household equipment, which gives 
us altogether a net increase of $8,594 in this item for 1952. 


HarpsnHip Posts 


Mr. Rooney. Since this is the first item which directly concerns the 
Foreign Service it might be well at this point in the record to insert 
a chart, similar to the one you supplied for last year’s record, in 
which vou set forth the hardship posts and the differential for each. 

Mr. Wirtzer. We will be glad to do that. 

(The chart requested follows: ) 
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Mr. Hucues. There is one other item that makes up the $100,141; 
that is a saving of $3,225. 

Mr. Rooney. I figured you would not forget to mention that. 

Mr. Sreran. What does the allowance provide for; what makes up 
this total of almost 1.5 million dollars? 

Mr. Huaues. Mr. Stefan, these are for quarters allowance, the cost- 
of-living allowances, the temporary lodging allowances, the transfer 
allowances, and the separate maintenance allowance. Those are the 
items on page 50 in your schedule. 

Mr. Sreran. Any representation allowances? 

Mr. Huaues. There are no representation allowances in that item. 


Tuespay, Fepruary 27, 1951. 
Bureau oF European AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


GEORGE W. PERKINS, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EUROPEAN 
AFFAIRS 

ARTHUR STEVENS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. This morning we have for consideration the estimates 
of the Bureau of European Affairs, commencing at page 60 of the 
justifications. If there is’no objection at this time we shall place in 
the record page 60 of the justifications which has to do with the 
Domestic Section. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Conpuct oF DipLoMATIC AND CoNSULAR RELATIONS WITH FoREIGN CouUNTRIES 


Bureau of European Affairs—Domestic 





Actual 1950 Estimate, 1951 | 


F | Increase or 
ate 2 | 
Estimate, 1952 Gecreane 


Organization Unit 





j | | 
i\Num-| Num- |Num- 
| r | Rate Aeon Rate 


, ber | 


|Num- 
| ber 


Date Rate 








Office of the Assistant Secretary - _. _- $367, 570 3 | $399, 880 | 73 | $399, 880 
Office of British Commonwealth and | | 
Northern Eureopean Affairs______- 270, 705 274, 415 7 | 274,415 
Office of Eastern European Affairs. _- 257, 480 261, 605 7 | 261,605 
Office of Western European Affairs _- 7 | 269,850 : 254, 575 : 254, 575 
Office of European Regional Affairs - : 75, 950 | 75,950) 15) 86,425 +$10, 475 








Total, Bureau of European } 
Affairs i 222 |1, 241, 555 223 |}, 908, 428 225 ‘epee +10, 47 














BASIC OBJECTIVES FOR 1952 


The Bureau of European Affairs with its 116 overseas posts develops and exe- 
cutes policy toward and conducts relations with 27 Europeans nations and mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth, excluding Asiatic Dominions. The Bureau’s 
major objective is to preserve world peace and protect American interests through 
fostering the ability of freedom-loving European nations to resist Communist 
psychological, political, economic, or military penetration. The major steps being 
taken by the Bureau in attempting to achieve this objective are: Maximizing the 
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potentials of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO) as a focus around 
which common defense programs can be built and of the OEEC, Council of 






Europe, Benelux, and similar organizations as instruments of unification; assuring 
appropriate balance between defense efforts and economic stability; increasing 
the unity of non-Soviet Europe; supporting democratic elements behind the iron 
curtain; and assisting the orientation and integration of western Germany into 


the western orbit. 


Mr. Rooney. I notice from that page that there is an increase of 
two positions requested, and that the estimate for 1952 is $1,276,900, 
which is an increase of $10,475. 

Then on page 66 of the justifications there is a table having to do 
with the Foreign Service of the Bureau of European Affairs, which is 
concerned with the conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with 
foreign countries for this Government. 

Without objection we will place in the record at this time page 66 
of the justifications and also pages 67 and 68 which also have to do 
with the Foreign Service Section of the Bureau of European Affairs. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Allotment 


Salaries and differentials -- --_- 
SS TES SAG Re A 


Total, personal services 


Transfers and home leave 
Administrative travel 
Post operating expenses 
Post building expenses pveieh 
Official residence expenses 
Motor vehicles , 


Total, other objects. 


Total, Bureau of European Affairs.._........._.-- | 


Conpuct oF DipLoMATIC AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WitH ForEIGN CouNnTRIES 


Bureau of European Affairs, Foreign Service, summary by allotment 
































Bureau of European Affairs, Foreign Service—Salaries and differentials 


| Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase or 
1950 1951 1952 decrease 

a ae ‘|gu1, 701, 697 $11, 781, 980 |$12, 294,320 | +$512, 340 

--| 3,007,047 | 2,957,829 | 3,032,434 +74, 605 

weit | 14, 708, 744 | 14,739,809 | 15,326,754 | +586, 945 
——SSSS_E2_ 

diieacus | 2,067,044 | 2,034,946 | 2,032, 429 —2, 517 

| _ 133, 914 111, 076 1 ORB A. Sa écds cnc. 

ree ened 1,346,693 | 1,461,809 | 1,532, 247 +70, 438 

| 777, 808 949, 612 | 1,068, 823 +119, 211 

Faia sacle 197, 905 208, 120 214, 720 +6, 600 

5, 24, 796 21,177 —3, 619 

4, 528,441 | 4,790,359 | 4,980, 472 +190, 113 

19, 237,. 185 | 19, 630, 168° | 20,307,226 | +777, 058 














| 


Actual, 1950 | Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 | Mcrease (+) or 


Category of personnel net 


sia —— 


decrease (—) 


| | | 

Num-) |Num- |\Num- Num-} 

| ber | Amount | ber | Amount | ber Amount | hor oanee 
Ra Soe BEE. Pia GER (TARA MN Ae ie immense, BE ee 
Chiefs of mission __._........._- -| 26 | $502, 500) 26' $510, 000 26) $510,000. Bs Oe 
Foreign Service officers ---------| 867) 2,666,760) 380) 2,761,100} 382) 2,827,300) +2) +$66, 200 
Reeeee emicers._.4.....- atlas a cccaet 34| 299, 480) 56| 497, 300) 61) © 551,510) +5) +64, 210 
Si officers and eMployees_-_______- 


Subtotal- 


1, 282) 4,955,310! 1, 250) 4,864,850) 1, 271 
1,709) 8, 424, 050) 





4,971,900! +12) +107, 050 





: mottos ahithil aed 
1,721) 8, 633, 250) 1, 740 8, 860, 710, +19, +227, 460 





Consular agents.....................| 3} 3120) 3| 312901 3 ( Sheihad utupgenianll 
Local employees.._..-.....-.......- 2, 240) 2, 850, 000) 2, at 2,915, 760) 2,140) 3, 158, 340) +6) +242, 580 
Total salaries (annual rate). _-.| 3, 952)11, 277, 170) 3, 858/11, 552, 130. 3, 883/12, 022, 170) | +25| “+470, 040 
Deduct: NO | 61) —150, 035} ties —235, 680, —76) —240,890} —1) —5, 210 
2 : , i | | 
Terminal leave...............| 117] 330,105| 101| 300,300 101| 300,300]... |. 
Differentials STR te | 201,842)... __. 165, 230|___._- 166, 540) +1, 310 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week | | 
Sea alatgis secretaries seniceienll b.  IN omninal A. cision ae 46, 200)... 


Total salaries and differentials 
(net) 











| | | } 
4, 008/11, 701, 697) 3, ooeist, 281, 900) 3, 908) 12, 204, 320) aor +4512, 340 
i j | 
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Bureau of European Affairs, Foreign Service—QJ ustification of positions by function 





Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, | Increase or 
Function 1950 1951 1952 decrease 





Political: 
American employees 414 
Local employees 


Subtotal 478 








Economic: 
American employees 432 
Local employ 246 252 


Subtotal 5 684 
Consular: 
American employees 382 
Local employees 687 


Subtotal 1, 069 


























General administration: 
American employees 
Local employees 628 


Subtotal 











Security: | 
American employees 
Local employees 
Subtotal 


Custodial: 
American employees 

















Subtotal 

















Total positions 3, 952 | 3, 858 | 3,883 | 





In addition, in the security function, 118 Marine Guard positions were allocated in 1950 and 124 are budg- 
eted in 1951 and 1952. 


NET INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood, will you please take over? 

Mr. Fuoop. In the Foreign Service section there is an increase of 
$777,058, and there is a net increase of 25 positions. 

Now, we are pleased to have with us this morning Mr. George W. 
Perkins, who is Assistant Secretary of State for European Affairs. 
I suppose, Mr. Perkins, you have an affirmative statement you would 
like to make? 

Mr. Perkins. I did not bring any prepared statement. 

Mr. Fioop. Whether or not vou have a prepared statement, I take 

for granted that you would like to make a statement. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, that is at your pleasure. I understand the 
Secretary went very fully over the policies and the problems of the 
State Department. I would be glad to make a statement if it is 
desired. I think it would be interesting to you if I told you of my 
recent trip to Europe. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, we will be glad to have you do that. There 
is no doubt that the Secretary gave us a very comprehensive and a 
very interesting trip around the circuit, but at the same time in view 
of your recent trip, 1 am sure that the committee would be glad to 
hear your impressions, since you are the top man in this section. 


81707—31——-7 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Perkins. The main objective of the trip was to attend two 
meetings of our Ambassadors. We started a year and a half ago hav- 
ing regional meetings of the Ambassadors which we have found ex- 
tremely useful, to get them together and exchange ideas and talk 
problems over. I think the most interesting item came out of the 
meeting of the Ambassadors from behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. FLoop. We have a new member of the committee, Mr. Marshall, 
of Minnesota. Will you just give us a paragraph to tell us the juris- 
diction of your shop, and what you mean by the Bureau of European 
Affairs? 

Mr. Perkins. The Bureau of European Affairs covers the European 
countries except Germany, including satellites and Russia. Outside of 
Europe we have the Commonwealth countries outside of Asia. We 
do not have India, Parkistan, and Ceylon, but we do have Australia, 
Canada, New |Zealand, and South Africa. 

Mr. FLoop. By “the Commonwealth” you mean the British 
Commonwealth? 

As far as the satellite armies themselves were concerned, they were 
building them up as fast as they could, but they were in particular 
trouble because they had eliminated most of their officer personnel as 
being not trustworthy from a Communist point of view, which left 
them without any reasonably well-trained officer personnel that they 
could rely on, and they had young boys with 3 months’ training trying 
to act as regimental commanders and that sort of thing, and the armies 
were not well trained. 

When I was in Belgrade later, I checked that with the Foreign 
Minister and Tito. ‘There they said that Bulgaria was further along 
in its preparation, but was not yet ready for an attack on Yugoslavia 
or anybody else. 

Now, I think that is worth noting. It does not mean in any sense 
that they are not getting ready for war, but it does, perhaps, mean that 
we have a little time to build up our own defenses on our own side. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. We also have the North and South Poles 
in our jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fioop. From one extreme to the other; is that it? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, from one extreme to the other. Does that 
cover what you want? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 


MEETING BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Perkins. As I say, I think the most interesting thing was the 
meeting of our representatives from behind the iron curtain. 

Their unanimous feeling was that there was no indication of prepa- 
ration for immediate war in the countries from which they came. 

That does not mean that there were not preparations being made 
for war, but the steps for immediate hostilities were not being taken. 
In other words, for instance, they are not building air-raid shelters, 
and they are not particularly increasing their antiaircraft protection. 
That was true in all of the capitals where we have missions with the 
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exception of Budapest, where they were very busy building air-raid 
shelters. 

(Discussion off the record.) ' 

Mr. Fioop. We take for granted that you will tell this subcom- 
mittee the most intimate of your revelatious; but, when you come to a 
point where you think you should do so, go off the record if you wish. 

Mr. Perkins. Now, another interesting thing that came out of 
that meeting was the morale of our people in the countries back of 
the iron curtain. They did not seem to be worried about things very 
much. Life was not too pleasant for them, but they were in very 
good spirits and more than willing to carry on the job that they had 
there. There were no complaints, and no feeling of discouragement 
or anything of that kind, and I think that is a very interesting thing 
to note. 

FOUR-POWER MEETING 


One of the other things generally discussed with most of the Euro- 
peans I saw was the question of the policy to be adopted in connection 
with the four-power meeting, if there is a four-power meeting. Every- 
one agreed that our general thesis that a four-power meeting which 
did not get at the basic impasses between East and West was useless; 
that you cannot just talk about Germany and Austria or any other 
single problem, and that you had to get at the basic impasses existing 
between East and West and try to resolve those. 

We stopped over in Vienna 2 or 3 days. I think it is interesting 
to note that we now have a civilian High Commissioner there. There 
was a military High Commissioner there until last fall. It is now 
under the direction of the State Department, and Ambassador 
Donnelly from Venezuela has been made High Commissioner. The 
situation obtaining in Austria is now comparable to that in Germany, 
and the thing is working very well. The cooperation between the 
High Commissioner and the commander of the United States Forces 
: Austria is first rate, and everything is going along very smoothly 
there. 

The establishment of a civilian High Commissioner has been very 
successful there. It was a difficult transfer of authority, because all 
of those things are difficult particularly when you are operating in 
the midst of territory which is controlled by the Soviets, as Vienna 
is, surrounded by Soviet-dominated area. 

The Austrian people themselves, I think, are an exceptionally 
stout people. They are facing their difficulties with great determi- 
nation and courage and are not being discouraged by any of the things 
which they are confronted with. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


In Yugoslavia I talked with the people who are watching the dis- 
tribution of the food which we have sent in there. They are quite 
satisfied with the way that was being handled. They thought the 
Yugoslavs were completely living up to their agreement and seeing 
that the distribution was equal and that adequate publicity was given 
to it, and so forth. They had no complaints as to the way that was 
being handled whatever. 
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ECONOMIC SITUATION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


It became apparent, or it is becoming apparent—and I got more 
information on this in Belgrade—that the economic situation in 
Yugoslavia continues to be bad. The food situation, of course, you 
know, is bad. That has had its economic repercussions because 
normally Yugoslavia exports food. Of course, this year they have no 
food to export; and in fact they had to get assistance, which we gave. 
I think we all have-to be thinking about what needs to be done in 
order to get Yugoslavia back on its feet. 

The general feeling was that if Yugoslavia had been able to come 
into the Marshall plan at the time that it was inaugurated, and had 
entered into and gotten its share to the extent that the other European 
countries did, they would be pretty well out of their difficulty at the 
present time. It was also felt that there was nothing inherently 
wrong with the situation there in Yugoslavia which could not be 
corrected. In other words, it was perfectly possible for them to have 
an economy which was self-sustaining and which they could operate 
independently. 

ALINEMENT WITH THE WEST 


We talked quite alittle bit about the attitude of Yugoslavia toward 
the world situation, and they explained quite fully, which they have 
also stated publicly, that they did not feel that they could aline 
themselves too definitely with the west; that they could not by any 
chance put themselves in the status of being satellites of the United 
States or any other western group. 

There were four reasons given for that: 

First, the internal repercussions in Yugoslavia would be bad if the 
Yugoslavs felt that they were alining themselves too definitely with 
the west. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Perkins. The second point was that they felt that their action 
of breaking away from Stalin had had beneficial effects on the satellites 
and had given courage to those people, and that it was-a good thing 
from the general point of view to have the Communist regimes in those 
countries upset and disturbed by the action which Tito had taken. 

The third point they made was that if they alined themselves too 
closely with us they could be branded as being part of a plot for 
aggression. Quite a point was made of the fact that, if there was to 
be aggression from the Russian side, the Russians would make every 
effort to have it appear that they were being attacked. It was felt 
that the Russian people per se are not very keen about fighting outside 
of their own territory; and, therefore, it was important from the 
Russian point of view to have it appear that they had been attacked 
so that they could propagandize their own people along those lines. 
Any close association with the west, particularly in the military field, 
would perhaps help to build up that line amongst the Russians. 

The fourth point they mentioned was the effect which their action 
had had on the Communist Parties outside of the iron curtain, I think 
we can completely agree that the break which has taken place in the 
Italian Communist Party and elsewhere has been a healthy thing, and 
Tito leadership in that direction has been effective, 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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. Ftoop. Was Mr, Allen with you when you talked to Tito? 
. Perkins. Yes; he was. 

. Fioop. How is he? 

. Perkins. He is fine. 

. FLoop. We have a very high regard for Mr. Allen. 

. Perkins. Yes, sir; I think he is doing a very magnificent job. 
. FLoop. Where did you talk to Tito? 

Mr. Perkins. At his villa. 

Mr. Fioop. At his summer villa? 

FE pcre It was in Belgrade. I think he has a summer place 
in Bled. 

Mr. Fioop. What is his physical condition generally; do you think? 

Mr. Perkins. He looked extremely well. 

Mr. FLoop. He is in fit shape? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, very fit. 

Mr. Fioop. In what language was he talking? 

Mr. Perkins. He talked in Serbo-Croat. The interpreter told me 
that he had difficulty in interpreting for Tito. He was very good, and 
I had congratulated him afterward on what a good job he had done. 

Mr. Fioop. You talked in the English tongue, you did not talk in 
French or any of the other diplomatic languages? 

Mr. Perkins. No. The interpreter said the difficulty in interpret- 
ing for Tito is that he actually understands English well enough not 
to misunderstand it. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you discuss at any time the situation existing in 
Yugoslavia as between the Roman Catholic Church and the Govern- 
ment of Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I did not touch on that. 

Mr. Fioop. Did Tito mention it in any way? 

Mr. Perxrns.No. 

Mr. Fioop. Was it mentioned by anybody during your stay in 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Perxtins. No; it was not brought up. 

Mr. Fioop. Would it not occur to you that it would be an extremely 
interesting subject? 

Mr. Perkins. It is an extremely interesting subject, but Mr. George 
Allen was handling that, and I wanted to confine the conversation, 
which was relatively brief, to other subjects. 

Mr. Fioop. I am disappointed because if I had come back to this 
subcommittee from there I would have had some information on that 
rather volatile problem. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I did talk with some other people about that 
problem. I am talking about official talks now. They confirmed 
what we said last fall. Anybody can go to church and everything is 
going along very quietly. That does not mean that everything is all 
_ in the religious picture, but it confirmed what we said here last 
all. 


Mr. FLoop. That is true of all churches? 
Mr. Perkins. Yes. 


Mr. FLoop. Regardless of sect or denomination they can practice 
their faith? 
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Mr. Perkins. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. At least ostensibly on the surface? 
Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Fioop. The churches are open? 
Mr. Perkins. They are not only open, they are crowded. 
Mr. FLoop. That is even more important. 
Mr. Perkins. Yes. 
THREAT OF FAMINE 


Mr. Fioop. Was there actually a threat of famine in Yugoslavia 
of the proportions that we were led to believe, referring to the food 
for which we appropriated money? 

Mr. Perkins. My impression is that it was worse than we were 
told, and that they are having a very hard time getting through this 
winter. 

Mr. FLoop. It was as bad as we were led to believe? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What do you think the situation as of this morning is? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I think with the food that is going in there 
that they will be able to get through to the next harvest, but it is 
very bad, very serious. 

Mr. Fioop. From your impression, what do you think would have 
been the result had we not appropriated this money and the food 
had not arrived? 

Mr. Perkins. I think they would have gotten close to starvation. 

Mr. FLoop. What would have been the result of that with reference 
to the Soviet? 

Mr. Perkins. I think the most important effect would have been 
that people who are not fed are not in a state of mind to resist aggres- 
sion, and I think the strength and morale of the Army would have 
disappeared up to the point where it would have been a very easy thing 
to overrun the country. 


ATMOSPHERE IN BELGRADE 


Mr. FLoop. What is. the atmosphere generally in Belgrade insofar 
as city life is concerned, on the streets, in the restaurants, and in the 
hotel lobbies—you know what I mean? I have had some impressions 
of Belgrade, and I wonder’ what your impression was as of February 
1951. What is the atmosphere there among the people, the groups 
on the streetcars and busses, wherever people are noticed? 

Mr. Perkins. I was only there 36 hours, and I was pretty well 
occupied while I was there, so my impression is very limited, but I 
would say that Belgrade appeared to be a depressed city. The people 
were moving around all right, and there did not seem to be any sense 
of trouble. Most of them looked poor. They did not seem to have 
any great trouble, but I would describe it as a depressed city. 


MILITARY SITUATION 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any comments to make, in view of vour 
extended visit to Belgrade, with reference to the Yugoslav military 
situation? Did you hear, or did anybody volunteer any information 
to you, did you talk to any Government people or anybody at all, in- 
cluding our own people, on the Yugoslav military picture? What 
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sort of shape are they in, or what sort of shape do they think they are 
in? What is the general picture? 

Mr. Perkins. | think they think that they are in pretty good shape, 
barring the fact that they are becoming short of equipment. They, of 
course, have had no new supplies of equipment for 2 years or probably 
longer than that. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all kinds of equipment? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, all kinds of equipment. They, perhaps, have 
some capacity to make some small arms, but that is insignificant in 
comparison to the size of the force which they maintain. 


INTERNAL PROBLEMS 


Mr. Fioop. Are there any problems within Yugoslavia that were 
brought to your attention in any way by anybody with reference to 
geographic or national group dissensions? Of course, | know that it 
is not the melting pot that Czechoslovakia is, for instance, but do 
you know of any? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I was just trying to think whether I had gotten 
any views that I could pass on to you. We did discuss it, but I do 
not think I have anything worth passing on to you on that. 


SITUATION IN AUSTRIA 


Mr. Fioop. You were in Vienna? 
Mr. Perkins. Yes; I was. 
Mr. Fioop. I would like to have your impression of Vienna as well, 


referring again to my atmosphere question. I remember Vienna, 
of course, as a “Graustarkian’”’ musical comedy city of my youth, 
which was quite a while ago. I remember Vienna since the war as a 
very sober, depressed, very un-Viennese city, which is indescribable. 
What is the atmosphere in Vienna now? This question of atmosphere 
I consider very important, although abstract. 

Mr. Perks. I was in Vienna about 20 years ago. This was in 
1930, I think, after the First War. I was then very much depressed 
by Vienna. I suppose I had expected it to be a much gayer place 
than it turned out to be. When I first arrived this time I startled 
some of the Austrians by saying that I thought Vienna was in better 
shape now than it was 20 years ago. I left there still thinking that, 
although we saw the destruction that had taken place during the war. 
The reason for that is the people seemed to me to have more spirit, 
they had more determination, and they were going about their 
business very smoothly despite the fact that they were right in the 
middle of the Russian zone. 

So, my answer to your question would be that I think the 
atmosphere of Vienna was good. 

Mr. FLoop. You were there on a week end? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; I was there over a week end. 

Mr. Fioop. You saw a lot of people around town then? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the restaurants? 

Mr. Perkins. I went to only one, but it was crowded. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you think there were more than two or three open? 

Mr. Perkins. Restaurants open? 
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Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. As far as I know there were a lot of them open. 
Mr. Fioop. They are all open, then? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 


AUSTRIAN TREATY 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any impressions with reference to an 
Austrian treaty, not only as a part, possibly, or probably even of any 
four power conference if there is any, but as distinct from that? 

Mr. Perkins. We have been following a consistent line on trying to 
obtain an Austrian treaty, but as you know, the thing has badly 
bogged down. The Russians have brought in several irrelevant issues 
and said until those were settled they could not do anything on the 
Austrian treaty. Whether they are going to change their attitude 
and come up with anything we have not any real idea, There is 
some indication that maybe they will, but it would be a very sur- 
prising thing if they did. 

Mr. Fioop. Are the Austrians resistant themselves? 

Mr. Perkins. To what? 

Mr. Fioop. To any kind of a treaty; can you go that far? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I do not think you can go that far. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you go pretty far? 

Mr. Perkins. They would like to have a treaty, but the present 
draft of the treaty has gone pretty far. 

Mr. Fioop. Would they take the last thing they talked about? 

oo Perkins. I think they would take the last thing they talked 
about. 

Mr. Fioop. I gather that you are willing to express some con- 
fidence and optimism about the Austrian situation in a vague, general 
way. 

Mr. Perkins. Well, I was trying to express confidence and optimism 
about the Austrians, but the situation remains a very difficult situation. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. The Russians were protesting about the presidential 
election, saying that it was unconstitutional and doing a lot of things 
which were quite irrational, but the Austrians were taking that in 
their stride. It was not throwing them off balance at all. 

Mr. Foon. Is there anything at all in your Austrian picture which 
indicates a revival of the anschluss in Germany or the revival of the 
pan-German attitude? 

Mr. Perkins. No. 

Mr. Fioop. They are nationals, are they not? 

Mr. Perkins. Very much so. 

Mr. FLoop. Were you in Bulgaria or Rumania at all? 

Mr. Perkins. No, not at all. 

Mr. Fioop. Wiil Tito fight in Poland if the Russians move against 
Western Germany, and/or if they move against Greece? 

Mr. Perxrys. I have brought along a speech that Tito made 3 or 
4 days after I was there, and he made a rather obscure statement, 


but I think what he intended to convey was that he would. This is 
what he said: 


Our party has already set up a line strong in its main features. It has deter- 
mined the course in case of aggression against us or anywhere in Europe, because 
a localized war in Europe is most unlikely. Those who wish such a war must 
reckon with this fact. Such is our line. 
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As you read through the rest of the speech there is nothing to 
indicate what the line is, but by setting a strong line in the case of 
aggression anywhere in Europe Tito sounds as if he was saying in a 
veiled way that they intend to come in if anyone were to attack in 
Europe. 

TRIESTE 


Mr. Fioop. What is the attitude of Yugoslavia with reference to 
Italy, particularly with reference to Trieste? 

Mr. Perkins. The Trieste situation has quieted down. There was 
a great deal of discussion about that some time ago. So far as I 
know there are no negotiations going on about it at the present time. 
Generally speaking Yamuna is getting on much better with Italy, 
Austria, and Greece. They are opening up the frontiers, and the 
railroads are running between Greece and Yugoslavia again. There is 
a general improvement, but specifically the Trieste question is quiet 
at the moment. 

HEAVY INDUSTRY IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Mr. Fuioop. Are the Yugoslavs doing anything with reference to 
heavy industry at all? 

Mr. Perkins. That was one of the mistakes they made after the 
war. They took such assets as they had and tried to build up their 
heavy industry after the war. Most of those projects they were 
unable to complete with the assets that they had available to them, 
and it is one of the reasons why they are in the economic difficulties 
they are in now. They used such external assets as they had on these 
projects which they have been unable to complete, and they have not 
gotten the benefit of them. 


SOLIDARITY OF WESTERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


Mr. Fioop. What is the result, if anything, of those conferences in 
Europe, such as the Strasbourg Conference or the Brussels Conference, 
and what is the attitude of the British generally? Are we playing 
games, or do you feel that there is a potential for solidarity among 
the nations of Western Europe on the Continent with the British, 
those not only in the Atlantic Pact, but others, and I include in this 
general question the Schuman plan? What do you feel as Chief of the 
European Section about the Schuman plan with the Commonwealth 
of the European nations, with the operations among Europeans as 
distinct from any liaison with us, keeping in mind the British attitude 
toward the Continent? What do you think about that generally? 

Mr. Perkins. I would say, yes, that generally the European 
nations themselves are anxious to get closer together. In the Schuman 
plan specifically we have evidence in that direction, and the meetings 
which have now been started in Paris involving the formation of an 
European army. They have difficulties in carrying some of these 
cooperative efforts through because they find that it is important that 
the community be large enough and strong enough to work effectively. 
That is where the British problem comes in. 

They want very much to have the British in, because they feel that 
with them in, it counterbalances the German and French strength and 
gives more even distribution of power and a better basis for operation. 
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The British, as you know, are not interested in entering into any 
such detailed arrangements. Whether they will be later on or not 
remains to be seen. Their attitude has changed recently. They were 
opposed to the continentals getting together. Now they are not op- 
posing and are lending some support to such efforts. The Europeans 
also would like to have us tied in as closely as we can be for the same 
reason. I am concerned with the economic atmospnere rather than 
the military question, and I am concerned chiefly with those elements 
in these proposals of these mectings, and these councils, a half dozen 
of them that have been going on for 3 or 4 years, with reference espe- 
cially to the economic, commercial, industrial, and financial liaison. 

r. Perkins. The OEEC has done a very excellent job on a 
cooperative basis. 

Mr. Fioop. You think it has? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; I think it has been a very constructive force, 
but that is a different thing from surrendering some of your sover- 
eignty as you would in some of the proposals which the French made 
in connection with the Schuman plan. Whether the Schuman plan 
will actually go through or not is still in doubt. It is not a certain 
thing at this time, but the very fact that they have gone as far as 
they have gone in the conversations, I think, is one indication that 
they do want to get together. 

The difficulties of merging sovereignties are very, very great. 
Whether they will get them all worked out or not is still in doubt. 


PROGRAM FOR THE SATELLITE NATIONS 






Mr. Fioop. What is the planning in your shop—and I consider 
this of material and vital importance, if there is anything being done 
about it I have not heard about it, but if there is nothing being done 
about it I think it is one of the top two or three things that you should 
do something about within your shop or your Department—what is 
your planning or thinking with reference to holding something out to 
the satellite nations behind the iron curtain if and when democracy is 
successful, and if and when Russia is contained, and if and when they 
withdraw to their original borders, or are driven behind them? 
What are you doing to offer something to the Poles, the Czechs, the 
Slovaks, the Bulgarians, the Rumanians, and the Albanians? Now, 
we are criticizing everybody, and we are giving part of our everything, 
we are spending our dollars, we are spending our substance, and we 
are giving, giving, and giving, we are Uncle Sucker, and it is “Opera- 
tion Rat Hole,” and so forth, what are you going to do, how many 
troops are you giving on this side of the iron curtain? The atmos- 
phere has become repugnant, that we are going back questioning 
everything that we did give, if we have ever given anything. Now, 
I want to jump over the iron curtain with that same point of view. 
What are we holding out to these satellites, to the people of those 
satellite nations whom we are convinced are not Communists and 
never will be? 

What are we going to say to those people if and when this thing is 
ever straightened out? What can you say you are going to do for 
them? What is going to happen to Middle Europe? Are they going 
to regain their national sovereignties, or is there going to be a mael- 
strom of small little scrambling nations, is there going to be a federa- 
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tion of European small states under an alliance, and what difference 
does it make to them? . 

Mr. Perkins. Could I go off the record in that answer? 

Mr. Fuoop. Surely, if there is no objection. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fxioop. I asked you what you are thinking about that. What 
do you state that the Bureau of European Affairs is planning or 
thinking of doing about it? Are you ignoring the problem, do you 
consider it a problem at all in the first premise, and if you do consider 
it a problem, are you constructively planning a program of offering or 
holding out something to the downtrodden satellite nations behind the 
iron curtain? 

Mr. Perkins. We are not ignoring the problem by any means. 
Whether we have a specific plan we are proposing for the people 
back of the iron curtain I would hate to say. 1 do not think you can 
say that—I do not think we are in a position to think of it at the 
present time. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Mr. Perkins. The situation does not exist where you can do that. 

Mr. Fioop. That begs the question, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Perkins. You asked whether we were holding out something 
to the people behind the iron curtain, and I said ‘‘ No.” 

Mr. Fioop. Let me be presumptuous and say that it would occur 
to me that I should be doing something with reference to the satellite 
nations so that I might have some constructive overtures to make to 
them rather than saying, ‘‘We have confidence in you; let us die for 
dear old Rutgers.” I would like to show them something. They 
have been through two world wars, and they have been offered 
liberty twice, and it did not work out. It is cash versus a mere 
ephemera. Now, what more can be done? We can all plan in addi- 
tion for most of these Poles, Czechs, and Slovenes to be done by the 

reat United States of America, by the United Nations, and by the 
Vestern democracies vis-A-vis Estonia, Rumania, and Russian 
communism. 

Mr. Perkins. That is a thing we have been thinking about. The 
question in the way you phrase this is whether we can do much at 
this time by taking any steps about the situation. I do not think 
it is an opportune time to do it. 

Mr. FiLoop. We are at issue. 

Mr. Perxtns. Yes. 


PROTESTS ON IMPRISONMENT OF CARDINAL MINDSZENTY AND 
ARCHBISHOP STEPINAC 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Perkins, are you familiar with the fact that in 
the first session of the Eighty-first Congress there was a resolution 
passed by that Congress protesting the imprisonment of Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary, and Archbishop Stepinac in Yugoslavia, and 
the 15 Protestant ministers in Bulgaria, and directing that a repre- 
sentation be made to the United Nations demanding their release? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You are familiar with that? 

Mr. Perxrns. Yes. 
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Mr. Roonsy. Did you discuss Archbishop Stepinac’s release with 
Marshal Tito? 


Mr. Perkins. I did not. 

Mr. Roongy. Why not? 

Mr. Perkins. Because we were discussing other subjects. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you not think this subject important enough to 
you and to a great segment of the American public to bring it up so 
that a gross injustice might be righted and the archbishop released? 

Mr. Perkins. As I have sg Ambassador Allen has taken that 
up with Marshal Tito. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not think it important enough for you to 
bring it up with him? 

Mr. Perxtins. I did not think it was advisable for me to bring it up. 

Mr. Roonry. You were there as the Assistant Secretary of State, 
in charge of the European Affairs desk. Mr. Allen is merely the 
fae Did you not think it important enough for you to bring 
it up: 

Mr. Perkins. The answer is not that I did not think it important 
enough. I did not think it advisable to bring it up. 

Mr. Roonry. Why not? 

Mr. Perkins. As I said there were other things that it seemed to 
me called for my time. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you consider this matter important? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you done with regard to seeking the 
release of Archbishop Stepinac in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Perkins. We have made numerous representations about it. 

Mr. Rooney. How recently have you made one? 

Mr. Perkins. Me personally? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. No; I have not, but Ambassador Allen has. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you initiated any action with regard to the 
release of Archbishop Stepinac? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. How recently? 

Mr. Perkins. I think about 2 or 3 months ago. Ido not remember 
the exact date. 

Mr. Rooney. How many times would you say you have done so 
in the past year? 

Mr. Pasee. I would like to get that for you. I would not want 
to trust my memory on it. 

Mr. Rooney. Approximately? 

Mr. Perkins. I would not have an idea; three or four. 

Mr. Rooney. What did Tito say? 

Mr. Perkins. May I go off the record on this answer, and if you 
think it should be on the record it can be put on the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I feel that since it is a matter of such interest, it 
should not be off the record. 

Mr. Perkins. Let me go off the record, and theo perhaps we can see 
what we will use for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. All right. Let us hear what you have to say. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. On the record. What is the situation at the moment 
with regard to the release of Archbishop Stepinac? 
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Mr. Perxtns. My understanding at the moment is that Mr. Allen 
has made strong representations to the Yugoslav Government and to 
Marshal Tito and that there are indications that the matter will be 
adjusted. Does that satisfy you? 

Mr. Rooney. No; that does not really say anything at all. That 
is not what you said before. 

Mr. Perkins. I am trying to get back on the record now. 


DATE OF RELEASE 


Mr. Rooney. Did he say anything about when the archbishop 
would be released? 

Mr. Perkins. My recollection is that he said late last fall that in 
3 or 4 months he thought he could work it out. 

Mr. Rooney. He said that a year ago, did he not? 

Mr. Perkins. Not-to my recollection. 

Mr. Rooney. I was advised by the Secretary of State that he said 
such that far back. Does that cause you to change your answer? 

Mr. Perkins. I am simply uninformed if that is the fact. 

Mr. Rooney. I am afraid that the European Affairs desk takes 
this matter of Cardinal Mindszenty and Archbishop Stepinac and the 
Protestant ministers too lightly, and not in accordance with the 
unanimous expressed sentiment of the Congress which protested their 
unjust trial and the inhuman punishment given them. If time goes 
on much further they will have died before our State Department is 
effective in securing their release and this will merely be an academic 
question. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATION AT THE VATICAN 


What is the present situation with regard to either another personal 
representative of the President at the Vatican or an ambassador to 
the Vatican? 

Mr. Perkins. There has been no change in that since the Presi- 
dent’s statement last August, in which he said he had the matter under 
consideration. As far as I know that is still the status. 

Mr. Rooney. He still has it under consideration? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you make any recommendations of your own? 

Mr. Perkins. I did not. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you asked to? 

Mr. Perkins. I was not asked. The President decides that. 

Mr. Rooney. Did not the President ask for the assistance of the 
Department, in the preparation of a brief in regard to this issue? 

Mr. Perkins. We prepared a memorandum setting forth the situa- 
tion as we saw it. 

Mr. Roonry. Did the memorandum express an opinion? 

Mr. Perkins. It did not. 

Mr. Rooney. Was the memorandum favorable or unfavorable to 
the continuation of diplomatic representation of the United States 
at the Vatican? 

Mr. Perkins. The memorandum simply set forth the facts of the 
situation, the advantages and disadvantages as we saw them. 

Mr. Rooney. What were the disadvantages? 
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Mr. Perkins. A new departure in the United States foreign policy, 
if you will. 

Mr. Rooney. A personal representative? 

Mr. Perkins. The President had indicated in an earlier statement 
that he did not propose to do so. 

Mr. Rooney. Was the memorandum prepared on the assumption 
that he was not considering a personal representative? 

Mr. Perkins. That was the problem, the appointment of a minister 
or an ambassador. 


CATHOLIC LBADERS IN BELGRADE 


Mr. Rooney. Did you discuss any matters with Catholic leaders 
when you were in Belgrade? 

Mr. Perkins. I did not; I did not have an opportunity to see 
anyone. 

Mr. Roonry. You know that Yugoslavia is overwhelmingly a 
Catholic country? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You know that? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, if you include the Greek Church. 

Mr. Rooney. Did anyone there bring to your attention the problem 
of securing the release of Archbishop ‘Stepinac? 

Mr. Perkins. We did not discuss it with anyone. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked, did anyone bring it to your attention? 

Mr. Perkins. No. 


PARTITION PROBLEM IN IRELAND 


Mr. Rooney. How do you account for the fact that at the time you 


were going through Ireland you did not inquire about the partition 
problem? 


Mr. Perkins. I simply stopped off for breakfast on the way, but 
did not discuss it. 


Mr. Rooney. You did not discuss the partition issue at all? 
Mr. Perkins. I did not see anybody in Ireland. 
Mr. Rooney. Last year, Mr. Perkins, you testified as follows at 


page 572 of the hearings on the Department of State’s budget request 
for 1951: 


Mr. Rooney. Now, has your desk taken a position with regard to the partition 
problem in Ireland? 

Mr. Perkins. We have not. 

Mr. Rooner. None at all? 

Mr. Perkins. None at all, 

Mr. Rooney. Have you studied it? 

Mr. Perkins. Somewhat. 

Mr. Roonety. Have you arrived at any conclusion on it? 

Mr. Perxins. I think that we arrived at a conclusion that perhaps it is some- 
thing we ought not to arrive at a conclusion upon. 

r. Rooney. Are you acquainted with public feelings in Ireland? 

Mr. PERKins. Only slightly; our people are, of course. 

Mr. Roonry. When you say “our people’? whom do you mean? 

Mr. Perxtns. I mean the people in the European Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. And what do they tell you? 

Mr. Perkins. On what point? 

Mr. Rooney. Well, there is only one question there; the partition question. 
You are familiar with that, are you not? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; surely. 
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. Rooney. And what do our people in Ireland tell you with regard to that? 
. Perkins. You mean of the importance of the question? 

. Rooney. Yes, 

. Perkins. Yes; they say it is important. 

. Rooney. And do they make a recommendation? 

. Perkins. No, sir; they do not. 


. Rooney. Now is it possible that you as the Assistant Secretary in charge 
of this important desk, as well as our diplomatic people in Ireland, have no 
opinion to state one way or the other with regard to this important matter? 

Mr. Perkins. I think it would be very inadvisable of us to have opinions on 
that, sir. 

Do you recall that testimony, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. I do. 

Mr. Roongy. Do you want your answers to those questions to 
stand the same this year as they were a year ago? 

Mr. Perkins. I feel there is no change in the situation so far. 

Mr. Roonsry. Did you ever hear that our American Minister to 
Dublin had submitted a long report on this very subject and made 
certain recommendations concerning it? 

Mr. Perkins. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Roonry. You have no knowledge of such a report? 

Mr. Perxtns. There may be such a report; I have not seen it. 

Mr. Roonry. Was such a report called to your attention? 

Mr. Perkins. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rooney. Following your testimony last year there was no such 
report called to your attention? 

Mr. Prerxrys. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, you would recall whether or not a report on a 
subject such as this was brought to your attention after your testi- 
mony, especially if it were to point out that you were inaccurate? 

Mr. Perkins. I would have assumed so. 

Mr. Rooney. Did any people in the Department call your attention 
to the fact that there was a report and recommendations made by the 
American Minister to Ireland? 

Mr. Perkins. Not so far as I know. 

Mr. Rooney. Since last year’s hearings, what have you discussed 
with your people, the partition problem, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. The same thing we have discussed about it before 
and arrived at the same conclusion that it was not something that 
the United States ought to involve itself in. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know how the people in Ireland, north and 
south, feel about it? 

Mr. Perkins. | think so. 

Mr. Roonry. How? 

Mr. Perkins. The people in the south feel it is very important to 
Ireland, that Ireland should be united; the people in the north do 
not, quite the contrary. 

Mr. Rooney. And where do you get this information? 

Mr. Perkins. From our people in Ireland and in talking with 
other people. 

Mr. Roonry. From Mr. Garrett, the President’s representative in 
Ireland? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did he ever indicate at any time that the people, 
taking both north and south, wanted partition abolished? 
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Mr. Perkins. Not to my recollection. 

Mr. Roonry. You would have remembered such a startling state- 
ment, would you not, in view of the answers you have just made? 

Mr. Perkins. We have had a great many reports, from a great 
many people, and I am afraid I have to admit that I cannot remember 
ali of those things. 

Mr. Rooney. You want us to understand, in view of the answers 
you have made, that the people in the south feel one way and the 
people in the north feel another way and that you do not remember 
any conversation in which it was stated that the people taking both 
north and south were in favor of abolishing partition? 

Mr. Perkins. I have heard such statements, but I am not clear 
right now who made them. That is my difficulty. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it possible that Mr. Garrett told you that many 
of the people in the north of Ireland were in favor of doing away with 
partition? 

Mr. Perkrns. I do say it is possible. 

Mr. Rooney. You seem to have a very poor memory? 

Mr. Perxrns. I do have a very poor memory; I am sorry. 

Mr. Rooney. It is a matter of some importance, is it not, the matter 
of the partition of Ireland? 

Mr. Perxrns. I think it is a matter of importance, yes; but it is 
not a matter 

Mr. Rooney. You have not given it much thought? 

Mr. Perkins. We have given it a lot of thought. I am wondering 
if we are talking about something that has occurred since I took over. 

Mr. Rooney. You have been in charge of this desk since August 
of 1949? 

Mr. Perxtns. That has been the policy of the State Department 
for some time, and as far as I was concerned, I saw no reason to 
change it. 

Mr. Rooney. In the past year and a half have you considered 
whether the policy might have been incorrect? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you discussed it with anyone? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. With whom? 

Mr. Perkins. People in the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. With whom, in particular? 

Mr. Perkins. Our people in the European Bureau. 

Mr. Rooney. Who? 

Mr. Perkins. Mr. Labouisse, Director of British Commonweatlh 
Affairs; Mr. Satterthwaite, his deputy; and my deputies, Mr. Thomp- 
son, and Mr. Bonbright. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean that none of the four gentlemen you 
mention brought to your attention the fact that our American Minister 
to Dublin recommended that this partition problem be resolved and 
resolved promptly in the interest of the American Government? 

Mr. Perkrns. May I have the question again? 

(The pending question was read.) 

Mr. Perkins. I think they did bring this to my attention; that is 
my recollection. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want to change the answer you gave us a 
while ago? 
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Mr. Perkins. I said I have no recollection of seeing the report. 

Mr. Rooney. You have no recollection of seeing it? 

Mr. Perkins. No; I do not. 

. Mr. Rooney. What did they tell you about the report? 

Mr. Perkins. If my recollection is correct they told me that there 
was a report and they did not think it was the basis for changing our 
policy on this situation, and I think I concurred, and that was the 
end of the discussion. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not think it worth while to send for that 
report, even merely as a matter of curiosity? 

Mr. Perkins. Apparently not. 

Mr. Rooney. Apparently not? 

Mr. Perkins. I have now been shown the report you refer to which 
reached the Department in March of 1948. May I say something off 
the record? 

(Off record discussion.) 

Mr. Rooney. I now ask you whether or not in March of 1948 the 
American Minister to Dublin made a written report to the State 
Department in Washington? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did our: American Minister report that the situation 
presented an anomalous condition, where the majority of Irishmen, 
with the exception of a few who have special interests, wish to see the 
matter of partition settled and Ireland united? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to see the report again? 

Mr. Perkins. No;I recall that statement. 

Mr. Rooney. Did that report refer to the Warnock incident for- 
bidding antipartition meetings in the North? 

Mr. Perkins. The answer is, “Yes.” 

Mr. Rooney. Did our American Minister state that it was his 
view that. an approach through the method of economic relief could 
close the breach between the North and the South? 

Mr. Perkins. He so reported. 

Mr. Rooney. Did he suggest, did the American Minister suggest, 
that if the problem of partition were resolved, Ireland’s geographical 
position could conceivably contribute strongly to defense measures of 
Western Europe and to economic mobilization of possible forces in 
support of the common cause, particularly in eliminating effectively 
the controversial elements of America and the British Commonwealth 
that still are agitating the issue. 

Mr. Perxins. Yes. , 

Mr. Rooney. Did he further suggest, or did he further report, that, 
if the partition question were settled, only England’s bitterest enemies 
would refrain from lending every possible asistance in another emer- 
gency, as the primary concern of this country, in terms of self-preserva- 
tion, perhaps would be for a survival of a strong Britain, politically 
and economically? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

. Mr. Rooney. Did he say that it was his view what in terms of recent 
international events as of that time, March 1948, the United States 
Government had more than a passing interest in the then-present 
phase of the partition question? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. Did our American Minister also report to the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington that the time seemed to be propitious, in 
March 1948, to suggest to Westminster to carry forward an en- 
lightened policy such as had been manifested in India, Burma, Ceylon, 
and other parts of the Empire? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Have officials of our American Foreign Service ever 
expressed the opinion that it would be in England’s best interests to 
take a look at her own front door with a view to collecting such good 
will as remains before the ultimate and presumably one-day inevitable 
solution of partition is resolved? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions at this point? 

Mr. Preston. This question of Ireland and the partition of Ireland 
is a religious rather than a political question, is it not, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. That is my understanding. 

Mr. Preston. And furthermore it is the consistent policy of this 
Government that questions 

Mr. Rooney. It is not wholly a religious question but a political 
question, and Mr. Perkins should know it. 

Mr. Preston. That is a matter of opinion. And it is fundamental 
that questions of state and religious matters be kept separate in this 
country? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Mr? Preston. Is there any reason why we should adopt a contrary 
policy in our relation with other countries? 

Mr. Perkins. We have never adopted any other policy in our rela- 
tions with any other country. 

Mr. Preston. It is a well-defined policy in the United States, and 
is it not only a good and consistent policy to practice abroad? 

Mr. Perkins. Thai has been our feeling. 

Mr. Preston. The report made by this gentleman, Mr. Garrett, 
and his recommendation was duly considered by the European section 
for what it was worth? 

Mr. Perkins. The report was received before I joined the Depart- 
ment of State, and I have every confidence that it was thoroughly 
considered. 

Mr. Preston. Did not the situation develop in Ireland after you 
came on the desk, relative to this question of partition, to the extent 
that it was felt that a civil war was almost imminent in Ireland? 

Mr. Perkins. Will you state that again? 

Mr. Preston. Did not the situation develop in Ireland with refer- 
ence to this question of partition, shortly after you came on the 
European desk, to the extent that civil war was almost imminent? 

Mr. Perkins. The answer to that question is no. 

Mr. Preston. You do not think so? 

Mr. Perkins. No. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MINISTER TO IRELAND 


Mr. Preston. I may say that I was informed to the contrary. 
The situation was so critical that many people in Ireland felt that 
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civil war might have been brought on in that country. I make that 
point to further emphasize the importance of this Government staying 
out of the internal affairs of Ireland. The matter of partition should 
be settled, 1 think, by the Irish people and not by Americans. I 
think this applies to Latin America; I think we have been too much 
inclined to take part and to sympathize with revolutionary movements 
here and there about the world. 

The primary responsibility of our Minister in Ireland is not to 
formulate Irish policies, Mr. Perkins? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; the primary responsibility is not to formulate 
Ireland’s policies. 

Mr. Preston. It is to promote the best interest of our Government? 

Mr. Perkins. Right. 

Mr. Preston. In my opinion in making recommendations admitted- 
ly made he did not have the best interest of this country at heart 
but had more concern about the Irish welfare rather than America’s 
welfare? 

Mr. Perkins. I think he reported the situation as he saw it, for the 
information and guidance of our Government. I think that was 
proper for him to do. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; but in his message he went further and gave a 
recommendation; he went further than giving a factual report to you; 
he mixed in, apparently, some of his own views and decided on recom- 
mendations on a very touchy subject? 

Mr. Perkins. My recollection of the report is that he did not make 
any special recommendations. 

Mr. Preston. May I say that he made some suggestions? 

Mr. Perkins. Correct. 

Mr. Preston. That is good State Department language. Webster 
may not find any material difference in the two words. The report 
is by now reposing in the archives of the Department, I suppose? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Where in my opinion it should remain. 

Mr. MarsuHatu. I would like to make this observation: In view 
of the questions and answers concerning the partition of Ireland, I 
wish to support the feeling of the majority of the people in my district, 
many of them who are violently anti-British. that the policy of the 
United States must be to keep out of the affairs that make for med- 
dling in the partition of Ireland. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Perkins, you are here justifying an appropriation 
for the domestic section of the Bureau of European Affairs. Are you 
going to justify the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Perkins. Foreign Service as well. 

Mr. Steran. You are going to justify both? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 


DOMESTIC PERSONAL SERVICE INCREASE 


Mr. Sreran. Presently you are endeavoring to justify the request 
of $1,276,900 for the domestic phase of the Bureau of European 
Affairs—an increase of $10,475? 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. You are asking for two additional employees in the 
domestic section? 
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Mr. Perkins. Do you want me to supply the explanation? 

Mr. Streran. Not now; you are asking for that? 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. I notice in the Foreign Service you are requesting an 
increase of $777,000. 


JURISDICTION OF DOMESTIC BRANCH 


What does the domestic branch consist of, and what are your duties, 
and those of the 225 people; what do they do? 

Mr. Perkins. We have offices that follow the various problems 
of the countries within the areas for which we are responsible. In 
addition to that, we have the European Regional Affairs Office. 

Mr. Steran. Germany is not in this? 

Mr. Perkins. Not in this; no. 

We have the Regional Affairs Office, which follows the affairs of the 
regional organizations in Europe, and our representation to those 
organizations, particularly the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
which takes up a considerable amount of effort, and keeps in touch 
with the ECA activities, specifically our representatives in Paris deal- 
ing with the OEEC in Paris. Other items of general interest, which 
eover more than one country, are also handled in that office. 

. Mr. Sreran. So that your desk covers various European sections, 
some 27 European nations? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And about 116 overseas posts? 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sreran. How is the North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
going to be set up, and why are you emphasizing this subject in your 
justifications? 

Mr. Perkins. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization consists of 
a council which is made up of Foreign Ministers of the countries in 
the treaty. 

Mr. Sraran. Where will the headquarters be? 

Mr. Perkins. They meet wherever it is convenient to meet, and 
have no particular headquarters. 

Mr. Steran. How many countries are represented? 

Mr. Perkins. There are 12 countries in the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. However the Foreign Ministers have appointed 
deputies who sit constantly, and they have their headquarters in 
London, England, and operate in London. Then, they have a finance 
and economic committee and a defense committee, the committees 
being made up of the respective ministers concerned. They meet 
occasionally and also at their convenience, wherever they fee] it is 
most desirable to meet. 

Mr. Steran. Do they have a staff? 

Mr. Perkins. These committees do not have a staff. 

Mr. Sreran. I mean, does the Atlantic Treaty Organization have 
a staff, does the organization itself have a staff? 

Mr. Perkins. The deputies in London have staffs, and they are in 
the process of forming an international staff. 
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Mr. Sreran. An international staff? 

Mr. Perkins. To operate for the deputies. The finance committee 
has no staff, but they have a working group, operating under the 
finance committee, which has representatives from various countries 
that are represented. 

Under the defense committee there is a defense production board, 
which is made up of representatives of the countries, and they are in 
process of organizing an international staff, taking over the individual 
staffs of the representatives on the previous board which was replaced. 

Then under the defense committee there is also a military committee 
which is made up of the countries concerned. The military com- 
mittee has an executive group, called a standing group, which is made 
up of representatives of the United States, United Kingdom, and 
France. They have a military staff which assists in planning on 
military problems. 

Mr. Sreran. Eventually this North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
will be a pretty big organization and have a headquarters and a 
president of the organization? 

Mr. Perkins. The Chairman of the Council is the top official. 

Mr. Sreran. It will consist of a Council? 

Mr. Perkins. It is a Council. 

Mr. Sreran. it is a Council? 

Mr. Perkins. That is right, with a rotation of chairmanship. The 
United States held the chairmanship first, and now it is being held by 
Belgium. 

Mr. Sreran. Where are the headquarters of the Council? 

Mr. Perkins. Well the headquarters of the deputies, the only one 
that meets regularly, is in London. 

Mr. Sreran. Eventually the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, 
will be a big organization, will it not, with 12 countries, and will have 
to have a headquarters and buildings and a staff? 

Mr. Perkins. It will have to have a sizable organization. 

Mr. Sreran. General Eisenhower is the military head; is he not? 

Mr. Perkins. General Eisenhower is head of North Atlantic 
Treaty forces in Europe, in command of those forces. 

Mr. Sreran. That is, the military branch of NATO, is it not? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, that is right. 

Mr. Streran. Where will the headquarters of the Council be, the 
permanent headquarters? 

Mr. Perkins. That is not decided as yet. 


FINANCING THE NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Wiser. I would like to develop the record a little further on 
that to say that the NATO is not financed out of this fund. 

Mr. Sreran. I was going to ask how they are going to be financed. 

Mr. Wiser. From mutual defense assistance foarte. 

Mr. Sreran. Under what appropriation will that come? 

Mr. Wiser. That is a separate appropriation, under that head. 

Mr. Streran. From the defense fund? 

Mr. Wiser. From the mutual defense assistance appropriation; it 
will come under that head. 

Mr. Sreran. That is in another item? 

Mr. Wiuser. Yes. 
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Mr. Sreran. Is that a cooperative fund? Do you know what per- 
centage we will contribute to the fund? 

Mr. Perxtns. In the total? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; of the total. 

Mr. Perkins. So far each country has paid its own expenses in 
connection with that. There has been no international fund. 

Mr. Sreran. Each country bears its own expense, up to this time. 
Eventually they will have to have a central fund, will they not? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, so far, we have been able to operate on the 
basis that any member of the international staff was paid by the 
country supplying the individual. 

Mr. Steran. The international staff has been a minor section so far? 

Mr. Perkins. In the set-up so far, yes. As the staff gets larger, 
and undoubtedly there will have to be more staff, it will be necessary 
to establish an international budget for this. Each of them will have 
to take their share of the international budget, but what the budget 
will be, or what our part will be, has not yet been determined. 

Mr. Steran. Up to this time, however, our share has been paid 
out of mutual defense assistance funds? 

Mr. Perkins. Salaries and expenses of people who work there have 
been paid out of those funds. 

Mr. Sreran. Plus what you are asking here, for whatever the 
participation in it will be? 

Mr. Perkins. As a practical matter the people who are working on 
North Atlantic Treaty matters in the European Regional Affairs 
Office, are also paid from military assistance funds. That is correct, 
is it not? 

Mr. Srevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Steran. There is no money for anything else? 

Mr. Wiser. None whatever. The funds in this budget are for 
purposes other than North Atlantic Treaty. 

Mr. Steran. What did you mean in reference to the budget? 

Mr. Perkins. I was explaining what the functions were in the Office 
of Regional Affairs. 

Mr. Sreran. Then we cannot really talk intelligently about fund 
requirements for this organization until it is set up on a permanent 
basis, internationally? 

Mr. Perkins. Well, it is set up now, but the final form is not finally 
determined. 

SIZE OF ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Sreran. You assume that it is going to be a big organization, 
with a big staff, as large as the United Nations organization, perhaps? 

Mr. Perxtns. I certainly hope not, and I have no expectation that 
it will be. It will be a much smaller staff. I think it is a little early 
to really visualize just what it will be. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know where the international headquarters 
will be? 

Mr. Perkins. It has not been decided. 

Mr. Streran. But the military headquarters of it will be on the 
Continent somewhere? 

Mr. Perkins. General Eisenhower’s headquarters will be just out- 
side of Paris. 

Mr. Sreran. But it will be a part of the NATO? 
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Mr. Perkins. That will. 

Mr. Sreran. They are going to have a budget, a finance section. 
Are you going to cover that section? 

Mr. Perkins. There has been no international budget proposed 
for that. The present proposal is that we will be operating as we have 
operated heretofore, and General Eisenhower’s staff will be paid for 
by the governments from which they come. 

Mr. Steran. And whatever we appropriate for them will be merely 
to pay our share of the cooperative program? 

Mr. Perrys. No; it will be for the personnel that we have on 
General Eisenhower’s staff. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it set up similar to the United Nations’ set-up? 

Mr. Perxins. No; it will not be similar to that. 

Mr. Sreran. Is his organization similar to that? 

Mr. Perkins. No, it will not be similar to that. It is a much 
smaller staff. It is similar to the staff which General Eisenhower had 
during the war in Europe which was an international staff. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know whether they will have an information 
section? 

Mr. Perxrns. I do not believe that they will. That is, on General 
Eisenhower's staff? 

Mr. Sreran. I mean the international organization made up of the 
12 countries? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, they have an information organization, which 
is very small so far. 

Mr. Streran. What do they do? 

Mr. Perkins. They coordinate the activities of the various coun- 
tries in the informational field in connection with the problems 
involved. 

Mr. Streran. Will they put out any public distribution? 

Mr. Perkins. No. The present practice is not to put out any- 
thing for distribution, directly. They simply correlate the programs 
that are being carried out by the individual countries. 

Mr. Stevens. May I add it works as a distributing center, using 
such material as may be available, materials from the 12 countries 
which may be utilized by the representatives of the countries involved. 

Mr. Sreran. When this is permanently set up, will it be connected 
— this international organization known as NATO, and where will 
it be? 

Mr. Perkins. We are talking of the Office of Regional Affairs. 
This budget contains no funds for the operation of that organization. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you going to operate through the missions? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; not the NATO. 

Mr. Streran. Through the missions? 

Mr. Perkins. No, the representatives on NATO. 

Mr. STEFAN. They will have some relation to the Chief of Missions? 

Mr. Perkins. The Chief of Missions, yes. 

Mr. Sreran. What connection with the Chief of Missions? 

Mr. Perkins. The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is a regional 
organization. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; an international organization. 

Mr. Perkins. The international organization as such is independent 
of any country—— 

Mr. Sreran. But we have representatives on it? 
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W@W Mr. Perkins. We have representatives on it. And when there are 
problems that are to be taken up by our own people, by the American 
people in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization with individual 
countries, they will be taken up with the specific countries through 
our ambassadors. 

Mr. Sreran. That is what I was driving at. We are not again to 
be bypassing the regular representatives of the United States? 

Mr. Perkins. No, we are not. 


INTELLIGENCE OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sreran. What do you do in intelligence? I see a justification 
is made for intelligence. Do you do any intelligence ae 

Mr. Perkins. We have a small section which follows the intelli- 
gence work which is done relevant to our bureau. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you duplicate work that is done by the regular 
intelligence section of the Department? 

Mr. Perkins. No, there is no duplication. They provide the 
European section with the information that comes irto the irtelligence 
agency, information which it is importart for us to know. 

Mr. Steran. Why cannot the regular intelligence section do that? 
Do you evaluate this information? | 

Mr. Perxrins. It is a small organization. We evaluate some in- 
formation received from intelligence, such things that are important 
for us to know. We really do not have an irtelligence section as 
such; there are only two or three people in it. 

Mr. Sreran. I was going to ask how many people do you have in 
that section? 

Mr. Perkins. One officer and a secretary. It is not a very large 
section. 

Mr. Steran. Why not turn it over to the regular section? 

Mr. Stevens. Under reorganization, about 20 months ago, it was 
proposed that each of the regional bureaus have an intelligence ad- 
viser, serving as a channel, both in terms of keeping up with the work 
that Mr. Armstrong does, and the work of the other intelligence agen- 
cies in Washington, and to feed to that organization any material 
which might come through any source available to us that can be 
utilized by the other intelligence agencies of the Government. 

Mr. Steran. Mr. Armstrong’s office indicated that they were get- 
ting a small staff of people, to evaluate information and to distribute 
it to the various agencies. 

Mr. Perkins. That is correct. This one man has been busy; he 
knows who to contact in the intelligence set-up in order to secure the 
quickest service. 

He is one that can go in there and get some particular type of intel- 
ligence we need. He gets hold of the right people and gets the things 
that we require. He is familiar with the problems of our people here 
and in Europe, and he knows what to get and who to contact to get it. 


AUSTRIAN SITUATION 


Mr. Srreran. You have taken over Austria? 
Mr. Perkins. That is right. 
Mr. Streran. What is the general situation there? 
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Mr. Perkins. May I pass that question to Mr. Stevens? 

Mr. Srevens. The budget for the occupation is not included in 
the estimate before you. The estimate before you contains only the 
positions which were a part of the Foreign Service machinery at the 
time of take-over, with the exception of 7 of 25 positions that we are 
asking for parallel action on export control. 

Mr. Sreran. I mean, you are to operate as you do in Germany, 
with a High Commissioner as Ambassador? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And he took over what military things 

Mr. Perkins. The occupational activities in Austria; the Austrians 
do their own police work. 

Mr. Sreran. They are doing their police work like they are doing 
inGermany? | 

Mr. Perkins. Well, they are literally occupation forces. 

Mr. Steran. What became of the information service, the Austria 
Military Information Service? 

Mr. Srevens. That is a part of the budget that will come up later 
for occupied areas, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. You took that over too? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 


ASSIMILATION OF MILITARY EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Streran. Now a question I want to ask Mr. Perkins: When 
you took over the employees of the military, did they come in as 
officers of the Foreign Service? 


Mr. Stevens. Most of them came in as staff officers, Mr. Stefan; 
they came in on a limited-duty basis. 

Mr. Sreran. Rather than as regulars? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes; for the duration of the occupation, during which 
time they will have an opportunity to become eligible for such positions 
as become available in the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Sreran. How do the staff salaries compare? Do new people 
have to take an examination for the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Stevens. The Department sent to Austria a team to go over 
their records, from the point of view of both Departments. We ex- 
amined their performance records; we did not ask them to take an 
examination. 

Mr. Sreran. An oral examination? 

Mr. Stevens. An interview, to determine if they were the people 
we needed, and whether they wished to stay. Many of them did not. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you consider them temporary reserve Foreign 
Service officers? 

Mr. Stevens. Most of them, I think, Mr. Stefan—there are a 
few reserve officers who were there originally, but most of them came 
there as staff officers. 

Mr. Sreran. Did you look over the salaries to see if they compare 
with the regular Foreign Service officers? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. And in some instances—there were a few in- 
creases; there were reductions. 

Mr. Steran. Yes? I heard quite the contrary. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes. 
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Mr. Sreran. I have heard quite the contrary, where some of these 
people left the military, came back here and took an examination to 
go into the Foreign Service at the lowest grade, which was $2,500 to 
$3,000, while working right here were some people who took the 
temporary appointments, were given the same rank, but got about 
$2,000 to $3,000 more in compensation. 

Mr. Stevens. I think there are cases in which that is true. The 
Foreign Service officers, by virtue of their terms of employment, are 
examined and passed and given permanent employment; their salary 
compares with their Foreign Service associates. 

The particular people to whom you refer, having been obtained 
from the Army, had been performing service for the military, and 
they were taken over as temporary employees; they were not in the 
same rank; they become eligible for that rank by an examination 
procedure—— 

Mr. Sreran. After 5 years they have that right, do they not? 

Mr. Stevens. No; I do not believe that they do. And certainly 
they do not have any assurance of continuing beyond the need in 
Austria. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH ECA 


Mr. Sreran. You make the point that you are working with the 
ECA. What do you do with ECA? 

Mr. Perkins. ECA policies involve foreign policies, and it is 
therefore important for us to know what ECA is doing and where 
necessary to suggest modifications in their activities that we think 
are not to the best interest of the United States from the foreign 
affairs standpoint. And that involves our keeping in touch with 
them to know what is going on. 

Mr. Sreran. I have had considerable complaint over the last 2 or 
3 years about some other agencies bypassing the Chief of Missions, 
to the 116 posts. Are you a Foreign Service officer? 

Mr. Perkins. No, I am not. 

Mr. Sreran. How long have you been in the service? 

Mr. Perkins. Just a little over a year and a half. 

Mr. Sreran. Were you previously in the Government service? 

Mr. Perxrns. I was with the ECA for a year before that. I was 
also in the military service. 


CIRCUMVENTION OF REGULAR FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Sreran. I have had over the period of 2 years, Mr. Perkins, 
some complaints, and I have been worried over the danger of possible 
impotence of our Foreign Service, our regular Foreign Service, which 
is being bypassed by other agencies of the Government set up to 
handle various problems and projects, and I take ECA as one illus- 
tration. I have had complaints from chiefs of missions, very serious 
complaints, which lead me to believe that the regular Foreign Serv- 
ice is being bypassed and being made impotent and caused to lose the 
confidence of the various governments because of their being by- 
passed. The chief of mission is sent to a particular country to 
represent the United States Government, and is a very important 
agency in that country, with a staff, and yet is being bypassed. The 
chief of mission certainly knows what is going on, politically and 
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otherwise in that particular country, and yet someone comes in with 
equal diplomatic status, plus finances, money to be distributed, and 
has easy access to the offices of that particular government. Do you 
know of such instances where chiefs of missions have been bypassed? 

Mr. Perkins. There certainly have been complaints, which have 
been unfortunate, of that kind. 

Mr. Sreran. I asked that question because I want to find out if 
you are acquainted with what the relationship is between the Foreign 
Service and these other agencies? 

Mr. Perkins. I think at the present time the relationships are 
good as between the Chiefs of Missions and the Chief of the ECA in 
the various countries. But there is the inherent difficulty in the 
situation of having the ECA operate in Europe and having the State 
Department trying to be responsible for foreign policies. I think 
steps are being taken at the moment which will, within limits, improve 
the situation, but it is a difficult situation; there is no question about it. 
And then, too, 1 should add that it is vitally important, that when 
America speaks to a foreign country that it speaks with one voice. 

Mr. Sreran. I am glad to hear you say that. Would you say that 
no money, either grant or loan, should be sent to any country without 
close cooperation and the consent of the United States Chief of 
Mission to that country, and that the representatives of that particular 
foreign country should know that there is only one American voice. 

Mr. Perkins. I think that is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. And that they cannot get this money without going 
to the American Chief of Mission, in order that they cannot bypass 
the Chief of Mission by going direct to someone who has diplomatic 
status, plus a bag of money. 

Mr. Perkins. I am not so sure that they need to go to the Chief 
of Mission as long as the arrangements are cleared with the Chief of 
Mission, any more than every time an ambassador comes to the 
State Department he has to see the Secretary of State. They see 
the people in the State Department who are familiar with their prob- 
lem. I think that would be true m the foreign situation equally as 
well. But the important thing is that they should clearly understand 
that the Ambassador does know and control the policies. 

Mr. Sreran. And that he is the legal spokesman for the Govern- 
ment. The foreign representative should be made to know that he 
must clear through the Chief of Mission and that no action will be 
taken until he goes to-the Chief of Mission to clear any political 
problems? 

Mr. Perkins. What I was trying to say is that I do not think it is 
necessary to have to go to the Chief of Mission for everything, so long 
as the matter is cleared by the top man. 

Mr. Streran. But those problems do exist? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes; they certainly do. 

Mr. Streran. What is going to be done ahout them? 

Mr. Perkins. There are some statutory limitations involved which 
gave the ECA when it was set up certain rights and powers, but 
within those I think cooperation can be successfully expected. 


SITUATION IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Mr. Sreran. One more question: What is the situation in Czecho- 
slovakia; have you got Clementis? 
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Mr. Perkins. The paper this morning said he had been arrested. 
We have not gotten any information about him before; this is the 
first news of any kind we have had concerning him. 

The situation in Czechoslovakia is very disturbed among the Com- 
munist leadership at the present time. There is every indication 
that things are not good. 

Mr. Streran. Have they cut down our representation there? 

Mr. Perkins. They have cut down our representation there. 

Mr. Sreran. Again, a second time? 

Mr. Perxtns. I do not know exactly; it is down now to about 18 
people, I believe, is it not? 

Mr. Stevens. It is down to about 13 Americans. 

Mr. Sreran. How many local employees? 

Mr. Stevens. Thirty-two, I think it is, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. Is the situation there as bad as it was a year ago? 

Mr. Perkins. I think it is fully as bad, yes, if it is not worse. 

Mr. Sreran. Did you stop over there when you were in Europe? 

Mr. Perkins. No, I did not. The drought situation in Yugoslavia, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria is bad, and it extends up into Czechoslovakia, 
and conditions are not improving in Czechoslovakia; if anything they 
are getting worse. 

Mr. Stevens. The reduction in our personnel was really in two 
steps. The first reduction was taken, and then within 2 weeks there 
was a further reduction. 

Mr. CLevenGcnr. Mr. Perkins, a year ago there was a little colloquy. 
It was not intended on my part to get into your political faith and I am 
not. I had heard about this being a republican form of Government, 
and we have had references made many times to democracy, and never 
having heard this Government referred to as a republican form of 
government, it seemed to me that some reference should be made to 


it. It was along that line that I was concerned, rather than with any 
political matter. 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION IN YUGOSLAVIA 


Now one question about Yugoslavia, concerning food: Is there any 
distribution of that food presently to the people, free distribution, or 
is the Government selling it to them? . 

Mr. Perkins. The food distribution in Yugoslavia is very com- 
plicated. I am not sure that I can describe it fully. But there are 
certain classes of people who get ration cards. Then there are people 
who do not have any funds and they get free distribution. There are 
other people who buy food. Our people are satisfied that the food is 
being efficiently distributed throughout Yugoslavia to the groups who 
need it in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. CLEevenGeER. That is what our people want. 

Mr. Perkins. That is what we want. 


RAIL SERVICE 


Mr. CLEvENGER. I was interested in the story of this opening up 
of the rail service between Greece and Yugoslavia? 
Mr. Perkins. Yes. 


Mr. CLevencer. There is not much travel to Turkey, that is, going 
to Istanbul by rail through Yugoslavia? 
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Mr. Perkins. You cannot go through Bulgaria. You may be able 
to go around through Greece; but by the old normal route you would 
go through Bulgaria. 

Mr. Cievencer. Unfortunately the travel is more or less limited 
within the different countries. I was interested in that first question 
about the use of rail service from Paris. 

Mr. Perkins. To Yugoslavia? 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Yes. 

Mr. Perkins. You can go there from Paris and go through to 
Greece. 

Mr. CLevenGeR. That was one of the things that concerned me. 
I do not desire to take any more of your time. It is now half past 12. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any further questions, Mr. Clevenger? 

Mr. CLeveNGER. No, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Then we shall take a recess until 2 p. m. 


INCREASE IN DOMESTIC POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the budget for the Bureau of European 
Affairs, I note that there is a requested increase in the amount of 
$10,475 and two positions shown at page 60 of the justifications. 

What is the necessity for these two positions, and what are the 
details in regard thereto? 

Mr. Perxrns. They are not new positions. They are positions 
which have been in existence this year. This year they were paid 
for out of ECA funds. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the grades? 

Mr. Stevens. One GS-13 and a secretary, GS-4. 

Mr. Perkins. We took from ECA their work in connection with 
certain phases of parallel action on export controls, and they trans- 
ferred to us the money which they had for that purpose. It has been 
concluded that this should be included in our budget this year and 
not the ECA budget, so we are asking for it. There is no increase in 
personnel. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not know whether there has been a deduc- 
tion made in the ECA budget for this? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Rather than set up permanent positions in this unit, 
why do they not continue to carry these positions in their budget for 
another year? 

Mr. Stevens. Along about last August, Mr. Rooney, the ECA, in 
working on the export-control matters found that many of the prob- 
lems they were dealing with required government-to-government 
level negotiation and it was determined that these were a proper 
function of the Department of State. ECA still continues to check 
the use of ECA-procured and distributed goods. 

The Bureau of the Budget arranged for a transfer of funds to take 
care of these two positions. Three positions that are listed in Mr. 
Thorpe’s budget, and 25 positions in the field were transferred. 


INCREASE IN FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. Would you explain this requested increase of 25 
positions in the Foreign Service? 
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Mr. Perkins. That is the same thing as in the departmental 
budget. Those people who were doing that work and whose positions 
we have taken over were also in the ECA budget prior to this year. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we to understand that we are to inherit costs 
from ECA in the amounts of $10,475 on the domestic front and 
$777,058 on the foreign front? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir; those are simply the positions involved, in 
the field. What is the amount of money that goes with those 25 
positions? 

Mr. Stevens. $149,701. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that shown? 

Mr. Stevens. It is listed under the $777,058 on page 66. 

Mr. Rooney. Wait a minute. I do not follow you. How much was 
the amount you just requested? 

Mr. Stevens. The total amount for the 25 positions, sir, and all 
items of expenditures related thereto, amounts to $149,701. 

Mr. Wixzer. The salary item is part of the $512,340 on the top 
line, for salaries, on page 66. 

Mr. Rooney. Then I am led to ask you this question: What is the 
breakdown of the figure $512,340? 

Mr. Perxrns. It is broken down on page 67. 

Mr. Stevens. Not the way he wants it, Mr. Perkins, I do not 
believe. 

That figure is broken down as follows: In-class promotions, $121,140. 
There is one extra day’s pay to take care of in 1952, $46,200." There is 
the revaluation of the Polish zloty, $175,400. 


REVALUATION OF ZLOTY 


Mr. Rooney. What are the circumstances with regard to that? 

Mr. Stevens. On the 29th of October the Polish Government, 
following the system that the Russians adopted last year, changed the 
rate of the Polish zloty so that in effect the cost of the United States 
Government in local charges is about three times that which we 
experienced last year. In effect, what they did was to change the 
rate from 400 to 1 to 4 to 1 but at the same time they made some price 
and wage changes, the net result of which increased our annual 
operating costs $384,000. 

The item for the Polish zloty here is in local charges which has the 
effect of increased draw-down in surplus-property credits. We have 
$27 million in Poland in surplus property credits from which we draw 
down for local salaries and other expenses that are paid within the 
country. 

This has the effect of an appropriation which reverts to the Treasury 
by reason of the draw-down of surplus-property credits. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand that part of this $512,340 is merely 
a bookkeeping transaction? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you shake your head, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiser. Not exactly. We require the dollars in order to 
purchase the loeal credits. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I stated before? 

Mr. Wiser. That is right, sir. 
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Mr. Rooney. It is a bookkeeping transaction. In effect you are 
using surplus-property credits? 

Mr. WILBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Continue. 

Mr. Srevens. The parallel action on export controls. The salary 
expense in that item is $107,390. 

Mr. Rooney. Explain that. 


TRANSFER OF POSITIONS FROM ECA 


Mr. Stevens. That is to pay for the 25 positions which are in here 
by transfer from ECA. 

Mr. Rooney. This amount is contingent upon granting 25 addi- 
tional positions; is that correct? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Explain the necessity or the alleged necessity for an 
increase of $107,390 for these additional positions. 

Mr. Perkins. As we mentioned before, that is the replacement of 
funds which ECA had last year. The $107,390 replaces the amount 
in the ECA budget last year. The purpose of that personenl is to 
follow export control operations in Europe and to see to it that we 
can achieve the best possible results in that procedure. 

Mr. Rooney. I may be dense about this, but I do not as yet under- 
stand. Is this amount for the salaries for 25 positions? 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert in the record at this point a list of 
this personnel, their grades and their salaries? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Name and grade of personnel presently assigned to export control functions, Foreign 
Service 





Location and name Grade 





Paris: j 
Nat B. King we. 2 $8, 630 
Robert M. Brandon i. 7, 230 
Frank D. Taylor 3 a 6, 630 
Sidney B. Jacques : pe 9, 450 
Thomas F. Bland *$S-5__. 6, 630 
tle 4,470 
Stella E. Nicholson SS-10_- 4, 050 
Shirle BN 3, 690 
‘ ae 5,010 
Andrew Ference 3-12... 3, 330 
4 local: 4,120 

London: 

Margaret K. Gardner 8-6... 6, 450 
Barbara Sinclair 3-13. 2,970 
Stockholm: 
Kell Christianson FSO-5__ 5, 630 
Mary J. Singhouse FSS-12_. 3, 330 
Vienna: 
Clinton L. Olson FSO-5_- 5, 430 
Gizelle A. Huber FSS-8_ 5, 550 





Leo A. Yanke | FSS-8___| 5, 370 
NE 24 2h ice St ihart dt coment dcae phe = de iad eben s diem Rb ewcodis who ene .----| FS8-11..| 3, 690 
Cecilia Lasecki ; | FSS-12__| 3, 570 

4 2, 160 


107, 390 








Norte.—All personnel except a clerk statistician indicated. by an asterisk are regular Foreign Service 
personnel transferred from other duties in the Service. The clerk statistician transferred from ECA. 
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UPGRADING 


Mr. Rooney. Are any of these people being upgraded? 
Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 


WAGE INCREASES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us have the last two figures. 

Mr. STevENsS. $60,900 is to implement wage surveys with respect 
to Spain, where by Government decree the rates throughout the 
country were raised by 20 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. You are speaking of the locals, now? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes,sir. This $60,900 is entirely for local employees. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you endeavoring to explain our wonderment at 
the requested increase of six positions on page 67 and the attendant 
increase of $242,580? Are you going to explain that? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Perkins. This is not part of that. The $107,390 is the 25 
positions. 

Mr. Stevens. The six positions that Mr. Rooney refers to are a 
part of the 25. The $242,000 figure here is in part made up by the 
$60,900, referred to previously, and also with respect to zloty increases 
which we have requested this year. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean that the $60,900 is an increase due to 
a change in wage scales for the 25 people? 

Mr. Stevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is for all personnel affected by these factors? 

Mr. Stevens. That is right; yes, sir. This is for implementing 
wage scales. 

Mr. Perkins. The principal items that were affected were the basic 
wage rates, of those countries in which we had to make changes 
according to the statute, England was the largest. Then there was 
Spain and I think Brussels was the third. 

Mr. Stevens. They are these: St. John’s, Newfoundland; London, 
Liverpool, Newcastle, Brussels and Spain. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us whether or not we would be discriminated 
against in any way in any of these countries with regard to these 
revised wage scales? 

Mr. Perkins. That is done by our surveying the comparable wages 
in those countries and adjusting our wages where necessary to meet 
the comparable wages prevailing in those countries. Itis not a ques- 
tion of discrimination. We simply have to meet the going market 
rates in those countries. 

Mr. Roonry. The State Department took it upon itself to make 
this adjustment? 

Mr. Perkins. We are required by law, as I understand it, to follow 
the wage rates and to make the adjustments where indicated, to keep 
our wages in line with wages being paid by the local people. 

Mr. Stevens. That is a part of the regulation growing out of the 
1946 act, in which we do two things for locals. We give them within- 
th increases each year, just as we do for Americans. Those are 
small. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please at this point insert in the record the 
provision of law which pertains to this situation? 

Mr. Srevens. It is a regulation growing from the 1946 act. We 
shall do that. 
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Mr. Wixser. We would be glad to do that, Mr, Chairman. 
(The information is as follows:) 













Section 444, Foreign Service Act or 1946—C.LassIFICATION OF POSITIONS OF 
ALIEN CLERKS AND EMPLOYEES 


Src. 444. (a) Upon the basis of the classification provided for in section 441, 
the Secretary shall, with the advice of the Board of the Foreign Service, from time 
to time prepare schedules of salaries for classes of positions of alien clerks and 
employees of the Service, which classes shall be established by regulation, and 
shall allocate all such positions to the appropriate classes. 

(b) All alien employees in an area of comparatively uniform wage scales and 
standards of living, occupying positions of equal responsibility, shall receive equal 
pay except as there may be increases provided for length of service in accordance 
with uniform procedures. 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the last figure? 
Mr. Srevens. A figure of $1,310 for hardship post differentials 
where the in-grade salary increases that are given to the American 
staff personnel result in adjustments to the extent of $1,310. 
Mr. Rooney. Please place in the record at this point a list of the 
hardship posts under the Bureau of European Affairs. 
(The information is as follows:) 


Bureau of European Affairs 





t 1} 
| | 




















25 percent differential | 20 percent differential 15 percent differential || 10 percent differential 
| Num 1 Nt N N 
Post oe Post ggg Post deel! Post — 
ber | ber ber ber 
mma Ir : 
| oe 2 Belgrade _____- 39 || Budapest ---_- 14 |} Ponta Delgada- 
Bucharest. __ .--- 6 || Moseow-.--...-. 44 ——-—}| Port-of-Spain - - 
Georgetown_ --_- | 2 || Warsaw-..-..-- 14 Total 1 post_- 14 1) Preees.......... 
Godthaab-_____--| 2) | Reykjavik__.__ 
Martinique -----| 2 | Total 3 posts 97 Tananarive-.-_-.|........ 
Paramaribo - ---- } 3 | 
Zagreb........-- 1 Total 5 posts 
Total 7 posts | 18 | 
1 i 





























Mr. Rooney. Have there been any changes in this budget with 
respect to current or proposed hardship differentials as compared with 
those which prevailed last year? 

Mr. Stevens. Changes only to the extent that we have dropped 
out Austria, which was in the budget last year. Otherwise there are 
17 posts in here on which we pay hardships, ranging from 25 percent 
to 10 percent for staff personnel. 

Mr. Sreran. I have 16. Where do you get the 17? 

Mr. Srevens. I think it is 17. You may be correct. We are 
not asking for any additional money other than the $1,310—16 posts, 
Mr. Stefan; you are correct. 

Mr. Steran. My figures are correct? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir; 16. 


ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation of the requested increase of 
$74,605 under the title ‘‘Allowances’’? 


81707—51——_9 
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Mr. Stevens. $52,800 of that, sir, is the zloty problem, and $22,000 
is for allowances for the 25 people. "Those are the only increases. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the zloty problem apply to the 25 additional 
employees you are requesting? 

Mr. Srevens. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. At all? 

Mr. Srevens. No, sir; none of those people are in Warsaw. The 
people are located in Paris, Vienna, London, and Stockholm. 


POST OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation of the requested increase of 
$70,438 above the current appropriation of $1,461,809 under the title 
“Post operating expenses’’? 

Mr. Srevens. $38,000 of that is the zloty adjustment; $10,426 is for 
the parallel actions on export controls; $22,012 is due to the loss of 
preferential rates on telegram costs in the European area, 


ZLOTY PROBLEM 


Mr. Rooney. Every item included in the Bureau of European 
Affairs budget seems to be affected by the zloty matter. 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Including objects of expenditure other than personal 
services? 

Mr. Srevens. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total cost resulting from revaluation of 
the Polish zloty? 

Mr. Stevens. $384,000, sir. 

Mr. Perkrns. These increases are all thrust upon us. 


POST BUILDING EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. Will you please explain this requested increase of 
$119,211 under the title of “Post building expenses’’? 

Mr. Stevens. $111,200 of that, sir, is under the zloty adjustment; 
$8,011 is with respect to fuel and costs of that nature which result from 
new buildings that have been brought into operation this year. There 
was an offset cost. 

There is a rather long table here of all the changes in rentals during 
the last year, the reductions that took place in rental allowances 
which were offset by increases in costs for fuel, for upkeep and repair 
on structures which we own, and a slight increase with respect to 
furniture repair and purchases locally. 

Mr. Rooney. Within your area of the Bureau of European Affairs 
what was the amount deducted in rents as the result of acquisition 
of buildings? 

Mr. Stevens. Sir, I have that figure here. It just does not come 
immediately to mind. May I insert that for the record, or do you 
want me to try to find it? 

Mr. WiiBeEr. $33,252. 

Mr. Rooney. I assume the requested increase is the result of 
taking over these buildings and discontinuing rented quarters. What 
is the amount? 

Mr. Srrevens. The total net effect comes to an increase of $8,011. 
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Mr. Roonry. Why in goodness name should we have to pay 
$8,011 more as a result of taking over these places? 

Mr. Stevens. That is a net e in other than rentals. We had 
an over-all reduction in rentals of $33,252. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not want to get this issue beclouded. Congress 
has gone along with the acquisition of these buildings? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. The idea was that, in following this course, we would 
save money. How much have you saved in rents and how does that 
saving compare with the cost of operation of these buildings? If it is 
going to be a net extra cost of $8,011, then I wonder if the proper 
course was followed. 

Mr. Srevens. Well, the reduction in rental allowances for all the 
posts, rents, and utilities amounts to $33,252. The increases that 
have come in here are repairs, building and household equipment, and 
a good share of that is contained in this budget. There is also the 
zloty factor, but we are arranging to do the minor repairs, the interior 
alterations, paint jobs every 2 years for thoes structures which have 
not had it before. There is an increase in that item. There is also 
an increase in the fuel item which was originally contained under the 
rents. 

FREQUENCY OF PAINTING 


Mr. Roonry. Why every 2 years? 

Mr. Srevens. I think that is the proposal of ‘Foreign building 
operations.” 

Mr. Roonry. Is that a general program, Mr. Wilber? I am think- 
ing of my apartment here in Washington which I assure you is not 


completely repainted as often as every 2 years. 

Mr. Stevens. There are some in which we have not been able to 
do it for 2 years or more. 

Mr. Rooney. But you mentioned that the program is to do them 
over every 2 years. 

Mr. Stevens. It is my understanding. Of course, Mr. King, when 
he arrives, can tell you just what properties are involved. 

Mr. Rooney. Is Mr. Larkin in town? 

Mr. Humensine. Mr. Larkin is not back from his trip yet, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean we are going to be deprived of the privilege 
of addressing him this year? 

Mr. Humenstne, If the chairman desires to have him brought 
back, I would be glad to see that it is done. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know that that is necessary. 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. My understanding from Mr. King is 
that for buildings which have not had any rejuvenation, interior or 
exterior paint for 2 years or more, that they are contained in this 
estimate. Precisely the structures Mr. King can give you. 

Mr. Perkins. Without attempting to get into detail, it might be 
well to point out that I understand this increase was brought about by 
all expenses of all the things involved. Therefore, when you have 
coal increases and things like that, and price levels which have gener- 
ally gone up throughout the world, you wind up with a net increase, 
and that is not surprising. You really cannot compare the rental 
decrease with the total increase in other costs. You would have to 
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have to have an analysis made of the advantages in the particular 
locality to come out with an accurate figure. 

Mr. Wiper. Of course, the minuses, Mr. Chairman, for the living 
and quarters would appear under the allowance item rather than 
being reflected against this total. 

Mr. Stevens. For instance, the Polish zloty item alone, if it were 
not for that item we would show a reduction of, I think, twenty-five- 
thousand-some-odd dollars. 





OFFICIAL RESIDENCE EXPENSES 





Mr. Rooney. With respect to the next item, entitled ‘Official 
residence expenses,” there is a requested increase of $6,600 above 
the current year a i ap of $208,120. 
Mr. Stevens. Entirely in Poland. 
« Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for that? 
Mr. Stevens. Entirely in Poland. 
Mr. Roonry. That is entirely due to the revaluation of the zloty? 
Mr. Stevens. That is right. 
‘ Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the reeord the chart 
contained on page 78 of the justifications. 
(The document is as follows:) 


rr I SAND ar BETA TR 


Post operating expenses— Method of calculation 


(Code: 1=American man-years; 2= total man-years; 3= vehicles; 4= Administrative estimate] 








| 1950 1951 | 1952 
| Cost |—— 
Code | | } 
| factor | ; | BA | 
Num- . | Num- Num- + 
| | ber Cost ber Cost ber Cost 
} 


















oo) ae og! 77.25 | 1,685 |! $130, 592 1, 689 |1 $136, 790 1, 707 | } $140, 298 
Transportation of things. ea Pe 12.30 | 3,891 47,863 | 3,783 50, 983 3, 807 51, 690 
Telephone and = ese ee ae 3 | §4.73 |) 3,802 212, 963 3, 783 208,905 | 3,807 230, 848 


Telegrams...____ 233.92 | 1,685 | 394,161 | 1,689 |? 481,845 | 1,707 | 2.493.869 
Unaccompanied pouch 


1 

2 

2 

1 

ty } 1 
Rent of teletype equipment Vapee? 2] 
9 | 

> 

3 

4 

4 











97. 54 1, 685 164, 361 1, 689 164, 992 1, 707 183, 536 
| 132] 3801 1.249 | 3.783) 1214} 3807 1, 218 
Rent of office equipment. _____- 09 | 3,891 356 | 3,783 349 | 3,807 487 
Printing and oe | LOL) 3,891 3,943 | 3,783 3,836 | 3, 807 3, 845 
Maintenance of vehicles. - 142. 28 422 60,042 | 423 61, 909 423 62, 588 
Slt SS SR IRR SIMA. Riel Rice, kag eee teh 27, 200 
Board and lodging of seamen___| 4 |_______- BNBISSEA rs kage 24 Bae 1,000 |_...--.- 1, 000 
Miscellaneous contractual serv- } 
ices. __ 2 26.47 | 3,891 102, 988 3, 783 113, 490 3, 807 118, 566 
Gas, oil, vehicle parts and tires _- 3 | 242. 90 | 422 102, 503. | 423 107, 168 423 109, 494 
Newspapers and periodicals_____ 1} 21.00! 1,685 35,380 | 1,689 35,807 | 1,707 37, 662 
Miscellaneous supplies... ._____- 2; 10.02); 3, 39, 3, 783 
RS Cat a ae 1 5.61 | } 
Office furniture and equipment 2 . 59 





Gratuities and awards for rescues 



























1 Includes $425 in 1950 and $2,800 in 1951 and 1952 estimates for travel of seamen not in factor. 
? Includes $51,620 for increase in telegraph service rates in 1951 and $73,632 for increased rates and loss of 
' Government facilities in 1952 estimates, not in factor. 


Note.—Included in the figures for 1951 and 1952 is a total of $69,541 for ruble revaluation and, in 1952, 3 
$38,000 for zloty revaluation, in addition to calculation of factor. 2 


ADDITIONAL EMPLOYMENT 











Mr. Rooney. In order that the record may be clear, I would like 
to refer back to the amount of $242,580 for local employees. How 
much of that amount is attributed to the employment of the six 
additional local employees? 
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Mr. Srevens. I do not have that precise figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not have a breakdown of the $242,580? 

Mr. Stevens. That includes all local salaries, sir, and I do not 
have a precise breakdown of the salaries for the six. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point, will you kindly furnish for the record 
a breakdown of the figure $242,580, starting with the cost of the 
employment of the six additional local employees? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Explanation of local salary increase requested for fiscal year 1952 


Zloty revaluation $175, 400 
Wage-scale implementation _ _ 60, 900 
Export-control program (6 additional local personnel) 6, 280 


Total 242, 580 


UNITED STATES MARINES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with respect to the continuance 
of employment of the United States Marines? 

Mr. Stevens. The Marine Corps has agreed to the continuation of 
the number contained here, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. 124 marines? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we have a comparative statement of the 
estimated costs for the coming fiscal year and the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Wixzer. It is shown on page 73, Mr. Chairman; the last item. 

Mr. Stevens. The item is the same for 1952 as it was for 1951. 
That is shown on page 73. $397,081. 

Mr. Rooney. The amount is the same? 

Mr. Srevens. Yes, sir. 

TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. On page 78 of the justifications which I have just in- 
serted in the record, we find an increase in the amount of travel. 
What is the reason for that requested increase? 

Mr. Stevens. Under your post operating expenses there is delin- 
eated throughout this total the $38,000 for the zloty reevaluation, and 
$10,426 for the additional 25 employees overseas. Those two items 
are strung throughout this estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. The allowance for the bulk of this item would be de- 
pendent upon an allowance of the 25 additional employees? 

Mr. Stevens. $10,426 of the $70,438. 


TELEPHONE AND POSTAGE 


Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for the requested increase from 
$208,905 for telephone and postage to $230,848? 

Mr. Srevens. Your telephone rate, again, sir. There is no in- 
creased cost here except as contained in these two items. It is 
brought about by the additional 25 employees whom you have to 
service and by the zloty adjustment. There is no change in rates 
reflected here. 
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Mr. Rooney. The requested increase of approximately $22,000 is 
attributable to adding 25 additional persons to the payroll plus the 
reevaluation of the zloty. Is that correct? 

Mr. Stevens. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


UNACCOMPANIED POUCH 


Mr. Rooney. Here is an item with which I must confess I am not 
familiar. I am not sure if it has ever come to my attention before. 
The item is ‘Unaccompanied pouch.” 

Mr. Srevens. That is mailing. 

Mr. Roonery. Mailing or expressing of a pouch? 

Mr. Stevens. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for the requested increase of over 
$18,000? That certainly cannot all be attributed to the zloty problem. 

Mr. Srevens. It is the zloty plus the $10,476, sir. Every one of 
these items is in that category. 

Mr. Rooney. You are providing for more pouches to be shipped, 
1,689 to 1,707. 

Mr. Stevens. That factor, as you will notice, sir, is the cost factor 
for the number of man-years for American employees that we have 
overseas. It is a factor that will be used throughout these estimates 
for the regional bureaus. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us, with regard to the individual items 
contained in this budget for the Bureau of European Affairs, how 
much, if anything, was returned to the Treasury at the end of the 
1950 fiscal year? 

RETURNS TO TREASURY 


Mr. Wixzer. I do not have it broken down by area this year, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I suspected. 

Mr. Wisner. This is the first year we have tried to do that. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much of the appropriation for 
the Foreign Service was returned to the Treasury at the end of the 
1950 fiscal year? 

Mr. Wixser. The total figure, as I recall it, as indicated in the 
President’s budget, was $417,000. That, of course, is still subject to 
adjustment as we liquidate the outstanding obligations. 

Mr. Rooney. I am prompted to ask again about that substantial 
increase, from $164,000 to $183,000, in the estimated cost for ‘‘Unac- 
companied pouch.” 

Mr. Stevens. Sir, if you will note, I am sure that is attributable 
entirely to the additional personnel whom we have to service. 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, that is computed on the basis of the 
number of man-years. That is the cost for certain of these items. 
All those items coded No. 1 in the code column at the left are based 
upon the number of man-years of service. The increase of these 25 
positions would be a factor in that increase in man-years. It is 
based upon our actual experience in 1950, Mr. Chairman. That is 
the“number of man-years in service in 1950 in relation to the actual 
cost in 1950. 
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RENT OF TELETYPE EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. I am intrigued by the increase from $1,214 to $1,218 
for rent of teletype equipment. That is $4. 
Mr. Stevens. That $4 is 25 people at 32 cents apiece. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for the requested increase in 
appropriations for miscellaneous contractual services? 

Mr. Stevens. There, again, sir, it is on the basis of the cost factor 
for the number of man-years that are supposed to be serviced. That 
is 3,807 versus 3,783 of last year. 


GRATUITIES 


Mr. Rooney. How much was paid out in fiscal year 1950 for 
“Gratuities and awards for rescues at sea.” 

Mr. Srrvens. $12,288. 

Mr. Roonry. This amount for 1952 is all a guess, of course. 

Are there any questions with regard to the matters we have just 
covered tnis afternoon? 


ADDITIONAL? EMPLOYEES BY TRANSFER 


Mr. FLoop. With reference to your additional employees, do I 
understand that the 2 new employees under the domestic side of your 
shop and the 25 new emplovees under the Foreign Service Branch of 
your shop are taken over from the ECA payroll and placed upon yours? 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

_ Mr. Fioop. Were they people brought into the service of the United 
States Government by the ECA asa result of the ECA program? 

Mr. Stevens. Sir, some were and some of them were our people 
who were in the field. The two people whom we have here in Wash- 
ington were not. The money was made available to us because the 
ECA— 

Mr. FLoop. So far as the two people who have to do with the domes- 
tic side of this program are concerned, the two new ones came to you 
because of a transfer of funds from ECA to you, but they are your 
people, you picked them, and they belong to you? 

Mr. Stevens. That is right, sir. 





ECA OPERATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. All right. That is the end of that. 

As you gather, | am just as unhappy as my distinguished friend, 
Mr. Stefan, about this whole business of the Foreign Service with 
particuiar, special, and definite reference to the ECA personnel, in 
italics. 

Are those 25 people in the Foreign Service of the European district, 
whom you want to put on, acquired by the Government of the United 
States through and as a result of their being in the ECA? 

Mr. Fioop. The experiences of at least this part of this subcom- 
mittee with ECA personne] in Europe leaves much to be desired at 
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all levels, especially the highest. 
Baltic. We did not miss any. 

Mr. Srevens. You are referring here, sir, to the 25? 

Mr. FLoop. I do not know who those 25 characters are. I meant 
the ECA generally. 

Mr. Srevens. Let me understand your question, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. I do not think this record could contain the 
dramatis personae of the European ECA both in quantity, quality, 
or in any other way. I would not waste that much money on them. 

I have been a great friend of the Marshall plan, but further deponent 
saith not when it comes to the attitude of the people who are running it, 
or much of its personnel. I would be their greatest friend had I the 
opportunity. 

Are you going into that subject further, Mr. Stefan? 

Mr. Sreran. Go ahead; I would like to have some help on that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not sure I can do it as well as you. 

Mr. Sreran. I have been doing it for a couple of years and have 
not had any help. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me say this: Of course, so far as Mr. Perkins is } 
concerned, it is a rather difficult problem. You have been tarred E 
with that brush in your earlier days in the Government. { 

I do not know just how to go about this. I want you to understand 
clearly I do not have as my intent and purpose at this moment the : 


By Europe I mean from Sicily to the 
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desire to embarrass you by any means. It just occurred to me that 
you were with the ECA at one time in Paris, I believe. 

Mr. Perkins. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you aware, or if you are, does it make any differ- 
ence to you, that I have the definite impression that it is the desire, 
the intention, the avowed purpose of ECA, for many reasons, to 
attempt to move in, take over, dominate, acquire control, dictate and 
run from now on, the Foreign Service of the United States with par- 
ticular reference—since it is your shop and that is what we are talking 
about—to the European Division, although not only in the European 
Division. When I say that so flatly that is what many of us think 
that the ECA people would like to try to do somehow, somewhere, 
some way—but over our dead bodies. 

Are you aware of such an atmosphere, such barroom gossip, or such 
an intimation? 

Mr. Perkins. I have heard such gossip. I would prefer not to 
comment on it. 

Mr. Fioop. I would prefer you to comment on it. Our chief 
problem is going to be with you, so far as Europe is concerned. We 
are not going to stand for it. In whatever way we can we will stop it. 

Mr. Perkins. I would rather have it off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. All right. I would defer to your wishes. rr 

In other words, Mr. Secretary, this is a declaration of war. Now li 
if they want trouble at least from this small area they are going to get 
it, and how. If you have anything to say I would like to hear it. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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EVALUATION OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. As one who came into the Foreign Service about a 
year ago—I believe August 1, 1949—would you tell us your reaction 
to the personnel under you in the field and here in Washington? 

Mr. Perkins. I would like first to speak of the Foreign Service 
officers as a group. I have in my experience met a great many 
groups of people and have been associated with a good many large 
organizations. I do not think I have ever seen a group that averaged 
as high in ability and devotion to their jobs as do the Foreign Service 
officers. I do not mean by that that they are all perfect. Certainly 
not. You cannot get a group as big as that that is all perfect. But as 
a group, they are as fine a bunch of men and women as I have known. 
And that also applies generally to all State Department employees. 

Mr. Sreran. You say you now have 16 hardship posts under your 
Bureau? 

Mr. Perkins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roongey. Mr. Stefan, there has been inserted in the record, 
pursuant to request, a list of all of the Foreign Service hardship ports. 

Mr. Sreran. Is Vienna one? 

Mr. Perkins. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. It was indicated you were going to study the hardship 
posts to see if some of them could be taken off. 

Mr. Stevens. We have made an examination of all of them. We 
have currently under examination two that are in our list of 16— 
Zagreb in Yugoslavia, which is now listed as 25 percent, and Czecho- 
slovakia, which is now listed as 10 percent. Czechoslovakia is a sta- 
tion that has become very much worse, and Zagreb is better. 

Mr. Sreran. A year ago when you set up hardship posts, we thought 
of hardship posts as being those where the climate was bad and there 
was disease. Now you have added so many to the list it would not 
seem possible that all of them could be figured as hardship posts, 
certainly for all of the allowances we are giving. 

Mr. Stevens. Except for Eastern Europe, the prime characteristics 
of hardship are health, isolation, and the like. The way the system is 
handled is that a complete survey is made periodically with respect 
to posts we have, and a unit system has been devised whereby one 
can judge as to the state of isolation of the community and in regard 
to the health factors and the like. If they come out zero, nothing is 
allowed. 

Mr. Sreran. But you have just added a whole lot of other items 
besides health and climate. 

Mr. Stevens. We have added the problem of isolation—take, for 
instance, in Greenland it is one of health; it is one of isolation; it is 
one of personal hazard. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Perkins and gentlemen. 
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Bureau or Far Eastern AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


DEAN RUSK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR EASTERN AFFAIRS 

WILLIAM D. WRIGHT, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FAR 
EASTERN AFFAIRS 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBUR, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, the next item, in which there is great in- 
terest at the present time, is the “Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs.” It 
begins at page 82 of the justifications insofar as the domestic side of 
that Bureau is concerned and begins at page 86 of the justifications 
insofar as the Foreign Service phase is concerned. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 82 and 86 of the 
justifications, as well as pages 87 and 88 which give a more detailed 

reakdown of funds for the Foreign Service phase of this activity. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Conpvuct oF DirLoMaTic AND CONSULAR RELATIONS WitTH ForREIGN CouNTRIES 


Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs—Domestic 









































Actual, 1950 | Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 | Merease (+) ¥ 
Organization unit 
Num- Num- Num- Num- 
ber | Rate her Rate her Rate ber Rate 
Office of the Assistant Secretary ---.- 51 | $285, 690 52 | $297,300 54 | $303,625 | +2 $6, 325 
Office of Chinese A ffairs.__._._....-- 27 155, 160 24 138, 555 24 _ 3 eS A ee 
Office of Northeast Asian Affairs - 26 | 165,730 26 | 161,385 29 | 176,460 | +3 15, 075 
Office of Philippine and Southeast 
CS SRS RETA 34 | 201,335 | 35 | 206,350 36 | 212,750 | +1 6, 400 
Total, Bureau of Far Eastern | 
SS at ee Te | 138 | 807,915 | 137 | 803,590 | 143 | 831,390) +6] +27,800 
} | i 














BASIC OBJECTIVES IN 1952 


The ultimate United States objective is the attainment by the countries of the 
Far East of political and economic strength which will enable them to contribute to 
the peace and development of the world. The immediate objective is to assist 
these countries to resist Communist pressures, and to foster forces which will 
weaken and finally dissipate the Soviet Union’s control over areas already taken 
over by the Communists. 


Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Foreign Service—Summary by allotment 
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. . WeSeTy 
: Actual, Estimate stimate or 
Allotment 1950 1951” 1952 ' decrease 
{~) 

Salaries and differentials. ................-..--.-------- | $3,079, 138 | $2, 632,735 | $2,896,325 | +$263, 590 
AS SAE DET SARE Ra i Se aa ae 486, 092 528, 666 631, 485 +102, 819 
Tete, pebenal serviews. <2. Ss csc cc ceencedus | 3,565,230 | 3,161, 40i| 3,527,810 +366, 409 
es a NN 8 os oki nee | 928, 468 807, 157 7, 963 +65, 806 
EEE EA era 87, 862 , 880 i ae 
EID MINING oon 8 oo nen tncccnnsnnacmasaens 426, 435 275, 711 318, 335 +42, 624 
ES SEED TE AEE | 198, 057 109, 597 143, 087 +33, 490 
OGicial residence expenecs.............................-] 22, 993 26, 730 29, 530 +2, 800 
en cea ores eines nests toncle } 3, 351 5, 703 5, 727 +24 
SE IE IIE od oon ic eninctcecemeonncms 1, 667, 166 1, 293, 778 1, 438, 522 +144, 744 
Total, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs............. | 5 232,396 | 4,455,179 | 4, 966, 332 +511, 153 
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Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Foreign Service—Salaries and differentials 


























































































































Increase (+) or 
Actual, 1950 | Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 decrease (—) 
Category of personnel 
£ — Amount a Amount — Amount — Amount 
: Chiefs of mission... .........-------+- 6 | $115,000} 7 | $135,000| 7 | $135,000 |......|._._____. 
F Foreign Service officers_........-..-- 128 , 460 | 128 | 845,500 | 128 | 852,800 |__._-. +$7, 300 
ONTO WINER. 5 «ccs sscdcasnccuscec 10 87, 630 11 97, 980 11 99, 800 |_..... +1, 820 
: Staff officers and employees. - -..-..- 261 | 989,730 | 252 | 960,250 | 294 (1,165,720 | +42 | +205, 470 
acs waned inhacae 405 |2,027,820 | 398 |2, 038, 730 440 |2, 253,320 | +42 | +214, 590 
Local employees..............-...-..- 792 | 828,940 457 427, 800 555 519, 530 | +98 +91, 730 
Total salaries (annual rate)-..-|1, 197 |2,856,760 | 855 |2,466,530 | 995 |2,772,850 |+140 | +306, 320 
—- Be aiadeckn sts peek cen dates —18 | —37,940 | —17 | —52,000 | —52 |—121,140 |____-- —69, 140 
Terminal leave...........------- 32| 80,923] 21] 61,500} 21| 61,500|__.-..|...-.-.__- 
SESS Ent 168, 626 |....-- 156, 705 |....-- 172, 450 |.....- +15, 745 
Regular pay in excess of 52- 
ees, Se 5 AR, pe Se 10, 665 }.....- +10, 665 
Total salaries and differen- | | | 
tielete isos. io i: 1, 211 |8,079, 188 | 859 |2, 632,785 | 964 |2,806, 325 |... | +263, 590 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, Foreign Service—Justification of positions by function 
y . Increase 
q Function i. ar ~ oe — (+) or de 
crease (—) 
Political: 
RT See eis hae eae mares 115 116 128 +12 
REESE SOEISL LET Sine ele ee 52 53 65 +12 
ek tae ENN Oy ie 167 169 | 193 +24 
Economic: E 
NONE MEIINOOD oo. os cc cnn dc sncncacabccende 89 99 113 +14 
RN ii 6 aint wllchdndoiodveaditien 53 45 52 +7 
a EE ae Berd ae ON RAR SSE Se SOE NY, 142 144 165 +21 
| Consular: 
DUP WORDIO FOS. o.oo < 5 nck ck ceédicdocecensa 87 86 91 +5 
alt a le ae Sea a A, 95 64 71 +7 
RS EI ep ae re A Se Be 182 150 162 +12 
General administration: 
i copaanicma amie &8 7 90 +11 
Ee STA 273 127 156 +29 
PN ee a ee eee oe 361 206 246 +40 
Security: 
American employees. ....................-.. igiaaia 18 11 ty eee eine ee 
j ON LITE LSS EIT OT SS SEA SELIG [eee eee (ina 
5 OT AEE ROR et a erleae SNe Bat 18 ll SSS ai 
Custodial: 
American employees. ................-.-----i2..<e- 8 7 2 ee 
Ri NS os ae es ae 319 168 211 +43 
I a 327 175 218 +43 
| EAE RCE SO REP OMS eee ot 1,197 855 995 +140 
q Nore.—In addition to the positions shown above for the security function, 29 marine guard positions 
3 were allocated for 1950 and 35 are budgeted for 1951 and 1952. 
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Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that the request for the domestic 
phase is in the amount $27,800 above the current year’s appropriation 
of $803,590, including a requested increase of 6 positions. There is 
a requested increase of $511,153 for the Foreign Service phase, and 
an increase of how many positions? 

Mr. Wricur. Forty-two Americans and ninety-eight aliens. 

Mr. Rooney. Now, Secretary Rusk, do you wish to address us 
enerally concerning current and proposed activities of the Bureau of 
ar Eastern Affairs? 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, I should like, if I may, to speak generally 
about the situation in the Far East for the record and interject certain 
material off the record, if that is agreeable to the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well. 

Mr. Rusk. There have been a number of significant developments 
during the past year. The principal development in the Far East 
during 1950 has been the fact that Communist aggression has moved 
into a new phase in its onslaught on the peoples of Asia. This new 
phase is marked by four factors: Waging of war by the satellites in 
Korea; the acceptance of the risk of a general war by the Soviet 
Union; a sharp increase in subversive tactics where actual warfare is 
not occurring; and new and heavy pressures by the Soviet Union 
against the political independence and territorial integrity of China. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NEW PHASE OF COMMUNIST AGRESSION 


Mr. Rusk. This new phase of Communist aggression has itself, of 
DBP 


course, greatly increased the threat of a general war, because as the 
Soviet Union presses its policy it runs the risk of pushing into areas 
which are of such vital concern to the free world that such pressures 
could not be accepted. Because of the world-wide threat posed by 
the Soviet Union, the free world is forced to increase its military 
strength rapidly and to find a course of action during the period of 
danger which avoids two fatal traps. That is the big problem in the 
Far East. On the one side, if the entire available strength of the 
free world were committed to the Far East to meet the brutal attacks 
which the Moscow-Peiping axis has launched in that area, the Western 
World itself would be extremely vulnerable. Hence we face the 
necessity of building up the strength of the west even while fighting 
is going on in the Far East. On the other hand, it would be folly for 
us to turn away from aggression in the Far East, pretend that it does 
not exist, and leave Asia to be over-run by Communist armies and 
organized and exploited against us in the future. So we are confronted 
with the necessity for using what means we prudently can to meet the 
aggression in the Far East, even though we have heavy requirements 
for building up the strength of the West. 

Both by their actions and by their propaganda, the Communists 
are making it clear that their present intention in Asia is to drive 
United Nations forces from Korea and bring that country fully within 
the Communist orbit, to seize Formosa, to insure by armed action an 
all-Communist Indochina, to use intimidation to bring Thailand under 
their control, to subvert Burma, and to use well recognized techniques 
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of penetration and violence to weaken or destroy existing institutions 
in Japan, the Philippines, Malaya, and Indonesia. 

This is an intention which the free world, particularly the United 
States, cannot accept, and we do not believe it will be accepted volun- 
tarily by the peoples of the Far East. 

I point out that so far in the Far East communism has been able to 
extend its operations successfully in that part of the world only where 
it has been accompanied by large Communist armies, and there has 
been very little evidence of large-scale voluntary acceptance of com- 
munism by the peoples of the Far East—acceptance of communism 
as a doctrine and a way of life. 


FAR EASTERN OBJECTIVES 


Our own purposes in the Far East are similar to our purposes in 
other parts of the world. We should like to establish our own security 
on our Pacific flank and would like to see the development of a com- 
munity of independent nations in the Far East, in the Pacific, which 
are secure from external attack either by invasion or foreign control by 
subversion and penetration of Communist fifth columns; which are 
internally stable, with social and political institutions of their own 
choice and which are responsive to the needs of their own people; 
where they are in friendly relations with the United States across a 
wide range of political, economic, and cultural associations and 
activities, and where they are ready to work with the rest of the world 
through the United Nations and other international organizations to 
carry out the purposes of the Charter. 


MAJOR OBSTACLES IN THE FAR EAST 


Obviously, Mr. Chairman, there are major obstacles barring the 
path to a situation in the Far East which we would find agreeable and 
secure. In the achievement of these purposes, the more important of 
these obstacles are the policies and behavior of the Soviet Union and of 
Communist China, the present military weakness of the free world, a 
residue of Asian resentment and suspicion of the west and of the 
white man, weakness in the leadership and political structure of the 
Asian countries themselves, a lack of unity even within the Western 
World regarding Far Eastern questions of policy, the unfortunate 
delay in the return of Japan to a full and equal status as a Pacific 
nation, and the seareity of Americans trained for and willing to 
undertake service in the Far East under existing conditions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FACTORS IN FAVOR OF AMERICAN OBJECTIVES 


Mr. Rusk. Having mentioned some of these great obstacles, there 
are factors which operate in favor of the results which we are hoping 
for. Such factors are the basic identity of interest between the 
American people and the other peoples of the Pacific. I mean by 
that if those peoples of the Pacific were called upon to write their own 
prescription of what they want for themselves and their countries, 
by and large, [ think we would find what they want is agreeable with 
the Charter and agreeable with the main lines of American foreign 
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policy. We do believe there is a basic and fundamental identity of 
interest. There is also fear and suspicion on the part of other peoples 
of Asia of an aggressive Chinese expansionism, of internal conflicts 
within Communist China, long-range factors of Russian-Chinese 
conflict which are not easy to remove by the mere signing of the 
China-Soviet agreement of this past year It is also true that our air 
and naval power can make a direct contribution to the security of a 
great many of these important Pacific countries in the event of a 
general conflagration. Also there is the fact that given some security, 
the intense nationalism of Asia can be expected to react against the 
new brand of Russian colonialism which the nations of Asia now face. 


AMERICAN PROGRAM 


It is not easy to state briefly, Mr. Chairman, the full program of 
American effort to reach our objectives in the Far East, despite the 
obstacles, and to mobilize fully such favorable factors as are avail- 
able to us. But, if I may be permitted to I should like to summarize 
and leave it to questions to develop the details. 

We are moving rapidly toward the conclusion of a Japanese peace 
settlement which will allow Japan to reenter international life as a 
great Pacific nation. 

Mr. John Foster Dulles, Special Representative of the President, 
has just returned from a series of important discussions in Tokyo, 
Manila, Canberra, and Wellington. Upon his departure from Tokyo, 
he summarized our view as to the general nature of a peace settlement 
as follows: 

As was indicated in connection with the prior conversations with our allies, we 
foresee a peace treaty which would in simple terms formally end the war; restore 
full sovereignty to Japan; define the geographical area of sovereignty; look for- 
ward to Japan’s future membership in the United Nations; recognize Japan’s 
inherent right of individual and collective self-defense; establish provisional com- 
mercial and trade relations pending the negotiation of permanent commercial 
agreements; and provide for the settlement of claims. 

We are giving much attention to ways and means for strengthening 
the security of the nations of the Pacific, both by their own individual 
effort and by possible arrangements which might increase their collec- 
tive security. 

And, by possible arrangements, I mean arrangements with Japan, 
more precise arrangements with the Philippines, and the possibility 
of arrangements with other countries in the Pacific Ocean area for 
joint defense. 

We are determined not to allow Communist aggression to succeed 
in Korea. Our gallant forces and their UN comrades are demon- 
strating that the UN meant business when it decided ‘‘to repel the 
aggression against the Republic of Korea and to restore international 
peace and security in the area.” The heavy losses being inflicted 
upon the aggressors have faced them up to the staggering cost of 
aggression. Just as the free world was given a clear warning last June 
that the Communist conspiracy is prepared to press its aims by war, 
so now this same conspiracy is getting a clear demonstration that the 
free world will fight for its freedom. At stake in Korea is the possi- 
bility of defending ourselves without a world conflict. If the Com- 
munists are realists, general war may be averted. 
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The Seventh Fleet is continuing its mission of preventing an attack 
upon Formosa and protecting our flank in Korea. We are determined 
that Formosa shall not be forcibly seized by those who are fighting a 
war of aggression against us and that the complicated political ques- 
tions involved be settled by peaceful means. We are continuing both 
economic and military assistance to Formosa in support of this policy. 

We shall do what we can to oppose the enslavement of the Chinese 
people by the new tyranny which has arisen on the mainland, to oppose 
the imperialist moves of the Soviet Union against the independence 
and territorial integrity of China, and to oppose the aggressive designs 
of the Peiping regime against its neighbors. 

We are deeply conscious of our special relations with and obligations 
toward the Philippines. We should not forget too quickly the travail 
through which the Philippine people have passed during the past 
10 years. We are now engaged in a far-reaching cooperative under- 
taking in economic and social rehabilitation which will require great 
effort by the Philippine peoples and considerable assistance and 
sympathy from us. We are also strengthening the Philippine armed 
forces in order that they might more rapidly eliminate the Communist- 
led armed dissidents now disturbing the peace and security of the 
nation. 

Elsewhere in southeast Asia we are rendering these same forms of 
assistance—economic and technical assistance through our Special 
Technical and Economic Missions operating with ECA funds and mili- 
tary assistance under the mutual defense assistance program. In 
these ways we are trying to help those countries get at the root of the 
festering problems that encourage communism and block the realiza- 
tion by the peoples concerned of their simplest aspirations. In Indo- 
china, where the Moscow-trained rebel Ho Chi-minb is receiving 
increasing aid from his Communist fellows across the border in China, 
the assistance we have been and are giving the French and the Asso- 
ciated States is substantial. 

At the same time, both diplomatically and through our greatly ex- 
panded information services, we are trying to make clear to the Asians 
what the issues are in the present cleavage in the world and where 
their interests lie—a task requiring sustained effort and delicacy in 
view of the continued bemusement of important Asian elements with 
their memories of the acquisitive role played for so long in their coun- 
tries by the West. Of equal importance, we are exerting ourselves to 
combat any tendency among them to regard communism as a wave 
of the future. 


STAFFING INCREASE FOR 1952 


In terms of the budget estimate for 1952, the situation in the Far 
East will require a moderate strengthening of our staffs, both in 
Washington and overseas. I recognize the burden of justification 
which must be accepted by anyone seeking an increase in staff. In 
its simplest terms, this increase is required by the fact that war has 
broken out in the Far East, the forces of aggression are making a 
massive investment of both personnel and matériel to achieve their 
purposes. Our essential response to this development must include 
additional staff to help take care of the work which is greatly increased 
both in quantity and urgency. 
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With respect to the departmental staff of the Bureau, the estimate 
which is before the committee contains provisions for six additional 
positions in 1952, at an annual cost of $27,800. The increase requested 
is for two clerical positions in my own office, two officers and a secre- 
tary for the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, and one officer position 
for the Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs. Intensified 
activities resulting from the Korean attack last June have placed 
particularly heavy burdens on the entire departmental staff of the 
Bureau. Everyone has had to carry a much heavier workload. 
Actually, this staff during the past 6 months has worked thousands of 
hours of overtime, for most of which there has been no compensation 
received, either in time or pay. Although long hours will probably 
continue to be the rule for some time to come, some measure of relief 
would be afforded if the requested increase in staff could be authorized. 

With respect to the field establishments, the budget estimate con- 
templates a staff of 440 Americans and 555 local employees for the 
fiscal year 1952. Although this total staff of 995 positions for the 
field represents an increase of 42 Americans and 98 local employees 
over 1951, it is well below the 1950 level when, with posts still in 
China, we had 405 American and 792 local employees—a total of 1,197. 

Approximately one-third of the new positions requested for 1952 
are for staffing five new posts. We plan to open three small consulates 
during 1952, one at Sendai in the northeast part of Japan and two in 
Indonesia—Bandoeng, on the island of Java, and Makassar, in the 
Celebes. Furthermore, we need to complete the staffing of two posts 
that were opened this year in Laos and Cambodia. With the recog- 
nition of the associated states of Laos, Cambodia, and Vietnam, the 
consulate general at Saigon, Vietnam, was raised toa legation. Minis- 
ter Heath was accredited to the three associated states and a chargé 
d’affaires was assigned from Saigon to the capitals of the other two 
states—Vientiane, Laos, and Phnom Penh, Cambodia. Supporting 
staffs have not yet been provided for these posts but the staffs planned 
for each will be small, consisting of three American and six local 
employees. 

In addition to staffing these new posts, we need to make relatively 
small staff increases at most of our existing posts. Upon the with- 
drawal of American personnel from the mainland of China a year ago, 
posts throughout the area were strengthened for reporting and other 
purposes. Such strengthening has not yet been completed, how- 
ever, and political, economic, consular, and administrative officers and 
staff employees are still needed at most of the establishments in the 
area. One of the particularly difficult aspects of strengthening these 
posts in the Far East has been the problem of obtaining adequate office 
space and housing for the augmented staffs. At several places the 
necessary facilities have now been acquired or will be acquired this 
year. At other places, in Saigon and Tokyo, we are undertaking the 
construction of housing units “which will not be ready for occupancy 
until the fiscal year 1952. The present budget estimate, therefore, 
includes provision for the additional maintenance personnel that will 
be required upon the completion of such construction. 

What I have said merely covers the highlights of the situation in 
the Far East, and I shall be glad to discuss with you any particular 
phases of that situation or of our budget estimates. 

I could go ahead and comment on this specific estimate if you 
like, but you may wish to discuss policy questions. 
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_ Mr. Roonry. Before we get into the details of the items of the 
budget I have a few general questions. 
Mr. Rusk. Yes. 


AMERICAN TROOPS IN KOREA 


Mr. Rooney. What is the number of American troops in Korea at 
the present time? 

Mr. Rusk. The over-all figure for ground, Air, and Navy involved 
in Korea presently is 250,000. That includes those who are stationed 
in Japan to support the troops as well as those in Korea. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how many American ground troops 
are in Korea, approximately? ? 

Mr. Rusk. There are seven United States ground divisions in 
Korea with a light complement of corps and Army supporting troops. 
It would run something in the general area of 150 ,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How many French troops are there in Indochina? 

Mr. Rusk. The French have a total of about 150,000 in Indochina, 
consisting of about 65,000 from metropolitan France, with others from 
Africa and local troops. The French also have a battalion in Korea 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. Secretary Rusk, can you tell us something about the 
USIS operation in the Far East? 

Mr. Rusx. The United States Information Service operation in 
our area is one that is used to a considerable extent particularly to 
combat the ideas and the propaganda that is used against us. When 
we first started the program we were handicapped very seriously. 
For example, the Communists have come to Asia as Asians preaching 
nationalism and Utopia. In our efforts to demonstrate to them 
what was intended by us and by the Communists often we were 
talking about something that they did not understand. Therefore 
we have had a very important problem of getting to the people of 
Asia the fact: that what Russia is trying to do in Asia is to re-create 
a Colonial Empire, something which Russia has charged us with 
doing. We have shown that colonialism in Asia is dead, as far as the 
West is concerned. And if they want to work out their own problems, 
that we will work with them, to assist them in getting free institutions, 
and free enterprise. 

I wish we could report greater progress than we have been able to 
show thus far. 


RESULTS OF THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. You have not reported any progress up until now. 
I wish you would tell us what concrete advances have been made as 
the result of the operations of the United States Information Service. 
Can you give us any instances, any examples? 

Mr. Rusk. I think that the USTE operations have been doing a 
great deal, in places like Indochina, to demonstrate to the people 
locally, just what it is that this fight is about—just what we mean, 
and what the fight means. The USIE tries to explain what is done 
by actually having men in close behind the lines, by showing what 
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our economic assistance program is, so that the local people are begin- 

ning to get some realization of the direct connection between the 

thi the USIE are talking about down at the immediate family 

level and what this will mean to them in the future. We believe that 

os propaganda efforts are beginning to show considerable results in 
ina. 

Mr. Rooney. You say you believe so, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us what leads you to that belief? 

Mr. Rusk. Well as an indication, just this morning a telegram came 
giving us the new regulations put out by the Communist regime for 
punishments which are to be meted out to those in the country trying 
to create revolution, unrest, including arrests and penalties for various 
activities. Here are some 11 types of offenses which are listed in this 
particular regulation, which shows the high degree of sensitiveness on 
the part of the Chinese on what is going on. 

Mr. Rooney. Among those 11 offenses do they say anything with 
regard to listening to foreign radio programs or participating in 
gatherings to listen to American or UN propaganda? 

Mr. Rusk. I do not have here on this statement any reference to 
specific crimes committed for listening to the Voice of America broad- 
cast programs. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us if they are permitted to have radios 
and permitted to listen to the Voice of America program? 

Mr. Rusk. No; they are discouraged from doing so, and the chances 
are that often they cannot listen because the facilities for doing so are 
extremely limited. 

Mr. Rooney. How limited? 

Mr. Rusk. In terms of radio receiving sets—I do not have the figure 
on that, but the general complaint of the operating program has been 
the limited number of receivers in China. 

Mr. Roonry. What would you say is the probable number of 
receiver sets? 

Mr. Rusk. I would not put it more than 60,000 in the entire 
country, but I will have to check on that. 

Mr. Rooney. In all China? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What if anything do you know about the use of 
posters, periodicals, and motion pictures in your area? 

Mr. Rusk. We have had mobile motion picture units going into the 
areas trying to do a job with the USIE program. We do not have as 
many of those going out as we should like, but that is being developed 
with a fair degree of success in certain metropolitan areas. 

We have done a little better through posters. I do not know 
whether the committee has seen posters of the J, C. R. R. type in 
Formosa. Here is where we think the type of poster used there can 
be especially redesigned for Asian readers to try to bring home their 
own problems of health and education and family life. This has 
proven very successful in Formosa. We are using local technicians 
and experts to do the job there, getting away from the impression 
that we are using only forei experts on this program. 


_ Mr. Rooney. Secretary Rusk, I am trying to get some concrete 
indication that the vast amounts of money that we have been appro- 
priating for the information program, including broadcasts, motion 
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pictures, and posters, are of some value to us, and from your testimony 
apparently you think they are. 
r. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You indorse what the information service has been 
doing. We have been more or less compelled to do so up until now, 
but T for one am going to insist on more definite proof before I form 
an opinion as to how effective it is. Do you have anything you would 
like to add? 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, I would need to go through 

Mr. Rooney. I realize this is not directly under your Bureau. 

Mr. Rusk. I would like to give you something tangible from our 
own section. I think it can be found, and I would like to have the 
opportunity to furnish it to you. 

Mr. Rooney. In your files or in the USIE files? 

Mr. Rusx. In my files, in my own files, the evidence we have had, 
the encouragement we have had from the governments where USIS 
is operating. 

Mr. Rooney. In view of the importance of your area the testimony 
concerning it cannot be concluded today. It is now about 5 minutes 
until 4. 1 am sure the members of the committee have a number of 
questions in which they are interested. Overnight, would you get up 
something that shows specific accomplishments? 

Mr. Rusx. I will be glad to do so. 





CORRUPTION OF PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


Mr. Rooney. Would you now go into greater detail than you have 
previously with regard to the situation in the Philippines, the matter 
of corruption on the part of public officials in the Philippine Govern- 
ment? If you think certain matters should not be on the record in 
the interest of diplomacy, we will be glad to have you discuss them 
off the record? 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, may I say that I think the best summary 
of that situation that we have had recently is contained in the Bell 
report. 

That report, by and large, analyzes the weaknesses in the Philip- 
pines, as being a weakness of public finance, a weakness in the basic 
production of the country, a weakness in the type of investments 
which have been going to the Philippines in the postwar period, and 
a weakness in public administration. 

Now it is true that the Bell message itself refers to corruption in 
certain key points in the Philippine Government. In connection 
with this question of corruption I think we ought to bear in mind 
two factors. One that 

Mr. Rooney. Corruption is common in the Far East? 

Mr. Rusk. It is common, and in the Philippines they went through 
a period of wartime occupation by the Japanese, in which every trick 
that can be pulled was gone through, and it has taken some consider- 
able time to begin to get them back out of that general attitude. 

Mr. Rooney. We are beginning to wonder what we have accom- 
plished in helping the Philippines, and in giving them their inde- 
pendence. I for one expected that we would have a bulwark out in 
the Far East in the persons of the people of the Philippines. It is 
not working out that way, erties og 
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Mr. Rusk. Mr. Chairman, on the point of corruption, I would like 
to point out that one of the troubles involves a technical problem of 
Government administration of Government funds. It takes time to 
develop the techniques for preventing corruption, that is, the type of 
operation, such as a bureau of the budget, a general accounting office, 
which will provide protection of public funds. Many countries go 
through long periods of development before they are able to provide 
such protection. We had corruption in our own country before we 
were able to establish such controls. 

The Philippine Government needs the assistance of technical aids; 
it needs assistance in learning how to control public funds that will 
help to eliminate the growth of this corruption. 

On your general question about your disappointment in the Philip- 
pines: I think it is true that the Philippines are not now as strong as 
we all would have hoped they would be by this time, but again I 
think we can attribute a great deal of the demoralization in the Philip- 
pines to the Japanese occupation during the war. They went through 
periods of great hardship when they were not able to continue the de- 
velopment of their own basic institutions, whether of government, of 
education, or business. 

And they have had a very serious problem to come back from that 
period of wartime demoralization. 

It is true that in the postwar period that, with the resources that 
were available to them, there has not been the kind of planning to make 
the best use of the resources that they had at their disposal. For 
example, there were funds available for investment which went into 
the purchase of luxury goods abroad to some extent, and went into the 
commercial type of investment rather than to improve the best produc- 
tive capacity of the country. We believe that with the situation in 
the Philippines- 





Mr. Rooney. What funds went into that? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, they had in the postwar period substantial 
dollar balances, brought about through the payment of war claims of 
various sorts and by United States Government expenditures in the 
island, and the Bell report criticized the investment program of the 
country. 


PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 





Mr. Roonry. Did that reflect in any way on the funds—I have 
not read the Bell report; I have heard it explained in a general way— 
did that reflect in any way on the funds that were advanced by the 
Congress under the Philippine rehabilitation program? 

Mr. Rusk. I think that reflects more upon the use for which the 
Philippine people themselves made of the dollars that were free for 
them to use, that is, for purposes other than for the production of 
basic commodities. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, funds that were of any real assistance 
to them were the funds which we controlled, and with which they 
built projects? 

Mr. Rusk. Not entirely. A considerable amount of private Ameri- 
can funds went into the Philippines, where American companies were 
rebuilding their own properties, and some of the Filipinos themselves 
made an effort to get their own production of basic commodities back 
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in shape, but what I am saying is had there been from the very first 
a more rigorous investment program and considerable planning on 
the part of the Government, that is, the Government of the Philip- 
pines, then there might have been a more stable long-range program 
resulting from the funds that were available. 


COMMUNIST CHINESE CASUALTIES IN KOREA 


Mr. Rooney. Earlier this afternoon you stated that the Chinese 
were learning that aggression in Korea was costing them very heavily. 
How did you determine that; how did you learn that? 

Mr. Rusk. The principal source of information, of course, is from 
the casualty estimates of our own forces there, and the reports that 
we get through Hong Kong and other posts on the reaction of the 
Chinese to these casualty reports. There is a general Nation-wide 
mobilization of nurses and medical men moving to the north to assist 
in taking care of the hospitals that are full. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that the average person in China is 
familiar with the casualty reports or is even familiar with the fact 
that there is a war? 

Mr. Rusk. No; the average person in China is not, but I believe 
to the extent that there is a public opinion, and I would include the 
public officials in China, they are aware of it, they are greatly con- 
cerned about the cost of this aggression in Korea. I feel quite confi- 
dent that the casualties in Korea are making a deep impression in 
China, in many places in the Government, and more particularly in 
Peiping and Shanghai and the large cities. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you want to add something? 

Mr. Rusk. I just wanted to point out that I was not suggesting 
that a great majority of the people in China were cognizant of develop- 
ments in Korea. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the exact point I had in mind. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, it is true, Mr. Rusk, that the great mass of 
public opinion, if there is a great mass, among the Chinese people, did 
not dictate, control, or direct the action of what is known as the 
Chinese Government, and does not direct it? 

Mr. Rusk. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Under those circumstances, however desirable it would 
be to have a vast body of the Chinese people aware of the situation, 
obviously that cannot be done, and under those circumstances wher- 
ever you do have an element of public officials that can be reached or 
controlled on the seacoast or inland, you are aware of that fact? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And it is in those areas where there are public officials 
of government that you hope to reach, by whatever means you have 
at your command through this program? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Fitoop. And you have no doubt that you have? 

Mr. Rusk. I have no doubt that is where the job must be done, 
because those officials are in touch with groups who are talking about 
the effects and the results. 

Mr. FLoop. We are aware that China is so vast, geographically, 
that when we say “public opinion of China” it cannot be used vis-A-vis 
public opinion in the United States of America? 
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Mr. Rusk. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. But the point would be equally true, would it, that 
whatever opinion is, that which can be reached, has been reached and 
is being reached effectively? 

Mr. Rusk. We are doing everything we can to reach it, and we 
think we are reaching the important part of that opinion. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, I want to address myself to you for 
one moment. 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are Assistant Secretary of State in Charge of the 
Far East? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

PERSONNEL SECURITY 


Mr. Fioop. If I can make an understatement, it is a very distress- 
ing area that you are called upon, with all the other duties you have 
here in the State Department, to serve, and are you concerned, and 
you are aware, and are you giving attention, with all the other mani- 
fold duties you have—which I know are great and burdensome—but 
despite all of those duties, are you giving attention to the major item 
of security over the personnel at all levels and all categories, foreign 
and domestic, under your wing, regardless of the FBI, regardless of 
Mr. Humelsine, or regardless of any other security people, or what 
they do about it? 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Flood, I am insisting that every possible step be 
taken to safeguard the security operations in the Far Eastern Bureau. 
Now obviously there are limits to what checks can be made. I have 
no investigatory machinery, such as you have referred to here. I have 
no way of spending a great deal of time on that particular problem, 
but what I can do is to impress upon, first, every official and every 
office, and every chief of every mission, here and abroad, that the 
principal problem for them, and one they must take full cognizance of, 
is to provide the greatest possible cooperation with the security agents 
of the Government in helping to work out this problem. 

This is a continuing problem and always will be, because other 
governments will be trying to penetrate this Government, many of 
its agencies and departments, and everyone must be clearly alert at 
all times to recognize the danger and do everything they can to meet it. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as you know you are aware and fully cognizant 
of the possibilities for good and for evil, despite your many other 
duties; you do not ignore that danger; that is one of your chief con- 
cerns, and not somebody else? 

Mr. Rusk. Mr. Flood, I do accept the fact that the prime respon- 
sibility for the security in the State Department is not in my par- 
ticular bureau, but within the limits of my own responsibility I do 
try to do everything that I can to assure security. 

Mr. Fioop. And you will continue to do so? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Day by day in every way as far as it is possible for 
you to do so? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 
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DANGER OF OVERSEAS CHINESE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


Mr. Fioop. Would you comment upon the danger, if any, of 
Chinese, the overseas Chinese in Burma, Malaya, and southeastern 
Asia, and the Philippines? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. Mr. Chairman, I have here a brief list of the 
Chinese who are located in southeastern Asia. 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to have that inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Overseas Chinese in Southeast Asia 
Thailand 


Indonesia 
Indochina 


300, 000 
200, 000-250, 000 





10, 000, 000 

Mr. Rusk. These Chinese comimunities in southeast Asia are very 

reat sources of danger in this present situation. They are made up 
e and large of commercial business people. There are some land- 
owners in them. By and large they have not become a part of the 
communities into which they have gone. The only place where the 
Chinese have become almost integrated into the community is Indo- 
nesia, where they have been for several hundred years. The national- 
istic feeling in these Chinese groups outside of China is very strong. 
That racial feeling is reinforced because in China the authorities can 
bring pressure to bear against the families back home. We do know 
that in the cases of Malaya and Siam those pressures are being used 
against the families back home. 

Despite the fact that the economic interest of these Chinese in 

“southeast Asia would appear to be counter to communism, nevertheless 
they are soft and are a source of weakness in our effort to combat 
communism in that part of the world. They are a potential fifth 
column of considerable danger. 

Mr. Fioop. You feel, with respect to the Chinese in the overseas 
areas, particularly with reference to the Philippines, that despite the 
fact that they control a great segment of the commercial activity of 
the islands they are still soft to Communist reaction? 

Mr. Rusk. I think as a general proposition one would have to say 
that is the case. There are exceptions to that. The Chinese Cham- 
ber of Commerce, for instance, in Malaya passed a resolution objecting 
to the recognition of Peiping by the British Government. 

I think that the Chinese in the Philippines are far sturdier than 
the Chinese in certain other countries. They have been more loyal 
to the Chinese Nationalist Government. They have been more 
cooperative with the Philippine Government on the subject of com- 
munism. So far as we can tell they are not directly involved with 
the Huk operation, which is Communist. There the problem is not 
nearly so great as in some of the other countries. 

In Siam, Burma, and Malaya they are a great source of danger. 
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EFFORTS TO MEET OVERSEAS CHINESE PROBLEM 


Mr. FLoop. Are we doing anything, or are we in a position to do 
anything, with reference to identifying and recognizing the serious 
and dangerous problems of overseas Chinese? What can we do about 
it? What are we doing about it? How is it part of our planning, 
other than recognizing that it exists? 

Mr. Rusk. The Chinese communities must, of course, be a special 
target for any of our information and education programs in that part 
of the country. 

May I speak off the record a moment? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Then can I say that the State Department is fully 
aware, conversant and cognizant of the dangers of the so-called over- 
seas Chinese problem with reference to the over-all picture in south- 
east Asia and the Continent and the Pacific islands, and that it is part 
of our plan and program to use every means reasonably possible to 
identify, isolate and meet such a problem if and when necessary? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir; I think you can confidently say that. 


TIBET 


Mr. FLoop. Do you wish to comment as to what the situation is 
as of today in Tibet, with reference to the stagnant Chinese Red 
invasion of Tibet? 

Mr. Rusk. We have a particularly difficult problem about getting 
information out of Tibet. The Tibetans have not been willing to 
accept Americans, and in the past several years, except for an oc- 
casional visitor like Lowell Thomas and his son, there have been no 
Americans through there. We have tried to get other visitors there 
without success. Our sources of information are indirect, such as, 
from the Indians and other bits of information which is coming out. 

So far as we can tell the Chinese Communist movement into Tibet 
has come to a temporary halt so far as the military phase of it is 
concerned, Also, so far as we can tell the military power of resistance 
on the part of the non-Communist Tibetans is very slight. 

We also understand that there are talks going on between the 
authorities in Lhasa and the authorities in Peiping about the future 
status of Tibet. What the effect of that will be, we do not know. We 
are of necessity forced to rely upon incomplete information, and to 
recognize in our policy the special relationship of Tibet with countries 
like India, because Tibet is completely inaccessible, otherwise. 

Mr. Fioop. India is not under the jurisdiction of your section, is it? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. I think this should be off the record, Mr 
Chairman. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CHINA INVASION POLICY 


Mr. Fioop. I believe you said that almost everybody was agreed 
there was no significance to an attempt to invade China. I got the 
impression that you rather brushed that off as a sort of a flea bite, or 
a gnat on your nose. 

Mr. Rusk. On the part of the Nationalists? 
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Mr. FiLoop. No, on the part of anybody. I got the impression that 
you meant here, and in Paris and in London, and every place else, 
that such an opinion was not of much consequence. 

Mr. Rusk. The general policy of the United States, and we believe 
also of the United Nations and most of its principal members, is not to 
extend the operations in Korea to the China mainland. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the opinion generally and universally, would 
you say? 

Mr. Rusk. It is almost unanimous. It was expressly stated in a 
United Nations resolution back last October, which stated the pur- 
pose of the United Nations not to extend hostilities, but to limit them 
to Korea, and try to find a means for settling it in Korea. This issue 
confronts the various governments with the problem of getting in- 
volved in very large-scale operations in China, in the Far East, at a 
time when the Soviet Union is posing a threat to the rest of the world. 

The policy in the UN and in this Government has been not to 
extend these hostilities. 

Mr. Fieop. That is not, then, the decision of the State Depart- 
ment without consultation with our associates. 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. Both with our colleagues abroad and with the 
other departments and agencies of our own Government. 

Mr. FLoop. This is not merely your opinion as Chief of the section, 
and you have not tried to impose it upon either the Department or 
your associates in your section merely as your own idea? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir; that is a well-considered policy of the Govern- 
ment on which the advice to the President has been unanimous. 

Mr. Fioop. But this Government—I repeat for the purpose of em- 
phasis—is associated with all the United Nations identified with us? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Of that you have no doubt? 

Mr. Rusk. No, sir. 

Mr. F.Loop. I am surprised that that has not been made clear before 
this. 

Mr. Rusk. May I raise one question with you off the record? 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rusk. Insofar as action by the United States or the United 
Nations is concerned, the hostilities will be restricted to Korea. If 
the enemy chooses to extend these hostilities then, of course, we will 
reserve the right to protect our interest. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INSTITUTIONAL PROBLEM 


Mr. FLoop. You told Mr. Rooney that one of our greatest problems 
in the whole theater of your jurisdiction is this institutional problem. 
I, of course, recognize that that is a very serious and very present 
problem. 

Since the institutional problem exists as a fact why is it a problem 
peculiar to us and not to the Communists? Why is not the prob- 
lem surmountable? If it is a problem, why is it not a two-faced 
problem? Why does it not face west and east? 

Mr. Rusk. I think, sir, it is easier to organize a reign of terror 
than it is to organize a democratic society. 
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Mr. Fioop. Yes; I think that is a good answer. 

Mr. Rusk. The kind of society we think these people in the Far 
East are trying to build, and the one we would like to see them build, 
requires the most laborious effort over a long period of time. 

r. FLtoop. How do you reconcile your statement that terrorism 
is easier than democracy to establish with your statement that the 
Reds have wrapped themselves in the cloak of false nationalism as 
pt a to our being tagged with the brush of colonialism or support 
of colonialists? How could that possibly be reconciled? 

Mr. Rusk. Well, in southeast Asia where this is the principal 
problem, they are still in the tearing-down process. They can 
mobilize Nationalist feelings to eject the French or mobilize 
Nationalist feeli to harass the British. It is a different thing to 
mobilize Nationalist feelings to build going concerns of their own. 
It is only in China that the Communists have come in and established 
any sort of institutional structure at all. That was on the basis of 
resources which they have had for at least a generation. 


RESERVOIR OF GOOD WILL 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Secretary, in the area of the islands and southeast 
Asia how is it that we have permitted ourselves to be outmaneuvered, 
and how have we been outmaneuvered into such a position where our 
historic and world-wide reputation, since the dawn of this Nation, of 
being in support of the little people and small nations and free ideas 
and so on and so on and so on, which has been such a major victory, has 
been overcome? That victory has been won by these Red fellows in 
taking that entire weapon from us. 

Mr. Rusx. I do not believe, Mr. Flood, that the situation is quite 
as black as perhaps that suggests. We do have a very considerable 
reservoir of good will in many of these countries; countries like the 
Philippines. 

Mr. Fioop. You are sure of that? 

Mr. Rusk. I do not myself like to emphasize that reservoir of good 
will, because I think we Americans are likely to exaggerate that to 
ourselves, and thereby underestimate our problem. I think we can 
make considereable headway here because 1 am very much convinced 
that the revolutionary forces of the past 50 years in Asia have stemmed 
from the democratic revolution of the west. It is only in places like 
China where you have a seizure, and an exploitation, and a perversion 
that you get the Communists taking over. Where they are able, as in 
Indochina, to seize a Nationalist movement and direct that National- 
ist movement against French colonialism for Communist purposes, 
then they get to be in a very powerful position. I do not think that is 
a case so much of the United States being outmaneuvered, because we 
have had very little in the past, over a period of time, to do with 
Indo China. 

Mr. Fioop. You do seem to have overcome this historic and tradi- 
tional aversion and fear and hatred of the Chinese which we have been 
led to believe has always existed inside the perimeter and periphery 
of the Nation. 

Mr. Rusk. I think it has come to that in Indochina. Thus far, 
Ho Chi-minh has been trying to play this pretty carefully in terms of 
direct Chinese participation. We think there is a lot of Chinese 
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support in the sense of training back in China, service of supply, and 
things of that sort. We do believe the invasion of Indochina by the 
Chinese would cause many nationals, who are now sitting on the 
fence, or supporting Ho Chi-minh to swing over to the other side. 
Manifestly the occupation of the Chinese down to the sixteenth 
parallel after the last war is pretty fresh in their minds. They are 
pretty resentful of that period. 


JAPANESE PEACE TREATY 


Mr. FLoop. Where are they going to get the raw materials and the 
bottoms to carry the raw materials to take care of the Japanese 
tomorrow, or if and when you do give them a peace treaty? What in 
the world are you going to do with the Japanese a and indus- 
try, especially the mercantile and textile industries? Where are you 
gone. to get the fundamental raw materials; how are you going to 
eed 80 million people; where are you going to get all kinds of raw 
materials, and where are you going to get the ships to carry them? 

Mr. Rusk. That is going to be an extremely difficult problem if 
Japan is almost completely cut off from the mainland, as we expect 
they will be for some time. The raw materials market in Asia and 
especially in southeast Asia, is an important factor. There has been a 
considerable expansion of Japanese commercial and trade relations 
with the entire middle eastern and southeast Asian area, particularly 
through India, Burma, southeast Asia, and, of course, with this 
country. 

They will have to ‘get their basic industrial raw materials to a 
considerable extent from us, and many agricultural raw materials 
from southeast Asia; by and large, the principal market of Japan is 
in southeast and southern Asia. 

Mr. Fioop. I want the American people to know from somebody, 
for it is being suggested that we are going to have a treaty with the 
Japanese and everything is going to be wonderful and we will go back 
to doing things and doing business on the same old plan. That is one 
problem we have to take care of, because that is by no means correct. 

Mr. Rusk. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. They have had the American taxpayers’ backing to 
the extent of hundreds of millions of dollars in the Japanese economy, 
artificially inseminating it and keeping it alive since the war, and 
what is going to happen with 80 million orientals with the Japanese 
mentality and with raw materials from the continent cut off, and 
the infiltration in southeast China and what is going on there? It 
should be made clear that we should not look upon the Japanese 
potential peace treaty with rose-colored glasses. That should be 
done in fairness to the American people. 

Mr. Rusk. We think that is correct, but the Japanese position is 
not one which would require a great subsidy if they can be allocated 
their share of raw materials and if they can get access to the markets 
of southeastern and southern Asia. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated the question. 

Mr. Rusk. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. But that is not the answer. 

Mr. Rusk. I am saying that the subsidies from this country are 
related to the very remarkable industrial expansion in Japan. The 
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improvement in the situation there during 1950 has shown that Japan 
is able to earn its own way, given the raw materials and markets, so 
that the problem is to find for Japan raw materials and markets for 
her products. There is no net deficit there, as was the case in Korea 
during the post-war period, which would require any long-term 
financing. They have the capability of earning their own way and 
: buying their own requirements through their own industrial processes. 
: Mr. MarsHatt. I have just one to two questions. 

In connection with the peace treaty with Japan, is the Philippine 
Republic being consulted? 

Mr. Rusk. It is. When Mr. Dulles left Tokyo, he went to Manila 
and talked to President Quirino and then he went to Australia and 
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Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 


: New Zealand. : 

u Mr. MarsHati. So that they are being made a part of the 
i arrangements? 

j 
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Wepnesbay, Fresruary 28, 1951. 
Mr. Rooney. Last night when we adjourned we were waiting for 
this morning to permit Mr. Stefan to proceed with his general ques- 
tions, Mr. Secretary. 
Mr. Sreran. Mr. Secretary, how long have you been in charge of 
the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs? 
Mr. Rusk. Since late March of 1950. 





ADDITIONAL MISSIONS 





Mr. Steran. How many missions have you control of now? 
Mr. Rv SK. We have—by missions, do you mean posts and chiefs 
of mission? 
Mr. Streran. Chiefs of mission or posts, places where the United 
States is represented. I have your list here of the Far Eastern service. 
Mr. Rusk. The total number of posts is 28, and we are asking for 
an increase of 3 in the 1952 fiscal year. 
Mr. Sreran. Where do you propose to put the additional three? 
Mr. Rusk. The three additional that we are proposing are one at 
Bandoeng, Java, one at Makassar, in the Celebes, and one at Sendai, 
Japan. 
: Mr. Sreran. That makes a total of 31? 
Mr. Rusk. Thirty-one. 
Mr. Wricut. No; that would be 28. We have 25 now. 
Mr. Rusk. I am sorry; I was reading the wrong line; 25 now. 
. Mr. Sreran. At the present time you have 25? 
Mr. Rusk. Yes. 
Mr. Streran. How many did you have in March 1950? 
He Mr. Rusk. We had the same number. 
Mr. Wricur. Twenty-three. 
Mr. Rusk. We had 23 in March 1950, and we recognized Laos and 
Cambodia and put on 2 more, 1 each in the capital of those 2 countries. 
Mr. Sreran. How many did we have in March 1949? 
Mr. Wricur. We had 28. 
Mr. Sreran. What was the number 
do you recall? 
















the previous fiscal year; 
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Mr. Wricur. I am almost sure it was 28. 

Mr. Steran. Normally how many posts do we have in the Far 
East, or did we have before the Chinese situation? 

Mr. Rusk. The figure of 28 was normal, except that we had come 
into a situation in certain areas of southeast Asia where the posts 
were scaled down, posts had been closed down during the war. If 
you want the figure we had before the war we will be very glad to 
furnish that for you. 

Mr. Sreran. Just insert that in the record. 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 


U. S. Foreign Service posts in the Far East prior io Dec. 7, 1941 


Number of posts 
oS aaaetee Coat, : : 3 sy eee 15 
Possessions of Great Britain _ _- - 
Japanese Empire _ - ; a 
Netherlands and possessions - - -- . 
Philippine Islands. __...-...---- 
Thailand (Siam) -_-- 
Fiji Islands _- - - By? 
France and possessions - - - 
Portuguese possessions - - -- - 


Secretary, you stated that you were requesting these increases because 
“war had broken out in the Far East’’? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Streran. Where has war broken out? 

Mr. Rusk. War is actually underway, that is, a state of war is 
underway. 

Mr. Steran. You said, and I have your words before me ‘“‘war has 
broken out in the Far East.’’ Where has war broken out? 

Mr. Rusk. War is being fought in Korea and in Indochina. That 
is not a technical state of war, in the legal sense. 

Mr. Sreran. You say war is being fought? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. And there is a war. You said, ‘war has broken out,” 
using your words. 

Mr. Rusk. I did not mean by that that an international, legal state 
of war exists, but the fighting, in fact, a war is being fought, with 
heavy military operations. 

Mr. Sreran. War is being fought? 

Mr. Rusk. Heavy military operations are in progress. 

Mr. Steran. Heavy military operations? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes; large-scale operations. 

Mr. Steran. Yes. Going back to your statement, “war has broken 
out in the Far East’’: You are the first man who has admitted that 
war has broken out in the Far East, to my recollection. 

Mr. Rusk. I think we have referred to this action of the Com- 
unists in the Far East, in Korea, a war by them against the Republic 
of Korea. But that is the general meaning of the term “war,” and is 
not intended in the technical, legal sense. 
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WHY WE ARE IN KOREA 














































Mr. Sreran. Why are we in Korea? 
Mr. Rusk. We are in Korea because of the fact that in that coun- 

try last June we were confronted with the first major action of aggres- f 

sion since World War II, and we had to make a choice. We were ; 

faced with the fact that the Communist conspiracy had revealed a new 

phase of its operation; that the Communists were prepared and willing 

to use military forces to bring about their policy; we had to face the 

fact that we would either have to try to resist or to let them go, and 

we felt that if 

Mr. Steran. When you say “‘we,”’ you mean the United States? 

Mr. Rusk. The United States and the United Nations, yes; it was 
a problem confronting the entire world community at that time. 
If we faced up to it and demonstrated to them the fact that we would 
not permit them to carry out their program by force of arms, we 
thought we had a chance to prevent a general conflagration. We 
felt on the other hand if we let them go along, and assumed that war 
did not exist, the situation would progress in the Far East, jusé as it 
was started by the Manchurian situation in 1931, which led to Pearl 
Harbor and World War II. 

Mr. Streran. Will you say that again? 

Mr. Rusk. If we had made a decision to run away, as if nothing 
had happened in Korea, and refused to try to resist, sooner or later 
we would have to face the events that started the last World War, a 
situation similar to the events that started in Manchuria, in 1931, 
through Ethiopia, and finally to Pearl Harbor, which in fact, led to 
general war. 

On the other side it would give them the impression they could go 
forward and do just what they wanted to do, and their appetites 
would increase, whereas if we decided to resist by force the path of 
aggression could be averted. 

hat seemed to be the wiser course; that led to the decision, which 
was based upon the desire to prevent a general conflagration. 

Mr. Steran. Where was that decision made? 

Mr. Rusk. The decision was made by the President here and by the 
United Nations generally, which was supported by about 53 nations. 

Mr. Steran. That is what you mean when you say “war has broken 
out in the Far East’’? 

; Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. From all information that I received at this time, 
including information from the military service and others, you are 
the first official to make the direct statement that “war has broken 
out in the Far East.” j 

Mr. Rusk. Well, that is within the limitation of my comments, it 4 
would seem to me that the scale of operations is such that heavy fight- 
ing is going on at present in Indochina and Korea, It is not a techni- 
cal, legal situation, as far as international law is concerned. 

Mr. Sreran. But from your opinion it is war? 
Mr. Rusk. Yes. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN FAR EAST SINCE MARCH 1950 








Mr. Sreran. Mr. Secretary, what have been your accomplish- 
ments in the Far East since March 1950? What have we gained as a 
result of the service of this Bureau? 
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Mr. Rusk. Mr. Stefan, I would not want to attribute any gain to 
my own service in the Department. 

Mr. Sreran. Not your personal service, no; I am talking about the 
service generally of these 28 posts. 

Mr. Rusk. I would think that there is 

Mr. STEFAN (interposing). As a result of your activities what have 
we gained? Have we lost or have we won anything? 

Mr. Rusk. I think, Mr. Stefan, that there are various points on 
which we can be considerably encouraged about the developments in 
the Far East since last March. 

In the first place, referring to the matter we have just been dis- 
cussing 

Mr. Sreran. But that is a military thing, that we were discussing. 

Mr. Rusk. But the very fact—— 

Mr. Steran. And a military action. 

Mr. Rusk. The very fact that we have decided to go, and 
oppose a war of aggression, and that that has been successful up to 
this point, has resulted in a decrease in the chance of success of 
subversive activities in the countries in the Far East. Also, Japan 
is rapidly increasing her strength; Japan is making a commitment to 
take up the fight with the Western World, which I believe, means that 
the situation there is more stable today. 


ACTIVITIES IN JAPAN AND FORMOSA 


Mr. STeran. Japan’s activity is under General MacArthur, how- 
ever. 

Mr. Rusk. Well that is his activity. 

Mr. Streran. Where do you come in? 

Mr. Rusk. His activity is closely tied in with ours, 

Mr. Steran. Where does your office come in; what does your office 
do that MacArthur has not done; do you cooperate in Japan’s salva- 
tion? 

Mr. Rusk. We are primarily involved with arrangements for the 
Japanese peace settlement, and then, internationally, we are con- 
sulting with those who are working on the peace settlement. 

Mr. Sreran. That is a long-range program? 

Mr. Rusk. We hope it will not be too long—it will not happen 
overnight, but we believe it is one of the most significant things we 
are seeking to accomplish in Japan. 

Mr. Sreran. Well, there was no possibility of losing Japan. You 
have lost and gained a part of Korea. Formosa also was a military 
matter. What have you decided on in Formosa? 

Mr. Rusk. I do not know that we can say that we could not lose 
Japan. If Japan should be lost it would require a great deal 

Mr. Steran. How could your office save Japan? 

Mr. Rusk. One of the things we can do is to get back of us a 
friendly Japanese attitude toward the Western world and to the 
United Nations program, and get a Japanese peace settlement which 
would bring her back into the international fold on an equal status 
with the other great nations of the world, which would make her 
friendly to our side. We believe that is now going on, and that will 
make a very great difference in the general contest between the free 
world and the Communist world. 
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Insofar as Formosa is concerned, we believe that the past year has 
shown a very considerable impr ovement in the situation on the island 
itself, the internal situation. Also, the relation between the Chinese 
Nationalists and the Formosans has been steadily improving. The 
forces that are there have been continuing with training; and they 
have had some improvement in their supply situation. There is a 
marked increase in the morale of the people on Formosa as a result 
of the mission assigned to the Seventh Fleet. There is very little 
i talk now about the possibility of Formosa’s forces being weakened 
i within the island itself-——— 
4 Mr. Streran. Do you take credit for that? 

Mr. Rusk. No. 

Mr. Sreran. That is a military force taken to protect the island? 
. Mr. Rusk. I think the Seventh Fleet has had a lot to do with the 
; situation, and I think the United States Government as a whole can 
: take considerable credit for much of the improvement there. The 
ECA mission has been operating effectively, along with the State 
Department’s supervisory relations to the other United States 
agencies, carrying out United States policy on Formosa. 













OBJECTIVE IN KOREA 






Mr. Streran. What is your objective? 
Mr. Rusk. Our objective, our general objective in the Far East can 
be stated in very few words—— 

Mr. Sreran. First, with reference to Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. Our first objective in Korea is to repel this aggression 
and to restore peace in Korea. 

Mr. Sreran. And when that comes 

Mr. Rusk. The other, second long range policy objective, has 3 
been the policy adopted during the war at Cairo, and then at the 4 
Japanese surrender, as well as in repeated resolutions of the General 
Assembly, that is; and to work for the unification and independence 
of Korea. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it the purpose that we remain in Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. Just what will have to be done in the long run in Korea 
will depend upon facts which are not now known. For example, the 
attitude of the enemy himself, and the military situation as it develops 
during the next few weeks. 

We are working toward a situation in Korea which will permit us to 
get out of there, to pull our forces out. It may be necessary for the 4 
United Nations to leave a representative composite force in Korea for q 
some period of time, to give Korea a chance to organize a stable country F 
of its own. But that is a matter which cannot be exactly predicted 
at this time because the situation is not yet fully known. 





















UN IN KOREA 


Mr. Sreran. Is the Korean War, as you see it now, a United 
Nation’s war, or are we in there alone? 
Mr. Rusk. We are not in there alone. We have the greatest 
proportion of the forces in there, but there are significant elements 
from other countries. 
Mr. Sreran. Is it being directed by the United Nations or by the 
United States of America? 
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Mr. Rusk. To date the war is in the hands of the United States 
Government as a United Nations commitment, and the United States 
Government has given General MacArthur the command over the 
United Nations forces in Korea. 

The United Nations has asked the members of the United Nations 
to make their own armed forces available under the unified command. 
We have been given, by the United Nations, conduct of the operations. 

Mr. Sreran. As of now are there additional other United Nations 
forces coming into Korea to assist the United States forces? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes; there are other contingents that are coming into 
Korea. We are discussing with other governments the possibility of 
getting still further contingents. The most immediate and significant 
contingent would be the remainder of the Canadian brigade which is 
now at Fort Lewis, Wash., and which will embark in the immediate 
future to Korea. Other contingents are being discussed with other 
governments. 


PERCENTAGE OF UNITED STATES TO OTHER FORCES IN KOREA 



























Mr. Streran. With reference to the percentages, Mr. Secretary, 
what are the percentages of the American forces and the other United 
Nations forces in Korea? We are told we have 250,000, naval, air, 
and other forces. 

Mr. Rusx. The United Nations force is approximately 35,000, 
that is, other than South Koreans and United States. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that including the Navy and Air? 

Mr. Rusk. That includes certain Naval and Air Forces, yes. 

Mr. Steran. So it would be about 85 percent United States and 
15 percent other member forces? 
Mr. Rusk. Fifteen percent, yes. 
Mr. Streran. United Nation’s force? 
Mr. Rusk. Of the non-Korean forces, that is correct. 


KOREAN ARMY 






Mr. Steran. How many Korean forces are there? 
Mr. Rusk. In the over-all there are about 250,000 Korean forces. 
That includes about 150,000 ground forces in the combat area. The 
rest are communication and security forces, police, militarized police, 
and elements of that sort. 

Mr. Sreran. So there would be about 250,000 Americans, plus, and 
285,000 South Koreans and others? 
Mr. Rusk. Yes. 


END OBJECTIVE 













_ Mr. Sreran. Now your objective is that if the project is successful 
in Korea that we will pull out, leave a skeleton force of the United 
Nations in Korea to aid in establishing a government and—— 

Mr. Rusk. Depending upon the developments. 

Mr. Sreran. Depending upon the developments? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. For example, if developments in Korea are such 
that some arrangement can be made by which the Republic of Korea 
could proceed to organize essential government, as the situation is 
turned over to them by the United Nations, then the plan would be 
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to put South Korea in par shape to take care of her own situation. 
Korea will be confronted with threats from large communist neighbors 
which would involve considerable risk for a considerable length of 
time; this risk will result from possible contacts with dissident elements 
on her borders. 


OBJECTIVE: MILITARY MOVEMENT ACROSS THE THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Mr. Sreran. Do you know whether or not the objective is to con- 
tinue north to the borders of North Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. The final decision would have to be made by the gov- 
ernments concerned, when the attitude of the enemy with respect to 
the thirty-eighth parallel is more clearly seen. 

Mr. Steran. You mean what governments concerned? 

Mr. Rusk. The United Nations governments. 

Mr. Sreran. The United Nations governments? 

Mr. Rusk. Primarily those. There are certain matters that might 
have to be decided—perhaps I had better discuss. that off the record 
for the moment. 

Mr. Sreran. If there is any matter bearing directly on these appro- 
priations I want those developed as fully as possible on the record. 

Mr. Rusk. The problem for discussion on the record, is that we do 
not wish to give the enemy any assurance whatsoever about the thirty- 
eighth parallel, give him any impression that he has a safe haven 
beyond the thirty-eighth parallel. We do not believe that the hands 
of General Ridgway and General MacArthur should be tied, if, when 
they get to the thirty-eighth parallel they find the enemy building up 
a large force just across the thirty-eighth parallel which he can re- 
organize and use to strike again. 

There are large forces between our present forces and the thirty- 
eighth parallel, and as General MacArthur said recently at the present 
time the question is academic. But the military will have to give the 
President advice on what the military situation is as we near the 
thirty-eighth parallel, and the decision of proceeding on a military 
program 

Mr. STeran (interposing). Who makes the decision, Mr. Secretary? 

Mr. Rusk. As far as the United States Government is concerned, 
the President makes the decisions on the advice of the political and 
military advisers. 

Mr. Steran. Where does the United Nations come in in making 
decisions, if any? 

Mr. Rusk. They have made certain basic decisions with which our 
own Government is directly concerned in carrying out its mission in 
Korea. 

KOREAN DECISIONS BY THE UN 


The basic decision by the United Nations was made on June 27, 
when the Security Council called on UN members to provide assist- 
ance, to repel the aggression in Korea and to restore peace to the 
country. 

The general political policy of the United Nations in respect to the 
unification of Korea was made through a resolution of October 7, 
1950, which was passed by the General Assembly by an overwhelming 
vote. 
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That resolution provided for a unified government throughout 
Korea, with full authority for the unified command to do what it 
could to out the policy of the United Nations in Korea, to pro- 
vide the needed security. Since Malik is back in the General Assem- 
bly—there is not likely to be additional Security Council action. I 
think it might be well to state, Mr. Stefan, that insofar as the military 
commitment is concerned, the United Nations has to carry out its 
military commitment to repel the aggression from north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, but the United Nations has not called upon members of 
the United Nations for whatever forces would be required to carry 
out the full political program for the unification of Korea. 

We think there is an important difference there between the obliga- 
tion of the members with respect to repelling the aggression and the 
means by which we seek to reach the political situation under the 
October 7 resolution. 

There is authority existing in the United Nations resolutions to cross 
the thirty-eighth parallel. 


AUTHORITY TO CROSS THE THIRTY-EIGHTH PARALLEL 


Mr. Streran. Making it possible to cross it? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes; it is not mandatory, but it is permissive. 

Mr. Sreran. Permissive from whom? 

Mr. Rusk. The General Assembly. 

Mr. Streran. The General Assembly? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. That is in addition to the vote of the Security 
Council on June 27.: The United States Government considered it was 
absolutely essential to cross the thirty-eighth parallel in order to restore 
international peace. 

Mr. Sreran. Did that come after the decision or vote of the United 
Nations declaring China an aggressor? 

Mr. Rusk. No; that was before. That was when the North 
Koreans were the principal aggressors. 

Mr. Sreran. Has any change come about since the United Nations 
declared China an aggressor? 

Mr. Rusk. There is no change in the position of the United Nations 
on this point, no, on the question of the thirty-eighth parallel. 

Mr. Sreran. Then the matter of going north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel to the northern boundary of Korea is a matter for future 
events? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. It is entirely in the hands of the United Nations? 

Mr. Rusk. In the hands of the United States Government and 
the governments of the other countries who are in Korea on behalf 
of the United Nations. I say that, because we believe that no formal 
action by the United Nations would be required, but that the gov- 
ernments concerned, involved there with their forces, must themselves 
consider what will be the procedure under the circumstances, 


LOCATION OF KOREAN MISSION 


Mr. Steran. Where is your mission located? 
Mr. Rusk. Pusan. 
Mr. Sreran. Who is in charge? 
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. Rusx. Ambassador Muccio. 
Mr. Steran. How much of a staff does he have? 
. Rusk. He has a total of 55, including 17 local employees. 


ECA EMPLOYEES 


: . Steran. Does that also include the ECA employees? 
‘ Mr. Rusk. No; it does not. 
. Streran. How many ECA employees are there at the present 





. Wricat. Sixteen. 
USIE 


. Steran. How many USIE employees are there? 
. Wricut. Nine USIE and sixteen ECA. 
Mr. Rusk. It should be added that some of this group is working 

at the headquarters of the Eighth Army. 

Mr. Sreran. I was going to ask you that question. Do the ECA 
employees work through the Chief of Mission? 

Mr. Rusk. In Korea the ECA operation has been tied very closely 
with the general administration of the Army because of the necessity 
for combining operations. 

Mr. Sreran. And the USIE? 

Mr. Rusk. The USIE is working very closely, as far as possible. 

There are two types: One is directly tied in with the South Korean 

: population, and they are working out of Pusan. 

‘ But the psychological warfare against the enemy, a joint activity, 
is carried on by USIE and the psychological warfare division of the 
Eighth Army. 

Mr. Steran. They are working directly under General MacArthur 
or through the Chief of Mission? 

Mr. Rusk. Not administratively. When they are operating in the 
field with the Eighth Army they are actively under 

Mr. Steran. But the Army has an information service, does it not? 

Mr. Rusk. They have a psychological warfare section; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. In addition to this USIE? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes; that is a very large problem; they are sending out 
millions of leaflets every day. 

Mr. Steran. I understand. So that the USIE and the ECA work 

; directly under MacArthur rather than Ambassador Muccio? 

Mr. Rusk. Both are tied into the Army operations. Now, there 
has been no problem—— 

Mr. STEFAN (interposing). Is all of the USIE operation coordinated 
with the Army’s psychological warfare in Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. Not all of it. That part of the psychological warfare 

directed against the enemy, concerned generally with the enemy. 
There is certain information that is still based on direct relationship 
with the South Korean Government. 





FUNCTIONS OF AMBASSADOR MUCCIO 






Mr. Sreran. What does the Ambassador do then? 
Mr. Rusk. Well the Ambassador has—I think the principal task 
of Ambassador Muccio is to assist by advice and counsel in such a 
way as to support the South Korean Government, to see that it is 
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kept going in these very difficult times, and to give assistance in 
maintaining the morale of the South Korean Government in these 
very. troublesome and difficult times through which they are passing. 

Mr. Sreran. How does he do that? You say USIE works with 
the Army. Does the Ambassador determine policies? 

Mr. Rusk. There are two principal divisions 

Mr. Sreran (interposing). He is actually the political adviser to 
the commander in Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. He is the political adviser to the military commander 
in Korea. He also is responsible for significant operating relation- 
ships between the Korean Government and the Army, and he plays 
a very important part in giving the South Korean Government 
officials themselves advice about questions which they bring to him, 
and plays a very active role in that line. 





MISSIONS OF OTHER GOVERNMENTS IN KOREA 





Mr. Sreran. Do governments of other nations have missions in 
South Korea? 

Mr. Rusx. A number of governments have their own represent- 
atives. 

Mr. Steran. Ambassadors? 

Mr. Rusk. Ministers, I think—I would have to check on that. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you furnish for the record the title of the foreign 
representatives that are in South Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Give their names and the countries which they 
represent? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Governments that have diplomatic representatives to the Republic of Korea, 
and the names of such representatives are as follows: 

United States: Hon. John J. Muccio (Ambassador). 

China: Hon. Shao Yu-lin (Ambassador). 

United Kingdom: Hon. A. Adams (Chargé d’ Affaires). 

France: Hon. Henri Brionval (Chargé d’ Affaires). 

Spain: Hon. Francisco J. Del Castillo (Minister), the Spanish Government’s 


chief diplomatic representative in Japan, is also accredited to the Republic 
of Korea. 


INFORMATION SERVICE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 





Mr. Steran. Do you know whether or not they have an information 
service? 

Mr. Rusx. I do not. There was a United Nations Commission 
there. 
UN COMMISSION IN KOREA 


Mr. Sreran. That Commission is still there, is it? 
Mr. Rusk. Yes. j 

Mr. Sreran. Is it made up of the same members who were there 
before the aggression? 

Mr. Rusk. No; I think the membership has changed some. 

Mr. Sreran. But the skeleton of the mission is still there? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. How many countries are represented on that mission? 
Mr. Rusk. I will have to obtain that information. 
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Mr. Steran. Just put that in the record? 
(The information requested follows:) 

The United Nations Commission for the Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea is composed of seven member governments, as follows: Australia, Chile, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, the Philippine Republic, Thailand, and Turkey. 

Mr. Steran. Do we have a member on that mission? 

Mr. Rusk. No; we do not. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know whether Ambassador Muccio has a 
member on that commission? 

Mr. Rusk. I will have to check. I do not believe we are members 
of that commission. 

Mr. Steran. What does the commission do? 

Mr. Rusk. It was sent there by the October 7 resolution to be 
in position to bring about the unification of Korea. You remember 
it was anticipated, before the military situation changed, that it was 
to go into North Korea behind the United Nations Army and arrange 
for elections and assist in steps that would be necessary to unify Korea. 

Mr. Sreran. Are they still allowed to go north of the thirty-eighth 
parallel? 

Mr. Rusk. They cannot go beyond our Armed Forces. 

Mr. Streran. That is, the United Nations mission? 

Mr. Rusk. They have never been allowed to go into the area within 
Communist control. 

Mr. Steran. They stay at Pusan? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you know what their objective is? 

Mr. Rusk. Their objective is still what it was under the October 7 
resolution. Whether they will be able to carry that out, in view of the 
present forces, Communist forces remaining in Korea, cannot be known 
at the present time. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES TO NORTH KOREA 


Mr. Sreran. Are there diplomatic representatives in other parts of 
Korea, north of the thirty-eighth parallel in Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. There are certain Communist countries which have rep- 
resentatives there, had, before the advance of the UN forces. Red 
China and the Soviet Republic had diplomatic representatives in 
North Korea. Just where they are located now I do not know. 

Mr. Steran. Are there any British representatives there? 

Mr. Rusk. No. 

Mr. Srreran. Those are the only two countries north of the thirty- 
eighth parallel, China and the Soviet Republic? 

Mr. Rusk. I would have to check to see whether any of the satellite 
countries had representatives. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVES IN FORMOSA 


Mr. Sreran. We have representatives in Formosa? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that a legation? 

Mr. Rusk. It is an office of the Embassy. We have a chargé 
d’affairs, Mr. Rankin. 
Mr. Streran. Is that Karl Rankin? 
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Mr. Rusk. Yes. And, by the way, he is here on consultation. 

Mr. Sreran. Now what does he do in Formosa? 

Mr. Rusk. He carries out the normal functions of the Embassy and 
keeps in close contact and keeps us informed on what is going on in 
the island; he gives effect to our policies in discussions with authorities 
on Formosa; supervises the activities of the military staff which is 
there and the ECA mission, and has general supervision there—— 

Mr. Sreran. How many people does Mr. Rankin have? 

Mr. Rusk. There are 38, including 24 locals. 


ECA IN FORMOSA 


Mr. Steran. How many ECA employees? 

Mr. Rusk. I do not have that. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you furnish that information? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 

According to information obtained from the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration, that agency has the following employees in Formosa: 

(a) China Mission: 18 American and 70 local employees. 

(b) Joint Commission on Rural Reconstruction: 5 American and 161 local 
employees. 


c) J. G. White Contractors: 9 American employees (number of local employees 
not available). 


USIE IN FORMOSA 


Mr. Streran. What kind of USIE unit do we have in Formosa? 

Mr. Rusk. I will have to furnish that. 

Mr. Wricut. We have three officers there, but I do not know of 
the details. 

Mr. Steran. What do they do? Are they working under Mr, 
Rankin or working independently? 

Mr. Rusk. They are working closely with him. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE ECA MISSION 


Mr. Steran. How about ECA mission; does it work under Mr. 
Rankin or independently? 

Mr. Rusk. They are working under their statutory responsibility, 
but the Embassy has general coordination of all United States Gov- 
ernment activities. 

Mr. Sreran. What are they doing? 

Mr. Rusk. They have an economic assistance program which has 
been running at about $60,000,000 a year. It has been concentrating 
on the improvement of the basic production of the island, particularly 
the agricultural products. It has been lending assistance, particu- 
larly technical assistance, to new investments that are going on. They 
have arranged for assistance on such questions as bridge building, 
community improvements which have not only an economic bearing 
but have a direct bearing upon the defense of the island. They have 
various activities, which on the whole comprise a very successful 
program. 

ECA INFORMATION SERVICE 


Mr. Sreran. Do they have their own information service? 
Mr. Rusk. They have information officers. 
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Mr. Streran. That is ECA? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know to what extent they put out information 
of various kinds? 

Mr. Rusk. No. Mr. Wright probably can speak to that item. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you know how many there are in the office, in 
addition to the three you referred to? 

Mr. Wrieur. There are three officers. I do not know how many 
people in addition to that. 


DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVES OF OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Steran. Do any other foreign countries have information 
service on Formosa? What other countries have diplomatic repre- 
sentatives on Formosa? 

Mr. Rusk. That has changed considerably, Mr. Stefan, and I will 
have to check to give you an accurate statement. Some governments 
have maintained agencieson Formosa. There is one British represent- 
ative, but I will have to check to be exact. 

Mr. Steran. There are some other representatives? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know of any foreign representatives, or organi- 
zations that are on Formosa to carry out information service? 

Mr. Rusk. No. I think you will find that very little has been done 
on that. 

OBJECTIVE IN FORMOSA 


Mr. Sreran. What is your objective in Formosa? 

Mr. Rusk. Our objective is to prevent Formosa falling into the 
hands of a regime that is hostile to the United States, and to assure that 
eventually settlement can be achieved by peaceful means rather than 
by violent means. 

Mr. Sreran. Has the objective been recently arrived at in Formosa? 

Mr. Rusk. The immediate objective is to prevent spread of Korean 
fighting into further areas to the south, and to prevent the use of this 
important island by people who are fighting against us at the present 
time. 

IMPORTANCE TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. Sreran. Aside from letting the island fall into the hands of 
China is it of any other importance to the United States? 

Mr. Rusk. I think it has some importance in maintaining the morale 
of the important elements among the Chinese who are non-Communists 
and anti-Communists. There have been on Formosa not only the 
Nationalist Government itself, but a considerable number of com- 
petent and well-trained Chinese, who came to Formosa from the main- 
land when the Communists took over. Many of them have western 
education, and if there is to be any opportunity at some later time 
for the non-Communist regime to establish itself in China, or even 
in any part of China, such regime would need a considerable backlog of 
competent, non-Communist Chinese to make up its staff. 

We believe it is also of considerable importance to the people of 
Formosa. I think there is also an element of obligation to the interest 
of the Formosans themselves. It was not the intention at Cairo to 
turn Formosa over to a Communist regime, and we do believe that 
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since the world situation is considerably changed the interest of the 
Formosan people would have to be taken into consideration in the 
settlement of the Formosan problem. 


UNITED STATES OBLIGATIONS TO KOREA AND FORMOSA 


Mr. Steran. Was it not your opinion that Korea and Formosa 
were not in our perimeter of defense? 

Mr. Rusk. No, I think that has been the result of a misunder- 
standing of the situation that was stated a year ago with respect to our 
present existing commitments in the Pacific. That is, we have a com- 
mitment to Japan, based upon our relations to them by reasen of our 
occupation. That becomes directly related to our own security. 

We have a commitment to the Philippines, because of the back- 
ground in the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. Streran. Go back to Korea and Formosa. 

Mr. Rusk. Therefore, when it was stated that our obligation in- 
volved our defense establishments in those areas it was related to 
existing commitments of our own security; it did not mean that we 
were indifferent concerning what would happen in other areas. I 
think that is a distinction which must be kept in mind. 

Mr. Steran. When did you change your decision that Korea and 
Formosa were not in our defense perimeter; when did you change 
your ideas; after aggression? 

Mr. Rusk. There was a general impression, because of discussion, 
mostly in nonofficial publications by the press in this country, that 
in the event of general war—we did not anticipate that a general war 
would be fought in Korea. We had made it clear that we would not 
ask for United States military bases in Korea, and we were perfectly 
willing to cooperate with the United Nations in trying to work out a 
unified Korea. And the situation would have been in the case of 
general war quite different from what the situation would be if Korea 
itself became the victim of and the issue of aggression. I think that 
is a distinction, and an important distinction. 


CLOSING OF MISSIONS IN CHINA 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Secretary, how many missions do we have in 
China; or did we have before we broke off relations with them? 

Mr. Wricur. Twelve. 

Mr. Rusk. We closed out 12 missions in China. 

Mr. Sreran. Was that the maximum number we had there? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes. 

Mr. Srzeran. That was the maximum? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, on the mainland. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; I am talking about the mainland. 

Mr. Rusk. They were closed out—some in August 1949 on through 
May 1950. 

Mr. Sreran. Approximately how many people did they have in 
those missions in China? 

Mr. Rusk. We will have to furnish that. 

Mr. Streran. Submit the locations and the number. 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. I have that information. The exact figure is 

Mr. Wricur. We will have to furnish that. 
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(The information requested follows:) 





Complements of Foreign Service posts in China closed since Aug. 24, 1949 
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DISPOSAL OF MISSION 





PERSONNEL 





Mr. Sreran. What became of the personnel in those missions? 
Mr. Rusk. Most of the local employees were discharged, separated 
from the service. 

The Foreign Service staff of Americans were brought back and re- 
deployed to other offices. A number of those, last year, were placed 
in the principal offices around the periphery of China, and we want 
this year to continue them. 

Mr. Sreran. Did you open new offices for them? 

Mr. Rusk. We did not open new offices for the purpose of retaining 
those people. We required new positions, new offices, and we needed 
those people to fill the new positions. 

Mr. Streran. And you absorbed all of them in the service? 

Mr. Rusk. The Foreign Service officers, were, of course, retained 
in the service and are used in other positions. I would have to check 
to see how many Foreign Service staff are now on duty. 















ECONOMY DUE TO CLOSING THE CHINA POSTS 


Mr. Sreran. Then there was no economy resulting by reason of 
the closing of the 12 offices in China? 

Mr. Rusk. There was a reduction last year, was there not? 

Mr. Wricur. A net over-all reduction of some*300 positions. 

Mr. Streran. Of alien employees? 

Mr. Wricur. No. There was a reduction, a considerably large 
number of personnel. 

Mr. Steran. How many? 

Mr. Wricut. The net reduction was about 300. I will have to 
get the exact figure. 
Mr. Steran. That reflects all of them? 
Mr. Wricur. Yes. 
Mr. STEFAN. So it does not mean a tremendous cut? 
Mr. Wiiser. As you will recall, the work in the peripheral area was 
considerably more extensive, which caused an increase in the work- 
load. 

Mr. Steran. You mean you just made new jobs for them? 

Mr. Wivzer. Because the perimeter in the Far East—it was 
necessary to redeploy them because of the far eastern situation. 

Mr. Sreran. You let off the aliens but put on the Americans? 
Mr. Wixser. That is correct. 
Mr. Sreran. That is not much of a reduction? 
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Mr. Wiser. No; it would not be. 

Mr. Sreran. Who represents the United States in China; what 
government? 

Mr. Rusk. The United Kingdom. 


PROPERTY IN CHINA 


Mr. Sreran. What is the condition of our property in China right 
now? 

Mr. Wriacur. A considerable amount of it has been taken over by 
the Communists. 

Mr. Sreran. They just confiscated it? 

Mr. Wricut. Just confiscated it. 

Mr. Sreran. They confiscated all our property at Peking? 

Mr. Wricur. Not all; quite a lot of it. 

Mr. Steran. What representations have you made to the United 
Kingdom to get the property back, and what have been the results? 

Mr. Witser. We have made an official protest in every case that 
has come to our attention. 

Mr. Sreran. How much property, American property, did the Red 
Chinese confiscate? 

Mr. Wriaur. I cannot give you the exact money value. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you put that in the record? 

Mr. Wricurt. Yes. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


U. S. Government property in Communist occupied China of which all or part has 
been confiscated : 





Approxi- 
mate value 
of real 
estate 
owned by 
United 
States at 
post 


Date requisi- 
Property tioned or 
taken over 





Tsingtao | All U. S. Government property (movable and unmovable)..| Nov. 22, 1949 $639, 000 

Shanghai U. 8. Government office building and residential property Dec. 29, 1950 5, 875, 000 

Chungking__...| United States consulate building requisitioned after equip- | Nov. 25, 1950 119, 000 

ment in the building had been damaged by Communist 
occupants. 

| All United States property requisitioned. Building on one_| Aug. 18, 1950 327, 000 

of these properties being demolished by local authorities. | Feb. 7, 1951 

British consul requested by Chinese Communists to submit | Jan. 25, 1951 2, 754, 000 
alist of U.S. Government property stored in the consulate 
compound and requested to open all safes and filing cabi- 
nets. He was also informed that the Chinese Communists 
had taken control of U. 8S. Government property and their 
contents but had not actually taken them over. 

All U. 8. Government buildings requisitioned and electrical | Dec. 1, 1950! 
equipment stored in a warehouse was removed to police 
storage. 

Local authorities took possession of a partially developed | June 5, 1950 
plot of land. Authorities threatened to confiscate United 
States consular premises on Nov. 27, 1950, but to date 
we have no indication that such action has been taken. 

Hankow-......| Local authorities took over a plot of land on which were | June 13, 1950 

oe | _ stored 11 drums containing gasoline. 

Peiping | Chinese Communist Military Control Commission requisi- | Feb. 20, 1950 

| tioned American Embassy compound and San Kuan 
* | Miao compound and demanded vacant possession. 
Tihwa__.......| Status unknown since British representative expelled from 
Sinkiang Province, but believed confiscated. 














} Buildings requisitioned April 1950 and equipment seized December 1950. 
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REPRESENTATION BY THE UNITED KINGDOM 


Mr. Srrran. Can you tell us what the status of that is now, out- 
side of just the representation protest being made through the 
United Kingdom; what is happening to it? 

Mr. Wricur. Protests have been made through the United King- 
dom to the Chinese, and they had not been 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have any reports from the United Kingdom 
or are they just leaving that to vou, concerning the condition of the 
property, and how it is being taken care of? 

Mr. Wricur. We get sketchy reports. 

Mr. Sreran. Sketchy? 

Mr. Wricar. Yes. 

Mr. Srreran. They do not let the United Kingdom go in there and 
see it? 

Mr. Wricur. I cannot say whether they do or not. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not know? 

Mr. Wricuar. No. 

Mr. Sreran. Is the far eastern office abandoning its property over 
there? 

Mr. Rusk. One of the problems has been, Mr. Stefan, that the 
British themselves do not have normal relations with Peking. 

Mr. Sreran. They recognize the Chinese Reds, but the Chinese 
Reds do not recognize them; is that it? 

Mr. Rusk. In effect the Chinese Reds have not been willing to 
establish normal relations with the United Kingdom, which limits the 
ability of the United Kingdom to act in behalf of anyone in those 
situations. 

Mr. Sreran. Do they have a mission in Peking, the United King- 
dom? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes; they have a diplomatic mission in Peking, which is 
there for the limited purpose of discussing the establishment of rela- 
tions with Peking. 

Mr. Sreran. Just a minute: The United Kingdom is in China for 
the purpose of getting the Chinese Reds to recognize them, diplo- 
matically? : 

Mr. Rusk. No. Back last January, when they recognized Peking, 
they sent a diplomatic representative there whose function was to 
discuss with the Chinese the establishment of normal relations; in 
view of events over the past year those discussions have in effect been 
broken off. There are, however, discussions going on there, and it is 
possible for the United Kingdom representatives to make certain 
representations to the Peking government, despite the fact they do 
not have normal relations; and there are some others that ma 
normal relations. 


MISSIONS OF OTHER COUNTRIES IN CHINA 


Mr. Steran. What countries do have normal relations with, and 
have missions in China? India is one. What others? 

Mr. Rusk. There are 17 present members of the United Nations— 
I will list the three members which have missions—there are 17 mem- 
bers in the United Nations that have recognized Peking. Of those 
I think it is correct to say India, the Netherlands and the Swedes, 
outside the Soviet bloc, now have normal diplomatic relations. 
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Mr. SreFan. india, the Netherlands and Sweden you say have 
normal relations with China? 

Mr. Rusk. More or less. 

Mr. Steran. Do they have missions there? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. ide 

Mr. Sreran. And the United Kingdom has a mission in Peking? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Any place else in China? 


OFFICES OF GREAT BRITIAN IN CHINA 


Mr. Rusk. They have certain consular offices. They have been 
forced by the Chinese to close up certain shops. I will have to give 
you a list of those. : Ee 

Mr. Sreran. The United Kingdom has a mission there in Peking 
trying to get the Chinese to recognize them. They have no other 
mission in China? 

Mr. Rusk. No; they have all closed up. 

Mr. Streran. And we cannot get any information about our property 
because of that situation? 

Mr. Rusk. We have had some information from places where 
Britain still has consular offices. But there are very few left in China. 
I would have to get that information. 

Mr. Sreran. I thought you said all of them had been closed? 

Mr. Rusk. They have had to close some; I know two recently have 
had to be closed. I will have to supply that information for the 
record. 

(The information requested follows: ) 

Great Britain now has the following offices in Communist China: 

Peiping (diplomatic and consular office) 
Shanghai (consular office) 

Tientsin (consular office) 

Nanking (consular office) 

Hankow (consular office) 

Chungking (consular office) 

Kunming (consular office) 

Canton (consular office) 

Amoy (consular office) 


Mr. Steran. Do we get any information from the Netherlands 
about our property? Why did you select the United Kingdom if 
China did not recognize her? 

Mr. Rusk. At the time we left China it seemed to be more desir- 
able to use the United Kingdom, as we have in other circumstances, 
and we and they have been generally close together on a wide range 
of problems, and we asked them to take over. Also they were well 
represented on a China-wide basis and they were in better position, 
we thought, to look after our interests, but it has not been satisfactor 
from our point of view or from the British point of view. I think 
they have done what they could. 


USIE EMPLOYEES IN KOREA 


Mr. Sreran. Coming back to Korea, Mr. Secretary: Do the 16 
people employed by USIE work very closely with the psychological 
warfare program? Why not pull them out and let the military run 
its own information service? : 
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Mr. Rusk. They need some assistance in the drafting of pamphlets 
and to establish contacts with those having personal knowledge, to 
help get out the pamphlets. 

Mr. Steran. They operate much like GARIOA, in occupied terri- 
tories. The military runs the regular psychological warfare USIE, 
and has printing equipment and personnel. y do you need the 
16 people in USIE? 

Mr. Rusk. I think partly because they are qualified personnel, to 
get out in the country. 

Mr. Sreran. Does General MacArthur want them? 

Mr. Rusk. He is very anxious to have this cooperation, and there 
has been a very good relationship established in that. 

Mr. Sreran. There is a lot of distribution over there. You say 
our Ambassador has work to do with psychological warfare? 

Mr. Rusk. He does not himself direct the psychological warfare 
operations. 

Mr. Sreran. No. 

Mr. Rusk. He does have considerable to do with the information 
service. 

Mr. Sreran. I understood you to say he had nothing to do with 
psychological warfare? 

Mr. Rusk. He does not have with the command part, but he is in 
all the country, and he has general coordinating responsibility for all 
United States. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not have two voices or three or four, instead 
of one? 

Mr. Rusk. I think that is one of the big problems. I think that the 
Ambassador and the foreign posts ought to have general supervision 
over the political aspects of all United States operations, so we can 
present one common front to the foreign government peoples con- 
cerned. 

ECA COOPERATION WITH THE CHIEF OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Streran. How many posts, outside of Korea and Formosa, do 
you have. You say there are 28, including the additional two you 
plan to open? 

Mr. Wricut. Three more. 

Mr. Sreran. The 28 would include the 3? 

Mr Wraicur. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. You have 25 at the present time? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. That would be 23 posts outside the two countries 
that you have mentioned. The ECA and USIE projects also are in 
those countries? 

Mr. Rusk. We have several ECA projects—we have one in Burma, 
one in Indochina, one in Thailand, one in Indonesia and in the 
Philippines, but we do not have any in Malaya. 

Mr. Sreran. Outside of Malaya, where you have a USIE and an 
ECA project do you also have a chief of missions? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes; and he has the same over-all relationship. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true in each one of the countries where you have 
an ECA program there is a USIE department? 

Mr. Rusk. I would have to inquire as to the exact status of the 
information office and the ECA mission. There have been some 
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changes and I do not know just what the immediate situation is. 
The BCA cooperates very closely and follows the general United 
States information policy lines. 
Mr. Sreran. They work very closely with the chief of missions? 
Mr. Rusk. Yes. 


ECA IN THE PHILIPPINES 






































Mr. Sreran. I want to talk to you now about the Philippines. 
What became of the plan where $15,000,000 of ECA money was to 
go to the Philippines for rehabilitation? 

Mr. Rusk. Is this ECA at the present time? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

Mr. Rusk. May I speak off the record? 

Mr. STEFAN. Why? It has been in the newspapers. It has been 
bandied back and forth. 

Mr. Rusk. May I speak off the record for a moment and then we 
can decide what you want on the record? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreran. What is the status of the negotiations? 

Mr. Rusk. We hope, during the month of March, that a permanent 
chief of the ECA mission will arrive in Manila and proceed with the 
ECA program contemplated for this present fiscal year. 

We also are very hopeful that the Philippine Congress will complete 
the enactment of important legislation now before it, particularly 
mifiimum wage and tax legislation, which we believe would be very 
important for the success of this joint United States-Philippine 
operation. 

Mr. Streran. Are these negotiations with the Philippine Govern- 
ment carried on through the chief of mission in the Philippines? 

Mr. Rusk. The principal political negotiations are. There are a 
number of direct contacts between members of the ECA staff and 
members of the Philippine Government. But those are done with 
the knowledge and full information of the American Ambassador. 
He assists the ECA mission when his assistance is required. Mr. 
Checci is acting chief of the ECA mission. They have a joint 
relationship. 

Mr. Streran. Have they selected a chief of the ECA mission there? 

Mr. Rusk. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Is there an ECA team there now? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. Working through the Embassy? 

Mr. Rusk. Again under the general policy supervision of the 
Ambassador. But they have a direct relationship with the Philippine 
Government departments which are directly involved in those partic- 
ular parts of the operation, so that the Embassy is not a channel for 
them in relation to the Philippines, but there is general policy super- 
vision. 

PROGRAM OF PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION 





Mr. Sreran. What is the status of the program of Philippine re- 
habilitation, in which.we propose to spend $50,000,000 a year for 
5 years, in the Philippines? 
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Mr. Rusk. Those specific proposals are being worked out now by the 
executive branch of the Government for submission to the Congress 
and will, of course, turn on developments in the Philippines itself. 

Mr. Steran. Who is carrying on these negotiations, Mr. Secretary, 
what branch of our Service? 

Mr. Rusk. The preparation of the program is being done by the 
ECA. 

Mr. Sreran. By the ECA? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir; after discussions in the Philippines, after Mr. 
Foster talked with President Quirino. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE CHIEF OF MISSION 


Mr. Sreran. Where does the chief of the American mission come in, 
in connection with these negotiations? 

Mr. Rusk. He is responsible for the broad policy part of it, but he is 
not responsible for the operation of the ECA mission itself, or its 
program. 

Mr. Sreran. He is not responsible for the mechanics of it; but in 
arriving at political objectives and other objectives? Where does he 
come in in the matter of making a decision as to whether it shall be 
yes or no, whether they shall get the money? 

Mr. Rusk. He gives us his recommendations on the reports of 
such agencies as the Bell mission, which went out there; the recom- 
mendations of the ECA team, or recommendations of such missions as 
the Melby mission, which went out there on the security side. We 
have his views regularly on the policy problems that are turning up 
in these various proposals for programs. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE ECA 


Mr. Sreran. So that would be done by the ECA? 

Mr. Rusk. The basic responsibility for developing the program is 
ECA’s responsibility. 

Mr. Sreran. They would set up their information service, and 
other services? 

Mr. Humexsine. May I say a word here, Mr. Chairman? I think 
you ought to make it clear, Mr. Rusk, that under this program, the 
State Department is taking the total leadership in working out the 
program ; as to the framework in which it will operate, the Ambassador 
is handling that part of it. We are taking the leadership in Washing- 
ton. But once the decision is made as to what we shall do, the putting 
together of the program itself, after we have made the decision that 
there is going to be one, what the terms shall be, and so forth—that 
will be done by the ECA. 

Mr. Sreran. The division of the money, Mr. Humelsine, will all 
be done by the ECA? 

Mr. Humetsine. Once a program is decided on, ECA will carry 
it out in the field under the Ambassador’s general policy supervision. 

Mr. Rusk. The decision as to the scale and the general nature of 
the program is a joint decision back here, as far as State and ECA 
are concerned. We have a very important part to play in it. When 
the general decision has been made as to the nature of the program, 


we try to let them go ahead with the operation of it with the minimum 
of interference. 
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COST OF PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION 


Mr. Sreran. Then it is in the embryo stage yet—that is, this $50- 
million program for 5 years? It is a $50-million program for 5 years, 
is it not? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir; that is the present thinking. 

Mr. Sreran. That will be a total of $250 million? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And that, you say, is still in the stage of negotiation? 

Mr. Rusk. The first $50 million will be presented to the Congress 
in connection with the 1952 budget. That is now being worked on 
in great detail by the executive branch of the Government. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN THE FAR EAST 


Mr. Sreran. Looking over the map that you submitted to the 
committee, I should like to go back to my first question. With all 
of the diplomatic missions that we have had in the Far East and with 
all of the expense entailed, what have we accomplished? You say 
that we are in a position of war in the Far East. And you are justi- 
fying your request for appropriations on the basis of there being a 
war in the Far East and that is why you want these additional three 
missions out there. But I cannot see any accomplishment. 

Mr. Rusk. The justification was submitted, and the suggestion 
was made that we need them, because of this large-scale fighting that 
I referred to as war going on in Korea and Vietnam. 

Mr. Sreran. That means more troops and ammunition and air- 
planes and battleships, but I do not see where the diplomatic missions 
have done anything. You are out of the picture. 

Mr. Rusk. It also involves a much heavier effort on the part of 
the political side of the Government in countries like Burma, Thailand, 
Indonesia, the Philippines, where the Communists have increased 
the pressure upon the political side. 

Mr. Sreran. I admit that they have increased the pressure, but 
you have not done anything with your diplomatic missions, but just 
brought us a war in the Far East. 

Mr. Rusk. I cannot accept the suggestion that we brought on a 
war. The responsibility for that 

Mr. Sreran. The war is there. 

Mr. Rusk. The responsibility for that is 99.99 percent Mr. Stalin’s. 

Mr. Sreran. In spite of the war we have to continue these diplo- 
matic missions, in order to do what? 

Mr. Rusk. In order to get these countries stabilized and lined up 
with the effort that the free world is making, so that the war does not 
become general on the one side, and so that Asia is not lost to com- 
munism on the other. 

Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


RELATIVE POPULATIONS, SOUTH AND NORTH KOREA 


Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Secretary, what is the normal population of 
Korea? 

Mr. Rusk. The normal population of Korea would be approxi- 
mately 29 million, 20 million of which are in South Korea and 9 
million in North Korea. 
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Mr. CLevencer. They have been able to put practically as many 
troops in the field from that part of the sare which has only about 
a third of the population, as have the South Koreans; is that correct? 

Mr. Rusk. That would appear to be so, Mr. Clevenger. But yet 
there is another factor that needs to be taken into account, and that is 
that the Communists have brought in a lot of “honorary Koreans” 
into the fighting. They scraped up all of the Koreans, all of the people 
of Korean ancestry who could perform military service, out of places 
like Manchuria, and sent them over into Korea. It is true that they 
were of Korean ethnic origin, but they were not residents of Korea. 

We also suspect that there are considerable numbers of troops in 
North Korea that are not genuinely Korean and who would have to be 
separated out. Neeecthibens it is true that there has been a far 
greater mobilization or conscription of manpower in North Korea 
than in South Korea on any proportional basis. One of the reasons 
for that is with relation to our own supply problem. There is South 
Korean manpower which could be used if we could put them in combat 
formation with all of the equipment that they would need. We have 
done a great deal toward building these South Korean units, but we 
have not been able to exploit fully their capabilities, because there 
are limits on our supply capabilities. 

Mr. CLeveNnGER. That is what I was leading up to, this potential 
manpower pool of South Koreans. Has that been organized militia- 
wise, or with any kind of preliminary training, with an idea of keeping 
the South Korean Army up to its full fighting strength? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir; we have had urgent requests, of course, from 
the South Korean Government for additional arms to permit it to 
arm a larger percentage of its population. It has a large and quite 
effective police force from which drafts can be drawn for military 
service. It also has a Youth Corps which is one of the sources of 
reinforcement for the Army. 

Beyond that we have a training program in Korea, to maintain and 
supply replacements for the South Korean forces. We believe that if 
the South Koreans can maintain an effective force in the field of its 
present approximate strength, with replacements who have a reason- 
able degree of training, that they will have done a very effective job. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Was there a large Communist element south of 
the thirty-eighth parallel? 

Mr. Rusk. There wassome difficulty before the outbreak on June 25, 
with Communist guerrillas in two particular parts of Korea; one in the 
southwest corner, where the mountains run down to the sea, and 
another just north of Taegu; that is, between Taegu and the present 
front lines where there were some of the guerrilla operations which 
have been reported in the press recently. But by and large the 
20 million South Koreans were normally non-Communist, and not only 
that, but bitterly anti-Communist. 


SITUATION IN OTHER PARTS OF THE FAR EAST 


Mr. CLevenGeER. I am concerned with two other areas which you 
mentioned, Indochina and Malaya. There is a war going on in both 
those localities, is there not? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Cievencer. To all intents and purposes we are participating 
in Indochina, so far as supply of planes and ammunition 1s concerned, 
are we not? 

Mr. Rusk. We have sent substantial military assistance to the 
French and the Viet-Namese, who are fighting against Ho-Chi-Minh; 

yes, sir. 
: Mr. CievenceEr. So we are literally in another war against the 
Chinese element in Indochina? 

Mr. Rusk. Our interests are engaged there. We do not have any 
American personnel there. 

Mr. CLevenGer. I understand, but what I am concerned with is 
the prospect of our having another expeditionary force in that area 
of the world. 

Now, in Malaya there are many British troops, practically as many 
as we have engaged in Korea at the present time, are there not? 

Mr. Rusk. There are slightly less; if I may have an opportunity to 
correct this figure for the record, I think there are approximately 
41,000 British troops and 90,000 police in Malaya. 

Mr. Cievencer. Then there is the Burma area. They have to 
police that? 

Mr. Rusk. They have a military mission in Burma, but they do 
not have any troops in Burma. 

Mr. CLEeveNGER. Here is what concerns me in this situation. I 
have tried to decide what is the difference between an ardent Socialist 
and a Communist, even in our own country, and I have resolved that 
question in my own mind, just in a short form, so to speak. The 
principal difference that I can see, so far as the Marxist is concerned, 
is in the length of the fuze. I do not like either one of them, because 
socialism certainly brings a broad tolerance for communism, as we 
can see with some of our British friends. 

For instance, let us take this area, from which we have rubber going 
into Red China. That is costing the lives of British soldiers; but, 
yet, they trade in it. Hong Kong is a busy place. 

I had an interesting conversation with an American businessman 
lately returned from Hong Kong. He told me that freight trains run 
without interruption out there, right from the island to the interior of 
China, and that they are operating probably on a better schedule, the 
trains are more nearly on time, than before. He said there is great 
commerce going on in Hong Kong. Shanghai is shipping stuff down 
there. The rug and carpet industries are bringing down their supplies. 
Canton is shipping silks and brocades in. They are busy in the com- 
merce of the world. It is a busy place. And, strangely enough, he 
did not find any particular feeling, or any awareness of the fact, that 
China and America were having a war. As he said, there did not seem 
to be any unfriendliness in the Chinese. And I am talking now about 
a man outside of the Government service. 

I am concerned with where we can go from here. I do not want to 
see an expeditionary force in Indochina, because that means another 
supply center—perhaps Japan will do for that; but, if we must fight 
in the Indian Ocean and in the Mediterranean, we are going to be very 
busy around the periphery of the Red area. 
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PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


I was interested in this story about our commitment in the Philip- 
pines. Originally the ECA presented a 5-year program that was to 
end in 1952; that is, the Marshall plan. Is that right? 

Mr. Rusk. Yes, sir; I think that is correct. 

Mr. CLEvENGER. Now we are coming to another 5-year commit- 
ment, another 5-year plan. The term “5-year plan” has such an 
ominous ring in my ears. I have been listening to stories about 5-year 
plans for a couple of decades. It does not sound good to me. 

I am afraid, if we get into a 5-year commitment in the Philippines, 
the next thing we know the Congress of the United States, and I as 
one Member, are going to be called upon to embark on another 5-year 
plan. If we do that, we will just have another 5-year plan of passin 
out what few remaining resources we have left, passing them out all 
over the world. This concerns me very much because certainly we 
are using up our resources of nonferrous metals—our lead and our 
zine and our copper—and even our iron. If anybody has been up to 
our iron range recently, he could see an end in sight of 50-percent iron. 

So, I am concerned about this 5-year plan, and I think Congress 
ought to know something about it before we enter into it. And I 
am going to ask this question in the hope that some Congressmen may 
read this record and read the facts which have been established here by 
Mr. Stefan: that Mr. Foster is projecting a 5-year plan for the Philip- 
pines. And, if he does, that will be a precedent for somebody else 
getting in somewhere else. I do not think the Government of the 
United States can stand the strain of a constant series of 5-year plans, 

We are in this unfortunate position, as I see it. We are in Asia in 


a military way, and we are in Asia in a political way. The initiative 
in these matters is all in the hands of the Reds. They have the 
timetable. They call the tune, and we have got to dance. We have 
no control over the matter of initiative anywhere in the world, polit- 
ically; have we? 


U. 8S. 8S. R. CONTROL OF INITIATIVE 


Mr. Rusk. I do not think that is quite right. I do think we have 
the initiative in Western Europe; I think we have the initiative in 
Japan; I think we have the initiative in such a country as Indonesia. 

There are countries in the immediate vicinity of Communist-held 
areas in which the Communists are taking the initiative. They 
clearly have the initiative in a country like Indochina. But I do not 
believe that is true to the same extent in Thailand. I think the 
situation in Burma is developing more in terms of initiative of those 
who are working with the free world. 

I think in the Philippines, although the Huks are causing a great 
deal of trouble there, the initiative which is being taken by the 
Philippine Government and by the United States, to pull themselves 
out of the present situation in which they find themselves, is a very 
important initiative to take. We have a very serious struggle on 
our hands. To some extent, the aggressor is always going to be in 
the position of appearing to be on the initiative. But I do not think 
that that should suggest quietism or passivism on the part of the rest 
of us, as we try to deal with the situation. 
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Mr. CLevENGER. How would we have the initiative, or the control, 
for instance, in Japan? If Uncle Joe—he is a “good old fellow’ — 
decides to come down suddenly through the air, before the arrival 
of these new troops in Japan, he might land four or five or six divisions, 
airborne, in Japan. Who has control over that initiative? 

Mr. Rusk. In that sense, the military aggressor will always have 
the initiative. But, in terms of what happens to Japan or what 
Japan itself will try to do in this present time of our history, I think 
clearly the initiative has been with the United States right through. 
General MacArthur has exercised that initiative very vigorously, so 
that the Japanese people are generally friendly to us and are willing 
to commit themselves to us. 

It is quite true that the Soviet Union can, by its own decisions, take 
the initiative and attack somewhere. But that is not the kind of 
initiative that we ourselves can engage in. We are trying to build a 
world where that kind of initiative can be prevented by demonstrating 
that, if it starts, it will mean destruction for the fellow who starts it. 
Our initiative lies in building security, in building a decent interna- 
tional structure, along the lines of the principles laid down in the UN 
Charter, so that we can live with these countries for an indefinite 
period of time without getting into a world war. Political and 
economic initiative, I think, is the counterpart to the potential 
initiative of the aggressor on the other side, which he has in launching 
a military attack. 

Mr. Cuevencer. In Europe, Uncle Joe is like a large-sized tomcat 
outside of a mouse hole. He is waiting for the mouse to appear; and, 
when it does, he can, if he wishes, pounce upon it. You and I know 
that he can do so. 

Mr. Rusk. We hope that, while he is waiting for the mouse to come 
out, another tomcat will come out instead of a mouse, and in that case 
he will have to worry about pouncing on it. If we can develop a clear 
demonstration that the free world is not going to accept this course of 
action 

Mr. CLevenGceER. Now you are playing. 

Mr. Rusk. But you have got to play to win. You can always have 
a war any 5 minutes that you want it. You can have a general war 
with the drop of ahat. What we are trying to do is to defend ourselves 
without a general war, and the best thing we can do is to demonstrate 
to the other side that a course of war will mean disaster for them. 
That is our present purpose. 


COST OF WAR TO AMERICANS 


Mr. CLevencer. And if we bomb and reduce and destroy, even if 
we win again, it means destruction for us. We have so many of these 
soft-headed people in this country who, if we destroyed even Russia, 
would want us to go in the next day and put in modern kitchens, with 
a garbage disposal, and give it all to them. Our country is full of those 
soft-headed people. 

I happen to be one of a family that had 14 soldiers in this Second 
World War. I had a letter yesterday from my sister in Iowa. Her 
only son had been turned down by the Navy, because of a weakness 
in one of his eyes. But he was in Des Moines yesterday being examined 
by the Army. Four of those boys who were in the service are back 
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in the service again. Two of our nephews who are over in Japan 
know that there is a war over there, whether our Government knows 
it or not. There is one young son of my town who has been shot up 
three times in Korea. He is now in Japan, and I have gotten letters 
from his family asking if I can help not to get him out of the Army 
but to get him back to the United States after his third wound, so 
that he might have an opportunity to build up his health before he 
has to go back. 

I come from a country district which is largely agricultural. I 
have the smallest district, with the exception of Nevada, in the 
United States; that is, in population. And yet, with only 167,000 
or 168,000 people, we had 500 deaths in the last war, which is as 
many as the average 330,000 population district had. War means 
something when it comes to our people. They are anxious about 
getting some assurance that their boys can plan their careers with 
college in mind, or even high school, today. It seems that we want 
to get them before they are out of high school. Many of these boys 
are still under 18 years of age who are volunteering. 

So many of these very young men are frostbite casualties, cripples. 
They will be coming back here by the thousands pretty soon, those 
who are in Korea now. This war in Korea is going to be about as 
costly as was the First World War, to us. The number of casualties, 
when the reports are all in, will soon be over 60,000, and the end is 
not in sight. I wish it were possible for us to know that we could 
fight to a certain point in Korea and then know that our mission has 
been accomplished and be able to stop this infernal war. That is 
what it is to the youth of our country. 

No other nation is doing it as we are doing it. Our British friends 
are not. They want to sell rubber and other things. They want to 
sell cotton. I developed the fact right here in this room last fall that 
about 50 million pounds of American cotton went into Hong Kong, 
to say nothing of the British trade in cotton and what the Portuguese 
brought in. The Chinese Army does not put their men in a uniform 
such as the $49.50 pea jacket that the Navy puts on our sailor boys. 
The Chinese is a walking mattress stuffed with goose feathers, or duck 
feathers, or stuffed with eamel’s hair, or anything they can get hold 
of. The Chinese soldier can lean up against a snow bank and go to 
sleep. And we are the ones who furnish him the cotton with which 
they make their uniforms. I think it is time that we looked into 
some of this lucrative trade that is going on in Hong Kong. 

I would like to know where we pick up this phrase ‘‘the free world.” 
I want to know where there is a free world. We are certainly not free. 
We are not free to go in or stay out anywhere in the world. We are 
just the universal paymaster who reaches down and picks up the check 
for everyone, everywhere. 

We are being asked to build these expensive broadcasting stations 
that will cost many millions of dollars and putting them in locations 
where it will be easy to destroy them. Take the one proposed in 
Manila. A dozen Huks, with some dynamite, could blow that whole 
thing up anytime. We are proposing to put them in in a dozen other 
places, and they will cost millions of dollars of the people’s money. 
What effect they will have on world peace, I do not know. We are 
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etting nowhere fast, but we do get into the middle of every distur- 
ester economic and political, in the world. And nobody loves us. 

I have a great deal of sympathy for some of these mothers whose 
kids are dying in Korea. I get letters in the mail every day about 
these boys. They have not gotten their boys’ bodies back yet. None 
of these boys who have been killed have been brought home yet, to 
be buried. Probably a great many of them will never be brought 
home, will never be found. It is not a role that I want my country 
to continue to play. And they call it a “police action.” 

What worries me is where this money is going to come from to 
keep this sort.of thing going, especially when I hear of these 5-year 
commitments. 1 wonder if anybody looks at the financial statement 
of the Treasury each day. Many of our people are worried about 
being able to pay their income tax. There is the story of the head of a 
little family out in my district, not long ago, who had filed his income 
tax and paid it, but was worried over a letter from the income-tax 
collector, the threat of penalties, if he had not paid it in full. He 
went around looking for some papers that he could not find. The 
thing was preying on his mind. He did find a revolver, and he killed 
himself and his family. And when they checked his income tax, 
they found that it had been correctly filed and paid and he did not 
owe the Government anything. But we have now thousands of 
psychopathic people in this country who are worried about this finan- 
cial burden, this uncertainity of whether they are able to take care of 
their families in case of illness, and so forth. 

We cannot continue to live under that kind of situation, when it is 
costing $1,900 on the average for each family, to maintain this 
program. 

We need the help of every one of you men to cut out the last non- 
essential employee that you have, and get these estimates down, so 
that whatever money is appropriated will go for weapons, will go for 
something to fight with and will not be piddled away as our resources 
have been. 

We had the equipment for 89 divisions in the field at the end of 
the last war. Today we do not have the equipment for 20 divisions. 
Where has it all gone? God only knows. I do not know, except it 
may have gone to a junk yard. 

This is a matter of serious concern, the question whether we can 
continue financially, the way we are going, to say nothing of furnish- 
ing the manpower. We are taking young American boys off our 
farms. We are having a hard time keeping one son out of two or 
three, on a farm. And we are bringing Mexicans up to help us with 
our canning crops, up in my district. In other words, we are pro- 
viding work for young men of another member of the United Nations, 
here in this country, young men of military age, while our boys, boys 
from my district and Mr. Stefan’s district and Mr. Flood’s district, 
and the other districts, are going overseas to die. The burden is all 
one-sided, in my opinion. 

I believe we cannot sell this indefinitely to the American people. 
We sold them the cold war for 4 years. Then we had to have a hot 
war and we got a little more than we bargained for. Only God knows 
how big the conflagration will become. 

I have nothing more, Mr. Chairman. 
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INCREASED PERSONNEL, FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 82 of the justifications, that part having to do 
with the domestic section of the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs, we see 
that you are asking for an increase of six in personnel amounting 
to $27,800. Will you indicate why you need those six new people, 
for that much money? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. I have here a list of where we want them, 
sir. 
Mr. F.Loop. From this list I notice that in the Office of the Assistant 
Secretary you ask for two? 

Mr. Wricurt. Yes, sir. In Mr. Rusk’s office, they have averaged 
about 50 hours of overtime a week. 

Mr. Fioop. We will insert in the record at this time this memor- 
andum that you have had prepared. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 


Additional departmental positions requested in 1952 budget 





l l 
| Grade | Salary | Duties 





Office of the Assistant Secre- | GS-6 | $3,450 | To help staff assistant. Will screen incoming telegrams 
tary: Documents clerk. and documents, assist in preparation for conferences, 

and other substantive details. 

Office of the Executive Direc- | | Message center. Volume of traffic so heavy that at least 
tor: Mail and file clerk. | 1 temporary employee has been in message center for 

| more than year. Advisable to replace temporaries by 

a permanent clerk. 

Office of Northeast Asian 
Affairs: | 

International —_ relations | - ‘ Director's office. Needed because of special problems 
officer. concerning Japan and Korea. Preparation of Japanese 
} | Peace Treauty and plans for a this treaty. 
Secretary | Gs | 2,87 To perform secretarial duties for the above officer. 
International relations | GS-9/| 4, Japanese affairs. Junior officer to help with substantive 
officer. details, analyzing documents and drafting cables, 
| memoranda, etc. 

Office of Philippine and | Gs | 6, Philippine affairs. Increased tension in the Philippines 
Southeast Asian affairs: | as a result of Huk uprising and economic deterioration 
International relations of- | have created sizable increases in workload. Also this 
ficer. | | officer will assist in negotiations and other political 

} } phases of carrying out the program recommended by 
the Bell Mission. 








Mr. Wricur. There has been about 50 hours of overtime per week, 
most of it uncompensated, in Mr. Rusk’s office. In the message cen- 
ter, we have had a great deal of overtime, because our messages within 
the last 9 months have been increasing about 75 percent. We would 
like to have one other person. There is a total of five persons in there 
now. That would give us six. 

In the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs, we have a great deal of work 
that has to do with the war situation, and the implementation of the 
Japanese treaty. In that Office we would like a GS-13, a secretary 
GS-4, and a junior officer GS-9. 

In the Office of Philippine and Southeast Asian Affairs we would 
like a GS-12 to take care of the added burdens due to the efforts to try 
to help the Philippines. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS OFFICER 


Mr. FLoop. You say you want a GS-13 officer, an international re- 
lations officer in the Office of Northeast Asian Affairs. Where do you 
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propose to get a GS-13 officer to step into that office under these 
tensions? How would you get him, where could you get such a 
fellow? 

Mr. Wrieur. We would recruit him from outside the Government 
mainly, We have to take people sometimes from other Government 
agencies who have had the specific skills to do what we lwant. 

Mr. FLoop. What specific skills would you want in this particular 
case for this special purpose at this time? Where is this fellow? 

Mr. Wrieurt. I have no individual in mind, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, That surprises me. You are setting up a position of 
GS-13 for someone and you have no idea at this time who might be 
considered for this position? That is an extraordinary situation. 

Mr. Wricut. That particular position might be occupied by some- 
one who would be promoted, while some less-experienced person could 
be fed in at the bottom. But we cannot recruit for this position or 
make any approaches for it, because this is for 1952 and that is a long 
way off. We have not yet gotten it, either. 

Mr. Fioop. I will bet you the best hat in town that somebody has 
a finger on this character as of 9 o’clock this morning. 

Mr. Wrieur. I wish that were possible, but I am afraid it is not. 

Mr. Fioop. My compliments to the Department of State. You 
operate much differently from the rest of the departments in the 
Government. 


ADDITIONAL POSITIONS FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 


On page 86 you have an increase requested -for the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs in that section which is known as the Foreign Service, 
in the amount of $511,153. I see that you have $263,590 under salar- 
ies and differentials as part of that total increase. I see that you 
have that broken down on page 87. Staff officers and employees ac- 
count for the amount of $205,470; is that correct? 

Mr. Wriaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you break that figure down for us? 

Mr. Wriaur. Yes, sir. I have a tabulation on that. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by staff officers and employees? 

Mr. Wriacur. That is a technical term. Some staff personnel are 
officers and some are clerical employees. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by staff personnel as contrasted 
with Foreign Service personnel? 

Mr, Wriacut. Foreign Service personnel are career Foreign Service 
officers. Staff personnel are also Foreign Service personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the difference? Is there a distinction without 
a difference? If there is a difference, will you define the difference? 

Mr. Wrieur. In general, the Foreign Service officer is a career 
man who is in the service for a lifetime, like someone in the Regular 
Army or the Navy. 

Mr. Fioop. Are not the staff people—they hope—in it for a 
lifetime? 

Mr. Wricur. A number of them are: clerical people, a number of 
them, are making a career of it. However, there are certain staff 
officers who have specific skills that we need in our work and they are 
not in the Service for a career. They are doing a special job. 

Mr. Fioop. Hit-and-run operators, you mean? 
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Mr. Wricut. Not exactly that. Very often they shift over to the 
career service, when they have found that they are adaptable to it. 

Mr. Foon. All right; so what happens to the figure? 

Mr. Wricut. I have here a tabulation which I believe would make 
it very clear. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to this particular item? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, sir; with reference to the item of $205,470; and 
also in reference to the item $91,730 for the local employees. 

Mr. Fioop. This exhibit that you now present deals with staff 
officers and employees and, as well, local employees, as set out on 
the chart at page 87? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, this submission which has just been 
given you deals in terms of numbers of positions. I also have the 
details here of the dollars that go to make up this increase of $263,590 
which I think might be more meaningful than the numbers of people. 

Mr. Fioop. We are interested as well in finding out what you are 
going to use these people for, when you _ them. For instance, why 
a Djakarta have the need for two officers and two Foreign Service 
secretaries, or a total of four personnel? Are you setting up a new 
office in Djakarta? 

Mr. Rusk. We have in Indonesia a new independent government 
that is just in its second year. The principal role of the United States 
during the past 4 years has been in connection with the United Nations 
Commission in trying to work this thing out between the Dutch and 
the Indonesians. That was a very small operation and when Am- 
bassador Cochran moved over from that to become our first Ambassa- 
dor there, he had to build up an embassy there that would take care 
of our relations with this large country of 75 million people spread 
out over a 3,000-mile archipelago. 

He is still short of his requirements, and we do want to strengthen 
him with a political officer and a secretary for economic report ng; also 
a secretary to the Ambassador himself. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you going to establish any consulates throughout 
the islands of Indonesia? 

Mr. Rusk. We have in mind the opening up of two posts at 
Bandoeng and Makassar. Bandoeng is important because it is in 
the heart of central Java, in the mountains, a strong center of Indo- 
nesian nationalism. I should like to comment off the record on that. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Makassar, over in the Celebes, is importantly related to American 
interests and is in the eastern end of Indonesia. It is the center of 
the whole eastern part of the archipelago. 

Mr. Fioop. If there is no objection, we will insert in the record 
at this point this table with reference to the increases asked for 1952 
for the Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Increases requested for 1952 





































| FSS 
| 
| 
A. Opening 3 new posts in 1952—Bandoeng, Makassar, and Sendai_...__.______.___.___- 
B. Staffing posts at Pnom Penh and Vientiane that were opened in 1951 by detailing | 
Dr I a a Sawin wneccececsccnccnn ncccbeses| 
C. Strengthening political and economic staffs: | 
} 
Rangoon 
Djakarta- 
Tokyo-- 
Nagoya. 
dh oat is ab a ntbaee ab tacpeaadandinees Micecniepins & anericanni wk hia acai 
Singapore 
CNEL Sta Sais see achias a ee See weaninake soaker Aedes S 
Bangkok 
Total 16 | 
D. Strengthening consular staffs: 1 FSS vice consul at Tokgo, Nagoya, Yokohama; 
1 FSS visa records officer, 1 FSS typist,-1 FSL visa cle 1 FSL receptionist-file 
I en a as ene niendacerencesancsseevnesana- 5 
E. Strengthening press monitoring staff at Hong Kong._..___.________.___---.._...-_--- Pees actensy 
F. Strengthening administrative staffs: Djakarta—2 translators, 1 chauffeur; Tokyo— | 
3 messengers, 4 translators, 2 clerk-typists; Fukuoka—1l chauffeur-messenger, 1 
translator; Nagoya—l chauffeur-messenger; Singapore—1 procurement clerk; | 
Custodial sta chauffeur, 2 maintenance men-.---__.........-...._....-.-_-.--------- eS ca 
G ial staffs to maintain newly acquired properties: Saigon, 9; Djakarta, 5; | 
H. Establishing regional communications center at Manila—1 telecommunications 
officer, 2 technicians, 2 code clerks; 1 clerk-stenographer_.___..2....__.....__...-- pe aaee 
SEE Se REESE se SS SAE SMW eis Bt a aa eR ae ee | 28 





Mr. Fioop. What is the dollar statement that you had in connec- 
tion with this same increase, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Witper. This increase of $263,590, on page 86, under “Salaries 
and differentials,” is made up of four items. Statutory increases for 
within-class promotions amount to $20,970. 

The day in excess of the 52-week base accounts for $10,665. 

The cost of strengthening posts amounts to $223,927. There is an 
increase of about $6,000 in the hardship differential brought about by 
the increases in salaries due to the within-class promotions. Then 
there is an adjustment in the lapses of about $2,000. 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Fioop. Will you insert in the record at this point the hardship 
posts with particular reference to this one office in connection with 
this dollar statement? 

Mr. Wizzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That will include the 25 percent, the 15 percent, and 
the 10 percent differential figure? 

Mr. WiiBer. Yes, sir. 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 
Differential posts in the Far East—Estimated FSS employment, fiscal year 1952 


Number of 
25 percent posts: 25 percent posts—Continued employees 
Saigon 


20 percent post: Manila 
15 percent post: Hong Kong 
10 percent posts: 

Penang 

Singapore 





TRANSFERS AND HOME LEAVES 


Mr. FLoop. Let us go back to page 86 and I direct your attention 
now to the $65,000 extra for transfers and home leaves. Is there a 
greater flow of traffic there, or what? 

Mr. Wricur. The primary reason for that is that if we get these 
increased people we have got to ship them out. 

Mr. Foon. Is this allocated by percentages to the prospective new 
employees? 

Mr. Wricurt. Yes, sir. It is worked out on the average cost of 
shipping them out. 

Mr. Fxoop. Is that pretty well standardized at so much per person? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, it is standardized by areas. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Wriaur, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wiser. This figure relates to the 42 additional Americans. 
There is a slight reduction of $8,000 in post-to-post transfers, which 
brings out the net increase of $65,806, 


POST OPERATING EXPENSE 


Mr. Fioop. What is the item ‘Post operating expense”’? 

Mr. Wricut. That is a compilation of a great many factors which 
are shown on page 100. 

Mr. Wiser. On this item the $22,222 relates to the strengthening 
of posts that has been previously presented; $20,402 is due to the 
loss of the preferential rate on the telegraph. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Mr. Fioop. Directing your attention to page 100, you are going 
up in the item ‘‘Newspapers and periodicals.” Why is that? Are 
you having more people reading them or are you buying more papers? 

Mr. Wricur. Those newspapers and periodicals are not to amuse 
the people out there. They are newspapers and periodicals to—— 

Mr. Ftoop. You mean that you have no comic strips in them? 

Mr. Wricur. I hope so, because they need them out in that area. 

They are local newspapers. They are not things that we send out 


from here. They are local newspapers so that they may keep up to 
date with the local news. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then there is no doubt that they would not be amus- 
ing, if they are local papers. 

Mr. Wixser. This is based on our experience of a man-year cost 
of $17.44 per year. 
Mr. FLoop. That is what I thought. 
Mr. Wivzer. For each American. 


POST BUILDINGS 











Mr. Fioop. The item of post buildings is up $33,490. 
Mr. Wright. Yes, sir. That is made up of four increments. Rents 
and utilities is up $12,051. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that include the opening up of any new places 
in Indonesia? 

Mr. Wright. Yes. It also includes the rents for the proposed posts 
that we are going to open and also the rents for Phnom Penh, and 
Vientiane, those properties that we got in the last year, but we did 
not budget for money to rent those places. Then there is an item of 
increase of $20,590 for repairs. We have had to buy quite a bit of 
property in Saigon and in Djakarta. 

FLoop. Who do you mean by “‘we’’? Isn’t that Larkin’s shop? 

Mr Wricat. Yes, sir. But it was necessary to buy them because 
they could not find any places to rent. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that have to do with you? 

Mr. Wricut. The item of “Repairs to buildings,” the amount that 
we spend, is directly related to the property that we have out there. 

Mr. Wixser. The rental is taken out of this appropriation. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is just the acquisition that is handled by Larkin’s 
shop? 

Mr. Wiser. That is right. 

Mr. Wricur. There is a $149 increase in fuel costs. That is due 
to a slight increase in personnel. That is the total for our whole area. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that figured out on the basis of so much per head? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. It is done by a factor of that sort. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is the mathematical genius who figured out that 
in the entire Foreign Service in the Far East, you would need an 
increase of $24 for motor vehicles? There is a person for you. 

Mr. Wricut. That confuses me, but that is not quite correct. 
That is the increase for our motor vehicle cost over last year. 

Mr. Fioop. The military could use a fellow like that in the Far 
East right now. 

Mr. Wrieutr. We are acquiring 10 vehicles, in exchange for old 
ones that are now worn out, at $5,727. That is $572.70 per vehicle 
and the reason for that is that there is a good market for selling the 
old beaten-up cars. 

Mr. FLoop. The plus $24 in this item then is to produce a result 
$511,153. You were at the bottom of the column and you needed 
$24 to make up the figure. 

. Mr. Wricur. It is the difference between the 1951 and the 1952 
gures, 

Mr. Foon. I figured that one out, too. Even I did not think 
that was for a motorcar. 

If there are no further questions, thank you very much, Mr. Rusk. 
I can say for myself that I have seldom heard a more interesting, a 
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more concise, and a more effective presentation of what I consider a 
most difficult and strenuous job that you are now performing, as I 
heard given in the last 2 days before this subcommittee, on your 
section. 

Mr. Rusk. Thank you very much. 


WepnNEsDAY, Frepruary 28, 1951. 


Bureau or Nzar Eastern, Souto Asian, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


BURTON Y. BERRY, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 

JOHN W. JAGO, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDERSECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION ; 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Fioop. At this time we are pleased to have with us the repre- 
sentatives of the Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs. The justifications on this subject matter appear beginning 
at page 104. 

I see from page 104 of the justifications that you have a request for 
an increase of eight positions and an increase of $35,150 insofar as 
the domestic section of your office is concerned. 

If there is no objection we will insert page 104 of the justifications 
in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


BureAv oF NEAR Eastern, Soutn ASIAN, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS—DomMESTIC 


Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign countries 





Actual, 1950 | Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 |  Tacrease or 


Organization unit 





— Rate — Rate Rate Bg Rate 





Office of the Assistant Secretary ---- 58 | $321, 500 $321, 500 $324,375 | +1) +$2,875 
Office of African Affairs..........._-. 22 131, 185 123, 585 133, 085 +2 +9, 500 


24 139, 435 135, 360 145, 835 +2 +10, 475 
Office of Near Eastern Affairs-___.__. 33 | 183,960 175, 205 184,630 | +2 


Office of South Asian Affairs.....__- 29 | 167,210 156, 880 159,755 | +1 





Total, Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African 

















166 | 943, 200 912,530 | 168 | 947,680 | +8 














Mr. FLoop. The information for the Foreign Service section appears 
beginning at page 109 of the justifications. 

At this point, if there is no objection, we will insert pages 109, 110, 
111, 112, and 113 in the record. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Bureau or NEAR Eastern, Soutu Asian, AND AFRICAN AFFAIRS— 
ForEIGN SERVICE 


Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign countries 
SUMMARY BY ALLOTMENT 





. Increase or 
Allotment Actual, 1950 | Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 decrease 





Salaries and differentials. -..-.-.-.-...-- $4, 381, 589 $4, 475, 547 $4, 647, 470 +$171, 923 
Allowances 952, 559 991, 649 1, 031, 02¢ +39, 371 





Total, personal services 5, 334, 148 5, 467, 196 5, 678, 490 +211, 294 








Transfers and home leave 1, 108, 569 1, 044, 517 1, 069, 519 
Administrative travel__.........-.----- 102, 201 107, 614 107, 614 
Post operating expenses 648, 536 691, 742 

Post building expenses 356, 042 
Official residence expenses 86, 440 
Motor vehicles 8, 530 


Total, other objects , 7 2, 294, 885 











Total, Bureau of Near Eastern, 
South Asian, and African 
ffairs 7, 635, 025 7, 762, 081 

















SALARIES AND DIFFERENTIALS 





‘ 3 Increase or 
Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 | Estimate, 1952 decrease 





} 
Category of personnel 
j TY 


Num- 


. | 
| Num- iN - 
ber oe ber cece he Amount 








Chiefs of mission 17 | $300, 000 17 | $305, 000 $305, 000 
Foreign Service officers 1, 184, 370 1, 256, 500 
Reserve officers a 20 | 162,940 23 | 189,7 23 | 193, 400 
1, 400, 870 3, 330 |1, 560, 590 | 


3, 315, 490 | 
Consular agents 
Local employees 1, 014, 500 1, 122, 490 








Total salaries (annual rate) __.. 4, 062, 680 7 520 |4, 437, 980 
pao Lapses 24 | —53, 958 90, 300 —124, 625 


Terminal leave 116, 978 7 109, 700 |__ 
Differentials 240, 569 207, 280 

















15, 320 17, 135 








4 647, 470 | +34 | +171, 923 








4, 381, 589 





A, 882 |4, 475, 647 (1, 616 
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Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign countries—Continued 
JUSTIFICATION OF POSITIONS BY FUNCTION 





. Actual, Estimate | Estimate 
Function 1950 1951 1952 





Political: 
American employees 
Local employees 


Subtotal 











Economic: 
American employees 
Local employees 


Subtotal 








Consular: 
American employees 
Local employees 


Subtotal 








General administration: 
American employees 
Local employees 





Subtotal 
Security: 
American employees 
REE Gt cchckunttn ta aphcnenwdmcdamian 
Subtotal 
Custodial: 
American employees 
Local employees 


Subtotal 




















Total positions 1, 557 1, 572 1, 620 

















Nore.—In addition to the positions shown above for the security ufnction, 70 marine guard positions were 
allocated in 1950 and 76 are budgeted for 1951 and 1952. 


REQUESTED INCREASE 


Mr. Foon. I notice from page 109 that there is a request for an 
increase of $407,377. I gather from this justification there are no 
requests for increases in personnel for the Foreign Service section of 
this shop; is that right? 

Mr. Wiuser. There are 48 additional positions requested, Mr. 
Chairman. That appears on page 110. There are 19 staff employees 
and 29 local employees. 

Mr. FLoop. No Foreign Service additions? 

Mr. Wivper. No additional Foreign Service officers or reserve 
officers, but 19 additional Foreign Service staff officers. 

Mr. FLoop. Then there is a request for an additional number of 
positions? 

Mr. Wiser. Forty-eight in total in the Foreign Service, and 8 
in the Department. 

Mr. FLoop. [I have the Department figures. Those are on page 104. 

In view of the fact that the Assistant Secretary in charge of Near 
Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs, Mr. McGhee, is absent 
from the city on urgent and important official duties, we are pleased 
to have with us his deputy, Mr. Burton Y. Berry. 

I suppose, Mr. Berry, that you have a statement that you wish to 
present to us, or a statement to make orally, whichever you wish? 
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Mr. Berry. Sir, I have no written statements from which to read, 
but I would like to take 2 or 3 minutes to lay out before you some of 
the general facts of the area which I believe would be of use to your 
committee. 

Mr. FLoop. We hope that you take more than 2 or 3 minutes. 

Mr. Berry. As a starter. 

Mr. Foon. All right; proceed, please. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Berry. This Bureau, the Bureau of Near Eastern, South 
Asian, and African Affairs is concerned with conducting the relations 
between this Government and 91 independent, states or dependent 
areas in various stages of social, political, and economic evolution. 

The area includes Greece, Turkey, Iran, Israel, and the Arab 
States in the Near East; Afghanistan, the states of South Asia, India, 
Nepal, Pakistan, Ceylon; and all the continent of Africa with the 
exception of Algeria and the Union of South Africa. 

This is a very large slice of the earth, in fact about 28 percent of 
the land area of the earth. It is a very populous area. In it live 
some 675,000,000 people, or roughly one-half the manpower resources 
of the free world today. 

This is a very important area to us, as from it come many of the 
strategic materials that are needed in our defense effort. 

It is a critical area as well. Beginning with the states in the north, 
at the Adriatic, at the frontier of Greece and Albania, and extending 
eastward to Burma there is a continuous line of Communist states 
facing this area, that is nearly 6,000 miles of Communist states facing 
this area. 

In view of the importance to us of the area, in order to discharge 
our responsibilities to the Government, we have asked more resources 
to meet those responsibilities. Mr. Jago and I have come here ready 
to explain in detail exactly what we think we need. We are ready 
to try to answer any questions that you wish to put to us upon the 
area. 

Mr. Fioop. We are entirely capable of asking questions, but we . 
take it for granted that you know something about it. So far we do 
not have much evidence of that fact. We prefer to have an affirmative 
statement made by you, sir, in the place of your Chief, as is the 
practice for the chiefs of these sections. 

Do you not have anything further to tell us? You can tell us 
many of these things on the record, and if you have the same regard 
for us that the other sections of your Department have there are 
some things you might want to tell us off the record. You have the 
right to do that when you so prefer. 

We have full trust and confidence in the Department of State. If 
this area is as important as you suggest I suggest that you start 
talking. 

You are asking for this money. 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. You are asking for a lot of new employees. Unless you 
want to do this with mirrors you had better tell us something. 

Mr. Berry. All right, sir. 
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The principal reason for the new employees is to open two new 
posts. We propose to open posts at Brazzaville and at Abidjan. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SUMMARY OF ACTIVITES~~NEAR EAST 


Mr. Berry. I should like to begin, if I may, with Greece. Since 
1947 we have been faced in Greece with the problem of a Communist 
aggression. In 1947 it took a military form. A band of guerrillas 
was supported within Greece to an extent, but largely from without 
the country, from Albania and Bulgaria. They attacked in force the 
Greek National Army and for a time threatened the security of 
Greece. 

Faced with that situation we came in to help the Greeks in the form 
of the Truman doctrine. We sent a military mission out there with 
a general officer to head that mission. 

With the advice of our Army officers, with supplies that were fur- 
nished to the Greek National Army, the Greeks succeeded in arresting 
the Communist movement that was aimed to take over Greece and 
succeeded in pushing it back across the frontier. That part of the 
program was really finished in September of last year when in the 
campaigns at Grammos and Vitsi the last remnants of the guerrillas 
in Greece were defeated. 

Then began the new and longer program of helping the Greeks to 
recover economically from the disaster of war which started for them 
in 1940 and continued until 1949. The American Mission for Aid 
to Greece, of which Governor Griswold was the chief, set out to restore 
the land and sea communications systems of Greece, to clear the 
Corinth Canal, which had been dynamited by the Germans in the 
final days of the war, and to clear the ports of Piraeus, Salonika, and 
Patras where vessels had been sunk in the last days of the war so as to 
make the ports unusable. 

That program with its other important activities continued for about 
a vear and a half, and then it merged into the ECA program. That, 
I must say, has gone particularly well. As a result of what has hap- 
pened in Greece the agricultural production of Greece came up last 
year to above the prewar level. The industrial production is just 
about the prewar standard. The security in Greece is restored com- 
pletely, its economy is revived so that we feel that our efforts, under 
the Truman doctrine, have really paid off in Greece. 

In Turkey, if | may move over to Turkey, we had a somewhat 
similar situation. Turkey, of course, was not involved in the last 
great war, but Turkey was required by her proximity to the war to 
keep mobilized during the entire war period. As a matter of fact, the 
Turkish Army has not fully demobilized since the war. Apout 30 
percent of the Turkish national budget goes into sustaining the army. 

In order to help the Turks support this load ECA has very effectively 


helped to build their economy. It was not a case of rebuilding, but a 
case of building from the foundation upon which they found. I think 
that has paid off exceedingly well. 

The Turks have stocd with us in the United Nations. They voted 
with us in the Security Council. They sent troops to Korea, which 
have fought valiantly alongside of the American troops. 
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In Iran, the next country most exposed, we have had a very difficult 


Mr. FLoop. Any time you wis 

Mr. Berry. I would like to do that then. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berry. We have been doing our best to bring stability to Iran 
and to increase the standard of living of the people through missions 
to that country, both economic missions and military missions to 
improve the quality of training of the army. We have also assisted 
the Iranians in negotiating a loan with the Export-Import Bank. 
That loan of $25 miikon will help them in road development and agri- 
cultural development, things which they need particularly. 

As we were doing these things to assist the Iranian Government and 
the Iranian people the Russians who for 5 years have been breathing 
hard down the back of the necks of the Iranians negotiated a trade 
agreement. In other words, they began to wear the velvet glove. By 
this trade agreement certain Iranian agricultural products will go to 
Russia, and certain textiles and other products used by Iran will be 
shipped by Russia into Iran. 

This has in a sense increased the difficulties of our position. As the 
Iranians are released from pressure from the Russians they have been 
interested in trying to be neutral as between democracy and 
communism. 

(Discussion off the record.) ; 

Mr. Berry. To continue on to the eastward in our round-up of 
countries, the next country is Afghanistan. Because of its remote 
position, because it has had little contact with us, we have no par- 
ticular problems there. The problems that Afghanistan has are with 
its neighbors, Pakistan, particularly, in the delimitation of the frontier 
between the two countries, 

Pakistan and India, the two countries formed from the Common- 
wealth of India, are friendly toward us. We have nothing to com- 
plain of in our relations with either of them. 

Pakistan, as you know, is a Moslem country. The Prime Minister 
visited this country last year. They are well disposed toward us. 
They have supported us pretty generally, but in the recent debates 
upon the Korean aggression they have not supported us fully. 

India, the greatest country in size and population in this area, with 
some 350 million people living there, is fundamentally friendly to us. 
Mr. Nehru has said some things and has taken some actions of which 
we do not approve, but we must not let such facts blind us to the 
necessity of keeping India with us as a member of the democratic 
family of nations. 

India has made real progress since its independence only 3 years 
ago. It is really a democratic country. In India they are going to 
hold their first election this year, in which nearly 170 million people 
are going to the polls for the first time. 

With Ceylon we really have no serious problems. 

_ Nepal, the most northern country of the area, is just emerging from 
its really self-imposed isolation. Although we have an office there it is 
staffed only irregularly out of New Delhi. We have no serious prob- 
lems with that country. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES-~AFRICA 


In Africa we have only two independent countries in the part of 
Africa with which we are concerned, Liberia and Ethiopia. I exclude 
Egypt, as Egypt both geographically and historically is considered a 
Near Eastern country rather than an African country. In each of 
these countries we are doing our best to assist the governments in 
their development. 

In Liberia we have done a great deal. Just in the last year through 
lend-lease a new harbor has been created in Monrovia. The Liberian 
Secretary of State has been in this country in the past few months 
negotiating with the Export-Import Bank for loans for agricultural 
development and road improvement. It will be in the spring of this 
year when the first ore will come out of the Bomi Hills mines down 
to be loaded into the vessels and taken to this country. Liberia is a 
source of a great deal of the rubber which is used in this country. It 
is the principal export. 

Ethiopia is less important to us commercially, but the Emperor 
feels very close to us, in view of our attitude toward him during the 

eriod of his great difficulties, the period of the Italian invasion of 

thiopia. We have an embassy in the capital, Addis Ababa. 

In the rest of Africa, in the dependent territories, we are doing 
what we can toward helping the people in their evolution toward 
self-government, raising the standards of living, helping in the develop- 
ment of the countries commercially, economically, and assisting ow 
educators and missionaries and medical missionaries who have gone 
out there and who have done so much for the area as a whole, both 
in developing leadership and in really demonstrating what democracy 
is. 

SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES~—-NEAR EAST 


The other area of our Bureau that I have not mentioned is the Near 
East. The Near East we think of as the Arab States and Israel. 

The conditions there, I believe, are slowly improving. We have the 
armistice agreements between Israel and the neighboring Arab States 
which are respected today and which are the basis of conduct between 
those states. There is a mixed armistice commission—the four 
MAC’s as they are known locally—set up in the area, headed by the 
American, General Reilly, which attempt to solve all border com- 
plaints, such as excursions across the border, raids, shootings, and 
stealings. 'The MAC’s have been making steady progress; not spectac- 
ular but steady progress. 

If we can help to solve the refugee problem, a problem with which 
the United Nations is seized, then I believe the chances are good for 
restoration of] what we would call normal conditions in the Near East. 

Would you like to have me expand upon any of that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Fioop. Not unless you wish. 

Mr. Berry. Perhaps in reply to questions I should like to. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned with what you may think with refer- 
ence to a rapprochement, you can call it, that is indicated in these new 
trade treaties between Pakistan and India in the last 30 days. Is that 
a new development? Is it a successful development? Of course it is 
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progressive. Does it have any merit with reference to this whole new 
and serious Pakistani-Indian problem? Will it help us in the Kashmir, 
or is it just a mere incident? 

Mr. Berry. We are pleased to see this development. It looks”to 
us like a step forward toward the restoration of normal relations 
between those countries. 

This is a provisional trade agreement. It calls for the exchange of 
certain commodities, principally jute and some food grains from 
Pakistan to India; and in return India will send to Pakistan coal, 
cement, and some items urgently needed by Pakistan. 

Mr. Fioop. The Indians get most of their jute from the north, 
do they not? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir; they are now raising some of it themselves, 
but the north is the traditional source of supply; in Pakistan. 

Mr. Fioop. The attempt in India to raise the jute was largely 
because of the problems that were going on with the Pakistani? 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Do we have any reason to feel that the establishment 
of normal trade relations again might insure to the Pakistani the 
understanding that they are going to be that source of supply, that 
this trade relationship can be established permanently? 

This may be of considerable moment to our whole world problem. 
I am very much interested in knowing what you fellows think at this 
time, even though it is short. 

Mr. Berry. We are happy to see this step made. It looks like a 
beginning. Whether a second step will follew it, of course, it is 
really too soon to know, but it is a beginning in getting neighbors 
back to trading with each other. That is a situation which has not 
existed in the immediate past. 

If the source of jute for the Indian mills—the Calcutta mills, 
particularly—is assured from Pakistan, that removes one of the causes 
of friction that exists in the area, and by the removal we think progress 
is made. Whether it will help us directly in the solution of the 
Kashmir problem, to which you alluded, I do not know at this time. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any way that it is being indicated, without 
being presumptuous or evidencing bad manners, to the Pakistani and 
the Indians the success that we have with the Canadians and the 
Mexicans in connection with our water rights treaties? 

Mr. Berry. We have talked with each party. We have drawn 
many examples illustrating the advantages of getting together. 

Mr. Fioop. The possibility that it can be done? 
Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. It has been done. 





DETAIL OF ACTIVITIES IN NORTH AFRICA 


Mr. Fioop. Do you care to comment on the situation in Libya 
with -reference to the United Nations, on the proposed sovereign 
states and protectorates ad interim? 

Mr. Berry. Under the United Nations resolution Libya will 
become a sovereign state by January 1, 1952. There is a UN Com- 
missioner at work in Libya now working toward that The Libyans 
are planning upon establishing a federal form of state composed of 
Cyrenaica, Tripolitania and Fezzan. Present indications are that 
the Emir of Cyrenaica will become the King of Libya. An American 
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Lewis Clark, is a member of the UN Advisory Council and he will 
be on it, I suppose, until the Council concludes its work some time 
next autumn. Progress is being made in that way. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the history of the Emir? 

Mr. Berry. The Emir is the head of an Arab group whose tradi- 
tional home is in Cyrenaica. 

Mr. Fioop. What are his alliances insofar as the Arab League or 
the two Moslem houses in the area are concerned? 

Mr. Berry. He is friendly to the British, which means that the 
Arab League does not figure too prominently in his actions. Although 
he is a North African and an Arab, he is not a friend of Azzem Pasha, 
the Secretary-General of the League. 

Mr. Fioop. Which side of the fence is he on with reference to the 
religious and political families of the two groups? Do you know that 
offhand? 

Mr. Berry. I do not know, sir. I do not know that I understand 
your question. 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware of the traditional division even in the 
Arab League on the two ruling shiek families and their religious leader- 
ship and political leadership? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Foon. It is quite a division? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I was wondering with which one of these equally 
divided groups this Emir, who will come into considerable prominence, 
might be allied. 

Mr. Berry. No, sir; I cannot answer that, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is a definite determination to establish a 
free and sovereign entity in Libya? 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. In how many years? 

Mr. Berry. Before January 1, 1952. 

Mr. Fioop. Before January 1, 1952? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. We are convinced that all thi being equal those 
people are ready, fit and able to assume the burdens of democracy? 

Mr. Berry. They will need help, of course. 

Mr. Fioop. They will need a great deal of help, of course. 

Mr. Berry. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Even that is an understatement, I suppose. 

Mr. Berry. But that was the decision of the United Nations, and 
we are doing our best to bring it about. 

. Mr. FLoop. Are we going to have any bases of any kind, naval or 
air? 

Mr. Berry. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. F.Loop. What is the economic potential of the area? What 
can they grow or manufacture? What can they export? 

Mr. Berry. Economically the area is not valuable. There will 
probably be a deficit in the first year of operation of the new govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Fioop. In the first year? 

Mr. Berry. In the first year; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are an optimist. 

Mr. Berry. May I go off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berry. There are few exports of importance. There is cannin 
of fish taken in from the gulf. There is the export of some skins “a 
dates. It is relatively unimportant economically to us. 

Mr. Fioop. Or to anybody else. 

Mr. Berry. It was important to the Italians. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Mr. Berry. For absorbing their surplus population. In Cyren- 
aica, of course, there was farm land and they could expand a bit. 

Mr. FLoop. Do we have a point [V program channeled for the area? 

Mr. Berry. We have one in the process of being channeled to the 
area; yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What will be the nature of it? 

Mr. Berry. It will be educational, agricultural, the training of 
people to help the local people. Education is what those people need 
most. There are practically no teachers in the country. They have 
been coming primarily from Egypt and other Arab lands. 

Mr. Foon. If there is any future economically it is agrarian. 

Mr. Berry. That is true. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there any seaports? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir; Tripoli and Bengasi. 

Mr. Foon. Is there any possibility or future in the revival of the 
ancient seafaring trading areas from the interior? 

Mr. Berry. That depends largely upon the finding of water. That 
is the scarcest commodity in that part of the world. 

Mr. FLtoop. What are the mineral potentials and what is being 
done about them? 

Mr. Berry. I know of no exploration upon that since the end of 
the war. The Italians did a certain amount of that, looking for oil, 
unsuccessfully. They were looking for other minerals also, also 
unsuccessfully. 

Mr. Fioop. It is rather a bleak prospect? 

Mr. Berry. It is not a brilliant one. 

Mr. FLoop. What is going on with the French in Morocco? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Berry. There is to be improvement of one naval port. There 
has been no difficulty about that, because it is as important for the 
defense of France and Western Europe as it is important for the 
defense of America. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the port? 

Mr. Berry. Port Lyautey. 

_ Another problem which arises in Morocco is the protection of the 
rights of our American traders there. Since the imposition by the 
French of import and exchange controls we have been engaged in 
continuing talks with the French for the purpose of protecting the 
rights of our traders. These import controls were necessitated by the 
ECA agreement between France and this country. Morocco was 
included in this agreement. We assented to the application of these 
controls with the understanding that they be administered in a 
nondiscriminatory manner. 
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Nonetheless the American traders established in Morocco thought 
that they should enjoy the full treaty rights despite the ECA agree- 
ment with France. In the protection of the interest of American 
businessmen we were discussing this with jthe French when they 
decided to take the matter to the International Court of Justice for 
the determination by the Court as to the exact status of American 
treaty rights in Morocco. 

That is where it stands today, before the Court. There will 
probably be no decision this year. Maybe it will not be until early 
next year. In the meantime we will continue, in the future as we 
have in the past, to do our best to protect the rights of American 
businessmen and preserve the status quo. 

Mr. Foon. That is of interest to us, because it might periodically 
arise on the floor in the form of amendments to various instruments 
that appear in the House. . 

Mr. Berry. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the significance of the recent political diffi- 
culties of the Sultan? 

Mr. Berry. Those difficulties, I believe, sprang from the desire on 
the part of the French to curb the activities of so-called extremists in 
the Moroccan Government. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by extremists; nationalists or 
Communists? 

Mr. Berry. They say ‘‘extremists’”’. It can mean either or both. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think it means in Morocco? 

Mr. Berry. I think from the French point of view it means 
nationalists. 

Mr. Fioop. Arab nationalists? 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Arab Moroccan nationalists? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. It seems to be significant because of nationalistic 
aspirations of the Moroccan nationalist groups? 

Mr. Berry. That is true. 

Mr. Fioop. Rather than Communist infiltration? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fuioop. At least in this incident. 

Mr. Berry. And I think that incident is now passed. 


DETAIL OF ACTIVITIES IN THE NEAR EAST 


. Mr. FLoop. What is the status of the Dardanelles treaties vis-a-vis 
ussia? 

Mr. Berry. There is no change in those treaties. As you probably 
recall Russia a few years ago proposed that the Montreaux Conven- 
tion, which governs the status of the straits today, be amended so 
that Russia could have on the straits a bit of territory she could call 
her own for the defense of the straits. 

Mr. Fioop. On each side? 

Mr. Berry. It never got quite that far. 

Mr. FLoop. We have requested the right to be members of this, 
have we not? 

Mr. Berry. To participate; that is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Have we been accepted? Are we a part thereof? 
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Mr. Berry. It has not come up yet because there has been no 
agreement to renew it. We, of course, have expressed our point of 
view directly to the Turks, who have accepted it, as well as to the 
Russians. 

Mr. Fioop. The Turks are giving evidence of being very stout 
fellows about this whole thing; are they not? 

Mr. Berry. They are indeed. Admirably so. 

Mr. Fioop. You indicated that the Shah of Iran was very well 
pleased with his reception here and as a result of that he went back 
with a very high regard for us, and so on. If that is so how do you 
account for the fact that our experience with Iran in recent months, 
since he returned, has been anything but satisfactory? I got the im- 
pression that the contrary is rather the fact. 

Mr. Berry. I do not believe, sir, that that stems from the Shah. 
He has been very well disposed toward us. I believe on his trip to 
America he learned a great deal. It was a fine educational experience 
for him. The difficulties that have come to a head in Iran in the 
last few months have been difficulties developing over the course of 
years. Only recently we became more conscious of them. There is 
the deteriorating economic situation, a series of bad crops, a succession 
of one government after another, each one being incapable of exerting 
fully its authority. I think that has changed to an extent. 

Mr. Fioop. Are the British going to stand up with reference to 
their rejection of any overtures from Iran and Russia on any oil ar- 
rangements, rearranging the status quo on oil? Will the British 
stand up? 

Mr. Berry. I believe the British will try to-maintain their oil con- 
cession there, the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 

Mr. FLoop. You are aware that the Russians are asking the Irani- 
ans to change it, just recently. 

Mr. Berry. | believe that is not inspired by the Russians. That 
is a long-standing desire on the part of the Iranians, to secure a more 
favorable concession. It is in the process of renegotiation at this 
time. 

Mr. FLoop. You think they are using the Russians as a club, per- 
haps? 

Mr. Berry. They might be using them for that purpose, although 
I believe that antedates any new Russian move. 

Mr. Fxioop. Is there a nationalist movement in Iran analogous to 
that in Morocco that we just spoke of, or is the political unrest a 
Communist attempt to cloak their Red activities with nationalism 
as they do in southeast Asia? 

Mr. Berry. There is a Tudeh Party, which is the Communist-front 
party that is supported by the Russians. That party is causing a 
great deal of mischief in Iran by exploiting discontent, by taking 
situations that arise from the economic condition rather than the 
political condition and distorting them. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell me this: Have we, the United States, been 
maneuvered by Russia and the Communists generally into the same 
sort of position with reference to the people of Iran and their nationalist 
mspirations or democratic inspirations as has happened in the past? 
My friend, Mr. Clevenger, would like to say that is an exhibition of 
the republican form of government operating, as opposed to whatever 
they have. 
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Are we being placed in the position there again, as in Asia, of being 

on the wrong side of the fence, supporting the vested interests, so- 

called, whatever they are, and the tyranny of an autocratic regime as 

against the inherent rights of a free people and so on and so on? Are 

we getting outmaneuvered there, too? 

; Mr. Berry. I do not believe we are being put in that position in 
ran. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not think so? 

Mr. Berry. I think we are not. As you know, the Shah very 
recently has made available a great part of the royal estates for 
distribution to local farmers. There is none of the Ieeling of colo- 
nialism that existed in India and part of Asia, the resentment against 
the west which for generations exploited that part of the world. 

Mr. Fioop. You feel they have a longer tradition of national 
sovereignty? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. There is not quite an analogy? 

Mr. Berry. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. We have been faced at this table for many years by 
people from various sections of your shop, as this question of inter- 
national communism was developed, who said that we could feel 
rather safe in knowing that the religious tenets of the oriental faiths 
of all descriptions were of such a nature that they would be a bul- 
wark for that reason alone, against the encroachments of an atheistic 
Communist philosophy. There seems to be some doubt whether that 
is so or not, in view of the developments of recent years. 

Can you comment on that? 

Mr. Berry. I should say, sir, that communism is a deterrent in & 
Moslem state but not the great bulwark that some people have 
thought in the past. 

Mr. FLoop. Communism is a bulwark? You mean religion. 

Mr. Berry. Religion, sir, is a deterrent to the advance of com- 
munism. 

Mr. Fioop. You have stated the question. That is just what I 
said. Why is that so, in view of the fact that most of your people 
for so many years have assured us that if and when the present 
situation arose we could feel rather certain that this great religious 
bulwark would be an insurmountable barrier, that the orientals 
would never accept communism on the basis of economy or nationalism 
or anything else, that this classical religious concept would prevent 
communism from succeeding? That is not so. 

Mr. Berry. I think that is not so. I would attribute it to the 
fact that the Iranians and the Indians are interested in the develop- 
ment of their own countries. They are not interested in becoming 
satellites of another great power. They are interested in their own 
self-advancement. 

They are not deceived by an imported idea that is handed out to 
them. Religion with us, in a sense, is a way of life, but it is not 
all inclusive. There are business people, too, who are thinking of 
their own advancement. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you feel that we would be well advised if we did 
not rest upon that oar? 

Mr. Berry. I do, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. The religion of the East we can no longer consider a 
barrier to communism? 
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Mr. Berry. That is correct. It is a deterrent but not a barrier. 
Mr. Fioop. And the fact that, in your area especially of the Medi- 
terranean Basin, there is a strong Arab and hence Moslem religious 
faith cannot be looked to alone to stop the infiltration of communism? 
Mr. Berry. I agree completely. 


ADDITIONAL REMARKS ON AFRICA 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything to say with reference to the 
Sudan? 

Mr. Berry. The Sudan? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; as between Egypt and Britain? 

Mr. Berry. That is one of the chief outstanding problems between 
Egypt and Great Britain. 

Mr. Fioop. I have in mind the colonial, imperial concept, hemi- 
sphere defense of Africa and the concentration of the imperial line? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Fuioop. Southeast, southwest, or south: Do those things in- 
volve any problems in which we are interested in Sudan, and what 
we are concerned with? 

Mr. Berry. The problem of Sudan, it seems, is an emotional prob- 
lem, growing out of the problems that exist between Egypt and Eng- 
land, because the British have for generations controlled Egypt, when 
Egypt thinks how wonderful it might be, for their full enjoyment, to 
have the British out of the canal zone in Egypt. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there a nationalist movement among the Sudanese? 

Mr. Berry. No; | have not heard of any. - 

Mr. Foon. Is it of any concern to us, because of the relationship 
to the Belgian Congo because of the desirability, perhaps, of getting 
scarce materials out of Africa? 

Mr. Berry. Yes; we are very definitely concerned with that. We 
have taken action with the British and with the Egyptians, urging 
that they settle the disputes between themselves amiianly. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the point of exit for those materials? 

Mr. Berry. They go out from Matadi, the port for Leopoldville, 
on the west coast of Africa; they also go overland from Elizabethville 
to the east coast. 

Mr. FLoop. Where do they leave Africa, I mean? 

Mr. Berry. They leave on the east coast of Africa. 

Mr. Fioop. What port? 

Mr. Berry. From Beira, Portuguese East Africa. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean the Portuguese control the east Africa ports? 

Mr. Berry. They control the terminus of the railroad from South- 
ern Rhodesia. 

Mr. Fioop. They do? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you want to comment generally upon what we are 
advised from different sources as considerable infiltration of com- 
munism among the African tribes? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. That is one of the reasons that we propose to 
open this post at Abidjan. Our information is that a Communist- 
front party has its stronghold in Abidjan. From there it infiltrates 
members through Black Africa, going even to Leopoldville. On the 
belief that infiltration does exist and is a potential danger, we would 
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like to know a great deal more about it than we do, and a great deal 
more than we can know from our present listening posts. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you satisfied that a plan does exist for the infiltra- 
tion by Communist agents into Black African area? 

Mr. Berry. Personally I think such a plan exists. As for proof, I 
cannot give it to you. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you have anything to do with the security of the 
personnel in your section and, if so, what? 

Mr. Berry. By security, you mean physical? 

Mr. FLoop. Loyalty of the personnel. 

Mr. Berry. Loyalty? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes; apart from Mr. Humelsine; do you make it a part 
of your job, separate and apart from what Mr. Humelsine does, to 
check on the security of your people? 

Mr. Berry. No; that is his entirely. 

Mr. FLoop. You do not? 

Mr. Berry. That is correct. 


NUMBER OF POSTS 


Mr. Sreran. How many posts do you represent in this division? 
Mr. Berry. We have 56 posts. 

Mr. Steran. And how many countries do you represent here? 
Mr. Berry. We have 91 states and dependent areas. 

Mr. Sreran. And 56 posts? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 


ECA-USIE 


Mr. Steran. How many ECA and USIE are there in these 56 areas? 

Mr. Berry. The ECA is in two countries: In Greece and Turkey. 
In Greece we have two posts; in Turkey we have three posts. 

Mr. Steran. No USIE? 

Mr. Berry. In the colonial area, under the European powers, they 
have various African ECA programs. USIE, 42. 

Mr. Sreran. USIE in 42 out of 56 posts? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. And ECA in how many? 

Mr. Berry. Five: Two in Greece and three in Turkey, plus the 
African colonies. 

Mr. Steran. Plus what? 

Mr. Berry. Plus the colonies of the European powers in Africa; 
they have a portion of the ECA aid, granted to the European powers. 

Mr. Jaco. In Africa they do not have specific posts—they have 
representatives moving about the country, checking on strategic 
materials and obtaining information, as to the type of assistance that 
should come from offices maintained in the mother countries. 

Mr. Sreran. Do they check with the standing missions? 

Mr. Jaco. They work through the consulates, in those countries, 
obtaining such information as we have on record, and also use their 
facilities to secure travel, accommodations, and so on. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the only connection you have with them? 

Mr. Jaco. That is right. 

Mr. Steran. What about the USIE program; 21 out of 56? 

Mr. Jaco. Forty-two. 
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Mr. Sreran. There are 42 out of the 56? 
Mr. Jaco. That is right. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


Mr. Sreran. In how many countries have you found Communist 
infiltration, in these 56 states? 

Mr. Berry. These are 56 posts, not states. 

Mr. Sreran. How many states are there? 

Mr. Berry. I will have to provide that. I can refer to the map 
and point them out. 

Mr. Streran. There are 56 offices? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. Some of them are consulates, some of them are 
consulates general, others legations, and others embassies. 

Mr. Sreran. They run all the way from consulates to embassies? 

Mr. Berry. From consulates to embassies. 

They are in this area [indicating on map]. Throughout this por- 
tion of Africa, there is infiltration, among the black people, of com- 
munism. 

Mr. Hume xsine. Could I just make a comment in regard to this 
general discussion; is that permissible? 

Mr. Sreran. Certainly. 

Mr. Hume sine. In regard to this business of sending the consul 
general to look into this question of Communist penetration, there 
was one thing that came up during the course of the last year that [ 
would like to point out. We sent Angus Ward over to Nairobi, 
because we were worried about this problem, and we wanted some of 


our people located in those spots that understood the problem of 
Communist penetration. 

I do not think that I was ever criticized as much as I was for the 
step I took in sending Angus Ward over there. 

I just wanted to point that out in view of the discussion that has 
taken place, because I felt you should know about it. 


MILITARY OFFICE—TURKEY 


Mr. Sreran. Who holds the military post? 

Mr. Berry. I do not recall his name. 

Mr. Sreran. How large a staff is there in the mission in Turkey? 

Mr. Berry. There are several hundred people in Ankara. 

Mr. Sreran. Several hundred people? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. How big is the diplomatic staff? 

Mr. Berry. It is considerably smaller than that. I think we have 
the exact figures on that. 

Mr. Steran. You have an ECA mission there? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And a USIE mission? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. What other Government agencies are located there? 

Mr,.Berry. There is a public roads administration also in Turkey 
as a loan from this Government to the Turkish Government to facili- 
tate its road development. 

One hundred and seven is the number of the staff of the Embassy. 
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Mr. Streran. Does that include ECA? 

Mr. Berry. That is just the diplomatic mission. 
Mr. Sreran. How many ECA people? 

Mr. Berry. I would have to supply the exact figure. 
Mr. Sreran. And how many USIE? 

Mr. Berry. And the number of USIE. 

(The information requested follows:) 


ECA and USIE personnel on duty in Turkey as of Feb. 1, 1951 





Americans Locals Total 





91 81 172 
13 62 75 














Mr. Sreran. Outside the public roads administration located in 
Turkey are there any other American posts? 

Mr. Berry. So far as I recall no other. 

Mr. Sreran. None? 

Mr. Berry. No. 


OPERATION OF ECA-——TURKEY 


Mr. Sreran. How does the ECA operate in Turkey; do they have 
separate quarters? 

Mr. Berry. Yes; they have a separate building, not very far from 
the Embassy; there is good coordination; the ECA Chief of Mission 
sees the Ambassador regularly, reports to him, and follows the policy 
directives from the Ambassador. There is no problem in their opera- 
tions. 

Mr. Sreran. Do they have an effective information service, that 
is, the ECA? 

Mr. Berry. Yes, they have their own information service. 

Mr. Sreran. They do have their own information service? 

Mr. Berry. Yes; it is quite active. 

Mr. Steran. There is activity in their information service? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Working separately from the USIE information 
service? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

STAFF IN GREECE 


Mr. Sreran. What is the situation with regard to Greece? How 
big a staff do you have there, Mr. Berry? 

Mr. Berry. We have those figures here. 100; 57 locals. 

Mr. Srpran. In the ECA how many? 

Mr. Berry. Again I will have to get that for the record. 


ECA and USIE personnel on duty in Greece as of Feb. 1, 1951 





| Americans Locals 





387 
57 
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Mr. Sreran. And do they have a USIE? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 

Mr. Streran. Is the ECA in a separate installation? 

Mr. Berry. Yes; a separate building. 

Mr. Sreran. Do they have their own information service? 
Mr. Berry. They have their own information service, yes. 
Mr. Sreran. Separate from the information service of USIE? 
Mr. Berry. Of the Embassy. 

Mr. Streran. Of USIE? 

Mr. Berry. Of USIE, yes. 


VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Preston. What is your impression as to the effectiveness of the 
Voice of America in Iran? 

Mr. Berry. As you know, the Iranian Government stopped the 
rebroadcasting of the Voice of America some months ago. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Berry. And they stopped the rebroadcasting of the BBC; 
our entire rebroadcast, which is all put out through the Iranian radio 
was stopped. We have been working again toward operating out of 
Tehran with the Voice of America, and we hope to have that adjusted 
before long. My own impression is that there is some improvement 
that can be made there. As I was saying a moment ago, I was out in 
the Near East last month although I did not visit Tehran, I was in 
neighboring states, and there was interest in the Voice of America, 
but the difficulty was with the mechanics. The feeling in the area 
was that if there was a relay station established the voice would come 
through more clearly, and they could pick it up more easily. 

Mr. Preston. They do not restrict regular broadcasting? 

Mr. Berry. No; just rebroadcasting of the canned material. 

Mr. Preston. I think it is of vital importance that we explore the 
possibility of improving the situation in that respect. 

Mr. Berry. We are working constantly on that. 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


Mr. Fioop. I am addressing myself to page 104 of the justifications, 
which has already been inserted in the record, and I find, as you men- 
tioned before, that you are asking for eight new employees and an 
additional amount of $35,150, for the domestic section of the office. 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 


NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. FLtoop. Do you have a breakdown of the grades and the 
salaries to be paid each of those employees, for the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, the Office of African Affairs, the Office of Greek, 
Turkish, and Iranian Affairs, and the Office of Near Eastern Affairs? 

Mr. Jago. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you insert that in the record at this point. 
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(The information requested follows:) 





} 
Number 
Office Unit Position title | Grade * posi- 
ions 
} 





Assistant Secretary......_.......__.| Message center__..___ 
The position is required be- | } | 
cause of the increased flow of 
work through this vital activ- 
ity. Greater speed, closer | 
control, and greater security | 
are imperative. } 
African Affairs Economic Affairs......| Economist... __. | | 6, 400 
These positions are required Junior economist __| | 3, 100 
on the economic staff because 
of the increased importance of 
the resources of Africa to the | 
defense effort. The GS-12 | 
position fills a needed job in | 
the staffing pattern at a pro- | 
fessional level and the GS-5 
is a junior economist to do 
basic research in support of 
the economic staff. 
Greek, Turkish, and Iranian | Economist 
Affairs. } Clerk-typist 
These positions strengthen | | 
the economic staff in the | 
Greek, Turkish and Iranian 
area. The economy of Iran is | 
demanding more careful anal- | 
yses and attention which these 
positions will enable us to 
furnish. 
Near Eastern Affairs | Palestine, Israel-Jor- | Palestine 
he GS-4 position is re- | dan Affairs. assistant. 
quired in the Birector’s off ce | Clerk-typist 
where the Director, Deputy | 
Director and their staff assist- | | 
ant are finding the need for | | 
additional stenographic and | 
clerical assistance to keep the 
work flowing smoothly. The | 
GS-12 is a professional assist- 
ant required on the active 
Pelestine, Israel, Jorden desk | 
where at present there is only 
a GS-14 and GS-11 covering 
the three countries. 
South Asian A ffairs_. ....-| India-Nepal Affairs. _./.....do........ 
This stenographic position 
is needed on the increasingly 
active India-Nepal political 
desk. 








Mr. FLtoop. Do you also have the dollar breakdown for the 
Foreign Service item which appears on 110 of the justification, setting 
up the particular just fications for each office and each American em- 
ployee? 

Mr. Jaco. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you insert that in the record at this point? 
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(The information requested follows:) 


Additional American positions 





Position title 


Salary 


Purpose 





Amman 


New Delhi 


Karachi 


Bombay 


0 eee Sieg 


Dhahran 


Abidjan (new post) 


Brazzaville (new post) 


| Political stenographer 


Financial adviser 
Economic stenographer - 


Political and 
stenographer. 


economic 


Labor reporting officer - - - 


Consular clerk 


Political stenographer ___- 





Economic junior officer ___- 


| Political stenographer - _- -- 


Minerals reporting officer _ 


$3, 210 


3, 210 


3, 570 


15, 030 





15, 030 





There is only one American stenographer 
at post who spends half his time on 
political work and half on adminis- 
trative matters. Certain political 
reporting is not being done because 
of clerical shortage. 

To assist the economic counselor in re- 
porting on the very extensive and 
intricate developments in India 
economy of interest to the United 
States. 


| The bulk of reporting of political sec- 


tion is classified and requires an ad- 
ditional American stenographer. 

Bureau of Mines feels necessity of min- 
erals export because of large mineral 
resources in area. 

Expert guidance in financial matters 
needed as result of financial condi- 
tions of country. Services of such 
an officer would be invaluable to 
present and potential commercial 
and financial American interests. 

Assignment of a financial counselor 
would necessitate the assignment of 
a stenographer, since the Embassy’s 
already overloaded staff could not 
render him the required stenographic 
assistance. 

Acute shortage of stenographers. Will 
spend half time on political work 
and half time on economic. 

None at post now. Labor Department 
and_ post feel necessity of having such 
an officer to report developments in 
this emerging country. 

1 officer has been handling both Seaman 
and Invoice Section and the Shipping 
and General Services Section, neces- 
sitating large amounts of overtime 
work. 

The confidential workload’of the Politi- 
cal and Economics Section demands 
additional help in order that the re- 
yorting may be kept on a current 
ooh y 

To handle classified material. No 
American stenographer at post now. 

Maintenance of the compound will 
demand the employment of one pro- 
ficient in electrical, air-conditioning, 
Diesel, and general construction 
engineering. 

An experienced clerk is needed for the 
handling of increased communica- 
tions and code work. 

For carrying out political, economic, 
consular, and administrative func- 
tions. 

Do. 





LOCAL EMPLOYEES, CONSULAR AGENTS 


Mr. Fioop. Now with reference to local employees, to the number 
of 29, set out on page 110 of the justifications, with a dollar value of 
37,690. Do you have that broken down in the same manner as to the 
classification, grades, and dollar value? 

Mr. Jaco. Yes. 


81707—51——-14 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you insert in the record at this point that break- 
down? 


Mr. Jaco. Yes. 
(The information requested follows:) 


Additional local positions 





Position title Salary Purpose 





Commercial investigator ._| $2,500 | Required to develop background infor- 
mation on Indian commercial affairs. 
This work is essential to sound re- 

porting by American officers. 

1 pe van and 1 janitor will be required 
when new apartment building is 
completed. 

To serve as compound maintenance 
men under supervision of the Amer- 
ican resident compound engineer. 
Varying degrees of technical skill 


necessary. 

Commercial investigator _ - To assist in collection of commercial, 
economic, and legal data from Turk- 
ish printed materials and personal 


contact. 

Economic research as- Collection and organization of eco- 
sistant. nomic data and such other tasks as 
would permit the constant backlog 
of work to be cleaned up and would 
result in the submission of more re- 
ports on the rapidly expanding 
economy of Morocco. 

senger cars—only 3 chauffeurs. 

About 3 acres to be guarded—only 1 
watchman at post now. 

Watchmen for 24-hour security to 
building when office premises move 
to Government-owned property. 

Abidjan (new post) iti \ To carrying out economic, consular, 

and administrative functions nor- 


mally performed by local employees. 
Brazzaville (new post) Do. 














Mr. Fioop. Can you tell us at this point how many of your estab- 
lishments or offices in all categories in the Foreign Service are affected 
by this many people? 

Mr. Jaco. Sixteen. 

Mr. Fioop. Out of how many? 

Mr. Jaco. Sixteen out of fifty-six. 

Mr. Fioop. Sixteen out of fifty-six? 

Mr. Jaco. Included in the 16 are 2 new posts that we are asking 
for. Those 2 new posts will absorb 6 Americans and 16 local em- 
ployees. 

Mr. FLoop. Where are those 2 posts going to be? 

Mr. Jaco. Abidjan and Brazzaville. 

Mr. Fioop. We do not have an establishment there? 

Mr. Jaco. No. 

Mr. Fioop. We never had one? 

Mr. Jaco. We did have. 

Mr. FiLoop. We did have at one time? 

Mr. Berry. Yes; at Brazzaville we had a consulate office until 
1946, which was closed then for economic reasons. We thought we 
could cover that area from Paris, but we found we could not. Then 
we tried to cover it from Leopoldville, from the Belgian Congo, 
but that was not successful. So we are now asking for the reopening 
of that office. 
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Mr. Fioop. In view of the fact that we are still concerned with 
the illusive figure of speech ‘‘economy,’’ in view of the fact that you 
closed this one spot for that reason, why do you not think that as 
of today you need it any more, as far as the economic situation is 
concerned? 

Mr. Berry. We are being asked today, on the part of the defense 
particularly, for the type of information we were not asked for in 
1945. We are being asked for a great many sources of information 
about that area, principally from Defense, and for information on 
strategic materials which we were not asked for in 1945, and to do 
the job in the measure that we ought to do it we are required to reopen 
that office. 

Mr. FLoop. What will be the level of that office? 

Mr. Berry. It will be a consulate general. 

Mr. FLoop. With how many employees? 

Mr. Berry. Three American employees and eight local. 

Mr. FLoop. What was the size of it when it was closed? 

Mr. Berry. I do not have that information; I will supply it for 
the record. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Staff at Brazzaville, 1946 


Mr. Foon. I take it for granted that the same reasons hold true 
for the other offices that you want to open in this general area? 

Mr. Berry. We never had an office at Abidjan. We wish to 
establish that one for the reasons I gave a little bit ago. And I might 
mention the fact that in the development of French West Africa, the 
French have created a port and a transportation system that termi- 
nates at Abidjan. It is important to us Se cendiaiee and important 
to us politically. 

Mr. Fioop. In what way is it important to the defense effort? 

Mr. Berry. Abidjan is less important than Brazzaville in the 
defense effort. 

Mr. Fioop. Then, with regard to the subject of economy, and 
never having had an office there, when you are reopening the one that 
you closed for economic reasons, why do you propose at this time to 
open this one? 

Mr. Berry. The Brazzaville office is the one we asked to reopen. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean, this new office? 

Mr. Berry. This is a new office, at Abidjan. The principal po- 
litical reason is to gain the knowledge of the activities of the Com- 
munist-front party, which is becoming very important. 

Mr. Fioop. You feel that is necessary with reference to the 
African problem, so far as infiltration is concerned? 

Mr. Berry. Yes. 


HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. FLoop. What are your hardship posts, referring more par- 
ticularly to that part of page 109, ‘Salaries and differentials,” $171,- 
923, as broken down on pages 110 and 111, which have already been 
inserted in the record? 

It is not necessary to repeat this in the record, but will you read 
them to us off the record. 
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(The material referred to was read for the information of the 
committee.) 

Mz. Fioop. Calcutta, New Delhi, 25 percent; what is the explana- 
tion! 

Mr. Jaco. Based on the factors which the allowances people have 
taken into consideration 

Mr. F.ioop. | am familiar with all the factors. We are aware of 
the factors, but what I want to know is why Calcutta and New Delhi 
would be 25 percent hardship posts? I have my doubts as to whether 
they should be hardship posts, but certainly I have grave doubts to 
‘applying 25 percent to it. 

Mr. Jaco. I have a statement on that as to each of those posts, if 
you wish it. 

Mr. FLoop. I know all about disease, the water situation, and the 
other problems, but I am just saying that if we could say 5 percent 
hardship, it would look more nearly right. 

Mr. Jaco. Well, I would like to say that we have this year made a 
resurvey of these posts. Last year we had a total of 38. We dropped 
several last year, and came up with a total of —— 

Mr. Fioop. But you are adding two more this year? 

Mr. Jaco. No; 37, including those 2. 

Mr. FLoop. But you actually have 38? 

Mr. Jaco. No; we dropped a net of one; we actually dropped three, 
and we are adding two more. 

Mr. Fioop. Which did you drop? 

Mr. Jaco. Alexandria, Izmir, and Laurengo Marques. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you have one-ninth 

Mr. Jaco. That was the 15-percent office. In addition to that 
we have changed several. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, let us say that you have dropped one post here 
and added two new posts, and you are asking us to give you a number 
of additional people for the new posts, some 50 new people, who will 
participate to a considerable extent in the hardship differentials at 
those posts designated as hardship posts. 

Mr. Jaco. May I make a correction? We dropped three posts 
and we added two, for a net decrease of one. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. But you have added so many new people who 
will be moving to the hardship posts that the net result is that you 
will require more money. 

Mr. Jaco. Nineteen among those we are asking will be at hardship 
posts. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. Is that why you are asking for them? 

Mr. Jaco. That will effect an increase in allowances by about 
$32,000. 

Mr. Fioop. We still do not win. 

Mr. Jaco. Do you want me to list the other posts? 

Mr. Fioop. I want the whole hardship list under salaries and 
differentials. 

Mr. Jaco. Do you want me to read the list of posts? 

Mr. Fuioop. Yes. 

Mr. Jaco. That first list was of the 25-percent posts. 

(The following tabulation contains the information read to the 
committee.) 
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1952 fiscal year estimate of number of a officers and employees at hardship posts 
in NEA area 


25 percent hardship differential posts: : 20 percent hardship differential posts: : 


Dhahran 
Leopoldville 
Brazzaville 


Karachi Mombasa 
BeOS . Tehran_ 
Lahore 

Luanda 

pS BRAS RO are ee 


Port Said 
Tripoli 





Mr. Fioop. Why would two or three of that last group be in the 
10-percent classification and Haifa and Tel Aviv be in the 15-percent 
classification? 

Mr. Jaco. I do not know, sir. I am not personally familiar with 
how the percentages were worked out. ‘That is done in the Allowance 
Branch. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


POST OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Froop. Referring to page 109, how does the item ‘Post 
operating expenses” reach the figure of $146,957 increase? 

Mr. Jaco. $12,000 of the increase is support for the additional 
people and these two new posts and $134,660 of it is due to the loss 
of the preferential tariff rates on our communication services. 

Mr. FLoop. That much? 

Mr. Jaco. That much. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Fioop. Your item for motor vehicles shows a decrease of 
$6,223. 

Mr. Witser. That is a reduction of requirements, Mr. Chairman. 
Last year we replaced nine vehicles and in 1952 we are planning on 
the replacement of only four. 


ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Fioop. The figure for allowances is $39,371 increase. Can 
that be accounted for by the expectancy of the increased number of 
personnel? 
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Mr. Jaco. The increased personnel, yes; but hardship allowances 
and other normal allowances will take up $32,000 of that. And 
there is an increase in allowances in other parts of the Service, transfer 
allowances, temporary lodging, and so forth, $7,371 of the total of 
$39,371. 

TRANSFERS AND HOME LEAVE 


Mr. Fioop. Is that how you explain the increase requested for 
transfers and home leave $25,002? 

Mr. Jaco. $31,000 of that will cover the 

Mr. FLoop. $31,000 of $25,000? That is a good trick. 

Mr. Jaco. It will cost us $31,464 to send these new people out. 
There is a decrease or a saving of $6,462, making a net of $25,002. 


FOREIGN SERVICE AND RESERVE OFFICERS 


Mr. FLoop. What is the difference between a Foreign Service officer 
and a Reserve officer? 

Mr. Jaco. A Foreign Service officer has passed certain examinations 
at the hands of the Foreign Service Board. He is then appointed by 
the President and is on a career service. A Foreign Service Reserve 
officer is in a specialist class and is appointed for a period not to exceed 
4 years. 

MESSAGE CENTER 


~ a F.Loop. There is an additional employee for Mr. McGhee; what 
is that? 

Mr. Jaco. That is in the message center. 

Mr. FLoop. What does that mean? 

Mr. Jaco. That is the center in the Bureau through which all in- 
coming and outgoing communications are handled; telegrams, letters, 
memoranda, and so forth. 


Wepnespbay, Frepruary 28, 1951. 


Bureau or GERMAN AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


HENRY A. BYROADE, DIRECTOR 
ARTHUR A. KIMBALL, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Fioop. We will take up the item for the “Bureau of German 
Affairs—domestic,’”’ which is set out at page 130 of the justifications, 
which page, if there is no objection, we will insert in the record at 
this time. 

The Foreign Service part of the Bureau of German Affairs is set 
out at page 131, which page, as well as pages 133 and 134 of the justi- 
fications, we shall insert in the record at this time. 
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(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


BUREAU OF GERMAN AFFAIRS—DOMESTIC 


Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign countries 





Increase or 


Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 doumenne 


Estimate, 1952 
Organization unit 





Num- Num- Num- 
ber Rate : ber 


Num- 
ber Rate be 


Rate 





Office of German Political 


Affairs $52, 480 


47, 675 


$52, 480 
47,675 


$52, 480 
47, 675 | 








Total, Bureau of Ger- 
man Affairs 





15 15 15 

















100, 155 100, 155 








The 15 positions presented above for all three fiscal years were determined by 
the Bureau of the Budget (in the fiscal year 1951 ‘‘Salaries and expenses” hear- 
ings) as the nucleus around which a German desk can be established after termina- 
tion of occupation. These 15 positions are therefore continued in the ‘‘Salaries 
and expenses”’ appropriation. 

In fact, 63 positions were financed under ‘‘Salaries and expenses’”’ in fiscal year 
1950. However, 48 positions were transferred from ‘Salaries and expenses” to 
“Government in occupied areas of Germany”’ in fiscal year 1951. These 48 posi- 
tions are not shown in the 1950 column above. Instead they will be shown in the 
1950 column of the German portion of the appropriation “Government in occupied 
areas, Department of State’’ for 1952 to reflect a comparative transfer in 1950. 


Bureau oF GERMAN AFFAIRS, FOREIGN SERVICE 


Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign countries 
SUMMARY OF ALLOTMENT 





Estimate, 
1952 


Increase or 


Allotment decrease 


Actual, 1950 





a We | 


Salaries and differentials 


$1, 971, 360 
Re ao ret ced Sadek a cicicciin nme mccanan 


113, 924 | 


+$118, 390 


$1, 870, 136 
34 +78, 901 


, 


$1, 852, 970 | 
35, 023 





Total, personal services 


Transfers and home leave 
Administrative travel 
Post operating expenses 
Post building expenses 
Official residence expenses 
Motor vehicles 


Total, other objects 


Total, Bureau of German Affairs 


1, 904, 394 


1, 887, 993 | 


2, 085, 284 | +197, 201 








167, 932 
16, 617 


182, 209 | 
14, 157 | 
39, 527 | 


6,350 | 
2, 826 | 


—2, 902 
~ $96, 351 
+150, 000 


—2, 350 
+5, 743 








245, 069 | 


491,911 | +246, 842 











2, 133, 062 | 


2, 577, 195 | +444, 133 
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Conduct of diplomatic and consular relations with foreign countries—Continued 
SALARIES AND DIFFERENTIALS 





| 


| 5 ‘ Increase or 
Actual, 1950 Estimate, 1951 Estimate, 1952 | decrease 





Category of personnel =| x 
Num-) \Num-) \Num-| 
ber | Amount ber | Amount Amount ber | Amount 
& | 
| 
j 


| | | } 











} | | } 
Chiefs of mission... .___- aes i A Se Sale a 


Foreign Service officers __.__._. | "59 | $387,810 | 64 $420, 600 
Reserve officers __ | 4) 50, 140 | 68, 800 | 


% | 
Staff officers and employees...| 225 | 680 | 232) 947, 320 | 





Subtotal | 
Consular agents...........___- EASES hilt witheetK gellivordeseis bee 


Local employees | 296 409, 580 | 206 





Total salaries (annual } } 
Tate) | 1,768,210 | 598 1, 846, 410 | 
—24,154 | —13 — 46, 500 | 
‘Termites’ hove | 452,079 | 416 | +48, 900 
Differentials _. 7 } 5 
Regular pay in excess 52-. 
week 











Total salaries and differ- } | 
entials (net) ; 1, 870, 136 


JUSTIFICATION OF POSITIONS BY FUNCTION 


601 | 1,852,970 | 1,971,360 | +60 | +118, 390 
i i j 








] | 


| 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
1950 | | 1952 


Function 











Political: 
American employees. ._............-.------ ] 
Local employees 








SS Cee 5 scien iia piled tenes 








Economic: | 
American employees . ws 32 
Local employees _- 





I i ie ci ee a eta le 








Consular: 
American employees 
Local employees _-..-.........-.-...- 





Subtotal 








General administration: 
American emiployees--._-._............---.- 
Local employees. _- 





Subtotal 








Security: 
American e mployees..............- 
Local employees -_____- 





SEER eee Ae Cee Ree aa 





Custodial: 
American employees 
EE SR ae 





Subtotal 





Total positions. 
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NUMBER OF PERSONNEL REQUESTED 


Mr. FLoop With reference to the Domestic Section of the Bureau of 
German Affairs, apparently there is no request for an increase in per- 
sonnel, and neither is there any request for an increase in funds; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Byroape. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. However, with reference to the Foreign Service Section 
of the Bureau of German Affairs we find an increase requested of 
$444,133, together with a request for an increase of 60 lecal em- 
ployees. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


We are pleased to have with us Mr. Henry A. Byroade, the Director 
of the Bureau of German Affairs. Mr. Byroade, I assume you have a 
general statement that you wish to make with reference to your shop 
before we go into the budget, is that correct? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes, sir. I have no formal statement, but there are 
two short specific things I would like to say about this budget. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you begin, may I ask you how long you have 
‘had this job and where you come from? 

Mr. Byroape. I am ap Army officer, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fioop. You are now? 

Mr. Byroape. I am now. I was loaned to the Department of 
State 2 years ago tomorrow, to be deputy to Ambassador Murphy 
when the State Department first took over German affairs from the 
Army. Within a few months I took his place, when he was transferred 
to Brussels. I have had the present job, I suppose, somewhat over a 
year and a half. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you Regular Army? 

Mr. Byroape. I am; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your grade? 

Mr. Byroave. I am a full colonel. The Congress passed a bill on 
me last year giving me the authority to work in the Department of 
State. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you speak German? 

Mr. Byroape. I do not; I am sorry to say. I am sure the com- 
mittee is very well aware, but I would like to point out, that this is 
only a fraction of the budget request of the Department of State for 
Germany, and it is a rather arbitrary fraction. Our main appropria- 
tions come under what we call GOAG, government in occupied areas 
of Germany. It was decided by the Bureau of the Budget and I 
believe with the consent of Congress that the budget should be broken 
down in this manner. On the domestic side you have a small figure 
here which is considered to be the nucleus of the future German desk 
if events come back to normal as far as Germany is concerned. Simi- 
larly the figures we are justifying for Germany are rather a small per- 
centage of Mr. McCloy’s staff. So we will be coming in for another 
budget and, as I say, the figures here are rather an arbitrary fraction 
of the strength working on German affairs. ; 

Mr. Fioop. That is the domestic end? 

Mr. Byroape. That is both ends. 
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Mr. Fioop. May we leave the matter of personnel and money for a 
moment? We are interested in hearing whatever comments you care 
to make with reference to the situation generally and that part that 
you care to make off the record, you may make off the record, and put 
on the record whatever you think should be on the record, in your 
discretion. 

Mr. Byroapr. Thank you very much. I would like very much to 
talk to you frankly about some of our problems that we face in Ger- 
many, and I think I could do it much more freely off the record and 
then, perhaps, later, we could put parts of it back on the record. 

Mr. Fioop. You may proceed on that basis. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. How did you get into this? How did you get in such 
a spot? 

Mr. Byroape. I was first assigned to political military affairs in 
the General Staff in about 1944, and that is the process of working 
with the State Department on matters that affect both the military 
and the State Department. I got a little further into this work when 
I went with General Marshall as his principal assistant to China. 
When I came back I was assigned as Chief of the International Affairs 
Group in the Pentagon. The Berlin blockade came along about that 
time and became important. Although I had a world-wide shop, I 
spent most of my time on the Berlin problem. Finally—and I do not 
know what happened—I was transferred to the State Department, on 
loan by the Army, to help them in the German business. 

Mr. FLoop. Obviously, you were not old enough to be in the first 
war. 

Mr. Byroape. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you ever fight Germans? 

Mr. Byroapr. No. I was in the Far East all during the war. 


DEFINITION OF GERMANS AND GERMANY 


Mr. Fioop. You have been using the term ‘Germany’ and 
“Germans’”’ very loosely. For the purpose of the statement you have 
just made which has been at some length off the record, with reference 
to the German problem and your recent visit there, what have you 
_— by using the term ‘‘German’’ and “Germans” in the last half 

our? 

Mr. Byroape. I have been speaking, of course, of the people of the 
three western zones, Western Germany and western Berlin. 


GERMAN CONSUL GENERAL IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Fioop. The Germans now have a vice consul, or a consul 
general in New York. 

Mr. Byroape. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How long has he been there? 

Mr. Byroape. He has been there 8 months. 

Mr. Fioop. Is he operating at the level of a consul general? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes. There was a time, as I recall, after he got here, 
that travel was still in the hands of the Combined Travel Board, 
but that has been gradually phased over. I am not sure if it is 
complete, but it has been phased to the consul work. I would like to 
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make it clear that it is not a diplomatic post; it is a straight consular 


post. 
RELATIONS WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Mr. Foon. I get the impression you are suggesting that the liaison 
between the Army and the State causes people, or rather the 
Department of Defense and the State Department people, at the 
level that you are now operating at with reference to the German prob- 
lems is pretty amicable. 

Mr. Byroape. I think completely so. 

Mr. Fioop. You do? 

Mr. Byroape. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You are both talking the same language? 

Mr. Byroape. As of now, yes. 

Mr. FiLoop. Have you had any startling material differences, as 
far as you can recall? 

Mr. Byroapsg. No, and I would know because I was very deeply 
involved in the gradual shift from Army to State of the responsibility 
for Germany. Bob Murphy came back from General Clay’s staff, 
and I joined him, and we gradually set up an organization in the State 
Department to assume the work that the Army had been doing. 
There was a shift of people from the Army staff, civilians. Mr. 
Voorhees was then in charge in Army. There was even a loan of 
Army officers besides myself, some five or six. They have all gone 
back but one. I think it was a very smooth operation. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you lived in Germany at any one time? 

Mr. Byroapr. I have never lived in Germany. I try to get there 
every 4‘months on a trip. I have been there four times, probably, 
since I have had the job. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you master minding this show from an ivory 
tower some place? 

Mr. Byroapg. I hope not. We have an extremely able individual 
in Mr. McCloy. Heis right on the spot. He has a very strong staff. 
We work together on this and on every issue of importance | think 
the Secretary of State has been in. 

Mr. Fioop. You have yourself worked closely and talked with 
McCloy? You are not at arm’s length with him. You and McCloy 
have worked there and here together? 

Mr. Byroapr. I knew him somewhat in the Pentagon before, but 
now it is a complete team. We look upon ourselves in two roles— 
one, we are trying to support McCloy in the field and, second 


IMPORTANCE OF THE GERMAN PROBLEM 


Mr. Fioop. You are sure beyond any doubt that you are talking 
about the most vital and important pawn? 

Mr. Byroapg. There is no doubt in my mind about it. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as the Moscow thinking is concerned at this 
point! 

Mr. Byroape. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. They win this one, or they are through. They have 
been greatly successful in China. They have made a diplomatic and 
military coup by winning this vast kingdom to their standard. They 
have, believe me. That is one of the greatest successes of the Red 
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star. Now they may be getting their feet a little wet with it. They 
have tipped their hand that they are the aggressor and the Asiatics 
are not too happy about that. That leaves them with this German 
problem. 

What makes you think remotely that the Soviet will stand for any 
kind of government any place in Germany that is not pro- -Russian? 

Mr. Byroape. I am certain they are doing everything they can to 
prevent that. 

Mr. Fuioop. I agree with you on that. 


CONTRAST BETWEEN EASTERN AND WESTERN BERLIN 


Mr. Byroape. The point is that they are not being successful. 
First of all, the contrast between east and west Berlin today is the 
greatest it has ever been. It would do your heart good as an American 
to see the contrast. 

Mr. Fioop. What is it? 

Mr. Byrroapr. Between the Soviet sector and the living conditions 
there and the western Berlin sector and the living condicions there. 

Mr. FLoop. What about the thinking conditions? 

Mr. Byroape. The western Berliners are the most stout-hearted 
democ.ats I believe I have ever seen. They have learned this thing 
the hard way. They are confident. There is greater confidence in 
Berlin today what we will win against the Soviets, and they are sitting 
on an island, than there is in Western Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. It takes a lot of guts to be anti-Communist in Western 
Germany, or Berlin. 

Mr. Byroape. Well, it is the popular thing to do. The Com- 
munist strength in West Germany is under 5 percent, and I would 
say its influence is really less than that. 

‘Mr. Froop. Is there any indication of what we call Titoism in 
that 5 percent. Is there any way of arousing this classical German 
—— among that 5 percent? It would strike me that is fertile 
soil. 

Mr. Byroape. In the last 2 days the Soviet have seen fit to purge 
3 of their top 11 people in Western Germany because they were not 
satisfied with results, and publicly said so, which is rather an admis- 
sion. I think the Communist strength in Western Germany is.nil. 
It is the Communist propaganda. I am talking about indigenous 
West German residents. The Communist strength there is nil. It 
is the propaganda aimed at the west and the infiltration tactics. 
They will do their best and argue their best to convince the Germans 
that this is a war issue if they decide to go with the west, and that 
they will be destroyed. They put out a law for the “protection of 
peace” which tells these people if anyone cooperates with the western 
defense effort they will be hung. That sort of thing is going on. It 
is not having a great deal of effect. 

For instance, the law for the “protection of peace’’—I think every 
Western German leader knows he is already on the list and it does not 
matter. 


RELIGIOUS ATMOSPHERE IN WESTERN GERMANY 


Mr. Fioop. What is the religious atmosphere in Western Germany— 
all sectors? 
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FP Mr. Byroape. Of course, the Ruhr area is traditionally Catholic. 
The big Protestant area was in the east to the point where the 
Protestant prestige is reduced in this truncated Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean the over-all atmosphere of the people of all 
faiths. 

Mr. Byroape. I am not sure that I understand vour question. 
I think there is less confusion in the sense of mora! deterioration. 
The people are no longer thinking quite so much about a place to live. 
The living standards are improving. The food is very good in Western 
Germany. I trust that I am answering your question. 

Regarding the German youth, there are a lot of homeless youths 
who worry us very much. We are doing what we can about that. 
We are trying to help the Germans assimilate the refugees, and that 
is one of the big problems. 


REFUGEE PROBLEM 


Mr. Fioop. Is the refugee problem really a big problem now? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes. It has now reached the stage where the 
refugee parties are really organized. It could become a really nasty 
problem. 

Mr. FLoop. Do they have any representation in the Government? 

Mr. Byroave. I believe they have but not in the Parliament. 
There are some in the State legislatures of the refugee party. 


GERMAN NORTH SEAPORTS 


Mr. Fioop. Have the German north seaports been developing 


commercially? 

Mr. Byroapr. Yes. Bremen has been held back by the previous 
ban on their ship construction which is being eased now, or has been 
gradually. I saw the mayor of Hamburg not so long ago, and he was 
optimistic. He had a big housing program going on. It will take him 
a long time to catch up, but he is trying. 


ALSACE-LORRAINE BORDER TROUBLES 


Mr. Fioop. Are there any border troubles at Alsace-Lorraine like 
there have been for 200 years? 

Mr. Byroaps. Not that I know of. The Saar question is still 
alive, but nothing like bordér friction. It is a political issue. 


TREATMENT OF NAZI WAR CRIMINALS 


Mr. Fioop. What about the treatment of the Nazi war criminals? 
Mr. Byroapg. I would like very much to speak about that. 
(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byroapr. I have never seen in my life anyone take a responsi- 
bility as seriously as McCloy has the decisions he had to make in this 
regard. He obtained the best advice that we could get for him from 
the States. He took a long period of time and devoted himself to 
the details of every case. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you know that? 

Mr. Byroapr. I know that because I was there a part of the time. 
I have seen the effect on him and Mrs. McCloy of criticism in this 
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country and in Britain, particularly, for doing this at the wrong time 
politically—that it appeared that we were trying to buy Germans. 

I must tell you that this was entirely a question of McCloy and 
his conscience before God and the carrying out of American justice 
as he saw it. He did what he was sure was right after all the advice 
he could get. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to what? 

Mr. Byroape. The cases themselves. 

Mr. Fioop. These were cases tried before a constituted tribunal 
among the Allied groups, and that at this late date Mr. McCloy takes 
it upon himself to examine the records to determine at this late hour, 
by a careful, soul-searching examination of the transcript of the 
record, that the courts were in error? 

Mr. Byroape. No; it is not a question of deciding the courts were 
in error. It is a question of whether or not there is any legitimate 
basis for clemency in these cases. Many of them, of course, were not 
capital cases and they were serving out their time. Evidence pro- 
duced afterward had to be all heard. 

Regarding the death sentences, Mr. McCloy did review them and 
reduced some to life. 

Mr. Fioop. You are suggesting, then, the determination of these 
cases, of which we are both speaking, by Mr. McCloy was predicated 
solely and entirely upon his concept of exercising his right of clemency 
and had no political significance, purpose, or intent? 

Mr. Byrroapg. That is what I am saying. Of course, the decision 
is McCloy’s by executive order. I do want to impress this upon 
you. I saw this and lived with him. There was not an iota of 
political thinking in this question. Mr. McCloy, of course, is a lawyer. 
These cases should have been handled a long time ago. As soon as 
these cases were decided he attempted to act. He feels that you 
cannot do otherwise when lives are at stake. 

Mr. FiLoop. And the necessity for his making a determination on 
the appeals of these cases was simply a circumstance with reference 
to the political developments? 

Mr. Byroapr. That is absolutely correct. You see, the cases 
were stayed until a few months ago. 

Mr. Preston. This subject is most interesting. I have been quite 
impressed with your summary of the situation over there. You do 
raise many questions in my mind, far too many for me to ask this 
afternoon. ° 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not know that I have any questions. I 
visited that Nuremberg courtroom in 1947 when they were trying 
the cases. To an American it seemed like straining justice a bit. I 
am not an attorney. I was never greatly in sympathy with that hard 
peace concept. I think this mercy was well extended. I would be 
willing to bet that McCloy did it exactly the way that you say. 

Mr. Byroapeg. I would like very much to deliver to this committee 
the booklet that has been distributed, 1,000,000 copies in Germany, 
that gives each case and a general picture. 

Mr. FLoop. How do you account for the rather startling extent of 
public reaction, planned or otherwise, within Western Germany on 
this particular point when McCloy failed to grant complete pardon 
and amnesty to everyone and withheld action? 
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You will remember that after the first group there was rather violent 
and totally unexpected reaction within Western Germany because 
McCloy had not gone the full limit in all the others. I think that there 
were several death sentences that he did not commute. 

Mr. Byroape. Yes, seven. 

Mr. Fioon. After the first clemency was granted, he failed to extend 
clemency to these seven and there was some violent and rather 
surprising reaction in Western Germany. 

Mr. Byroapr. My impression, being there at that time, was that 
that was not the case. I quite agree that you might have received 
that impression from the press here. 

Mr. FLoop. I got it entirely from the press. 

Mr. Byroape. I think the reaction was amazing in Germany as to 
the justice of McCloy’s decision. 

Now, there are many people there who feel these decisions were just 
who cannot, for political reasons perhaps say so publicly, but in general 
the Bundestag members were open in saying they thought McCloy 
bad been very just, and also the churchmen. As time goes on, smal] 
groups, with the sentences now stayed again, have an opportunity to 
organize and keep this aflame, but the initial and general reaction of the 
Germans, I think, was amazing—the fact that so many of them said 
these were just decisions. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the attitude from top to bottom of HICOG, 
in a general way? 

Mr. Byroape. Of our own people, I think it was very good. I think 
there were shades of opinion on one side or the other, but certainly I 
saw the top people over there, and they were all quite in accord with 
Mr. McCloy’s decisions. 


ADDITIONAL BUDGETARY REQUESTS 


Mr. FLoop. We will direct our attention to page 131 of the justifica- 
tions, where you ask for an increase of $444,133 and an additional 60 
employees. 

1 wish you would direct your attention to the increase for salary 
differentials, $118,390. Do you have a breakdown of that? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that dollarwise as well as by types, kinds, and 
categories of employees? 

These are all national Germans, as I understand it? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes. 

As far as the 60 are concerned, Mr. Chairman, they are all locals, 
Foreign Service locals, at the consulates. 

Mr. Fioop. How many consulates do you have in Germany? 

Mr. Kimpatu. Seven. 

Mr. FiLoop. Where are they? 

Mr. Kimpatu. We have consulates at Bremen, which has a suboffice 
at Bremerhaven; Frankfurt, Munich, Stuttgart, Berlin, Diisseldorf, 
and Hamburg. 

Mr. FLoop. You have general administrative employees as well as 
the custodian staff? 
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REPLACEMENT OF OCCUPATION COSTS 


Mr. Kimpauu. Yes. The background there, Mr. Chairman, is that 
because of the way in which the Army administered the occupation 
as a complete blanket before HICOG was set up, certain services were 

rovided for these consulates which came out of the occupation cost. 

he Army just did it as part of its over-all administration. It was 
only when the HICOG was established officially in October 1949, 
about a year and a quarter ago, and the High Commission passed its 
commission law No. 2, which defined what was the occupation cost, 
that HICOG was able to establish the accounting records which en- 
abled up to break apart these costs which have been established at the 
consul level and should not be charged to the German Government. 

Now, of the amount we were just talking about, of the total $444,000 
increase, $403,406 is attributable to occupation costs; that is, the re- 
placement of occupation costs. Of that, just to make it clear, $78,355 
represents the salary and differential cost of the 60 local employees we 
would take over. 

Mr. Ftoop. What do you mean by “differential”? Do they have 
any hardships? 

Mr. Kimpaui. No. It is just using the “salary and differential’ 
standard language there. 

ALLOWANCES 


Mr. FLoop. What is this $78,901 allowance for? What allowances 
do the 60 new locals’ national employees get? 

Mr. Kimpacy. On that, sir, that is not for the locals. What we 
have done is to obtain under the occupation costs certain facilities of 
our American personnel in the consulate, who have been getting some 


of their quarters furnished out of the occupation cost, which should 
be charged to allowances. This is American personnel on that 
particular item. 

It is not proposed at this time, Mr. Chairman, that we pay allow- 
ances as such to these individuals. They will still continue to occupy 
requisitioned quarters requisitioned through the Army, but with 
reimbursement to the German Government. 

Mr. FLoop. You are not going to try to maintain the same level 
of residence for our Foreign Service people, as deserving as they might 
be, as the Occupation Branch did? You are not going to be throwing 
consulates all over the place, with each having a Foreign Service clerk? 

Mr. Krimsatv. I hope not, sir. 

Mr. Byroape. Sir, this is just a different accounting system. Last 
year this was carried under the occupation cost paid by the German 
Government. We have now been able to separate the logistic support. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a very important distinction to make. I am 
glad you mentioned it. 

Mr. Byrroaps. Yes. Let me explain it a little more for you. 

At the time the Army was in charge of this entire responsibility, 
they made no distinction between whether a telephone call was for the 
consul in Frankfurt or the military government or the Land Commis- 
sioner or something like that. In our opinion—and there is Allied 
agreement on it—this is not a justified cost of the Germans due to the 
unconditional surrender, the maintenance of our consulates. 

The budget went in last year before we were able to separate this 
out in the field. 
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Mr. Fioop. Colonel, I think you misunderstand what I think I 
misunderstand. I am very clear about the division between the two 
types of government and the fact that the occupation has become 
HICOG and that the State Department runs the show. 

My problem is this: If the Army succeeded in getting the money 
for this operation from the economy of Germany, why does it appear 
in this budget and why must we pay for it at this time simply because 
the State Department is running it? You took off your uniform and 
you are in civvies. What difference does that make so far as the 
dollars are concerned? 

Mr. Byroape. It does not make a difference, but we would have 
made this decision last year if we had been physically able to. I am 
convinced that this is jright, and I am convinced that it is necessary 
as we go further away from the end of the war and more and more 
toward normal conditions. 

I would like to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I am not concerned at this moment with the reactions 
of the German viscera. I am trying so find out if this is going to 
cost us some money in the State Department to do the same thing, 
insofar as these 60 people are concerned, as it did in the Army. 

Mr. Kimpatu. The answer is “Yes,” sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I thought. Why? Why should we pay 
60 people who a year ago were on the Army payroll, coming out of 
occupation funds? 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, if I may, I think I can clarify it. 

Mr. Fioop. Good. : 

Mr. WiiBer. Probably they should never have been on the Army 
payroll. It is a regular consulate activity. This Government, there- 
fore, should underwrite the cost of operating our regular consulates. 

Mr. Fitoop. Do you mean that the Army made a good mistake? 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes, if you want to put it that way. They did save 
us some money, but we feel that we are reaching the point where we 
have to make a distinction as to what should be true occupation cost 
and what we should underwrite as a regular operation of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Kimpatt. I think that states it very well. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; I see it. It is very clear. 

Mr. Krmpaut. On the allowances, sir, the salaries are for the 60 
locals. The allowances are allowances which would be paid to the 
German Government for rent for the quarters which we requisition 
for consulate American employees. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. If we accept the first premise, then the rest will 
fall down like tenpins. 

Mr. Kimpauu. You are right, sir. The whole $403,000 goes on 
that basis. 


FUTURE OCCUPATION COSTS 


Mr. Byroapr. I might say, if we have time, this is one of the big 
problems we are going to have in Germany. 

Mr. FLtoop. What do you mean by “this’’? 

Mr. Byroapr. The occupation-costs problem. 

As the Allies all put additional troops into Germany, that plus 
German resources into their own defense contributions, if they decide 
81707—51——15 
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to create units, will undoubtedly create a situation where the strain 
on Germany of producing the units themselves and supporting others 
will put their total contribution to defense very high, indeed, with 
respect to all other countries, and would create an impossible situation 
on their economy. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you suggesting that all the troops, if and when 
they are sent by the various allies to Europe, must be sent to Germany? 

Mr. Byroapg. No, but I am sure a great number of those troops 
will end up in Germany. Of course, that is General Eisenhower's 
decision. 

I think I should like to have this off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Are we acting with an abundance of caution; do you 
think, or should we? You, of course, feel that we should. 

Mr. Byroape. I do not think we are. We have not really done 
anything in this regard yet. I am talking about the problems that 
will face us in the future if the Germans come into defense and there 
are more troops. 

Mr. Fioop. Why is it such a serious problem? 

Mr. Byroape. Well, it could be an additional direct-dollar appro- 
meneny for the military in this country, as well as the French and 

ritish. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean, this division of costs we are giving now. 

Mr. Byroape. This is a very small step in what I am speaking 
about. 

Mr. Fioop. It is a precedent. It is a very serious precedent. 

Mr. Byroape. It is not a precedent when you cannot and could 
never justify the maintenance of our consulates as a part of the 
occupation regime which they are not and really never were. 

Mr. Fioop. I think that is so. 

Mr. Kimpa.u. There is one thing that might clarify this. 

Mr. FLoop. You had better let it rest on that statement. 


TYPOGRAPHICAL ERRORS 


My attention is directed to the fact that on page 132 of the justi- 
fications the last sentence of that page indicates the figure of $406,351, 
which differs from the $403,406 that you, my friend, gave me. 

Mr. Kimpa t. Sir, it appears in two places on that page. It should 
be corrected in both places. 

Mr. Fxioop. It is a typographical error on page 132 of the justi- 
fications, and the figure there should be, as you indicated prior to this 
time, $403,406? 

Mr. Kimpsa.t. Yes, sir. 


POST BUILDING EXPENSES 


Mr. Fioop. You are increasing by $150,000 the post building 
expenses with seven consulates. How often do you paint the buildings 
in Germany? 

Mr. Kimpatt. This, sir, is a dollar payment for rental of offices 
presently requisitioned for the consulates, plus fuel and repairs. In 
other words, up to now, as is true of the entire $403,000, these have 
been paid out of the occupation cost. 
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ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY 





Mr. Fioop. Who acquired the physical properties? Was that 
Mr. Larkin, or the Army? ene 
Mr. Kimpauu. The Army has done all the requisitioning in Germany, 


sir. 

Mr. Fioop. They have? I would much prefer to have Mr. Larkin 
do it. 

Mr. Kimpauu. Mr. Larkin has been over there this year and has 
been in close touch with what is going on. 

Mr. Fioop. Does Mr. Larkin approve of the physical properties 
that the Army has acquired? 

Mr. Kimpauu. Yes; he does. To put it to the point, he approves 
of those properties which are State Department occupation. 

Mr. Fioop. I have seen some of the properties throughout different 
parts of the world that the Army from field grade up have “liberated” 
for their billets. 

Mr. Kimpatt. I have, too, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I mean. : 

Mr. Kimpatt. I might state, also—we have not mentioned it here— 


this is a broad problem, but we are planning to make a move to Bonn 
of the HICOG headquarters. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Fioop. Under the motor vehicles it looks as though the auto- 
bahns are back in shape. There is $5,743. 

Mr. Kimpatu. Yes, sir. That is for the replacement of 15 automo- 
biles, all of 1947 vintage, all over 50,000 and some of them as high as 
100,000 miles. ; 

Mr. Fioop. That is consistent with the mileage limit; it is not the 
fault of the German highways? 

Mr. Krupauu. No, sir. As a matter of fact, where you can use the 
autobahns they are in good shape. It is just a matter of mileage. 
As you probably. know, we have quite a bit of territory to cover, 
particularly in Bavaria. 

Mr. Fioop. It is very late and I do not like to take any more time, 
but I feel I must, since we want to finish this section tonight. 

Mr. Stefan requested that I bring a matter to your attention. 
Some of us, including Mr. Stefan, have been taking up this problem 


with the entire State Department as it comes before us section by 
section. 


MAINTENANCE OF FOREIGN SERVICE INTEGRITY 


We are concerned grievously with maintaining the integrity of the 
Foreign Service of the United States as it exists today in the State 
Department. We have reasonable cause to believe that many ele- 
ments of the Government of the United States, legitimate and ille- 
gitimate, which include the ECA and many other and varied alpha- 
betic arrangements have their eyes upon the jurisdiction of the 
Foreign Service. They seem to be very unhappy that they see the 
ax approaching and. that they may be out of business. As any good 
bureaucrat, they hate to see these things terminated. They want to 
move in on the Foreign Service. 
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Mr. Stefan brings to my attention that when the military occupa- 
tion, military and civil employees, became HICOG that there was 
transferred over with increases in emoluments and salaries and 
whatnot quite a number of employees then in Germany and who 
now we find are in the Foreign Service of the United States. 

We feel that is a clear indication of what we believe amounts to a 
conspiracy under foot to move into that area through the family 
entrance or the back door under the guise of emergency and need in a 
critical area. 

We find they are even borrowing State Department terminology 
for good or bad. 

To what extent has that been going on in Germany? To what 
extent is it going on now? We want you to be placed on warning 
that we will do everything in our power to stop it. 

Mr. Byroape. I wonder if I might take one part of this, and then 
have Mr. Kimball join me as well. 

Mr. Fioop. I wish the record to show that Mr. Stefan joins with 
me in this line of examination. 

Mr. Byroape. For the first part, we have an unusual situation in 
Germany, in that ECA and State are completely combined in Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. Completely combined? 

Mr. Byrroapr. Yes, sir. Mr. MeCloy is the ECA Administrator 
for Germany and he is the United States High Commissioner for 
Germany. 

Mr. Froop. That makes Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde an amateur. 

Mr. Byroape. It has worked very beautifully. There have not 
been two missions in Germany. The ECA activities and the economic 
activities of the State Department of an allied nature have been com- 
bined. It is all done in one staff and it all works for Mr. McCloy. 

Mr. F.Loop. Colonel, that is very good and I am glad to have the 
information, but I am concerned for the purpose of this questioning 
at this moment from this subcommittee with finding out how many 
people have gone into the Foreign Service either as staff officers or 
custodial employees or Foreign Service officers or of any type or kind 
or description, who slipped in through that back door. How do they 
get in? How long are they going to stay there? What do you fellows 
intend to do about it? 

Mr. Byrroape. I would like to have Mr. Kimball answer that. I 
wanted to make very sure that you understand that there is just one 
agency in Germany representing the United States Government. 

Mr. FLoop. That increases the danger in Germany. 

Mr. Byroape. Then I did misunderstand your remarks, sir. 

Mr. Kiapaty. Mr. Chairman, on your specific point and Mr. 
Stefan’s point, all persons taken in under HICOG were brought 
under the Foreign Service system. We used the Foreign Service 
system instead of the civil-service system. However, all of them 
came in on temporary appointments. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me ask you this: What are you? 

Mr. Kiwpati. I am Executive Director, sir, of the Bureau of 
German Affairs. 

Mr. Fioop. Are vou a Foreign Service officer? 

Mr. Kimpatt. No, sir; departmental career service. 

Mr. Fioop. You are what we call a staff officer? 

Mr. Humensixe. No, sir; he is a civil servant working in the 
Department of State 
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Mr. Fioop. I thought we got rid of that hybrid thing and created 
a Foreign Service. 

Mr. Humensine. No; we have two systems. All the people in the 
field we run under the Foreign Service, and all the people in the De- 
partment of State under civil service. 

Mr. Krai. I wanted to answer particularly the questions of 
the chairman. — 

All persons who came in were screened by panels, very highly 
qualified panels of officers, to determine their suitability for appoint- 
ment, even for temporary appointments. 

Mr. Fioop. Who did the screening and where was the screening 
done? . 

Mr. Kimpauu. This screening was done in Germany, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It was? 

Mr. Kimpauu. And it was done by representative officers represent- 
ing Foreign Service, representing personnel, representing the substan- 
tive offices, and so on. 

Mr. FLtoop. What is a substantive office? 

Mr. Kimpauu. And security. By a substantive office I mean the 
economic officers, political officers, as well as administration, covering 
the various ranges from your local type up to your political officer and 
economic officer. 

Mr. Foon. Is it true that these people, when taken in, were taken 
in at salaries and grades of $2,000 or $3,000 above that of the regular 
career Foreign Service and staff people? 

Mr. Kimpauu. The answer is that as a general rule—No. 1, the 
answer would be 

Mr. Fioop. Either they were or they were not. 

Mr. Kiwearu. The reason I was going to say ‘“‘Yes” and “No” on it 
was this, sir: Taking the average of the Foreign Service undoubtedly 
they were somewhat higher than the average permanent Foreign 
Service officer. 

Mr. FLoop. Why? 

Mr. Krmpatu. For two reasons: No. 1, we took them from the 
Army where they had civil-service salaries. Im many cases we reduced 
their salaries in giving them these appointments. That is one point 
I want to make clear. We reduced them from their Army grade to a 
lower Foreign Service temporary grade. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you not reduce them to an equal grade with 
the Foreign Service people? What right do these people have to 
come in there and get more money and more of everything else than 
the Foreign Service and regular State Department people? 

Mr. Kimpaut. I think there are two answers, sir. One is that in 
hiring people for temporary employment you normally have to pay 
more. When I say “normally”’ it.is quite customary in getting some- 
one on a temporary basis as compared with someone in a career. 

Mr. Fioop. My friend, the one thing that bothers us is the tem- 
porary Government employees. They are about as temporary as 
some of these buildings on the Mall. How temporary are these 

people? 

Mr. Kimpauu. That is another point, sir. We are now planning 
to send to Germany, the Department of State is planning to send to 
Germany, panels to select applicants for permanent appointments. 
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I will give you the names of the first panel. The Deputy Chief of 
Foreign Personnel, Mr. Ryan, the No. 2 man in Foreign Personnel, 
is the chairman of the panel. He will be accompanied by Robert 
Cowan, a very able Foreign Service officer now in Germany, plus Mr. 
John Devine from the Bureau of Public Affairs. 

They are to screen those temporary employees, some 331 who are 
now involved, who want to apply for permanent appointments with 
Mr. Barrett and his expanded “Campaign of Truth” to get people, to 
see which ones might be qualified for and desire appointment in the 
career Foreign Service. 

There are conditions to that. Let us say he is a Foreign Service 
officer, class 3, now. 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind the whole problem generally. We will 
get to Mr. Barrett later. Let us talk about thisGerman shop. They 
are in here. They have been crawling in the back door of your shop 
since this curtain went up. Why? 

Mr. Kimpatu. The point I want to make, sir, is that none of them 
have become permanent. They will only get permanency by ap- 
pearing before and being approved by a panel, which in many cases 
will Ma their grade for permanent appointment over the grade they 
have had as a temporary employee. 

Mr. Frioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Byrroapr. My worry is somewhat the opposite, sir. We are 

liable to lose many key persons we have in Germany of a temporary 
nature by September of this year. 
Mr. FLoop. You appreciate, Colonel, what our worry is. We are 
either going to have a Foreign Service or we are not going to have a 
Foreign Service. While sometimes you can get better people outside 
than within to do the job, nevertheless we must call this thing as we 
see it. We cannot have a lot of enthusiastic amateurs, qualified or 
not, destroying the integrity of the Foreign Service because they are 
enthusiasts or especially capable for the moment. 

If these people are going to be career people and dedicate their lives 
to the Foreign Service of the Government of the United States then 
they must know that the Government of the United States is pro- 
tecting their rights, duties, privileges, and so on. That we propose to 
do. 

Mr. Byroape. I appreciate that. 

Mr. FLtoop. And we want to prevent their jurisdiction from being 
infringed upon and prevent these temporary organizations that 
are set up for specific purposes from trying to encroach upon that 
jurisdiction or set up another kind of Foreign Service under a dif- 
ferent name. 

Mr. Brroapg. Well, we will accept that as one of our primary 
responsibilities, to see that it does not happen. I do not really believe 
that it is happening today in Germany. 

Mr. Froop. Thank you very much. 
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ForREIGN SERVICE 


FACILITIES 


LELAND W. KING, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN BUILDING 


OPERATIONS 


CARLISLE H, HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDERSECRETARY FOR AD- 


MINISTRATION 


in the record. 


WITNESSES 


HAYWOOD P. MARTIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 
WILLIAM -D. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATING 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


THURSDAY, 


CENTRAL SUPPORT 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please be in order. 
the first item to which we shall direct our attention this morning 
is entitled ‘Foreign Service—Central Support,”’ 
page 146 of the justifications, which page we shall insert at this point 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Foreign Service, central support—Summary by allotment 


Marcu 1, 


which appears at 
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Transfers and home leave 
Administrative travel 
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Mr. 
the current year’s 
The list of increases is set forth in the right-hand column at page 146 


and starts with a requested increase in salaries, in the amount of 
$35,820. 


Rooney. 








Mr. 


Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 


templated in this item? 
Mr. Martin. No, sir. 





REQUESTED SALARY INCREASES 


Martin, will you break that down for us? 
Mr. Chairman, that figure covers the sup- 
port of 413 positions in the central support item, made up of such 
people as our Foreign Service inspectors, couriers, building super- 
visors, training assignments, and so forth, for personnel that we have 
either in W ashington or in the field but with W ashington headquarters. 

The $35,820 increase is made up of two items, the first being the 
increase for statutory pay raises; and the second one being the extra 
work day in excess of the 52-week base. 
is the same for 1950 and 1951 and is proposed for 1952. 

Mr. Roonny. Are there any increases by way of upgrading con- 


This indicates a requested increase of $509,513 above 
s appropriations, which is in the amount of $6 749,521. 


The number 
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ADMINISTRATIVE TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for the requested increase of 
$27,000 under the item “‘ Administrative travel’’? 

Mr. Margin. That, Mr. Chairman, provides for nine additional 
inspection trips in 1952 over the number of trips provided in 1950. 
It is entirely a stepping-up of the inspection work. 

Mr. Wixper. The details of that are on page 152, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF INSPECTION TRIPS 


Mr. Roongy. What, if any, would be the advantages of allowing 
nine extra trips at a cost of $27,000? 

Mr. Martin. That will enable the Foreign Service inspectors—— 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. Martin. Sixteen—to cover more posts in 1952 than in 1951. 
The plan is to fill that complement in the coming year and to step up 
the inspections. 

Mr. Rooney. The salaries of the inspectors are included in the 
item entitled “Salaries, $2,298,800’’? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. You might tell us something by way of justifying 
the expenditure of funds for these inspectors, with the attendant 
cost of travel, and so forth. 

Mr. Martin. The purpose of the inspections, Mr. Chairman, is to 
visit our posts, as required by law. They are supposed to be inspected 
about every 2 years. The advantage to us is that we get a full report 
on the performance of work at each post, the performance of individual 
officers and employees comprising the complement at the post. It 
provides the means of an interchange of ideas for improvements, 
between the headquarters staff in Washington and the posts abroad. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Rooney. Have the inspectors during the past year accomplished 
anything by way of discovering employees who should not be con- 
nected with the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. In how many instances? 

Mr. Martin. That I do not have with me, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Does Mr. Boykin have information on that subject? 

Mr. Humepstne. Yes, sir; Mr. Boykin has information on that 
subject. 

Mr. Roonxry. Will he be in a position, when he appears here, to tell 
us what these Foreign Service inspectors uncovered, and something 
about the work that they do, whether they get results or do not get 
results? 

Mr. Humetsinz. Yes, sir; he will. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall take that matter up at that time, then. 

Mr. Humetstne. I also intend to cover that, as it is part of my im- 
mediate office, when I testify. 


MEDICAL EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for the requested increase of 
$4,900 in the item ‘Medical expenses’’? 
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Mr. Martin. There is an increase*of $500 for medical supplies 
and there is an increase of $500 for medical equipment. The balance 
is the increase necessitated by reason of the increased number of 
personnel proposed for next year, figured at the same rate as for this 
year; that is, for 80 Americans and 193 aliens. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been expended thus far in the current 
fiscal year for medical expenses? 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, we have that broken down on an 
area basis—the obligations to date. In the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, $25,510; in the European area, $92,215; in the Near East 
and African Affairs, $42,173; and in the German area, $56,916. 

Mr. Rooney. Does not the total of those items come to something 
in excess of the amount allowed in the current fiscal year? Are you 

talking about allotments of money or money actually expended? 

Mr. Wiser. No; those are the moneys obligated. I also have the 
allotments boken down on an area basis. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not concerned with the allotments at this time. 
I want to find out how much has been actually obligated or expended 
up to now. 

Mr. Wivser. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman; I gave you the wrong 
figures. 

Mr. Rooney. I was just wondering, because those four items total 
over $200,000 and you are only allowing for the current year $197,100. 

Mr. Wiuper. I wonder if I may supply that for the record, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please do so? 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


Status of medical expenses allotment, fiscal year 1951 


Amount allotted fiscal year 1951 $197, 100 
Amount obligated Dec. 31, 1951 124, 933 


72, 167 

The high rate of expenditure for the first half year is due to incurring of obliga- 

tions for nonrecurring items, e. g., purchasing supplies of drugs, equipment for 
health rooms, ete. 


TRAINING EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonny. With regard to the item “Training expenses,”’ while 
an increase of only $370 is requested, let us talk about the total request 
of $129,370. What is the present function carried out under the 
item “Training expenses’? Is it under this item that you send For- 
eign Service employees to colleges and universities here in the United 
States? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir; Mr. Chairman; it is. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you pay them a per diem allowance in addition 
to paying their tuition at the schools? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir; we do not propose to pay them a per diem. 
This item breaks down into university training for language, area 
specialization, specialization in economics; it provides for our assign- 
ments to the war colleges, 17 people. There is the American reorienta- 
tion program. 

Mr. Rooney. When you send a Foreign Service officer to the War 
College, do you have to pay tuition for him? 
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Mr. Martin. No, sir. e 

Mr. Rooney. What do you pay? 

Mr. Martin. We pay his salary. 

Mr. Rooney. You pay his salary, and nothing else? 

Mr. Martin. Nothing else, sir. The National War College is run 
jointly by the State Department and the Military, but it is under the 

oints Chiefs of Staff. We do provide a deputy for foreign affairs 
on the faculty of the National War College. At the Air War College 
in Montgomery we provide a faculty member also. For the Navy 
War College we do not and the Army we do not. 

Mr. Humetsine. We have students at those, too. 

Mr. Martin. Wo do have a student at each. The item covers the 
American reorientation program of bringing some of our officers back 
here for assignment to other agencies of this Government throughout 
the United States, to give them a first-hand view of the American 
scene and at the same time to serve with those agencies, such as the 
regional offices of the Department of Commerce, the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, and so forth. It provides for the people whom we have 
in language schools abroad. 


BASIC TRAINING FOR FIELD DUTY 


Mr. Rooney. The first item at page 155 is entitled “basic training 
for field duty (District of Columbia and New York City)’ What 
training for field duty is conducted in New York City? 

Mr. Martin. Through our facilities and the Department of Com- 
merce facilities in New York. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have at a tithe taking 
such a course in basic training in New York City? 

Mr. Martin. During the year, Mr. Chairman, about 48. They 
go in small groups, maybe two, three, or four at a time, depending on 
when they are available for this purpose. It is a short assignment of 
not more than 30 days. 


PAYMENT OF PER DIEM AT CERTAIN SCHOOLS 


Mr. Rooney. Do I understand you to have said that you do not 
_ pay any per diem allowance while these people attend various courses 
mentioned at page 155? 

Mr. Martin. We do pay a per diem while they are in New York. 
That is a short assignment of 20 to 30 days. For the university 
assignments we do not pay a per diem except in a few instances where 
we send a man for a quick summer course in a specific language, for 
brush-up purposes, and for a short period. We do not pay per diem 
for those going on a regular assignment. We do not pay it at the 
War Colleges and we do not pay it for the reorientation courses in 
language schools abroad. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do we find the costs of per diem allowances 
under this item ‘“Training expenses?” 

Mr. Martin. I do not believe I have a separate item on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Can vou tell us where it is, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiser. It is included in the “Travel,’”’ under this item. But 
it is not broken down separately. 
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Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much you spent for per diem 
during the past fiscal year? 
Mr. Wiser. I shall be glad to get that. I do not have it at hand. 
Mr. Rooney. Please insert that figure in the record, together with 
a statement covering the period in the current fiscal year from July 1 
to March 1. 5 
Mr. WixsBer. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 
The costs of per diem paid in training assignments were as follows: 
a es og ee wees Leen Gm Sonne tenes $63, 995 
Included in the 1950 per diem cost was per diem paid to 31 
trainees assigned to universities (approximately $41,850) at the 
rate of $9 per day for the first 30°days and $4.50 per day for the 
remainder of the assignment (240 days). 
Fiscal vear 1951 (July 1, 1950, through Feb. 28, 1951)_.-.-----_----- 23, 919 
Included in the per diem costs during the first 8 months of 1951 
was per diem paid to 38 trainees assigned to universities (approxi- 
mately $10,260) at the rate of $9 per day for 30 days only. These 
payments occurred at the beginning of the fiscal year before the 
decision was made in December 1950 to discontinue the practice 
of paying per diem to personnel assigned to universities for the full 
academic vear. No per diem is now paid to trainees in universities. 


CHANGE IN PER DIEM POLICY 


Mr. Wiser. I think the record ought to be clear that we have in 
the past paid a per diem for attending schools and universities, and 
that we have been admonished by the Bureau of the Budget that we 
should terminate that practice. 

Mr. Martin. That is right. 

Mr. Wiser. So that it has been terminated. 

Mr. Roonry. So I gather from all this discussion. I had been 
thinking that you people were entitled to credit for that rather than 
the Bureau of the Budget. When did you receive that directive? 

Mr. Wiper. We were so instructed when we were given our allow- 
ance this year for the 1952 estimates, Mr. Chairman. There was 
some discussion about it during last year’s hearings also, but this 
year there was a definite directive that we should not continue that 
practice. 

BUILDING OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for the requested increase of 
$10,000 above the current year’s appropriation of $194,000 under the 
item “Building operating expenses”’? 

Mr. Kina. Mr. Chairman, that is the increase in the total of all 
items involved. 

Mr. Roongry. What is the breakdown? 

Pee Kine. The breakdown is between ‘“Travel’’, ‘“Transportation 
of things” 

Mr. ee What are the items that make up the total of $10,000? 

Mr. Kina. ‘Travel’ is the same as the current year; ‘““Transporta- 
tion of things” has been reduced by $4,500. ‘Repairs of buildings 
and household equipment” has been increased by $5,500. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 

Mr. Kina. That is largely due to the increase in the number of 
Government-owned properties and is affected also by repairs to an 
Increased inventory. 
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Mr. Rooney. You have an increase of $9,000 under ‘Household 
equipment.” 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Kina. That is the repair item, Mr. Chairman, which also 
includes replacement. 

Mr. Rooney. Repair or replacement? 

Mr. Kiva. It is largely a replacement item, which is based on a 
percentage of inventory value, 2 percent. 


COMMUNICATIONS PAID IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Communications paid 
in the United States. ‘You are requesting a very substantial in- 
crease, almost a quarter of a million dollars above the current appro- 
priation of $1,850,000. What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Wricut. The increase between 1950 and 1951 is accounted for 
by rate increases, partial elimination of Government preferential 
rates, and an increase in telegraphic volume resulting from increased 
world tension, attributable most directly to the outbreak of hostilities 
in Korea. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us discuss the item ‘“Telegrams,’’ where you are 
asking for an increase from $703,000 to $950,630. 

Mr. Wriacurt. This is an increase of $247,630. That is the entire 
increase. I have here some charts, Mr. Chairman, showing the 
effect of rate increases on State Department out-bound tele raphic 
traffic. This is the actual volume transmitted in August 1950, showing 
what the actual cost was in August, what it would have been in 
June, and what it will be after January 1. 


ELIMINATION OF PREFERENTIAL RATE 


Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by the cost of rates effective after 
elimination of the Government preferential rate at British Common- 
wealth points? 

Mr. Wricut. We are losing preferential rates throughout the entire 
British Commonwealth. That has already happened in about 80 
percent of the cases and the remainder will take effect we believe as 
early as April 1. By that time we will have lost all the preferential 
rates. 

Mr. Rooney. Do the British get any preferential rates from us? 

Mr. Wriacut. I do not believe so, sir. I think preferential govern- 
ment rates are now being eliminated; they have been eliminated. 
There have been two things: the loss of preferential rates and general 
rate increases that have caused this. I have a second chart here that 
you might wish to see, that shows the history of the cost per word over 
a period of years. We have gone down for the last 5 years and now 
because of these factors that have hit us, we are going up slightly. If 
you like, I shall submit this chart. 


GENERAL OPERATING EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonsry. What is the explanation of this requested increase of 
$190,081 under ‘‘General operating expenses’’? 
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Mr. Wricur. The increase requested is principally for the trans- 
portation of things and for the expendable and nonexpendable supplies 
that are required to service the posts throughout the world. This is 
purely a matter of the field having the need for more replacement 
equipment. We have security filing equipment, we have trucks and 
jeeps, typewriters—for example, I am planning to replace approxi- 
mately 400 typewriters at this particular time, that are over 12 years 
old. The exact figure is 364 typewriters that are over 12 years old. 


REPLACEMENT OF TYPEWRITERS 


Mr. Rooney. Are you buying new ones or “‘rebuilts’’ from Federal 
Supply? 

Mr Wricutr. We have been buying over the past period of years 
rebuilt machines. However, I talked with Mr. Clifton Mack 3 or 4 
years ago about the need for sending new typewriters to the Foreign 
Service. Heagreed. At that time we started buying nothing but new 
typewriters, because we had to send them to such distant points 
throughout the world. We found that many times the repair of type- 
writers would cost more than the cost of a new typewriter, when you 
had to have it repaired at a distant point. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. What are the reasons for this requested increase 
under ‘‘Supplies and materials’? 

Mr. Wricur. This estimate consists of supplies carried in stock 
in the New York warehouse. An additional $55,485 is estimated for 
1952 to replenish the stock inventory. The history of the New York 
stock inventory is as follows: 

I should like to insert that in the record, if I may. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Inventory at the beginning of 1949 $334, 122 
Purchases during 1949 +122. 036 


Shipments during 1949_______- SEE RE CaS ete aera | . 291,910 
Surplus returned to GSA during 1949__.__.___- ee. : 43, 842 


aes — 335, 752 


$456, 158 


Total inventory at beginning 1950 
Purchases during 1950 +256, 546 


376, 952 


Total inventory at beginning 1951 


109, 802 
Estimated purchases during 1951 


— 225, 000 


Estimated inventory June 30, 1951 


Mr. Wricur. We have reduced the stock inventory over the period 
of the last 3 years until it has now reached a dangerously low point. 
We have brought it down from a total of $334,000 in stock on hand 
in 1949 to where at the end of this year we will be running at a bare 
minimum of something like $67,000 worth of stock on hand. That 
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is a very, very short supply and would not last us more than 2 months. 
Ps the basis of how it is used throughout the world it is unreasonably 
ort. 


SECURITY EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonzy. Tell us about this item of security equipment, at 
age 164, for which there is a requested increase from $46,000 to 
$85,740? 

Mr. Wricur. Security equipment consists of such things as bar 
and lock sets to fix our filing equipment so that it cannot be tampered 
with; for safes, filmg cabinets, things of that type. That is supervised 
very carefully by our field security officers who cooperate with our 
administrative people in determining the needs. We have even gone 
to this extent, that we are shipping safes and security filing equipment 
from one post to another to equalize; that is, where one post has 10 
and only needs 8, we will pick up the equipment and move it to 
another post. We still need these increases, however. 


TYPEWRITER REPLACEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. We were speaking a moment ago about typewriter 
replacements. Is it correct that in the next fiscal year you contem- 
plate reducing expenditures for that purpose by almost 20 percent; 
that is, from $50,000 to $40,100? 

Mr. Wricat. I am sorry; I do not follow you. 

Mr. Rooney. At page 164 you have, under equipment, an item for 
typewriter replacement. The amount is $50,000 for 1951 and $40,100 
estimated for 1952. 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. We are asking for less money for 
1952, and that lesser money is being used to replace 364 old type- 
writers, that are over 12 years old. That is a lesser amount than we 
asked for this year. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there any other item in this budget under ‘Central 
support for the Foreign Service’’ that concerns typewriter replace- 
ment? 

Mr. Wriacxt. No, sir; that is centrally handled. 

Mr. Rooney. $40,100 is for how many machines? 

Mr. Wricurt. 364 typewriters; 32 adding: and calculating ma- 
chines—— 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking only of typewriter replacement. 

Mr. Wricut. 364, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many were you allowed in the current fiscal 
year? 

Mr. Wricart. I will insert that in the record, if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. And for the fiscal year 1950, when the appropriation 
was in the amount of $66,565? 

Mr. Wricur. May I insert that in the record, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information is as follows :) 

The presentation to the Congress for the fiscal years 1950 and 1951 did not 
show specific moneys to be used for the replacement of typewriters. However, 
$66,565 was the amount of money used for typewriter replacements in fiscal year 
1950 and current expenditures for typewriters in fiscal year 1951 are being made 
at the rate indicated, that is, $50,000. The Department was able to purctiase 
approximately 600 replacement typewriters in 1950 and will be able to pro- 
cure approximately 475 replacement machines in 1951. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE LIBRARY PURCHASES 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about this item ‘Foreign Service Library 
purchases,” wherein the amount requested is the same as for the 
current fiscal year, $52,400. 

Mr. Wricut. This estimate is to provide diplomatic and con- 
sular establishments with necessary printed documents, periodicals, 
newspapers, and technical reference books essential for performing as- 
signed functions. 

Mr. Rooney. I read that in the justifications, but I am wondering, 
with all the money that is being expended through the Information 
Service for the purchase of books, periodicals, and so forth, at posts 
throughout the world, why you have to have this item. 

Mr. Wricur. These are different types of items; such things as a 
customs guide. That is an expensive document that we have to pro- 
vide one volume of, at least one volume for each post in the world. 
Then we also have to have Dun & Bradstreets and also such things as 
the New York Times for the local offices to peruse, to keep up with 
the news here. But these are principally maps, documents that are 
used in the work of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Roonry. We certainly buy enough copies of the New York 
Times through the Information Service for the officers at the posts 
to read, do we not? 

Mr. Wrieurt. I could not say that we have enough, sir. This is a 
limited distribution. The newspapers that we buy only amount to 
$13,000 out of this fund of $52,000. That is-to supply 275 posts 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Rooney. Each of the areas has a newspaper fund, do they not? 

Mr. Wriaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Then why do we have to have this item of $52,400 
on top of that? 

Mr. Wricut. The areas have newspaper funds to purchase papers 
that they find in the country in which they are working. These are 
American subscriptions that are sent out to the various posts. The 
areas get economic information from the local papers. 

Mr. Roonery. Are there any questions on the general item ‘For- 
eign Service, central support’’? 


REDUCTION IN VOLUME OF COMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. I am glad to see that particular attention has been 
given, largely because of interest evidenced by this committee through 
several years, by these people to the question of communication costs. 
I think it was largely as a result of the efforts of this committee that 
considerable savings were made by the Department in the field of 
communications and especially the utilization of telegraphic trans- 
mission. 

Mr. Rooney. The Bureau of the Budget took the credit for that. 

Mr. Fioop. I think we will take it before the Bureau of the Budget 
even thought of it, just on general principles. I give the Bureau of the 
Budget credit for as little as possible. I think this is a good example. 
The presentation of these charts shows that you are still alert, anyhow. 

Mr. Rooney. The difficulty, Mr. Flood, is that the expenditure in 
1950 was approximately half a million dollars while the request for 
the 1952 fiscal year is almost a million dollars, for telegrams. 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course, my comments have to do only with the 
period to the end of the present fiscal year. I am commenting upon 
their performance. I reserve further comments until I find out what 
their future activities are going to be. 

Mr. Wrieutr. Mr. Chairman, the traffic after Korea broke last 
June went up 50 percent, in the month of July, on a world-wide basis; 
that is, the traffic we were forced to handle in the Department of 
State. We have taken these steps. We have had each Assistant 
Secretary fully briefed and he has sent a message to the field about 
brevity in message, cutting out unnecessary words, and so forth. We 
have now reduced the total words per message appreciably. However, 
the number of messages, I regret to say, is up 11.6 percent over last 
year. 

Mr. FLoop. I am not sure that you can control that, under the 
circumstances. 

Mr. Wrieut. That is right, sir. 


UTILIZATION OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Fioop. Is there any way you can utilize counterpart funds in 
your division which has to do with repair of properties and repair of 
equipment and acquisition of equipment in establishments abroad? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. In fact, at every post where foreign currency 
liquid credits are available we are using them 100 percent for our 
field expenses. ' 

Mr. Fioop. Have you had volunteered by this auxiliary Foreign 
Service—or maybe yours is the auxiliary Foreign Service; but there 
exists a service known as the ECA, that have taken over the Foreign 
Service of the United States, if you have not found that out yet. 
They are all skilled businessmen, skilled in the manipulation of finances. 
Have they brought to your attention the great service that they can 
render to you by releasing counterpart funds for your use? 

Mr. Kine. I must answer that by saying that we have brought it 
to their attention. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you will be surprised to know that they are under 
the impression that they thought it up? 

Mr. Kina. I see. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with you, but I am just trying to find out 
whether you knew that tehy were running the Foreign Service, or 
whether you were aware of how good they are. 

Mr. Kine. The ECA? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Kine. I prefer not to comment, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand; you do not want to be profane; I do not 
blame you. 

Mr. Wiczer. May I suggest that we say for the record that the 
ECA has turned over to the Treasury some $27 million in the use of 
which we have been participating? 

Mr. Fioop. | highly approve the use of such funds. I think every 
conceivable use should be made of them. I am not satisfied that we 
are exhausting that possibility. But I certainly object to the impres- 
sion being created by the ECA men in foreign capitals that they are 
thinking these things up out of their own little heads. 
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Mr. Kina. I think I can report to you, or to this committee, that 
there has been a very considerable improvement in the utilization of 
counterpart funds, certainly for the buildings program. As one 
point in case, there has been acquired the new Embassy in Lisbon, 
which was wholly financed from counterpart funds this year, offset 
from the regular building funds appropriation. 

Mr. FLtoop. Why can we not utilize these funds up to 100 percent 
of the possibility for every need that we have, for any purpose what- 
soever? 

Mr. Wivser. That is largely a question, Mr. Chairman, of the 
reservation of those funds for strategic materials. ICA has cooper- 
ated very effectively in making available funds that are not presently 
required for strategic materials and other stockpiling purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. Can we say that every possible and practicable use is 
now being made in every area of counterpart funds where they exist, 
for the Government of the United States in those areas, with par- 
ticular reference to the State Department, and with special reference 
to the Foreign Service Division of the State Department, where the 
treaties and the agreements and the reservations permit? 

Mr. Wixser. | think that is a correct statement, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You think it is? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not. Why am I right? I do not know why I 
think that way. Can you tell me why I am right? 

Mr. Kina. I think the answer to that question, since you have 
asked me directly-——— j 

Mr. Fioop. Prove that I am right. I know that I am right. 

Mr. Kina. Certain reservations in the counterpart funds are made 
by law to cover what they call stockpiling operations. 


RESTRICTIONS ON COUNTERPART FUNDS AVAILABLE 


Mr. Fioop. My question was qualified in such a way as to include 
reservations. Did you hear the full question? I said ‘keeping in 
mind reservations and keeping in mind the agreements of which I am 
aware”. I am aware that in different areas there are different agreé- 
ments and different reservations. I know about them, but there is 
no master agreement? 

Mr. Witser. There are no legal reservations as such on the use of 
the 5-percent counterpart funds. The only reservation is an adminis- 
trative one whereby, under the authority of the Foreign Aid Act, 
ECA will reserve—and, of course, they have the first call on those 
funds—for strategic materials and stockpiling. 

Mr. Fuioop. Of course, the stockpiling reservation plus the ECA 
administrative reservation are both reservations and reduce the 
quantum of the fund? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Separate and distinct from that, are we taking ad- 
vantage in every conceivable way of the corpus that remains after 
the reservations—for your purposes especially? 

Mr. Wivzer. We have been working very closely with the ECA 
in attempting to do just that. There have been problems by way of 
their trying to determine what their full requirements would be for 
stockpiling. 
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Mr. FLoop. I am concerned over the fact that they may have im- 
posed upon the State Department and the Foreign Service too much 
of what they think. They are an agency that should be withering 
on the vine, as far as administrative expenses are concerned. I hope 
they are. 

Now, are you injecting yourselves into this situation of counter- 
part funds more dominantly? If you are not, you should be. 

Mr. Wiser. I think that our discussions with ECA have been 
most cooperative and have produced this year, for instance, the entire 
$15,000,000 authorized for the information program. 

Mr. Foon. I am sure that the highest level here in Washington, 
the top two or three people, naturally will be most cooperative because 
of their high degree of intelligence. They want to hold onto the top- 
level jobs. I take that for granted. I know thatisafact. But those 
are not the people I am worrying about. Iam worrying about these 
irritants in the field. 

Mr. Wixzser. | think in regard to the use of counterpart funds [ 
should point out: that ECA has been releasing funds to the Treasury, 
and all the agencies of the Government are claimants for such funds. 

Mr. Fioop. I know all about the bookkeeping transaction on the 
counterpart funds. We have gone through that with our beloved 
friend, Mr. Larkin, in great detail through the years, believe me. We 
consider ourselves practically experts on counterpart funds and 
Treasury bookkeeping. 

What we did not know Mr. Larkin has taught us, though we are 
never able to catch up with Mr. Larkin. 

Mr. Wiser. There is this unique phase. In the case of ECA 
counterpart funds, they are the custodians; in other words, none of 
their funds are in the hands of the Treasury until they release them 
after they determine that they do not need them for strategic stock- 
piling. All of the other credits are in the hands of the Treasury 
immediately. There is that one distinction. 


Mr. FLoop. You are more and more in the picture, are you? 
Mr. Wizzer. Yes. 


MINISTERS IN THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Fioop. Now, I would like to ask Mr. Martin a few questions. 

How many ministers do we still have left in the Foreign Service— 
personnel with the rank of minister? I do not mean an honorary 
title just for protocol reasons, but operating at the level of certified 
ministry in foreign capitals or cities. 

Mr. Martin. Do you mean as distinguished from the class of career 
ministers? 

Mr. Fioop. I mean as distinguished from ambassadors. 

Mr. Martin. I do not have that information immediately available. 

Mr. Fioop. I thought you could toss that one right off the end of 
your tongue. 

Mr. Martin. I should be able to. 

Mr. Fioop. If you do not have it available, you do not have it 
available. Are there many? 

Mr. Humensine. Very few. There is a minister to Switzerland and 
a minister to Iceland and a minister to Saudi Arabia, I believe. There 
are relatively few but I'll furnish a list for the record. 
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Mr. Fioop. What is the British opposite number in Saudi Arabia? 
Mr. Hume xsine. That I do not know. I can furnish it for the 
record. 

(The information is as follows:) 


A check of the record indicates that the United States Chief of Mission to 
Saudi Arabia is an Ambassador. His British opposite number in Saudi Arabia 
is also an Ambassador. 

The United States chiefs of mission in the following countries serve as ministers 
(as distinguished from ambassadors) : 


Austria Luxemburg 
Kingdom of Cambodia ! Nepal 2 

Finland Rumania 
Hungary Switzerland 
Iceland Syria 

Jordan State of Vietnam ! 
Kingdom of Laos ! Yemen 3 

Lebanon 


1 The United States Minister at Saigon, Vietnam, is accredited also to the Kingdoms of Cambodia and 


4008. 
2 The United States Ambassador to India is accredited also as Minister to Nepal. 
3 The United States Ambassador to Saudi-Arabia is accredited also as Minister to Yemen. 


Mr. Fioop. What is the British opposite and the French opposite 
number in Switzerland? 

Mr. Humetsine. The Swiss do not have anything but ministers 
accredited to any other nation. They feel strongly about keeping it 
at that level. 

Mr. Fioop. That was going to be my next question: Why is not 
the chief of mission at Berne, Switzerland, an ambassador? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Out of courtesy to Switzerland. That is the way 
they want it. 

Mr. Fioop. The Swiss prefer to have their chief of mission to all 
capitals at the level of minister only, and for protocol reasons our ac- 
credited chiefs are likewise of the same rank? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You shock me by not being aware of the minister at 
Luxemburg. 

Mr. Humetsine. Touché. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the chances of raising the ministry of Luxem- 
burg to an embassy over the week end, or so? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is the prerogative of the President. 

Mr. Fioop. Entirely? 

Mr. Humetsine. Entirely, subject, of course, to concurrence by 
the Luxemburg Government. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure he is aware of it? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes sir. 


AMERICAN REORIENTATION 


Mr. Fioop. Do you follow as meticulously as the circumstances 
permit the recall of Foreign Service people for American reorientation? 

Mr. Martin. Yes; we do. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not take too elasticly the opinion of the Con- 
gress that it should be done, do you? You do not permit circum- 
stances to arise off the cuff to prevent the rule from operating? 

Mr. Martin. No, sir. We have operated it. Of course, the reori- 
entation comes in several parts, but the principal item, the one of 
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assigning our people to other agencies operating domestically so they 
get to the grass roots, we have been operating that. 

Mr. Fioop. I am concerned chiefly about your getting them out of 
Washington and into the provinces. 

Mr. Marriy. That we are doing. 

Mr. Fioop. That you do? 

Mr. Martin. That we are doing. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is a recognized important practice in the 
section, is it? 

Mr. Martin. It is; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How many exceptions have you made in the last 
3 years? 

Mr. Martin. The program was started, Mr. Flood, only 2 years 
ago. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Martin. We have had, I would say roughly, 20 or 25 officers 
on assignments for extended period, a minimum of 3 months to 6 or 
9 months. 

Mr. Fuioop. Is it very clearly understood among the Foreign 
Service personnel that this rotation of service for recall to the home 
country—in this case the United States—is a rigid rule which will be 
excepted to under the most extraordinary cricumstances? 

Mr. Martin. It is, sir, and the officers who have had these assign- 
ments speak very favorably of them. There was some reluctance in 
the beginning on the part of some of the officers because they did not 
fully appreciate the real reason and the part that it would play in the 
personnel program. 

Mr. Fioop. We are not surprised to hear that. Our association 
with some Foreign Service officers and their families abroad, and on 
shipboard coming back when they have been lamenting the recall, only 
justifies the action taken by the Congress and by the President in 
insisting upon this program’s execution. We are aware of that. We 
are not surprised that certain Foreign Service officers have been most 
unhappy to return to the United States where their acquired accents 
are no longer of much help to them. That, however, we think has 
always been a glaring minimum as opposed to the complete body of 
the great Foreign Service? These few characters that do turn up 
periodically we hope to eliminate, or change their type, as a result of 
this system. That is why we are concerned that it be executed to 
the letter, unless the circumstances are rather unusual. 

Is that the policy of the Department, and does the Foreign Service 
know that it is? 

Mr. Martin. That is definitely the policy of the Department, and 
the people in the Service know that. 

Mr. FLoop. I hope that you will send a copy of this testimony to 
all the Foreign Service officers so that they can read what we are 
talking about as of this minute. 

Mr. Marty. I shall be very happy to do so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, you should make these hearings required 
reading in the Foreign Service and the State Department at large, 
if it does not cost too much money to print them. 

Mr. Witzer. We do, sir. 

Mr. Foon. It will be good for their souls. 
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I never cease to be baffled—and of course I am easily baffled—but 
in this particular instance I am mystified, and continue to be, by the 
machinations and the cabal and the subterranean processes of the 
inside clique of the Foreign Service who give birth to assignments. 
Are you part of that mysterious, ephemeral, unknown king-making 
group who decide that Joe Zilch will have the last job at point X? 

Mr. Martin. I am. 

Mr. Fioop. How interesting. 

Mr. Martin. I am Director of Personnel. I am not a Foreign 
Service officer, nor a member of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Froop. You are one of the guys of whom I speak at this 
moment. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been in that rarified atmosphere? 

Mr. Martin. As Director of Personnel, for just over a year and a 
half. 

Mr. FLoop. Then you are not too bad, I suppose. You have not 
been soiled. 

Mr. Martin. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is not much sense in going into this with you. 
If you are only acquainted with that high-level operation for a year, 
I am not sure that you are aware of all the evils, although I will bet 
you are becoming rapidly astounded at their operation, unless you 
have succumbed to them. 

Can you give us an opinion and indicate the cerebral processes of 
these wer giants who come up with these decisions? 


ASSIGNMENTS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Martin. On the assignments of the personnel? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

There is a vacancy at Habana in the rank of Ambassador and in 
Switzerland in the rank of Minister, and there are a few scattered 
odds and ends here and there throughout the globe, two or three of 
them that you and I know of—now that Spain has been disposed 
of—which are completely out of your level, but the others that you 
dabble in, that you get a shot at, how do you go about this thing? 

Say, for example, some ambassador gets hit by a truck at point 
X and then it starts. What happens? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Flood, the appointment of chiefs of mission is 
a Presidential prerogative, and my office processes the papers on 
those; but as far as the decision is concerned, we have no discretion. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not mean the political appointments now; I mean 
the appointments that come up from within the Service. Now, the 
vacancy takes place, or you have reason to believe one is about to 
occur, and through your grapevine you do not miss, and now you 
are going to move in and grab that one for Joe Zilch in the Foreign 
Service, as he is one of the boys—he belongs—he is one of the white- 
haired children and his number is up. 

Mr. Humetsine. That is my responsibility, unfortunately. 

Mr. Fioop. So. Well—— 

Mr. Humetsine. I am stuck with that. 

Mr. Froop. All right, you bare your breast to that one. 

Mr. Humetsine. Also, I am not a Foreign Service officer. 
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Mr. Fioop. Do you mean that you are the guy who decides? 

Mr. Humetsine. I am stuck with this problem in the Department 
of State. That does not mean that I make the decision for the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 

Mr. Fioop. No. You are at the end of the line. 

Mr. Humetstne. I am at the end of the line in the State Depart- 
ment. When a chief of mission vacancy occurs, I consult with my 
personnel shop. I consult always with Mr. Martin as Director of 
Personnel and Mr. Durbrow as Chief of the Foreign Service Personnel. 
We consult on the particular vacancy and talk about the various 
candidates. I ask them to prepare a list of candidates; individuals 
who seem to have the qualifications to fill particular vacant posts. 
That list comes up from thai channel tome. Then I am im a position 
to start my negotiations with the rest of the Department, in concert 
with them. 

Mr. FLoop. Your negotiations? 

Mr. Humetsine. Negotiations. 

Mr. Fioop. You are using the term advisedly? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. At that time we take the list and consult 
with the Assistant Secretary in charge of the area where the vacancy 
occurred. 

Mr. Foop. Is his opinion important? 

Mr. Humetsine. Very important. 

Mr. Fioop. These transient and ephemeral Assistant Secretaries 
who come and go like streetcars, you actually consider their opinion? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

, Mr. Fioop. That is interesting. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do they know that? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. All of them? 

Mr. Hume sine. All of them. 

Mr. FLoop. That is surprising. 

Mr. Hume tsrne. After that is done we make a recommendation 
to the Secretary and discuss each one of these people on the list with 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. 

Mr. Humetsine. We carry on a full discussion with the Secretary. 
The Secretary then discusses that matter with the President. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Humelsine, you know that I am concerned in my 
questioning at this time only about the processes vou go through before 
you get to the Assistant Secretary of State. Those are the important 
conversations. 

Mr. Hume stne. In those processes, I think that I can say quite 
frankly that on the basis of the individual’s record and the require- 
ments for the particular position to be filled, we are attempting to pick 
the best man for the job. That does not mean that we do not make 
mistakes, like everyone else, but I think that you could look at our 
record over the last several years under Mr. Peurifoy, and I think you 
will find it pretty good. I would be glad to go over the complete list 
of ambassadors, because I think that it is getting better every year. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you would prefer to see the Foreign Service 
fill every vacancy every place? 

Mr. Hume sine. No; I would not. 
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Mr. Fioop. Why not? You do not want to be cluttered up with a 
lot of wealthy politicians? 

Mr. Humetsine. No; we do not want to be cluttered up with a 
lot of wealthy politicians, but we do want to select the best men from 
the total resources of this country. Out of 150 million Americans, there 
are plenty of capable individuals who can fill many of those particular 
assignments more capably than anyone in the Service. 


REPRESENTATION COSTS 


Mr. Fioop. I recognize the capabilities of the 150 million American 
citizens as well as you, but my chief concern is, How are you possibly 
going to draw from that vast and valuable reservoir, the American 
people, for appointments as Ambassadors to Paris, London, and Rome 
and the important and strategic places, elsewhere throughout the world 
when you do not have the appropriation to pay them? I am talking 
about the people who are not wealthy, either with inherent wealth or 
acquired wealth, and who cannot conceivably or remotely afford to 
serve as Ambassador or Minister representing the Government, as 
many hundreds of thousands of qualified people should be able to? 
How are you going to do that? 

Mr. Humetsine. I must admit that at certain of those posts, some 
of which you have mentioned, particularly Paris, Rome, London, 
unless a man has acquired some capital of his own that he is willing 
to invest in the interest of his country, he cannot hold any of those 
posts. 

Mr. F.oop. In other words, there is a condition precedent to serving 
as Ambassador or Minister at many of these important posts in the 
Foreign Service, and the condition precedent is private income or 
wealth. It is impossible for the average American man or woman to 
serve in that capacity? 

Mr. Hume sine. I would say that because of the Foreign Service 
Act of 1946, and the provisions that you gentlemen have made for the 
necessary representations, at most of our posts the average American 
can Carry on. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you believe that? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not. 

Mr. Humetsine. Most of them can. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not agree with you. 

Mr. Humetsine. There is quite a number of them; for instance, 
London, and a man there, depending upon what his standard of living 
is, may spend upward of $35,000 out of private capital a year to 
maintain that particular responsibility. 

Mr. Fioop. How many posts would you say at the level of Ambas- 
sador in the Foreign Service of the United States would it take private 
income, substantial private income—and, in all cases, some private 
income—to properly, effectively, and efficiently represent the United 
States of America under the circumstances at that post? 

Mr. Hume.sine. I would say not over 15. 

Mr. Fioop. Fifteen? 

Mr. Humetnsine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is quite a lot. 

Mr. Hume tsinr. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. And those 15, obviously, are the 15 most important? 

Mr. Humetsine. Not necessarily the most important. 

Mr. FLoop. You would say that no one of the 15 would be 
unimportant? 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir; but the posts that are most expensive are 
where your main lines of communication will cut through. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me say it this way: Every one of the 15 are im- 
portant, material, and strategic posts? 

Mr. Hume sine. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And, under the circumstances of today, it is impossible 
for the average American, no matter how competent and well qualified 
he is, and how desirable he might be to the Foreign Service, under 
all the circumstances, special or otherwise, he cannot properly and 
decently and respectably represent the Government of the United 
States at that post? 

Mr. Hume sine. I think that is an absolute fact. 

Mr. Fuoop. It is an outrage. That means that you have to pick 
some wealthy guy. I have no objection to wealth as such, inherited 
or acquired, but I do say that the situation you have outlined to me 
at this point creates an absolute barrier to proper representation in 
many, many cases. Something should be done by the Congress of 
the United States, and it is not the fault, in my judgment, of the 
President or of the State Department, or of the Foreign Service. 
Some arrangement should be made, and the Congress of the United 
States should take some kind of action, legislative ection, and an 
appropriative action, so that the situation could be corrected, and the 
sooner the better. 

Mr. Humetsine. I think we could correct the situation if we could 
get sufficient representation money to take care of the expenses of 
these individuals. 

Mr. FLoop. Something should be done about it. That is not 
saving money for the best interests of the Government when that 
situation is permitted to continue. 

I repeat, as I did last year for the record, deliberately, that the 
Government of the United States cannot be better represented at 
any one of those 15 posts than they could be the chairman of this 
committee, the Congressman from New York, Mr. Rooney, and the 
Congressman from Nebraska, Mr. Stefan, the ranking minority member 
of the committee. It would be my opinion, without knowing anything 
privately about their finances, that the loss of the services of these two 
gentlemen would certainly be detrimental to the best interests of this 
Government if it was ever found necessary to select them. They would 
be lost because of the prohibition of finances that we have just dis- 
cussed. That is penny-wise and pound-foolish and nonsense. 

Mr. Hume tstne. It would be a pleasure and a privilege to partici- 
pate in the assignment of either one of those gentlemen to any of the 
15 posts that you have mentioned or any other post for that matter. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Martin, the State Department’s biographic 
register of 1950 describes you, in addition to your other duties, as 
being a “‘fair-employment officer” appointed January 11, 1950. What 
are your duties as such an officer? 

Mr. Martin. My duties as fair-employment officer are to carry 
out the provisions of the Executive order which prohibits discrimina- 
tion in our personnel practices because of race, creed, or color. 
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Actually, we have had very little difficulty in that respect, which I 
like to think speaks well for our personnel program generally. 

I think that I have had two cases where the question of discrimina- 
tion has been raised, and in each of those cases I have gone into them 
personally and ascertained all the facts, and I have taken action 
whenever it is proper. One case was appealed to the Civil Service 
Commission for final adjudication, and our position was upheld. 
There was no discrimination. 

Mr. Presvon. That is fine. I note that you were born in Ozark, 
Ala. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. And, with that fine background, I am sure that you 
can fill this responsibility in a fair and impartial manner. 


ADEQUATE STAFFING OF HIGH-COST POSTS 


Mr. Marsuauu. Mr. Flood asked a question concerning the posts 
of Ambassadors at some 15 points. I would like to ask a question: 
Are we poorly represented now at those 15 points because of not 
being able to get adequate personnel to staff those posts? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; I think we have done well despite that 
limitation, 

Mr. Marsuatu. I appreciate the limitation; and I, like Mr. Flood, 
do not like to see a barrier put in tae way of filling the posts by some- 
one who could do a creditable job but is prevented from doing so 
because of a lack of resources. 

Mr. Humetusine. That is quite often the case in trying to pick a 
man. That happens. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Undoubtedly, there have been many times you 
could have filled these posts with what you thought would be better 
men for the service of this country than the men you did fill them with 
just because of the limitation? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHauu. However, you do not mean to imply in any way 
that the posts have not been filled, as I take it, in a good and creditable 
manner by the representatives of this Government? 

Mr. Humetstne. Despite the limitation, I think that each of these 
posts has very adequate representation. The Chief of Mission at 
each of these posts is as fine a man as we can possibly get out of the 
American scene. 

Mr. Srrnran. I did not get a clear idea as to the number of Ministers. 
How many Ministers are there? 

Mr. Hume tsrne. I will have to furnish that for the record. We 
have more Ministers than I indicated. I cannot remember the exact 
number. I recall since I answered that we have one in Indochina and 
one at Bulgaria and one in Albania. 

Mr. Sreran. How many do you have that have the personal rank 
of Minister? 

Mr. Hume sine. I would have to furnish that for the record. I 
do not know. We have quite a few that have the personal rank of 
Minister to assist them in their responsibilities throughout the world. 
For example, Mr. Larkin has a personal rank of Minister. 

Mr. Sreran. Why do we not get the entire picture, then, instead 
of just beating around the bush? 
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Mr. Humetsrne. I will get the entire picture and furnish it for the 
record. 

Mr. Streran. Will you also furnish for the record the number in 
the ECA that have the personal rank of Minister? 

Mr. Hume sine. I will do that. 

Mr. Sreran. Very well. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 

This Department has 21 persons with the personal rank of Minister and 11 
with the personal rank of Ambassador. There are 19 ECA chiefs of mission with 
the rank of Minister, and ECA has 2 positions by statute which provide for the 
rank of Ambassador. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you recall offhand how many there are? 

Mr. Humetstne. I believe that practically every chief of an ECA 
mission has the personal rank of Minister. 

Mr. Steran. Any Ambassadors? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes; there is. The special representative, Mr. 
Katz, has the rank of Ambassador. 





UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN CURRENCY 


Mr. Sreran. Is there anyone here really qualified to talk about 
this foreign-currency situation? It has been brought up here at some 
length. I wonder whether or not these witnesses are qualified to 
talk about that? 

Mr. Wiser. I believe that I am in a position to talk about it. 
These other gentlemen do not actually have anything to do with that. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have in mind specifically the ‘Foreign 
buildings fund’’? 

Mr. Steran. No; the over-all picture. I think it would be relevant 
here. The question has been brought up here at some length. I 
wonder whether or not we could go into that now, or should we wait 
until some other time? Where would it fit in best? 

Mr. Roonry. This would be an opportune time. 

Mr. Sreran. I stated before in one chapter of these hearings that 
it is difficult to determine exactly how much in foreign credit could be 
available to the United States for expenses abroad, since the problem 
is complicated by the type of agreements we have with our debtors 
throughout the world. 

Mr. Wivser. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. In some cases treaties provide certain options that 
we may or may not exercise and in other cases our laws provide 
specifically that they shall be used for certain purposes, such as the 
acquisition of properties. 

Now, in 1951, the State Department hearings indicate, page 784, 
some $822,000,000 available for certain functions. The Treasurer of 
the United States indicates some $37,000,000 in foreign currency is 
actually in his possession, much of which has been in his possession for 
a considerable period of time while we have been spending considerable 
sums of money in that same country. It is likewise quite apparent 
that many of these currencies bring a depreciated value while they 
remain dormant. 

Mr. Witser. That has happened in a few countries; that is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. The ECA acts provide the sum of 5 percent of counter- 
part funds shall be available for administrative expenses, and it can 
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be seen that this item alone will amount to approximately $750,000,- 
000, of which only about one-third has been earmarked for such items 
as procurement of strategic materials abroad, and so forth. I think 
the other day you and I agreed on that sum—$750,000,000. 

Mr. WiuBer. Yes, we did. 

Mr. Sreran. Of which only about one-third has been earmarked 
for such items as procurement of strategic materials abroad. What 
do you know about that? 

Mr. Wixser. Mr. Stefan, that figure of $750,000,000 that I referred 
to the other day did not include balances of this 5 percent ECA 
counterpart fund which they have not released to the Treasury, so it 
would be substantially more than the $750,000,000 totally available. 

Mr. Rooney. It would be $890,000,000. 

Mr. Sreran. $822,000,000 is what it is, from my figures. 

Mr. Rooney. I have $890,000,000. 

Mr. Wiser. That includes only $27,000,000 that has already been 
released by the ECA, Mr. Chairman, out of the 5 percent. 

Mr. Steran. $37,000,000, I think. 

Mr. WiLBeER. $27,283,000 has been turned over to the Treasury by 
the ECA up to December 31, 1950, so that there is a large sum in 
addition to the $27,000,000 that is still available in the ECA counter- 
part funds. 

Mr. Sreran. Reparation payments have been received in some 
cases and their disposition in some instances has been some what 
vague. For example, it is my understanding that the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France entered into an agreement to apply 
their respective shares of reparation payments from Germany to the 
United Nations for refugee work. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiser. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. It is also my understanding that the United States 
made its payments, but I cannot find that there is any accounting for 
this, nor has a committee of Congress passed on the propriety of the 
same. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Wixser. I do know this, that the disposition of the repara- 
tions was based upon executive agreements. I believe that certain 
Potsdam or Yalta negotiations pertained to that subject. There was 
a conference in Brussels where all the nations affected agreed upon the 
disposition of their respective shares. 

Mr. Sreran. I cannot find any real accounting for it. I do not 
know whether the other parties to the agreement fulfilled their obliga- 
tions or not. We paid our share. 

Mr. Wiser. I would have to get the story on that. 

Mr. Steran. Are you acquainted with the Italian case? 

Mr. Wiser. I am. 

Mr. Sreran. In the case of Italy I understand that we were given 
some 614,000,000 lira in reparation payments, of which only 140,- 
000,000 lira were deposited in the Treasury—the balance being given 
back to the Italian Government for a project of some kind. Can you 
give us the details of that transaction? 

Mr. Wiser. I cannot recall all the details. I do know that by 
agreement certain funds that were due under reparations were 
transferred to the International Refugee Organization. I do know that 
as part of that agreement certain funds were returned to the Italian 
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Mr. Sreran. Can you bring us up to date on that? 

Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to do that. 

(The additional information requested is as follows:) 

At the time when certain funds became available for distribution from the 
proceeds of German assets in Italy, the Allied Governments informed the Govern- 
ment of Italy that it should make available 1.75 billion lire to the Inter-Allied 
Reparation Agency, and, pursuant to arrangements made by the United States 
with the International Refugee Organization, the sum of 500 million lire was to be 
turned over to the IRO. This sum of 500 million lire is to be used in the 
rehabilitation and resettlement of nonrepatriable victims of Nazi action. At the 
time this program was decided upon among the Allied Governments, the United 
States agreed that the 500 million lire would be charged to the United States 
reparation account in the Inter-Allied Reparation Agency. In addition, an 
amount of 114,188,781 lire was allocated to the United States out of the 1.75 
billion lire and has recently been deposited in the United States Treasury. 


COMPLAINTS OF AMERICANS IN BLACK MARKET 


Mr. Sreran. Complaints are frequently received to the effect that 
American personnel abroad are profiting in the black market by 
manipulating currency in a variety of ways. Under our system of 
paying personnel this is possible. I can give you several illustrations 
as to how it could be done, but I will not go into details. 

What would you say about eliminating this black-market dealing 
by means of an amendment to the appropriations bill to this effeet— 
None of the appropriations provided under this act shall be expended for 
the purchase of foreign currencies whenever such currencies are held or may be 
acquired by the Treasury Department without dollar expenditure and are avail- 
able for sale to other agencies of the Government for the purposes for which such 
foreign currencies are required, unless such foreign currencies are procured by 
purchase from the Treasury Department; Provided, however, That procurement 
of such foreign currencies from the Treasury Department shall not be required 
under the following circumstances: * * * 

Have you ever thought of such an amendment? 

Mr. Wiper. We have, Mr. Stefan, and personally I think it is 
entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. Sreran. Unnecessary? 

Mr. Wiiser. Unnecessary. In the first place, as a matter of 
routine, if the Treasury has any local credits in its possession, they are 
automatically used by the deposit of dollars in miscellaneous receipts. 
As far as dealing in the black market is concerned, I think the record 
should show that in every instance where we can we actually make 
payment to our employees in local credits rather than in dollars. I 
know of no case that a come to the attention of the Department 
where there has been any question of dealing in the black market, or 

aining profit through the conversion of any dollar payments by the 
State Department to employees and subsequent dealing in the black 
market. 

Mr. Steran. You have had no complaints at all about that? 

Mr. Wiser. No, sir. 

Mr. Steran. I have had several complaints to the effect that Ameri- 
can personnel abroad are profiting in the black market by manipulat- 
ing currency in a variety of ways. 

sad Rooney. If you have the details they should be put into the 
record. 
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Mr. Sreran. I will give you an illustration. I will give you the 
method. Under our system of paying personnel this is possible. 
One method of this type of speculation is as follows: Employees of any 
given embassy or other mission receive Government drafts for their 
salaries and expenses and are supposed to go to the central bank of the 
country concerned and exchange it for the local currency for their 
living expenses at the legal rate. These employees are familiar with 
other European currencies that are currently in demand and in collu- 
sion with a courier, give him their checks, which are cashed when the 
courier visits the other country. He then brings back the local 
currency, which is exchanged for the currency of the country of 
residence, in the black market, and thus the employee is enabled to 
receive many times the amount he might legally be entitled to. This 
permits him to live for 2 or 3 months on what might otherwise last 
him 1 month, and he can thus obtain dollars by mailing some of his 
checks to the United States for deposit to his account in a commercial 
bank. 

I do not know whether there is anything to that or not. I am just 
bringing it to the attention of the committee and giving it to Mr. 
Wilber. He says that he has had no complaints at all. He did 
indicate that he had at some time thought about an amendment, but 
he thinks the amendment is not necessary now. 

Mr. Wiuzser. We have never actually considered an amendment 
necessary because, under the present circumstances, the present 
procedures, we are utilizing any credits in the hands of the Treasury 
as a routine practice. Therefore, no amendment would be required 
to direct us to do so. 

I might add that we have recently made an examination in the 
Treasury Department of cleared checks to our employees. So far, in 
the examination, we have found no indication of any practice whereby 
couriers were being utilized in the manner that you suggest. They 
might be. 

Mr. Sreran. I do not say it is true. It has come to my attention. 

Mr. Witser. We have definitely had it in mind, but we are taking 
steps, and have taken steps, to see whether or not such a practice could 
be in existence, and so far we have found none and have had no such 

-complaint. 
REDUCTION IN TELEGRAPHIC COSTS 


Mr. Sreran. It does seem peculiar when we have so much of this 
foreign currency, and some of it is lying dormant and depreciating in 
value, we cannot use for our running expenses overseas in all cate- 
gories in order to save the taxpayers’ money here. You have over 
$500,000 increase requested in this central support. I look at these 
transfers, travel, medical expenses, communication expense, and I just 
do not know if you can justify the increases in view of the condition 
of the Treasury. 

Wherever you can, I want to aid and assist you in making some 
savings. 

Are you still telegraphing complete Presidential messages, or do you 
use air mail? Your telegraph expenses are going up here. Are you 
using air mail more than telegraph? 
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Mr. Wricutr. Yes. We have increased the number of air pouches 
by approximately 20 percent in the past year. 

Mr. Streran. Do you have some samples of long telegrams that 
you have sent out that could have been sent by air? We have had 
them here before. The amount of copy put into some of the telegrams 
was unreasonable. 

Mr. Wricur. I would like to say this: We have reduced the average 
length of a telegram by 15 or 20 percent in the last 6 months. 

Mr. Streran. When the President delivers a speech, do you telegraph 
that all around the world, the entire text? 

Mr. Wricut. That may go out as a part of the information pro- 
gram of the USIE. Iam not familiar with the fact that we telegraph 
that. I do not think we do. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not do that? 

Mr. Wiper. No, sir. 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. 

Mr. Wricut. A comparison of data for the period July through 
December 31, indicates a reduction of 17 percent in words and groups, 
and 4 percent in messages. The important thing is the fact that we 
have a reduction of 17 percent in words and groups. 

Mr. Streran. To what extent are you telegraphing the full text of 
any statements or speeches? Are you using that or does that go 
through USIKS entirely? 

Mr. Wricut. I do not think we are. 

Mr. Sreran. You are not? 

Mr. Hume stne. I might add that when the President makes a 
statement on a foreign affairs political subject that we sometimes send 
out excerpts to the field. I do not think the Department would ever 


send out all of a Presidential speech unless it applied to a particular 
problem. 


Mr. Sreran. You summarize it? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Streran. And if the full text was sent out it would be by 
USIES? 

Mr. Hume sine. I do not know what they do. 


TYPEWRITER PURCHASES 


Mr. Streran. How about 300 new typewriters? I did not get the 
answer as to why you have not been using remade typewriters. 

Mr. Wricut. We were buying remade typewriters for use in the 
Department, from the Bureau of Federal Supply. However, I dis- 
cussed that matter with Mr. Mack, the Director, that is, the matter 
of buying new ones to send out to the field, because it costs so much 
money, when anything breaks, to have them repaired. 

Mr. Streran. Are not the remodeled typewriters reconditioned? 

Mr. Wricut. But the old one may break down. They may last, 
but after all they are not new typewriters, and it was thought to be 
the economical thing in view of the fact that it might possibly cost 
$75 to ship a typewriter back to have it repaired. 

Mr. Steran. These replace typewriters about 12 years old? 
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Mr. Wricut. They are over 12 years old. We have found it just 
good economy to use new typewriters in the foreign program and not 
use the rebuilt ones. Also, the rebuilt supply has been running out. 
We were buying some for our own use, that is, for the departmental 
use. 

Mr. Steran. What can you get them for? 

Mr. Wricur. We have been getting some new typewriters—— 

Mr. Sreran. I am talking about new typewriters; what do they cost 
on the average, about $100? 

Mr. Wricur. More than that now. 

Mr. Sreran. How much? 

Mr. Wriaur. I believe the Government price is somewhere around 
$125. 

Mr. Steran. What do you get in exchange for the old one; do you 
get anything for it? 

Mr. Wricur. They all go out on bids. They do bring in some 
money. I would say the average they bring in would be somewhere 
about $40. 

Mr. Streran. You get $40 for the old one? 

Mr. Wricut. That is my guess, but I think that is approximately 
correct. 

Mr. Steran. You are getting more than some other agencies do. 

Mr. Wrieut. We are getting three bids for each sale. 

Mr. Steran. And you are getting an average of $40. You do much 
better than some other agencies. 

Mr. Wricur. I would like to check that to have the record correct. 

(The following was furnished later :) : 


CorRECTED FIGURE FOR FOREIGN SALE 


During the past year machines were bringing approximately $40 apiece. 

Recent sales of second-hand typewriters in foreign countries have averaged 
about $20 per machine. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to your colloquy with Mr. Stefan, I want 
the record to show clearly that, in order to get those foreign currency 
credits you were discussing, dollars have to be appropriated. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. Wizzer. Yes, except for the Fulbright program under Public 
Law 402. 


PROPOSED PLANS FOR UTILIZATION CREDITS PAYABLE IN LOCAL 
CURRENCIES 


Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record you will please insert a 
table showing the proposed plans for utilization credits payable in 
local currencies subsequent to December 31, 1950, which sets forth by 
countries the total balance credits payable in local currencies as of 
that date, in the amount of $750,764,965. 

In brief summary, it would appear that there is to be utilized the 
difference between $750,764,965 and the balance expected to be avail- 
able for future plans of $472,000,821. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, I answered your last question in the 
affirmative. I should say that in there are counterpart funds made 
available to the USIES program for this year for which we do not 
have to deposit dollars. We were authorized to expend local currency 
in addition to appropriated dollars. 

Mr. Rooney. That is because this committee and the Congress 
authorized that practice to the extent of some $15,000,000? 

Mr. Wizzer. That is correct. 


ADDITION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. One further question at this point, Mr. Wilber. 
Yesterday afternoon Admiral Wright testified, in connection with the 
Far Eastern Affairs desk, that if they were given additional employees 
requested they might fill some of the new positions with employees 
who are now in the Department, in the Foreign Service, thereby 
effecting an increase in grade and salary for such employee. 

I want you to furnish the committee with respect to both the 
Foreign Service and departmental, a statement showing all promotions 
during the last fiscal year and the first 6 months of the present fiscal 
year, under which employees received increases in salary due to 
changing jobs. 

Mr. Wiuper. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, all increases of individuals in the 
Department of State that were not by way of within-grade pro- 
motions? 

Mr. Wiser. We will be glad to do that. 


The admiral’s testimony was to the effect that instead of going 
out and hiring grade 13 personnel from outside the Department they 
might well assign to that particular new job a person who was 
already on the rolls, and then by the process of recruiting refill a 
lower grade position. 

Mr. Rooney. That’s exactly what we don’t want to do. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1951. 
Bureau or Unirep Nations AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 
DURWARD V. SANDIFER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 


PAUL T. MEYER, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF, BUREAU OF 
UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs,” beginning at page 167 of the justifications, which page will 
be inserted at this point in the record. 


81707—51 17 
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(The statement referred to follows:) 


Bureau of United Nations Affairs 
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Mr. Rooney. I note you are requesting an increase of $22,300 
above the current appropriation of $1,325,665. The entire written 
justification consists of three pages, to wit, pages 167, 168, and 169. 

Who is going to attempt to justify this item? 

Mr. Wixeer. Mr. Sandifer, Deputy Assistant Secretary for the 
United Nations Affairs, will be the principal witness. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the Secretary for United Nations Affairs? 

Mr. Wiser. The Secretary is Mr. John D. Hickerson. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is Mr. Hickerson? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Mr. Hickerson is on leave under doctor’s orders. 
He will be back to present the other part of the United Nations budget. 

Mr. Roonry. How long has he been on leave? 

Mr. Humetsrnz. He has been on leave for about 3 weeks, expressly 
at doctor’s orders. He was ordered to take leave, but he will be back 
along with Ambassador Austin, when the main budget item on UN 
comes up. 

Mr. Rooney. I just called attention to the fact that in connection 
with a request for $1,347,965, we have only three pages of justifica- 
tions. 

Do you want to say something about this, Mr. Sandifer? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Mr. Chairman, this statement is intended to be a 
summarized, simplified statement of the justifications. That is 
what we understood was wanted by the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. That is incorrect. Suppose you show us where and 
how you can effectuate a decrease of 10 percent in personnel in this 
Office? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Mr. Chairman, I think it would be very difficult, 
from our point of view, to have a decrease of 10 percent in this 
appropriation. 

The past year has been a most important and most difficult and 
most crucial year in the work of the United Nations, as the committee 
knows. The measure of the load of work on this bureau is really 
determined by the scope and extent of activities of the United Nations. 

Mr. Rooney. There are two or three or four lines at the top of 
page 168 of the justifications, in which you take credit for developing 
recommendations for the United States share of the financial support 
of the United Nations and for work toward sound management of 
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such international bodies. Will you tell us what your Bureau has 
done for the American taxpayers during the past year? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Mr. Chairman, the item involved there comes up in 
the detailed justifications at a later date. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. SanpiFer. | certainly am. 

Mr. Roonry. We are now and immediately concerned with this 
request for $1,347,965. 

Mr. SanpiFrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In your attempted justification of the request of 
$1,347,965, vou tell us that the Bureau is developing recommendations 
for the United States’ share of financial support of international 
organizations rather than UN? 

Mr. Sanpirer. We develop recommendations for the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, tell us about it. 

Mr. Sanpirer. For contributions to the United Nations, 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us what you do? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Mr. Chairman, do you mean the actual contribu- 
tions to these organizations, what the organizations do? 


PERSONNEL REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. In order to justify a force of 244 people, you tell us 
on page 168 that a part of the work of these 244 people is to develop 
recommendations for the United States share of the financial support 
of the United Stations. 1 want you to tell us what you have done for 
the taxpayers in the past year in regard to this? 

Mr. Hau. I wonder if I could speak to that; it is the particular 
responsibility of —— 

Mr. Rooney. What is the matter with Mr. Sandifer? Up until 
now he has not said anything for it. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR FINANCIAL SUPPORT OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Sanpirer. Well, Mr. Chairman, our share of the United 
Nations budget is 38.92 percent. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Thirty-eight point ninety-two percent for the year 
1951. 

The organizational and management problems of the United 
Nations are handled in the advisory and administrative committee, 
of which Mr. Hall is a member. We advise, prepare the background 
material for Mr. Hall’s use, and for the work of the five committees, 
one of which is the financial and administrative committee of the 
General Assembly. 

That committee has to do with providing the budget of the United 
Nations, with the consideration of personnel, organization of personnel 
problems of the United Nations, and with the development and revis- 
ing of programs, coordination of programs in the various areas of the 
United Nations. 

During the past year, the past meeting of the General Assembly, 
we were represented on this committee by Senator Lodge. 
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We have to consider questions of salary scales, allocations, the activ- 
ities of the Secretariat, of the various sections of the Secretariat in 
carrying on the work of the political and security and armament field; 
in the economic and social work of the United Nations, the support 
of the Trusteeship Council and the work of the legal committee of 
the United Nations. 


REPORT OF SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE 


Mr. Roonry. Mr. Sandifer, in its report on the United States’ 
relations with international organizations the Senate Subcommittee 
on Expenditures in Executive Departments said: 

The United Nations and its specialized agencies have now been functioning 
approximately 5 years and no appreciable stabilization is apparent as yet. On 
the contrary, the subcommittee found that there has been a continuous increase 
in growth and activities which is clearly reflected in steadily increasing budgets 
and expenditures, projects undertaken, personnel employed, conferences and 
meetings, and documentation. In addition, only slight progress appears to have 
been made with respect to the correction of basic structural weaknesses and 
deficiencies, duplication and overlapping and proliferation of bodies and com- 
missions. Finally, the subcommittee found that increasing expenditures and 
activities have become a serious drain and burden upon the financial and manpower 
resources of many of the member governments of these organizations and may 
ultimately impair the effective operation of the entire system. 

What is your reaction to that? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Well, Mr. Chairman, we are aware there are prob- 
lems of this kind which the committee pointed out. 

The increase in the programs and in the budget of these organiza- 
tions has been, from our point of view, reasonable and moderate. The 
budget of the United Nations—I cannot speak too accurately, and 
Mr. Hall can correct me—has increased from a budget of something 
like $30,000,000 to $43,000,000 for the current year. 

If you consider the scope of the political and security responsibility 
that the United Nations carries out, I feel that is not an exorbitant 
budget. If you will look through the budgets of the specialized 
agencies I think you will find a few slight increases, and in some cases 
no increases. 

Mr. Rooney. The subcommittee of the Senate in its report also 
stated: 


United States contributions and outlays to the United Nations, its specialized 
agencies, emergency relief projects, and advances on the United Nations building 
loan have totaled approximately $424,000,000 from, fiscal year 1946 through and 
including fiscal year 1950, and present indications are that these activities will 
entail additional contributions and outlays in excess of $120,000,000 during fiscal 
year 1951; and United States outlays and contributions to the United Nations 
system and emergency relief projects averaged approximately 50 percent of the 
total budgets and expenditures of these organizations, 

What is your reaction to that? Is it any better than your reaction 
to the first question? 

Mr. Sanpirer. So far as I know the amounts given there are 
accurate. However, you will note that it includes a loan for the con- 
struction of the headquarters of the United Nations which is to be 
repaid to the United States annually, beginning this year, and there 
will be a repayment of $1,000,000 this year. 

Those figures include the contribution to the International Refugee 
Organization over a period of 3 years, which has been terminated, and 
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there is no item in the budget for this year for the International 
Refugee Organization. 

It includes, in addition, the amount contributed to the children’s 
emergency fund, which amounts to about $75 million. 


WORKLOAD 


Mr. Rooney (interposing). With the two questions that I have 
put to you in mind, how do you attempt to justify 244 employees for 
your Bureau? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Mr. Chairman, we find that we can only carry on the 
workload we have in servicing these organizations for the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies and the other organizations by a 
very heavy workload of overtime at the present time, by practically 
all of the members of the staff from the top down to the bottom. 

The situation, such as the Korean case, which began last June, has 
put a tremendous workload upon the Bureau of United Nations 
affairs and requires at times work around the clock of many people, 
especially those at the top of the organization—Mr. Hickerson and 
the people with him. 

The security aspects of this organization and the political part of 
the United Nations has been and is of immediate importance, and we 
are responsible 





ADDITIONAL PERSONNEL REQUESTED 

Mr. Rooney. You are asking for four additional positions at a cost 
of $22,300, without even submitting the slightest detail in regard to 
it, as 1 read pages 167, 168, and 169. 

Mr. SanpiFrer. There is a general statement—you are quite cor- 
rect—there is no specific statement, no specific justifications. 

Mr. Rooney. No details at all. 

Mr. Sanprrer. There is a statement on page 169, under “Estimate 
for 1952,”’ concerning the increase. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the general statement about the Korean 
War? 

Mr. SanpiFrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Yes; I can tell you something about it, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. You had already put your best foot forward when 
you wrote those three pages. 
PERSONNEL IN NEW YORK 
Mr. Preston. How many people, in addition to the 244 in Washing- 
ton, have you on your staff in New York? 

Mr. Sanpirer. I think it is approximately 195. I cannot give the 
exact figure. 

Mr. Hau. 189. 

Mr. Preston. 189 in addition to the 244? 
Mr. Hatt. Yes. 
Mr. Sanpirer. Could 1 add something to that? 
Mr. Preston. Certainly. 
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Mr. Sanpirer. The staff in New York vou referred to carries on 
the relations, the negotiations with the United Natiors and its various 
agencies and offices. 

There is a very heavy requirement on that staff for service functions 
of commissions, for the Department and with other organizations, 
and transportation and handling the business relations with non- 
governmental organizations and with citizens coming there to visit 
the United Nations and those coming to the headquarters to see what 
the United Nations does. 

Also for people coming from Washington. I just add thac to indicate 
that in addition to the regular political and economic and social pro- 
grams there is need for a staff of that size. 

That staff, in addition, I migh. say, serves the delegations that come 
from Washington, the General Assembly delegations. For example, 
they spend about 3 months in New York at headquarters at the office 
of the mission at 2 Park Avenue, and they perform most of the service 
functions for that organization. 

Mr. Prestion. You people are the backstop for them? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Our people backstop down here in preparing and 
coordinating the policy positions and papers that are required for the 
use of the regular delegation, the delegates to the General Assembly, 
and the meetings of the Security Council, the Trusteeship Council, 
and the Economic and Social Council. 

Mr. Preston. How many of the proposed number, 244 people, are 
stationed in Washington? 

Mr. SanpiFrer. They are all stationed in Washington. They are, 
from time to time, sent to meetings of various organizations, but their 
regular permanent station is here. 

Mr. Preston. How many of them go to New York and stay there 
for prolonged periods of time drawing per diem and subsistence? 

Mr. SanpiFer. I would say that during the General Assembly meet- 
ing, for example, something like 25 or 30 percent of the officers would 
go to New York. They would not all be there for the full session, 
but they go up there to handle special work. They are experts on 
special subjects, and they go up there to supplement the work of 
the regular delegation we have—the local, professional staff, and the 
delegation in New York. 

Mr. Wizser. Indicative of that fact, the total for travel for this 
office is $5,025, all told. 

Mr. Sanpirer. That does not cover General Assembly travel, but 
it covers travel for all other purposes. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. 

Mr. Sanpirer. But I think I should add, and I want to be quite 
clear and frank about this, of course, that if we have officers from our 
bureau attending meetings of the International Labor Organization 
or of the UNESCO, they are not paid for out of that travel allowance. 
They are paid from the international contingency fund. 


RELATIONSHIP TO AMBASSADOR AUSTIN’S OFFICE 


Mr. Preston. What is the dividing line between the positions of 
your office and the positions in Ambassador Austin’s office? It is 
almost not discernible? 

Mr. Sanvirer. No; I think there is a clear line. The job of the 
United States mission is that of a front-line operational and represen- 
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tational office. They do the negotiating on the spot. We would 
develop the policies and instructions here and do the backstopping, 
of the kind that is similar to the function of backstopping an Ambassa- 
dor abroad. The division is about the same. 

The relationship is much closer because of the fact they are nearer, 
and for that reason we do not have as large a professional staff in 
New York as we would have to have if the mission were located 
abroad. 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Preston. Do you feel that your bureau has performed out- 
standing service during the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Sanpirer. I think if we had not performed any other service 
than the service we performed in carrying on the work on the Korean 
case and the case invoiving the intervention of China, it would justify 
the existence of the Bureau in what it has done. 

Mr. Preston. I was about to reach the conclusion that you people 
would not be successful in getting China declared as an aggressor 
before you had to appear before this committee to make your request. 

Mr. Sanpirer. That was a long process, and took a lot of negotia- 
tion, but we did succeed in getting the resolution passed. It required 
a tremendous amount of detailed consultation here in Washington, 
consultation abroad by cablegram and otherwise, and continuous 
negotiation over a period of 2 or 3 months in New York, to achieve 
that result. 

I might add, in close relation to that, Mr. Congressman, that the 
achievement over the past year which is regarded quite generally as a 
great step forward in the work of the United Nations is the proposal 
which was presented to the General Assembly by Secretary Acheson 
that was called United Action for Peace Resolution. 

Now, it had been the feeling prior to the outbreak of the Korean 
episode that if the Security Council could not agree on action, if 
action of the Security Council was blocked by veto, there was no 
possibility of the United Nations carrying out enforcement against 
an aggressor. 

And, we discovered, as a result of the sequence of events in the 
Korean case, a way of carrying out the functions and making the 
United Nations effective in the face of a Security Council paralysis. 

Of course, when the Korea case began, as you will recall, the 
Soviet Union representative was absent, boycotting the Security 
Council because of the China issue. 

As a result, the Security Council itself was able to take the first 
vote on June 25 and June 27. 

But, the Soviet representative returned to the Council on the 1st 
of August and vetoed and blocked any further action from that time 
on. 

We found, as a result of that, that the Security Council needed a 
recommendation for action by the members, for effective action, and 
that would have to depend upon the extent to which the members 
believed in the objective that they were working on. 

We worked out a method for translating that into action by the 
General Assembly, by providing in this resolution for the Assembly to 
meet on 24 hours’ notice, for meeting immediately; by providing for 
a call on member states to indicate the forces in their nation, the 
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national force which they would be willing to maintain for use by the 
United Nations; and by providing that if the Security Council was 
prevented from action by the veto of any action, the General Assembly 
would immediately take up the issue and then action would be taken 
upon the basis of the recommendation made by the General Assembly. 

That offered a new field, a greater opportunity for the development 
of collective-enforcement procedures of the United Nations, and the 
procedure will be developed by committees established by the General 
Assembly, the Collective Measures Committee. Things of that kind, 
I think, are achievements of tremendous importance. They required 
weeks and months of work following the beginning of the Korean case. 


UNITED NATIONS TROOPS IN KOREA 


Mr. Preston. All right, let us take up another phase of this matter. 
Does your Bureau concern itself with the proposition of encouraging 
member nations to provide as many troops as possible for the United 
Nations effort in Korea? 

Mr. SanpiFer. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Does that come under the jurisdiction of your 
Bureau? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Yes; we have a joint responsibility in that with 
the geographical bureaus, particularly the Bureau of Far Eastern 
Affairs. 

Mr. Preston. How do you account for the fact that you have been 
able to get less than an average of a thousand troops per nation to 
join our forces in Korea? 

Mr. Sanpirer. We have actually—do you want the total figures? 
I could explain that if you wish. 

Mr. Preston. I have those. There are some 40,000 troops in 
addition to ours, of the United Nations, which is less than 1,000 per 
country. 

Mr. Sanpirer. That is not as much as we would like to have them 
supply. 

Mr. Preston. What I want to know, and what I think American 
people want to know, is why should our troops do it all? 

Mr. SanpiFrer. One of the answers is that in a good many of these 
countries they have commitments in other areas. 

Mr. Preston. Yes; we know about that too. 

Mr. Sanpirer. And there is the feeling that it would not be wise 
in the case of some countries having large numbers of forces to with- 
draw their forces from their areas. For example, the French are 
heavily involved in Indochina. 

Mr. Preston. We know that the French are. 

Mr. Sanpirer. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. But what about Latin America? 

Mr. Sandirer. We do not have any troops in the area from Latin 
America as yet. We have acceptance from Colombia; Colombia 
has a ground force that is on the way. I do not think they have 
arrived as yet. 

Cuba—the authorities of Cuba are supplying some. I think those 
are the only two that have been specifically accepted. We are 
negotiating with other Latin-American countries at the present time. 

Mr. Preston. It seems to me that one of the primary responsibili- 
ties of the Bureau of United Nations Affairs is to use whatever means 
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are available to get a respresentative number of troops from the 
different member nations instead of just figuring out the costs of the 
‘United Nations. 

Mr. Sanpirer. We fully agree that there should be more. 


OPINION OF AMERICAN PUBLIC 


Mr. Preston. I want to say this, and I do not know what you 
people here want, but I think I know what the people of this country 
feel, because we people in Congress come close to knowing the public 
sentiment of the people of this Nation. 

Mr. SANDIFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I think we know public sentiment. 

Mr. SanpiIFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. And the American people are dissatisfied, highly dis- 
satisfied with the fact that we have had to provide such a big propor- 
tion of the forces that are being used Korea to carry on the program 
of enforcement of the United Nations. 

Mr. SANDIFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The feeling is that the whole thing is being carried 
on through United States effort, and that the members of the United 
Nations have not seen fit to supply their portion of the forces, and that 
the United Nations has failed to live up to its obligation; that has 
become the feeling of many, that they are not living up to their obli- 
gation to provide a suitable number of troops to bolster up our efforts 
in Korea. That should certainly call for some very vigorous action 
on the part of your bureau. 

Mr. SanpirFer. I realize that, Mr. Chairman; it is a very serious 
problem. I think there is greater contribution than is generally real- 
ized. I do not defend it as being a large enough contribution, but 
there are 13 countries with troops, including the air and naval forces, 
in addition to the ground forces, and those troops have been giving a 
very good account of themselves. 

Mr. Preston. Indeed they have, and we are proud of what they 
are doing, but the fact of the matter is there are not enough of them. 

Mr. Sanpirer. We are making every effort to increase the con- 
tribution of other countries. 

Mr. Preston. That is a general statement. I want to know what 
you people are doing in the way of calling on members of the United 
Nations and letting them know that you feel that they are not per- 
forming their obligation to the United Nations effort in this regard? 

Mr. Sanpirer. May I say something off the record? 

Mr. Preston. If you wish. 

(Off record discussion. ) 


PERSONNEL ADDED 


Mr. MarsHatu. Of the positions that you listed here, 244, just 
how many of those are filled at the present time? 

Mr. Sanpirer. | think most of them are. I think there are about 
230 

Mr. Meyer. Two hundred and thirty-seven. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me interrupt you right there. Last year, ac- 
cording to the justifications we had before us, you asked for 221 
positions and an amount of $1,186,305 for fiscal year 1951. At that 
time you told us you were reducing by eight the personnel authorized 
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for 1950. How do you justify actually setting up 240 positions for 
1951, and requesting 244 positions for 1952? 

Mr. Wiper. May I say that the request for 224 includes the For- 
eign Service officers, and the 221 

Mr. Rooney. The figure which includes 222? 

Mr. Wiser. The 221. 

Mr. Rooney. All right, make it 224. Where did you get the 224 
requested for 1951? According to the statement on page 167 of the 
justifications you have 240 positions. 

Mr. Sanpirer. Mr. Chairman, those additions, the difference in 
those positions and those that we had, is because they were found 
necessary by administrative action during the course of the fiscal year, 
because of the increased workload as a result of conditions that I have 
pointed out. 

Mr. Rooney. You just went ahead and added some 16 employees? 

Mr. SanpiFrer. Sixteen. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get them? 

Mr. Sanpirer. We got them through administrative action, allot- 
ment made for the purpose of covering—— 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). Where did you get these employees? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Where did we get them? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. Did you just go out and recruit 16 more people 
on the outside? 

Mr. SanpiFrer. Yes. We were within the total financial allotment 
of the Department. 

Mr. Wiser. A formal request was made to the Budget Officer. 
The full details of the requirements were laid before us, and we made 
a very careful examination, and upon investigation of the require- 
ments, we increased the allotment for the office. 





PERSONNEL AppITIONS THROUGH ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Mr. Rooney. Has there been similar action in the State Depart- 
ment as a whole; if so, where and how many? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes; there have been a number of them. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details? 

Mr. Wizser. I would have to go through the entire document to 
bring that out, but they were a similar type of action, due to the cur- 
rent requirements in the individual offices. We have had to make 
adjustments. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get the money to pay them? 

Mr. Wiser. We had the money; we have had to reduce temporary 
help and otherwise make adjustments. 

Mr. Rooney. I want a general statement in the record showing 
in what offices you added people such as you have here, and how 
many are involved, and where you got the money? 

Mr. WixBeEr. We will be glad to supply that. 

(The requested statement is as follows:) 

The following tabulations set forth a complete analysis of the changes which 
have been made between the 1951 column of the 1951 budget and the 1951 column 
of the 1952 budget. These tabulations consist of the following: 

1. Summary analysis of personal services—Permanent positions. 

2. Schedule A—Comparison on basis of object class, with footnotes. 

3. Schedule B—Domestiec positions analyzed on office basis, with footnotes. 
4. Foreign Service positions analyzed by area, with footnotes. 
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The first tabulation listed shows that, including the administrative staff adjust- 
ments, there are 427 fewer positions in the 1951 column of the 1952 budget than 
there were in the 1951 column of the 1951 budget, as follows: 


Domestic service 
Foreign Service 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT oF STATE—COMPARISON OF 1951 CoLUMN 
oF 1951 BupGcer WirH 1951 CoLtumn or 1952 BupcEer 


Summary analysis of personal services—Permanent positions 





Domestic 


Foreign Service 





| 
| Estimated 
costs 


Annual 


| rate | 





Positions in 1951 column of 1951 | 


budget (at rates prior 1949 Pay 
Act) 


1949 Pay Act costs (1 line entry in | 


1951 budget) 


Portion of JAS Korea applicanle | 


to salaries and differentials 
Differentials in 1951 budget 


Subtotal 


Foreign Service positions on do- | 
mestic assignment shown in | 


1951 budget 


Subtotal._..______. singh 
Reconciliation to 1951 column of 
1952 budget: 
USIE administrative support 
shown in 1951 budget staffing __- 
Transfer to GSA pursuant to 
Reorganization Plan No. 20- 
Reimbursements.__....______. 
Sec. 1214 reduction applied to 
Foreign Service salary cost 
Transfers to “DPC” and 


+161 


| 
| $22, 044,923 | $21, 427, 147 


756, 775 | 756, 775 


5, 212 | 
} 
—402 | —1, 488, 855 | 


— 44, 800 
—6 | 


— 26, 000 | 


“Missions” in 1952 budget__|___- 


Specific reduction by Con- 
gress for foreign relations 


1951 supplemental appropria- 
tion: 

Science program 
Ruble revaluation 

Costs of additional Foreign 
Service officers assigned to 
departmental positions. ____ 

Within-grade salary costs (not 


included in annual rates) ___|__ 


Administrative changes (see 
schedule B) 


1951 column of 1952 budget .- 


' Comprises total annual rates shown for column, ‘‘New pay scale,” on schedule B. 


+81, 831 


+330, 688 
+209, 116 


+110, 355 — 106, 335 





4,878 | 23,178, 448 


+1, 273, 257 | +1, 254, 098 
_= tithes ue 
24, 074, 955 | ' 23, 438, 020 


—1, 432, 592 | 


22, 292, 908 


Num- Annual | Estimated 


costs 





495, 680 


246. 000 
, 048, 330 


32, 790, 010 


—1, 273, 257 | —1, 254, 098 


10, 439 | 


30, 348, 393 31, 535, 912 


| 
| 
—1, 696, 403 | —1, 697, 300 


+149, 750 | 
+200, 000 


+70, 600 
+200, 000 


— 488 


9, 016 
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ScHEDULE C.—Salaries and expenses, Foreign Service positions 





Compara- 
1951 | USIE | tive trans-| Reim- | Netdirect | 195) /1951 column 
Positions column | adminis- | fers in 1951} burse- column of 1952 


of 1951 trative | columnof}| ments column of 1952 | budget and 


f 1952 
budget | support 1952 (pull out)} 2 budget /1951 column 
budget budget 


of 1951 
budget 











EUR: 
Americans- .-..--..-- 1, 892 
a ee ORR 2, 377 








FE: 


























bs iptaiinee iheo Dis S) 0 293 302 
Re Be Se 326 22 11 0 293 296 +3 
NT 638 31 21 0 586 598 +12 
Special assignments: 
Americans. .........-.- 631 0 3 0 628 413 —215 











hbo deladgel 5,077 257 16 
RES ee 5, 523 590 18 


Ser se Spine 10, 600 


4, 457 —323 
4,915 4, 559 —356 


847 34 24 9, 695 9, 016 —679 


om 
- 
Z 
































Note.—The Foreign Service personnel complements presented in the 1951 column of the 1952 budget were 
based upon the authorizations issued for 1951 operations. These operating authorizations were determined 
by making adjustments for new programs or reductions in existing activities covered by the operating 
authorizations at the end of fiscal year 1950, rather than being based on the exact figures presented in the 
prior budget estimates. ‘The major changes in each area are as follows: 

ARA: Budget reductions thwarted plans to replace a limited number of aliens with Americans; 1952 


— = includes new positions for science program (4) and to strengthen visa staffs in Cuba and 
exien ; 


EUR: Reductions for posts closed and posts curtailed in Eastern Europe. 1952 budget column includes 
increases for science program. (6) 
FE: Reduction for posts closed in China. 


NEA: Transfer of Liberian Economic Mission personnel to point 4 rolls and substitution of Marines for 
civilian guards. 


GER: Transfer of positions from EUR for eastern European peripheral reporting. Provision for science 
program (4). 


Special assignment: Transfer of Foreign Service personnel on duty in Department to departmental rolls 
and reduction in training program, 


Mr. Rooney. It appears that we may have given you too much 
money to run your shop last year? 

Mr. Witzer. No; I would suggest that rather through administra- 
tive flexibility we were enabled to do the job. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the total number of positions you have 
added in 1951 above what was shown for 1951 in last year’s budget 
for the various offices of the State Department? Just give us an 
estimate. 

Mr. Wiser. I would hate to undertake to make an estimate. I 
would rather make a check on the record. 

Mr. Rooney. Just give us a very rough estimate? 
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Mr. Wizser. I am not sure I could even do that. 

Mr. Rooney. Are we talking now of dollars or hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars? 

Mr. Wiser. The total request, Mr. Chairman, for salaries in the 
Department last ng: under this appropriation, for fiscal 1951, was 
$23,318,180—in the Department. In the Foreign Service the total 
request was $32,544,010. That is on an annual-rate basis. 

he total request, in comparison with those figures, reflected in 
this year’s estimate, for domestic salaries, annual rate, $23,178,448. 
And for Foreign Service the estimate reflects $27,765,300. That is a 
total of $50,943,748 as the annual rate, over-all in the Department. 

However, there is an element here that does not appear on the 
surface, in that last year the budget justifications included adminis- 
trative support positions for USIE, in the regular budget. Therefore 
these figures that we refer to in last year’s hearing would be higher 
in most instances than those reflected this year in the estimates. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS AND POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you wish to proceed now, Mr. Marshall? 

Mr. Marswauu. Yes. In our conversation just before we recessed 
we were talking about the increase of positions. 

Mr. SANDIFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. And we talked about it in terms of the appropria- 
tion of last year. I was a little in doubt about your answer. You 
transferred funds as well as positions, did you not? 

Mr. Wiiser. Within this particular office; that is correct, Mr. 
Marshall. That was an internal adjustment as between either other 
offices and their staffs, or from funds for other objects. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Do you have the exact figure as to the amount of 
funds that was transferred? 

Mr. Wizzer. I can give you the figures as they were included in 
the estimates, in the total. That is, as we are now presenting them 
in this estimate for the next year. However, that is complicated by 
the fact that last year in the justifications there were included a large 
number of positions and a rather sizable amount of money for the 
administrative support of these positions financed through this appro- 
priation, so far as operations go. But including appropriations under 
the USIE appropriation, for the amount that was transferred over to 
this appropriation, last year we asked for a total of 15,812 positions 
under the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation, at an annual rate 
of $54,693,830. The 1951 total in this year’s budget was 13,894 
positions at an annual rate of $50,943,748. 

That appears to be a reduction, but as I said before, last year we 
justified the administrative support people for USIE in our estimate 
and this year they are not so included. So while there is an apparent 
reduction in our actual 1951 figure, between this year and last year, 
of 1,918 positions, and nearly $4 million, it is the relationship of those 
figures to the actual transfer that we would have to get at. 

Mr. Marsnatu. If you were to continue the organization as you 
have it, on the basis of the figures presented to the committee here, 


would you expect to make a transfer the same way in the next fiscal 
year? 
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Mr. Wiser. I think that is an administrative necessity, Mr. 
Marshall. We are budgeting now for a period of 6 months ahead, so 
that we cannot foresee what problems we are going to have office by 
office, and we do not know what crises we are going to hit. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. We are talking about an estimate of $1,347,965, 
as shown on page 167. What I am concerned about and trying to get 
a clear picture of in this set-up is in connection with this figure as 
presented ; do you feel that administratively in the next fiscal year you 
are going to have to do what you did in the past fiscal year, transfer 
money from some other allotment to this figure? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. 

The possibility of what you are suggesting is an absolute fact. In 
other words, we may have to take away from this office actually to 
provide necessary staff for some other office or we might have to add a 
few positions here if we hit another situation where we have to have 
more people. But that would be an internal readjustment within the 
total available funds. I think it has been generally accepted that we 
have never looked upon each of these individual office totals and staffs 
as rigid restrictions. Of course, we try our best to adhere to what we 
present to you, but we are now estimating 6 months ahead of the 
actual experience. 

Mr. Marsuau. I assume that these figures in this budget are the 
best estimate that you can give us of these various items? 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MarsHatu. What I was trying to understand is this. Does 
this money take into contemplation, a shift from some other fund to 
this fund? In other words, that would not be your best estimate 
unless we had some idea as to what additional funds you might have 
in mind that would be needed for this particular item. 

Mr. Wiiser. That is correct. I will not say that that is a daily 
problem, but these situations in particular offices are arising all the 
time where there has to be an adjustment one way or another, changing 
the precise figures that we have here. 

Mr. Roonrey. While Mr. Wilber very nicely and suavely answers 
these questions, I presume what you are getting at, Mr. Marshall, is 
the fact that this budget as it is presented to us does not show, to put 
it mildly, the true state of affairs? 

Mr. Marsuati. Yes. As a new member of this committee, Mr. 
Chairman, I am having some difficulty in trying to understand just 
how much this division is costing, on the basis of information that has 
been disclosed before us. 

Mr. Roonry. I can very well appreciate that because we are being 
asked to pass on a budget which indicates that in 1950 they had an 
organization of 236 emplovees whereas a year ago we were told that the 
figure was 224. They are misleading, to say the least. They do not 
show the picture. Nowhere in this budget will vou find a reduction 
of personnel to offset the increase in the Bureau of United Nations 
Affairs. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. The people who pay taxes in my district are 
interested in some of the costs and they are particularly interested at 
this time, I think, in the cost of the programs of the United Nations. 
I would like to sav that as far as I am concerned, looking over these 
figures, I have not found anywhere in this budget what are the 
salaries that are being paid in this particular division nor do I have a 
list of the positions. And I assume there must be some travel and 
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other expenses involved. In a discussion of this particular division 
up to now I[ have not seen any of those figures that I can lay my finger 
on, so that I would be able to understand it. 

Mr. Wivser. That is very true, Mr. Marshall. Of course, in the 
President’s budget there is a consolidated green sheet section that 
brings together all the positions. But you are quite correct that in 
the breakdown on an office basis, we do not show that information. 
We do have that date and would be glad to supply it for any item that 
you wish. 

Bureau oF Unirep Nations 


LIST OF POSITIONS IN 1952 BUDGET 


Mr. Marsnaty. Mr. Chairman, I was going to suggest that it 
might be well for us to have that. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


Bureau or UNITED NATIONS 


List of positions— 1952 budget 





» Increase or 
QF 
1951 decrease 
| 
Grade |-——__;—_—_—_——_ ——— 
Num- Annual Annual N Annual 
ber rate rate 
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Office of Assistant Secretary: | 
Assistant Secretary - pee $15, $15, 000 
Deputy Assistant Secretary. ___- 2,2 12, 200 
Special assistant to an Assistant | | 
Secretary..........._-. Leg de - 3 32, 250 
gS a a ee 8, | 8, 800 
Policy reports officer... ____- d 6 } 7, 600 
ERE Cee hac : 
Assistant policy reports officer | GS-12 A, 6, 400 
Secretary to Assistant Secretary Ss-9 | 6 4, 600 
| 5 y § 20, 500 
14, 900 
2, 875 
2, £50 
Subtotal__.......- ? : 27, 775 | , 27,775 
Office of Execntive Director: 
Executive Director 
Deputy Executive Director 
Administrative officer... __ 
Organization and management 
assistant. _. , Ae 
Administrative assistant _ 
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Communications Section: 
Communications officer 
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Documents and Reference Section: 
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Chief, documents section. _- 
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List of positions—1952 budget—Continued 
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Administrative Branch: 


Chief, planning and procedures.__. 

Chief, administrative services. __. 

Chief, fiscal services._............ 

ee administrative officer. 
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OTT et tet et et 
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ee BD et Be St OO et et et et et 


| eR OTe 
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Total, Office of International 
Administration and Confer- | 
SAIN eae Sena 95 | 501, 075 ; +2 |+11, 825 




















Grand total 240 | 1,325, 665 , 347 +4 |+22, 300 
| ! 





Other expenses 








63, 932 





! Prorated on a per capita basis. 


SOURCE OF FUNDS FOR ADDITIONAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. From what funds did you take the money to pay 
these additional employees in the Bureau of the United Nations 
Affairs? Can you tell us that? 

Mr. Wiser. I cannot specifically, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us this specifically? Did you use funds 
appropriated for salaries or those appropriated for other expenses. 

Mr. Wixser. | cannot say that precisely. We did one or the 
other. We lived within the total funds that were made available by 
readjustments within the requirements of the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. There is not much sense in this committee annually 
going over the budget for each of these bureaus and making recom- 
mendations thereon only to learn the next year that the Bureau 
within the Department has paid no attention to the committee’s 
recommendations. ‘The answer is apparent. We must, in the report, 
direct ourselves more minutely to each one of these bureaus. We are 
going to do that this year. It means extra work for us; but I think 
that we can do it. 

Mr. Wiser. The only firm figures in here from the standpoint of 
staffs are for the last actual year. That is firm, that is honest. But 
the other two columns represent our best estimates of requirements. 
For instance, we do not know that there have not already been some 
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additional adjustments that are not reflected in the 1951 column as 
presented 

Mr. Rooney. As matters now stand it appears that we must have 
given you entirely too much money for travel, for contractual services, 
for all the nonsalary items. Otherwise you would not have done this. 
There is no reason why, if you needed extra employees, you could not 
have come up with a supplemental rather than have handled it in the 
manner in which you did handle it. 

In how many other offices in the Department of State has this been 
done? 

Mr. Wixser. In a number of them; I do not know the exact 
number. 

Mr. Rooney. I want you to make a complete statement on this 
subject, with all the facts and figures, showing where you got the funds 
and how much was involved, by subdivisions. 

Mr. Wixzer. That is being prepared right now, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Marsa. Could you tell me, out of the 237 employees in this 
agency, how many are above grade 7? 

Mr. WizzBer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sanpirer. Mr. Meyer can tell you that. 

Mr. Meyer. I have it broken down between grade 9 and above 
and grade 7 and below. There are 115 in grade 7 and below and 122 
in grade 9 and above. 

Mr. Rooney. The question was, ‘‘How many are above grade 7?” 

Mr. Hatt. He does not have any grade 8’s. It is grade 9 and above, 
which includes all those above grade 7. 


FUNCTIONS OF THE BUREAU 


Mr. Marsua.u. How long has this Bureau been a part of the State 
Department? When was it organized? 

Mr. Sanpirer. It has been a part of the Department since 1944. 
It was originally the Office of Special Political Affairs and carried out 
the preparation for the Dumbarton Oaks Conference and the San 
Francisco Conference. So that I think it came into existence as the 
Office of Special Political Affairs in 1944. 

Mr. Marsna.t. I do not know that I am completely clear on the 
functions of this Bureau. If I may state that in my own words, per- 
haps you will correct me or add to what I say. As I understand it, 
the function of this Bureau is to supply information that the delegation 
in the United Nations may need in dealing with international réla- 
tions. Also they supply personnel to attend meetings of international 
organizations in order to gather information to be transmitted to your 
foreign affairs group, or the United Nations group in New York; is 
that correct? 

Mr. SanpiFer. That is correct, Mr. Marshall. Basically it is the 
bureau in the Department that has responsibility for working up and 
developing the policy that we have to apply in the United Nations; 
that is, in the General Assembly, the Security Council and other 
organizations. We either develop the plans or we coordinate with 
the geographic bureaus and economic bureaus and prepare and perfect 
that material and supply that to the delegations. 

In addition to the United Nations itself, it covers the specialized 
agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture Organization, the Inter- 
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national Labor Organization, the International Civil Aviation Organ- 
ization, the World Health Organization, and the Educational Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization. That is, it is the focal point for 
centralizing the study and preparing the policies to be followed in 
all of our international organizational work, that is not done on a 
bilateral basis. 

Mr. MarsHatu. To some extent it is a department of state within 
the Department of State, is that right? 

Mr. Sanpirer. To a certain extent, that is true. That is, an 
important part of its business is to tie together the work that develops 
and originates in other areas. For example, take the Korean case. 
The Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs is responsible for Korean policy 
as such. But naturally the question of Korean policy as such, or the 
question of policy with respect to Korea and China, is closely related 
to the kind of action that we take in the Security Council or in the 
General Assembly in deciding on the kind of action we should take in 
the United Nations. 

Of course, we have to work very closely with the Bureau of Far 
Eastern Affairs in developing a line of action and in agreeing on reso- 
lutions that will be put forward; the position that we will take on a 
resolution of aggression or on a resoluvion of relief and reconstruction 
in Korea, or anything of that kind. 

Of course, an imporcant part of the work carried on, and a very 
considerable part of the work carried on in this Bureau involves the 
servicing of these international delegations; that is, problems of organ- 
ization, of transportation of the delegations, the handling of their 
documentation and records, and so forth; all of the servicing that goes 
to take care of the delegation. The division that handles that is in 
this Bureau. It is called the Division of International Conferences. 

It shows here a personnel for that division for 1952 of 97 people and 
a great many of them have to travel abroad to these conferences to 
help run the delegations and to do all of the servicing, the mechanical 
work that is involved in taking care of delegations of varying sizes. 


WORK WITH BUREAU OF ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Marsnaut. Do you have to work very closely with your eco- 
nomic office? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Yes; we do, because one of the principal areas of 
work is in connection with the economic and social work in the United 
Nations. The Economic and Social Council programs and all of the 
problems of economics and finance and trade, and so on, are worked out 
in close collaboration with the economic office in the Department, and 
with other departments—with the Department of Commerce and the 
Treasury Department and other departments. 

Mr. MarsHALL. Suppose we have an economic problem that comes 
up. Most economic problems become rather complicated. Does that 
mean, in connection with the work of the economic office, that when 
you enter into the picture of backstopping, that you have to train 
=, in your Department? 

Mr. Sanpirer. No. By and large we have, for example, a very 
small staff that would work on the economic side of this question in the 
Office of the United Nations Economic and Social Affairs. We would 
have probably 8 or 10 people all told, including stenographers and 
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secretaries. Their function is largely one of tying together the sub- 
stantive work that is done on some of these questions in the economic 
areas and then, considering the importance of it in relation to work 
being done in different organizations, such as the Food and Agriculture 
Organization. So that we get a consistent and coordinated policy, 
but we do not do the basic economic work ourselves. We rely on the 
economic staff of the Department and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment, depending on the subject matter. 


DUPLICATION OF PERSONNEL ON ECONOMIC ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Marsna.u. In the event that you had something that came up 
of an economic problem, if I recall correctly, there was quite a little 
said when Mr. Thorp was up here that there was a direct duplication 
of personnel services in the Department in collecting and disseminating 
information of that kind. 

Mr. Sanpirer. I do not think it works out that way. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Where do you draw the line? 

Mr. Sanpirer. There is, for example, the Economic and Social 
Council, let us say, with 35 or so items on its agenda. It is our 
responsibility to see that the position of this Government is developed 
on each one of those questions and that instructions are prepared and 
put into the hands of the delegation. That means that we have to 
take the responsibility for getting groups together in the Department, 
in the interested offices, and of working with them, considering the 
background of this problem, the history of it, how it has been de- 
veloped, and the follow-up to see that the whole business is prepared. 
But it is not our job in the economic area that you have selected to do, 
or to take what is called, in the lingo of the Government, action 
responsibility in the sense of being responsible for the policy itself, 
except as it is affected by work that is going on in other parts of these 
organizations. 

Mr. MarsuHa.u. I am thinking in terms of the bureaucratic way 
of doing things, that you would have to clear your information with 
the Secretary of State, is that correct? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Yes. Instructions are all issued in the name of the 
Secretary of State. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. I can see the need of some correlation, but it does 
seem to me that a cost of $1,347,000 in the Department of State is 
somewhat exorbitant for that sort of thing. Policy and information 
concerning it, and so forth, are pretty well gathered by other depart- 
ments within the Government. Of course, it is your duty to take 
that information and pass it on and it would seem to me, just offhand, 
not knowing all of the intricacies of your Department, that that is 
quite a high price to pay for that service. 

Mr. SanpiFer. In the first place, let us take the fact that the 
conference organization actually has about 95 or 97 of these positions. 
If you will consider, for example, the Office of United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs, as it is listed on page 167, there is a total 
personnel there of 35 people that have to handle in one branch all the 
economic and financial problems that come up in the International 
Labor Organization or in the Trade Organization, or in the Monetary 
Fund and bank, and so forth. Then, in addition to that, there is 
the branch that would handle social problems, the question of social 
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welfare services, the International Children’s Fund, things of that kind. 
Then there is another branch that would handle human rights and 
cultural affairs, problems of human rights in the development of a 
declaration of human rights or a covenant of human rights; the treat- 
ment of people in the satellite states, and the problems involved there ; 
the treatment of prisoners of war, things of that kind. When you 
consider all the separate parts of the organization, you will find that 
there is a very small group of people dealing with the individual, 
separate parts. The United States carries a very heavy burden of 
responsibility in meetings of these organizations. We have more 
interest in them, we have more at stake, and we have the competence 
and the technique and the personnel for developing those things. So 
we have to supply more of the preparatory work, the actual wheel- 
we work of these conferences, than a good many other governments 
supply. 

You would find a similar break-down if you took some of these other 
offices here. Take the Office of Dependent Area Affairs, which has 
personnel of 21. That office has primary responsibility for carrying 
out work in relation to the Trusteeship Council, which supervises the 
administration of 11 or 12 trust areas, one of them being the trust area 
of the Pacific, over which the United States holds a trusteeship under 
the United Nations. Others are in Africa and in the South Pacific. 

There are detailed reports made on the administration of those 
areas. The reports are examined in detail by the Trusteeship Council. 
People in the trust areas have the right to submit petitions to the 
United Nations, which they do in large numbers. Several hundred of 
them are received annually and they have to be examined by this staff. 

So that a part of that office devotes its time to that work. Then 
that work has to be handled again in the General Assembly. There 
is a committee, one of the general committees of the General Assembly, 
the fourth committee, that handles trusteeship and colonial work. 
Then we have the Caribbean Commission, which is a commission for 
the promotion of the economic and social welfare of the Caribbean 
area. There is the problem of the colonial possessions, of the depen- 
dencies of the United States, France, the Dutch, and Great Britain. 
We have the Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico. We are greatly inter- 
ested in developing economic conditions in that area. Then there is 
the South Pacific Commission, which participates in connection with 
the French and the British, ourselves, the Australians, New Zealand, 
and the Dutch and two or three others, to carry on a study of our 
policy with respect to colonial areas that are not trusteeship areas. 
So that there would be 8 or 10 people in one part of that, including 
secretaries, and a dozen in the other and we have the action responsi- 
bility with respect to the actual position that we take on problems 
arising in the trust territories of the Pacific and other places. 


















































HANDLING OF FUNCTIONS PRIOR TO 1944 


Mr. MarsHatu. Some of those matters that you mentioned go 
back as early as we began to get into international problems. But 
prior to 1944, how was this work handled in the Department of State? 

Mr. SanpiFeR. Prior to 1944 it was handled in the separate offices 
of the Department. In the first place, our relationship with the 
League of Nations was very remote. We had no active participation 
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in the League of Nations. So that the problem of policy with respect 
to the League was very simple and it was handled by a couple of 
people in the Office of European Affairs. But we were not members 
and we had no responsibility with respect to that. The Inter- 
national Labor Organization was the only specialized labor agency 
in existence at that time. 

Mr. Marswa.u. It was recognized—at least it must have been 
felt by somebody—that the work along this line was not being 
properly handled, that it was scattered too much and therefore it 
was necessary to get some coordination into that activity. Could 
you tell me, in those years when you were under the Bureau of Special 
Political Affairs and before we got into the United Nations, about 
how many personnel there were in this Division? 

Mr. Sanpirer. This work began, as an organization in the Depart- 
ment for the development of plans for postwar organization. That 
was an Office that was part of the postwar planning work of the De- 
partment of State. That began in 1942. As a matter of fact, there 
was a small staff even earlier than that, but in the main, the organ- 
ization began in 1942. 

Mr. MarsHatu. That was similar to what took place in a number 
of other agencies in connection with postwar planning, was it not? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Yes, for other purposes than international organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Marsa... It was all a postwar planning operation? 

Mr. Sanpirer. I cannot remember exactly, but at the time that 
the Office of Special Political Affairs was established as such, an 
office for the purpose of servicing or developing our program with 
respect to international programs as such, I think the personnel was 
around 140 to 150 people. I remember quite clearly at one stage 
the authorized personnel of that office was somewhere, between the 
period of 1944 to 1946, over 200 people, and that did not include the 
Division of International Conferences. It was a separate division 
under the administrative part of the Department at that time. 

Mr. Marswatu. Would you say in this branch of yours that the 
work of the United Nations had made it necessary to employ about 
100 additional personnel? 

Mr. Sanprrer. I would say this, that if you eliminate the Division 
of International Conferences from this calculation, I think you will 
find—and we would be glad to supply a detailed statement on the 
development of the personnel, if you would like to have it, in this 
office, from the beginning—you will find that we have been carrying 
a greatly increased load even with some decrease in personnel, because 
there was a time when we had a larger organization than this would 
be if you take into consideration 100 people that I have just men- 
tioned. It would have brought it down to 145 or 150 people. There 
has not been any real increase in the personnel engaged in this par- 
ticular area of work while the scope and the amount of work involved 
have increased by several hundred percent. The increase is due to 
the development of the United Nations and these other organizations. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE POINT 4 PROGRAM 


Mr. MarsHatu. What will you have to do with the point 4 pro- 
gram? 
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Mr. SanpiFer. Our function with respect to the point 4 program 
is to tie in the program to the work of the United Nations itself. 
That is, we are concerned primarily with the procedures and the 
development of organization and the effectiveness and the efficiency 
of the technical assistance program in the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies, as organizational problems. It is not our job 
to develop the substance of the program as such. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You will not be expected to train personnel, or 
anything of that kind? 
Mr. Sanpirer. No. 
Mr. MarsHauu. That is all. 






















UNITED STATES CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Sreran. I want to get back to your justification on page 168, 
which was referred to by the chairman when he interrogated you, and 
the specific language in that justification that reads: 

In connection with all international organizations with which the United States 
is affiliated,” the Bureau develops recommendations for the United States share of 


their financial support and works toward sound management of such international 
bodies. 







That is one of your functions? 

Mr. SANpDIFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. In your opinion, how much of the contributions of the 
State Department to the United Nations could be reduced without 
endangering the safety of the United States? 

Mr. SanprFer. I would say, Mr. Stefan, that the contributions to 
the United Nations could not be reduced at the present time without 
endangering the policies that we are trying to follow in the United 
Nations, in view of the scope of the problems that have to be handled 
through the United Nations, and the various commissions. 

Mr. Streran. I did not ask you to openly disagree with the Com- 
mittee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments of the Eighty- 
first Congress, just recently released, and which was referred to by the 
chairman. I just asked you how much can the contributions be 
reduced; not whether they can be, but how much? 

Mr. SanpiFrer. My answer is that, unless there is a decrease in the 
work being done by the United Nations, the contributions cannot be 
reduced other than by a change in the percentage of contribution. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you seen this report that I referred to? 

Mr. SANDIFER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you aware that, with the United States con- 
tributing 50 percent of the funds for certain expenditures, and with a 
minority vote in the matter of the budget, the United States could be 
assessed almost an indefinite sum that might run even into billions of 
dollars? 

Mr. Sanpirer. I suppose you are speaking, Mr. Stefan, of the 
average of contributions, when you speak of 50 percent. 

Mr. Sreran. I am talking of 50 percent in some instances, with an 
average of 39 percent plus. 

Mr. Sanpirer. The contributions that exceed 40 percent, as I 
recall it, are only with respect to certain emergency funds, such as the 
“Children’s emergency fund,” the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion. There is one exception to that, and that is the budget of the 
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Organization of American States, the inter-American organization, 
where we pay 68 or 69 percent, and that is to be reduced eventually 
to two-thirds. 

It is true that in those organizations the budget is voted in most 
cases by the conference of the organization. In the case of the 
General Assembly it is voted by the General Assembly, and in the 
General Assembly we have only one vote; so that, theoretically, it is 
possible for the other members of the organization to vote a budget 
over our opposition. 

The record of these organizations I think will show that there have 
been no unusual increases, no arbitrary increases against the opposi- 
tion of the United States. 

Mr. Sreran. Could the administrative expenditures of the United 
Nations increase another $6 million by 1955? 

Mr. Sanpirer. Perhaps I had better ask Mr. Hall to comment on 
that. He is more familiar with that technical sort of detail than I 
am. 

Mr. Haut. I think that would depend entirely on the political de- 
velopments between now and 1955, because the vast majority of the 
United Nations expenditures go directly into maintenance or support 
of missions, commissions, and programs intended to safeguard the 
peace, and into the general economic work of the organization. I 
would not anticipate under the present circumstances that any such 
increase would be necessary. But I must say that we might have a 
change in the political situation which would make that essential 
from the standpoint of the United States. 

Mr. Sreran. It might run up another $6 million? 

Mr. Haut. It might, but I would not expect that it would under 
the present circumstances, so far as 1 can see now. I do not have 
the ability to prognosticate what the political situation will be in 
1955, which I would have to do to be able to answer that question 
completely. 


IMPROVEMENT IN COLLECTION OF ASSESSMENTS 


Mr. Sreran. What steps does the State Department propose to 
take to improve the collection of assessments by the United Nations 
in financing special agencies, such as the Food and Agriculture Organ- 
ization, the ILO, the ICAO, UNESCO, World Health, and so forth? 

Mr. Hau. We are constantly concerned with that. We raise that 
question at the meetings of the organization. We have approached 
the governments that have not paid and asked them to pay. I 
would like to say, Mr. Stefan, since you are referring to the report 
of the Senate committee, that I believe the statement of arrearages 
in that report is misleading, in this sense: that they took a date on 
which even the United States had not paid its contribution to a 
substantial number of these organizations. 

We have here an up-to-date statement of the situation of these 
organizations which I would be glad to submit for the record which 
indicates a situation substantially better than the record indicated in 
that report. 

Mr. Steran. You say Mr. MeClellan’s report is erroneous? 

Mr. Hatt. It is out of date, Mr. Stefan, in the sense that it was 
made as of a particular date. I have forgotten what that exact date 
was. [The date was August 31, 1950.] 
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There is one additional point on the arrearage situation in the 
various agencies. Since the legislative bodies of all governments do 
not meet at the same time during the year to consider legislation and 
to appropriate funds, it is obvious that the collection pa contri- 
butions from member governments by the international organizations 
will be spread over a year rather than concentrated at the beginning 
of the year. 

The United States, for example, is never able to make its contri- 
bution to the UN until 6 months of the UN financial calendar year 
has passed. Since the UN and other organizations have working- 
capital funds for the specific purpose of financing operations until 
contributions are received, these late payments, as long as they are not 
made too late within the year, are not injurious to the work of the 
organization. However, it is important that the representations with 
respect to arrears take this fact into account. Arrearage statements 
which reflect a situation before the close of the financial year in ques- 
tion are not significant. Nevertheless, the report has noted that as of 
August 31, 1950, which was only slightly beyond the midpoint of the 
organizations’ financial year, FAO had received only 58.58 percent, 
the ILO 55.40 percent, UNESCO, 34.58 percent, and WHO, 31.19 
percent of their assessed contributions. 

The situation as of the end of the year was substantially better. 
I can give you those figures. 

Mr. Rooney. Insert the figures in the record at this point. 

(The statistics referred to are as follows:) 
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UnitTep Nations 





Summary of contributions received and due as of Dec. 31, 1950 








Total assess- Amount Percen 
ment received receiv: Balance due 
Working capital fund advances....._........--- $20, 000, 000 | $20, 000, 000. 00 100. 00 | .---.--.-.---. 
1949 contributions (including contributions for 
1948 by new member states)_.............__-- 41, 651,063 | 40, 431, 363. 33 97.07 | $1, 219, 699. 67 
1950 contributions (including contributions for 
1949 by new member state)... ............---- 34, 197,085 | 30, 452, 920. 53 89.05 | 3,744, 164. 47 

















Contributions due for the calandar year 1949 





Countries 


Assessments 


Cash receipts 


and other Balance due 
credits ! 





a ke keane $2, 497,020 | $1,321, 832.34 $1, 175, 187. 66 

a re  ontamabedncep hail 16, 647 . 05 16, 646. 95 

ERE A eee RE OE 74, 911 47, 045. 94 27, 865. 06 
Total 








2, 588, 578 








1, 368, 878. 33 1, 219, 699. 67 





1 Other credits represent credits resulting from the transfer of the assets of the League of Nations, 











mrrseey 
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Contributions received and due for the calendar year 1950 














Cash receipts 
Countries Assessment and other Balance due 
credits ! 

Afghanistan $17, 085 | 
Argentina 632, 145 19, 636. 00 $612, 509. 00 
Australia... -..-- 673, 149 AS 
Belgium. -.--..-- 1, GUT cot ecccSebeese 
in on colsiineitinacasstdhee 27, 1, 513.00 25, 823. 00 
- Dp pbceitbribanans Obi >aababoccanedinetisdacoes 632, 145 GR Re face snc cemscabens 
acs daobiicbetlanennceGee ead de dcumnsnyegeentooece 51, 255 PEC No .csécncncscwase 
Byclorussian Soviet Socialist Republic. --......--------- 75, 174 (i i ets 
doc ccd bctinwnnschgieabnbebasscscshn bene dgueces 1, 093, 440 1, 093, 440.00 |-....----------- 
Gs a 22 2 BL een bdaencueeececiinn’ 153, 765 |) alee ata 
Cas a ciwienccesscsacswsescgucssueniwes ee te 2, 050, 200 21, 832. 00 2, 028, 368. 00 
CN lal rc leens Uinpinarshshehsebakhbaywen ees st ER a AM 126, 429. 00 
CoN ee tan lcnncntoccnccdssunctun pixgusacccsutedes 4 ae ee 13, 668. 00 
CH innk ss eidsetnicccctsesconcctwosceccssnescessvess 99, 093 4, 858. 00 94, 235. 00 
en ee ig ki ed eaca dake eanaons 307, 530 212, 027.32 95, 502. 68 
Ne ee oon iG c eb teedreweoingtinenccosncads 269, 943 pL ee ees. 
Dominican Republic 17, 085 ll ees 
pS” Se 17, O85 ee 

a a a ee eee 269, 943 232, 543.00 37, 400. 00 
NSS Ses eee cess ddoeadasheSckeccasasseese 17, 085 i 7 ee ec 
SLATES SAA Tae a) OE Ls Be, 27, 336. 00 

é 66, 152. 00 


Philippines 

ra on acai ce eéacnaaisioGnuenaeackmelh 
Saudi Arabia 
ee eanencenphaeneeeduneuare 
aR eS Re gag el = Rept alee yang paeieree 
Thailand 
ee en On onc enn gnnmad ees entne cmaed 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 
pe ERT SIS SS PS ae pein a 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics -- : 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
United States of America 
Re Sed earn caiubsawniedanéetianinn aatnen e~ibiges 
Venezuela 
Yemen 

















324, 615 223, 839. 00 100, 776. 00 
27, 336 St > een 
676, 566 76, 566. 00 wie. Saaee 
41, 004 ene 41, 004. 00 
92, 259 kf eae 
310, 947 ey) Sa 
287, 028 a ot 
382, 704 | eae 
2, 166, 378 S| 
3, 885, 129 3, 884, 734. 48 394. 52 
13, 596, 243 | 213, 596, 243.00 |_....--.--- : 
61, 506 4, 035. 00 57, 471. 00 
92, 259 <3 ) eee 
13, 668 1, 920. 00 11, 748. 00 
112, 761 ric 4 3 |, eeepc aee 
34,170,000 | 30, 425, 835. 53 744, 164. 47 
27, 085 pt ae eee 
34, 197,085 | 30, 452, 920. 53 3, 744, 164. 47 








' Other credits represent credits resulting from the transfer of the assets of the League of Nations ($533,768) 
and from adjustments in advances to the working capital fund ($24,000). 
2 Due to a United States credit of $20,000 in the working capital fund, the United States net contribution 


for 1950 was $13,576,243. 
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Unirep Nations Epvucationa., Screntiric, AND CuLTuRAL ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1947-50! 




































































SUMMARY 
Calendar year | Total due 2 me haem Balance due 
' 
SE RE EAC Pa Se. tobe _..| $6. 981, 912 $6, 926, 292 99. 20 $55, 620 
iii inctnieadad abtabdcsahiobetstacccinatedeielaareniniinie.be 7, 591, 670 6. 896, 568 90. 84 695, 102 
EE ake dkteedes.odchmpeiied tekina ning eel wadasee 7, 728, 375 6, 895, 030 89. 22 833, 345 
SE TERS oe UAE SS oh nls Sa 8, 196, 679 6, 991, 221 85. 29 1, 205, 458 
Working capital fund_.__-.....-.-22 222222222... | 3, 117, 900 2, 851, 323 91.45 . 577 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR, 1947 
Country rp 
SN aca ibn ee anwentetedtacienases SS Ee A PES EIR: 27 EES | $55, 620 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR, 1948 
Bal | Balance 
alance | ance 
Countries due? Countries | —" 
OE TE EE Se A Es citsasnpabbcacnbondianaden *$84, 158 
tie ankivahdblatah bah prasarttt pies *7, 651 || ae 
Ohima..... .....-....-.05.---------- 500-2 501, 845 || PN tnd dud neienGoureanieenink 695, 102 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR, 1949 
{| 
Countries a | Countries wy 
ES ne aan ena PU OE OO ng oe ce ccccucdcsaadeaadcce *$7, 002. 00 
SEE SS Se ET eS: *7, 639.00 || Poland_.........-- -aaandsaseakens _..| 86, 325.00 
ES a Od SRT IM bi anciaknchsawartncacikceabe sz 6, 931. 71 
St SS err SS *546, 215.00 || ——_—____—_—_ -- 
ea a Sa A i EE a ‘i *10, 332.00 || NE sick ccdccacsscasndacicsce® 833, 344. 97 
UNCOLLECTED ADVANCES TO THE WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
TT 
Balance |} Balance 
Countries due 3 ! Countries due! 
ROR ke cake oe RR Mie a 8 as ow ons os *$6, 000. 00 
a aA i tet A a ee i in el ae Fics lee emer a ™4, 200. 00 
China__- by Ba RE ie iw) SY aes a a *5, 700. 00 
Columbia_----- a EIR nr of 8 i. eae Eee aca 300. 00 
Costa Rica__-- Re Bey RE eae 23, 600. 00 
CEES REE: be ne Gh een eee 52, 042. 00 
no dle ome neh camees Ae i MS cies chebaeoaredtoescoeed aaead S.- 105. 00 
ON \ See pi 5ctheeshalines *1, 800. 00 ——_——__—___-— 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan....| *1, 800.00 || SRR eb hentai int 266, 577. 30 
eee | *5, 400.00 || 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 295. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1947-50 \—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 






































| 
Amount 
Countries Assessment | received‘and | Balance due 
| other credits 
I ois oo ae ats $4, 744 Bi... 
pi” SR SA ee a ats eee nneseee Co — $170, 776. 00 
Be inci nadencantkerdadattidnatabnanquagunenmweg sae 181, 844 Ae A 
Austria SNR, 5 SR 11, 069 NE ies nsicicpemtpest 
RE pe RR ae PV ee IR, Se a ee 124, 128 ee a 
PS  ccevncaubchanascaencmienuditenceqabebisakaooes 7, 116 373. 00 6, 743. 00 
Sn . wonikndbndnbsccotnsahedutiwlonaceubtetunEdeowss 170, 776 170, 776. 00 
NRE SSP ct RI aE 5. (SS 2 Soe as 14, 231 | 14, 231. 00 
GL, cn cndnddipdbnenstanbebeitinenbad«sadhiiaiddiewce 295. 695 295, 695. 00 
RN sini xe eincakshetiananghon scan kan oaneapeses 14, 231 14, 231. 00 
al ihn acheter tance 553, 439 26, 083. 00 
eS a A ae Oe eA Rees + 33, 999 33, 615. 00 
he hk cissu a detdseucaanunadeonase= 26, 091 1, 194. 00 
EEE ILO Ce Oe OE 83, 016 4, 819. 00 
A EIR he 21s ne 72, 738 72, 738. 00 
ETE LLL NAT AE SR 4, 744 4, 744. 00 
SO i i rE SE 4, 744 224. 00 
CE SAR a gPRSP Ts FEE NSE 72, 738 72, 411. 76 
Su ancdinitewawernwegeqeun 4, 744 224. 00 
- sR a Le BEEF ay SS 553, 439 553, 439. 00 
SEE eee een 15, 813 1, 046. 00 
a aie taaddasiate ansamtals Socal nasi cceitbistatale ie 3, 953 3, 953. 00 
ARR AE gE I i it tI 3, 953 3, 953. 00 
Fe A Sue tpictnininneiaccke : 14, 231 359. 00 
BET iit conccntncudemesipneeiian « NRREENS ESTE 300, 439 300, 439. 00 }------- : 
RIES Seta. hie naan eaedeeagttep atone . 41,113 6, 079. 99 35, 033. 01 
ial cintantciccnntiadieaswesacistitedsuutcsaceces oa SP fades cusses 15, 813. 00 
aa a a laaaereaiaiininiiaarmmaataletita SOE eee ee 11, 069. 00 
8 EE Se See Sh ha eee 151, 800 6, 791. 00 145, 009. 00 
ENE ITE eS Se een ee he ae ee 5, 534 f eae 
EES Se Le SS Ree Neer ent a 3, 953 4 See 
i ag a aaa swe remulamahiuing 4, 744 ep eae Ee 
|| AS SR eee eee nae 58, 506 yg 
i Se he amewmsabwe 3, 953 <  ) eeee 
ea oe tk Se wwe mersered 128, 872 pS RR eps 
ST RE OTE EE ae Cee eae ae 45, 856 | 
Cai aaliicilpbeeds ahdeeninicesienroriadieraensanenideatis 45, 856 ee eee 
wc maminn OD Se Seen omen 64, 831 4. | 
GC SES SF Fe: aa 18, 975 858. 18, 117.00 
ld ESE ES SE ERIE Aes eae ee TN 26, 091 » LE Cena 
ee coe ck gai ommumanuwapneigen 87, 760 4, 105. 00 83, 655. 00 
I a eh eee ie oll 7,116 ya 8) een a Pe 
aR a ep a eae melee tense 138, 360 | | eR eee 
iia an cic as a anteanen Stiyemere net einiwintie aibinatemea ental 11, 069 522. 00 10, 547. 00 
- "ea a eee eae SEE 24, 509 , 4 2 | Peace 
5 Seem RES Ne TTR A AT, , CR TLS 83, 806 3 4 | Seater 
LETS AE DET TTS LOE TT 103, 572 | Rt Sea 
AR a TRC 1, 049, 163 Xk * | | ae 
CE IE ota dent icin estindadvanbebliodegeuncewdwow 2,990,155 | §2,990, 155.00 }.......--.-.---- 
i oa ou nina an cterenneeddainubininas kaeed 16, 603 746. 00 15, 857. 00 
RO aes ichinicietninsiaeniatasnitan 24, 509 _ \  < Serer. 
EE RS a eee oes 7,906,279 | 6,724,820.75 | 1, 181, 458. 25 
New members: 
a ae eee, Se Se 555 cccbeksea 3, 200. 00 
ee tu duamonmmiaded Dei litter Sets 4, 800. 00 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan__.._________._-_- 3,840 |... eam 3, 840. 00 
arias DEB ena nea ele Tiel REI Ft 52, 480 OR 400 GB t...n cnnticssaincss 
os ins ie ees 12, 160 |_... arti 12, 160. 00 
Ce ema sinieaaie da Sak Ae ELL 4, 800 rtf eet 
Goa ea TANG Mia 184, 800 ONO 
I a ate 24, 320 | a 9 aaa 
a i a rs | 290, 400 266, 400.00 | 24, 000. 00 
ESS Eat iene ie el a ee: & a 8, 196, 679 6, 991, 220. 75 1, 205, 458. 25 





1 The first financial year of UNESCO was the calendar year 1947. : 
2 The total amounts due shown in this chart include any assessments against new members admitted after 


the assessment scales for each year were approved. 


* Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. . : 
4 Other credits represent credits with respeet to a 1948 budget surplus and credits in the working capital 


fund. 


5 Due to United States credit in the 1948 budget surplus and in the working capital fund, United States net 


contribution was $2,814.381. 
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INTERNATIONAL CrviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years, 




































































1946-50 } 
{In Canadian dollars] 
SUMMARY 
Year Total due ? | — Balance due 
| i 
Te duuhidebbentnnenes | $1,069, 335 | « $1,029, 274 96. 25 $40, 061 
PAS ES SO eR ee | 1, 976, 900 | 1,820, 914 92. 11 155, 986 
ESS Aca a AS ay ee | 2, 672, 103 2, 570, 320 96.19 101, 783 
July- ee Rar aE 1, 353, 446 | 1, 230, 239 90. 90 123, 207 
Calendar year 1949. eke Se 713, 700 | 2, 400, 119 88. 44 313, 581 
Calendar year 1950 2, 664, 299 | 2, 045, 560 76. 78 618, 739 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1945-46 
, | Balance || Balance 
Countries | “due? | Countries due 3 
| 
ES Lee eS AS Ce RE ES Pee eee ne nd Slane *$31, 776 
PN <npicntiithuditinanehssnngbhics *3, 972 \} —_——--—- 
IN iacchinnestssoneescetnad akon 40, 061 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1946-47 
: Balance } Balance 
Countries at" ] Countries dint 
ISG Eee Oe. | *$13,068.00 || Paraguay..................----------- *$6, 533. 00 
NEE Sy 5 el REI hs Bn a RR RE ALA SDR IE RPE: *22, 668. 00 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan..__| 2, i etic aa fp Ee RE aR *65, 333.00 
ERE A REE SAA | SS bh _. RTE Se Raeng Saar $, 603. 85 
a he a UH Ila aE Bd FE | oi aon gO | —--—— --- 
Rg ite inti we wssineerdncnien 151. 48 | Ret Sete atertee coi ahi ees. 155, 986. 33 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1947-48 
Countries “Te y Countries —- 
SON Reet oe OR Bc | Ea eee ee $4, 219. 10 
E] Salvador 





= 217.00 || Poland 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan. 8, 935 











*44, 673.00 











ithccteeiastaintcnananracakiaal 35.00 || WOR covwcs BEL ne ata ten 101, 783. 10 
| ES RAS CRORE | #8, 935.00 || 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL PERIOD 
JULY-DECEMBER 1948 
| Be slonce 
Countries —— ‘ {| Countries 7 
Bolivia_..._.- abit isan tid octane eee EE Senseo eae *$4, 400 
RE | _ * fit. iA are es *13, 201 
SS Saar ,° 3 Senet cess *22, 001 
0 EE eee ee *4, 400 —— 
— Kingdom of the Jordan _. x *4, 400 i es Caen 123, 207 
abe Relit nett icninaiisthnekicceveerioiiainnil *4,400 © 

















Balance || Balance 
Countries | due? || Countries due? 
1} 
i *$17, 347.00 || Nicaragua...............------- *$8, 673. 00 
BME Mienst didi duibhvomhcledusindawdedinde 14, 714.32 || Paraguay *8, 673. 
bhi a eat iciad anise dma *112, 752. 00 b 
20 











See footnotes at end of table, p. 297. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years, 
1946-50 '\—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 





























Amount 
Countries Assessment received and Balance due 
other credits 4 

pS IES TS: Bie Ra es A a arenes 6 $8, 367 $604. 24 $7, 762. 76 
SD. ob dincatoncnsdeduhdebkaeieschdudeapiindensecu YS) ae re 100, 409. 00 
pS REESE See Ri chanwedshapeaeiadbna sas 83, 674 eS Oa 
(RRR eS Re RR SE ok Se RE Sess OER 4, 183 Ss. i | ae eee 
NE de tiednth nance del ednG octhan aah akdi-anahtee coat 66, 939 CD eae 
RES 8G RRO IT 2 ang TIS aaa A RS 8 2 RRS 16, 735. 00 
a a eb aaenenan ae 83, 674 ot REE EE 
SL, «. stihl. dilate than icisdsdekdechedeadedesedbibindhyos 16, 735 a FY ee 
eth iia cece hee ha eeneiehobntonnst , 509 fh.) ee 
St ia. on ines acenbanceetadinneed tsitmabeneenpnse a 16, 735 I iccactecenuanie. 
a ieee coche amie haeraieneten nt of ES ee ans he 33, 469. 00 
BIA Siti nnicnkandsebedare re coesancebeetaanbeons Wee t......-.tuk wae 92, 041. 00 
ait ac adilnmabiam 25, 102 Te PE tino cedcadtice ceaee 
ee a oan aap eaewennin ET .wcccounaaswones 33, 469. 00 
Nao. cu miny ane saknn webb eaeynetese dak 25, 102 1, 046. 33 24, 055. 67 
A OD ee a A ie t EERE S 33, 469 | | ae oe 
NN I oc onanhannnacitenns siti iniiesite mn aim 4, 183 Sh 4 5 aor 
OS Tein ar inn eer a aa 41, 837 12, 454. 13 29, 382. 87 
EE ENE EDEN T RE TO OE ac nicioek = tachcdharacmewta 8, 367. 00 
a stan ucehid on tnd acmanenanisumbiebpeiiadsse Abs Ee we oe smectic meen 16, 735. 00 
la ea ea hac ee alimins won aoe , 367 oA ee ee ee 
| eS EN SEES a SR RON & + Ce Sea eae se 125, 509 ® | ee 
Tete te cca wal agn ans ckaswesn sas anbaiaih 25, 102 , 400. 00 15, 702. 00 
RS ARIS na a Cf Rte es 8, 367. 00 
I ieee en nme Deen eS Sk Sees 4,1 Og ee ee 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan_...................-- A gf eee ver 4, 183. 00 
he ate aaa SR SS 8, 367 oe .) ee 
ee aaeel ie nie aE EB enicnipas omntineae 75, 306 75,306. 00 |....... Sete tetas 
ae ri lia nna wecnnenendmwat 16, 735 2, 734. 33 14, 000. 67 
EE cAiticncasennondettblieteceecenkdcansenandcpenss 33, 469 EES 
ee al al santa cinta de eumueioaundnebatiod a at 16, 735. 00 
IN those tid ono laine Sewmapawklionveueeoan manatees 939 33, 469. 50 33, 469. 50 
SY 2a ee SRT See Ne Te 4, 183 3 ) {ioe 
eel ele cava 4 Go wuansibaneeate ak 4, 183 4. | ae 
ie ie end abuntndbtienlwenererdaitenindnset 50, 204 25, 102. 00 25, 102.00 
i ium Lia ead tons in ces shila 83, 674 A a 5 rr aS 
int hanncacnhdaneimnenencennnmaeeiihdbicns’ 25, 102 > ae es 
EE inknck «canny daianmawdemascchdnielieiedtoos dee of Bete eke 8, 367. 00 
a Nai gtehinhel ao clea ea ein Be Bd , 102 ) |S eee 
a ita a a ete oem eck 25, 102 iy SOE 1 canccadumanees 
sl Sonietiek oy a ae 8, 367.00 
a hal a we Mis ek ccs na nig MS amma “1 Mepeitctalbel incatiere oF « 25, 102. 00 
ata aliallittleat hen psi aati ae: Bk 16, 735 TE Fe Oe Ivccccacutenmniite 
TE LEAR RRR Sete ar Ea ee ee RNR Sales 2 if SE tree etic 41, 837.00 
2 eat A Ret capi clare cnqetne isa Cie 41, 837 4) ei 
a os hy oo ccucmscdcwasenousew 66, 939 06, GOR GF bs. occccacense. 
BER TET Se Ne eh eR ea 66, 939 en  klsniciaicwiinne 
ES ey ae Mh a Ei Ee, Si ii ia al sed ae ead 16, 735 |.) SS 
Ce i a at 66, 939 on eine ee 
ON DS EEL TEES , 204 : > ) =aeee 
a a 251, 020 8 SS 
0A SS paint Naan ai ale aaa aes es 476, 938 467, 182.36 $9,755. 64 
Wass deascsdawacccakisskcsescwecccsceacasccs 25, 102 TAREE cnscunsimnace 
SE tern tee bear teh ural lice Oe TR 2, 610, 607 2, 037, 192. 89 573, 414. 11 

New members: 
SEES ies ho Se Rr ee Oe 7, 048 7, 048. 00 
I EE Ea eC ee 21, 799 |_... 21, 799. 00 
| SS SESE REE N eae Sarr) GOR OO +4....-- 2S... 
ES ee eT ae 16, 478 16, 478. 00 
Pe ettacixte cs nd pone Guotababatiiomek tencduene 53, 692 45, 325. 00 
PN WN aaa sess desiccant 2, 664, 299 2, 045, 559. 89 618, 739. 11 








1 The first financial a of the Provisional International Civil Aviation Organization was the period 


June 6, 1945-June 30, 1946. 


3 The total amounts due shown in this chart include any assessments against new members admitted 


after the assessment scales for each year were approved. 


* Figures which represent total contribution due are marked by an asterisk. 
‘ Other credits represent credits with respect to liquidation of the International Commission for Air 


Navigation. 
§ Paid after Dec. 31, 1950. 
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Worup Heattra ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1 


950, for the organization’s financial years 


1948 through 1950 } 

















SUMMARY 

“ts =, ania 
Tots .2 | Amounts | Percentage 

Year rotal due 2 | nonuiead received Balance due 
September-December 1948_-_..........-.--.----- | 3 $2, 306, 262 | 3 $1,944, 429 $84. 31 4 $361, 833 
Calendar year 1949______- ee | 5, 046, 293 4, 144, 274 82.13 902, 019 
Calendar year 1960.............-.....- ; wal 7, 100, 977 4, 179, 958 58. 86 2, 921, 019 
Working capital fund_...-._-.---.--..-.---.--...| ere’ 3, 343, 366 82. 38 715, 131 





UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTION 





8 FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1948 


















































. Balance | Balan 
Countries due 4 \| Countries yo i 
RTS EE Sl Ie ET. *$40, 739. 64 | i} | Hungary Ri csknduvecascudaadeadandecn *$4, 404. 21 
EE eee reueee TEE tt NR isi cccacancdcmstnoneiambwuiiatl "866.15 
= *. ES LTR, IE +3) ee ae *722. 29 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Repub- || Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic ry *18, 534. 99 
Hie ® nt SESE eevee ie» *4,771.47 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics §__| *139, 652. 10 
China SRS, OFERTAS: TESS, TOR 88 ts SUNG 5 ccc nc cccacsccxivncsnsccs *8, 176. 88 
Ree an *6, 353. 76 —_——--—— 
EEE wed *5, 054. 04 || PR cieciscewitncaksccmiien thei 361, 833.15 
SRR S Sic a SERENE: r "866.15 || 
' 
’ 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 
aT aap 
Countries ——- | Countries or 
ii 
SC ay eer, 7960 O00 OU 4) Minny 6 oe oso sc cccccceccccace: **$9, 617. 00 
RL Sa = Et — \ 2 CSR eee ee ae eee 8, 805, 00 
RRR Ee SE TD St ON con cacccadnpeieccacaccueda 2,012.00 
Bulgaria 5 RS DS 15 ee TS >. POR See 00 IG ow ice noo sc odes ccc ccteus *2,013. 00 
B elorussian Soviet Socialist ‘Repub- ee re eres S 8, 599. 33 
SEINE SOS CE a age at POUR OE Oe tr ON Bo cc ccc cc ncccccccsccrecewe **45, 681.00 
Chile; SE SY oS Te EE 9, 855.42 {| Rumania 5___ 15, 857. 00 
aa ae ae ae Es *#288, 515.00 || Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic 5 +940, 472.00 
Costa Rica oa eee *2,013.00 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics 5- -|**304, 945. 00 
Czechoslovakia 5......-.------------- 39, 927.00 |} Uruguay-.................. Sumdseadess *8, 856. 00 
| ae sitantualamtae 218.08 || ae 
Guatemala Fae tee BP bees *2, 415.00 |) i Swatedaccéersasceceesauesed | 902, 018. 3 
‘ | 
UNCOLLECTED ADVANCES TO THE WORKING CAPITAL FUND 
Countries my . Countries B er 
CS Ee ee EE EE eT **$576. 17 Hungary §___- ee eee a Te $4, 588. 00 
Ee a ae, "7. 4.00 Ti en... Cab PE eet BIN a **6, 216. 21 
Bolivia oe Ss See --| %3, 464.42 |} Iraq-- ; esseas  °°3, 203.67 
Bulgaria 5_____- za% Ee re pe **20, 007. 64 
Bye orussian Soviet Socialist Re- NE See ge ke ee ee ee 1, 601. 00 
ES ESS aaa er CR PT ies ace unaanunsacediemeeccoil Tata 
| NEHA RS TRIE Ss wee ees, ©  « hike Ra ea eer ees 156. 85 
Eek Sees | *230, 640.00 || Paraguay.__...______- *1, 602. 00 
| “STN ee ee | 1,150.24 || Peru..__-- ate Nee SER A os **7, 688. 00 
8 SS Ey: Sw Lee. Ree are ee **13, 122. 22 
PN aca. xcenignebabhaminanhnondactibiedi 13 198.96 || Rumaniat........._...-...2..., **4, 834. 61 
Sa i RTI **], 611. 87 
Dominican Republie______.-_-____.__- | **690.80 | Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic §__|  *32, 353.00 
I aribais, dt dih satel aneitnicicl-egntciein webs -| **1, 765.15 || Union of Soviet Socialist Republics §..| *243, 773. 00 
cence ASA tis Bee *  22¢:0.  — SAR? 2 wane *7, 047. 00 
I a a ee *2, 078. 85 || a a 
ke ai etaielgererae: **1, 471. 29 || i omitntivietn-ntkusduhes daemon 715, 130. 64 








See footnotes at end of table, p. 300. 
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1948 through 1950 \—Continued 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 





Amount re- 


1950, for the organization’s financial years 





















Countries Assessments cofved Balance due 

Afghanistan... .....-.. eee Ste. ck rey eee | $3, 523 | $2, 843. 20 | $679. 80 
MR Ss oon gs oS , De @ O05 4.-..--.- weasean 2, 935. 00 
Argentina... ee PRS 130,333 {_.__- SARE 130, 333. 00 
Australia. teen k bees fas) “gain ebetipy © ; 132, 547 66, 273. 50 | 66, 273. 50 
Austria _. H ape as Be 1 12,916 | 12,916.00 |_- 
0 SS Pe ee ita ta a 95, 107 | SY ae ee 
Bolivia siesta eceacepieaietiiadinain eile iieleeines tnbriedricieseciiesn dita aaial ‘s ~ Sees 5, 870. 00 
Brazil is te Hie sca a A RS 5 ag 130, 333 70, 487. 36 | 59, 845. 64 
Bulgaria * ii home. rpengke es carn lak Sage kite 9, 980 re BLES | 9, 980. 00 
TR SY SRR EEE ok RSS a a 3, 523 ,. . 4 See 
Ryolorussian Soviet Socialist Re mperie° ine Sita a ly a 15, 265. 00 
Cambodia. ............ ae » CE 2, 935 2, 935. 00 = a 
7 Pee FoR Fae ne ate 221, 491 221, 491. 00 er 
Cevlon.__..___-- ee Denese be tS Ne a 2, 935 Pe Dy See eae 
(ae EUR A SRS OR TEAR lca Sie 31, 708 Saar arene 31, 703. 00 
China § mp Gs SL stidasie crac a eeacn stake eee Ban tk Be a 422, 702 = 422, 702. 00 
Costa Rica Li RE Es een 2, 935 4 2, 935. 00 
Cuba i SRE SS SS) RSs 20, 548 | 20, 548. 00 
Czechoslovakia 5 eA es é 63, 406 63, 406. 00 
Denmark = 55, 773 | 55, 773. 00 | rb he 
Dominican Re pub ENR PS SSE eee 3, 523 | 1.00 | 512.00 
Ecuador. __-. my ey acetal 3, 523. 00 
Egypt pices andue sae inaineed eos ; | 55, 773 | Ng | ee 
BN EE gape eS OER ee ivknetcanl tt 8, 523 | 2, 843. 20 | 679. 80 
4 ¢ccvccncacunt LEI SATEEN ES 5, 870 4, 737. 67 | 1, 132. 33 
Finland : Site : , 9, 980 | 31.00 | 949. 00 
France......- ne ' ee SE 422, 702 | IT conse. cc graces rocco 
RAS ‘ eatin tle koclilce a 11, 742 it, 5  } eee ss 
SR SRE yf eae al 3, 523. 00 
Haiti-_ 2, 935 oS eee ee 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan 2, 935 2, 935.00 |. , 
Honduras au aindsaas VES Blt, cgihoclnn 2,935 |_. | 2, 935. 00 
SEES SOE eee 14, 090 |.....-- a 14, 090. 00 
AS ROIS. ces ES SEE Siete 2, 909 fy ae corte: ae 
ERE SE RS ee ee 228, 963 yp 8! OS eee ee 
IN ech cite ute © inn cocker ber aiabinils. < waihaitdedodw ies 23, 483 | 0, 670. 60 | 12, 813. 00 
Iran_ Re a ES a A 31, 703 | 99.00 | 31, 604. 00 
Ireq_- : 2 ae Pe a a ae 11, 742 | 37.08 1), 705. 00 
Ireland _- 25, 245 | 25, 245.00 j.....-- ee 
srael i : és ATE SCS 8, 220 .| 8, 220. 00 
Italy : re Wane | 147, 945 | ae 147, 945. 00 
OSS ee Oe, BC ce ee Oe ae ae eae eat eee 5, 870. 00 
Laos whe a ‘ nae EAN PERF 2, 935 | saneenaaee an 2, 935. 00 
Lebanon... “ Th gpentate Souemaeen’ 4,110 | 4,110.00 | oo 
Liberia______- oh A es ERS SRS FES 2, 935 2, 935. 00 
Luxemburg __- ae Bae elect ees 3, 523 3, 523.00 | : 
Mexico. _. . = : a ia Sion 44, 618 14, 025. 00 30, 593. 00 
Monaco , : geen oem, 2,909 | 2, 909. 00 | 
Netherlands 4 . Sees lal a ee -| 98, 630 | 98, 630. 00 
New Zealand. ; TEP Ma pO? § | 31, 650 | I hss nis ee ae 
Nicaragua.______. ate em TIEN aaa 2, 935 | 2, 082.00 | 853. 00 
Norway. -- aeteentt pabasea kt Ayes eyes iwesuahael 35, 225 | 35, 225. 00 | 
Pakistan Pn nee ape piper emcees) eee eres Te | 49,315 | 49, 315.00 |__ : —— 
I a a EES, 2, 935. 00 
Peru = SMe nes Vee ate 14.000 |. __- | 14,090.00 
Philippines. See Sai aa 20, 548 MONG fh o.c005nncen 
Poland &. : esis eehs Sone ede TEs ehScss Weebawc Sd i 66,028 {.......- ‘ | 66, 928. 00 
, = aaa A eee eT 27, 593 22, 183. 22 5, 409. 78 
| 3 SRE OT, Sea | eee Ta 24, 658. 00 
Saudi Arabia iat ial ale toiebacinines oS ee 5, 870 5, 870.00 |.....- - 
NR no ors ce gn need id | 1, 761 | SS ee 
a 2 eye eee HE 116, 955 |) eee 
Seana te ee Ee eR ti 9 ah 70, 451 70, 451.00 |... __. oe 
oa Sea LEK ASAE PRT rena. | 8, 220 | 26.00 | 8, 194. 00 
eS eR L, 18, 787 $6, 907:00i1. «2.2.50 32 
| RA SSR atm Cae na er er 63, 992 | 63, 992.00 |__._- ere 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic EIS Rm ee Ree: 59, 296. 00 
Union of South Africa Seater sedan a. 78, 669 78, 669. 00 serie 
Union of Soviet Socialist Re publics 5 eee aeath : £46,772 {5...-<.- ACS. 446, 772. 00 
United Kingdom_______- 2S Ses : 809, 003 |) rs 
United States EHS p 2, 519, 907 1, 368, 976. 41 “tL 150, 930. 59 
Uruguay... at ee pee ak me _ | st (SES eae 12, 916. 00 
See footnotes at end"of table, p. 300. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1948 through 1950 '—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950—Continued 





Countries Assessments Amat Balance due 





Venezuela............- $18, 787 
14, 677 


27, 100, 977 























1 The first financial period of the World Health Organization was September-December 1948. 

2 The total amounts due shown in this chart include any assessments against new members admitted 
after the assessment scales for each year were approved. 

3 Excluding assessments for 1948 subsequently transferred to the working capital fund. 

4 Fi which represent total contribution due are marked by 1 asterisk. Figures which represent net 
contribution due after application of certain credits to total assessment are marked by 2 asterisks. 
> § These states have announced that they no longer consider themselves members of WHO. Their un- 
collected contributions for 1948 amount to $302,610 (about 84 percent of total 1948 uncollected contributions); 
for 1949, $764,248 (about 85 percent of total 1949 uncollected eontributions); and for 1950, $1,126,032 (about 39 
percent of total 1950 uncollected contributions). Their uncollected advances to the working capital fund 
come to $552,789, or about 77 percent of total uncollected advances. 

6 Paid after Dec. 31, 1950. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 








1946-50 } 
SUMMARY 
Year Total due ? oe | — Balance due 
October 1945-June 1946___........-.-..-------.-.-- $2, 230, 000 $2, 188, 000 98. 12 $42, 000 
July 1946-December 1947_.............--.--.----- 6, 769, 500 6, 652, 500 98. 27 117, 000 
Calendar year 1948__._- padedetdasebilaatioednadinan 4, 610, 250 4, 150, 500 90. 03 459, 750 
FN Fain cw nconccnscactesanscsouecs 4, 623, 625 4, 096, 105 88. 60 527, 520 
IE BEE tiietnccceccccstadeeneuccosas 5, 056, 125 4, 138, 245 81.85 917, 880 

















UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR, 1945-46 











Countries ae Countries se om 
ON ne ek eae $14, 750 ! Se ee eee CEE Pe $12, 500 
rs ea. ae 14, 750 || | ———_____—_— 
| WR oie cc uctinatnecsi 42, 000 








UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR be FINANCIAL YEAR, JULY 14%6-DECEMBER 
1947 














j 
B \ Balan 
Countries awe } Countries an? 
i| 
—— i cal sobhebelinn bh odkindavcinkiccmenbealaed *$39, = | I so vncninnnuintnheiskeniennbeiedl *$33, 000 
SEE Fora carsugidhiiboninnnonamcmangiined 750 | —_—_._ -——-— 
I 5, acask nillia S ta sinlisinenincs meine sails *3, 750 | TUE. n.ctunivnouteaneianumes 117, 000 
DE pidinanchesciiientiuiiecnnessiaed *39, 750 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 302. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1946-50 1—Continued 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR, 1948 






































Balance Balance 
Countries due? Countries peng 
EERE Sarre a eee Fes ON TE ee ae eee $32, 750 
CL... undhabisasiiediicteseese seal eB ES ae pean *22, 000 
SON ONED O Ln... wnacccnccsactaan 27, 000 
pe Pee Sa Re PPE SS *7, 500 SEIS ss puibatantiiicnineienienscclaapanationd 459, 750 
UIs disse Uikind shagiestga 0 sits nsmetkinmnad Read *26, 500 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR, 1949 
Balance ; Balance 
Countries dua’ Countries due 
ities fs. iced doc et *$11, 000. 00 ! ER CRT ETT *$2, 500. 00 
ra” URIS TT INES | oy. RRS R IRE RR eee ent *26, 500. 00 
re NS ENE: EE a ae OES OT ee eres *65, 500. 00 
Cdn $2865 ss. nee ad UR I OMB oa a Shot 05a sccnecenndscoecnsstSecs *10, 000. 00 
er rg a ee or ea *2, 500.00 | Mead Sie 
PI icin dctutceduins aida ual *7, 500. 00 | SOBs os os sscnsneesessseccsssist 527, 520. 41 
| 














CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 





| 

















. | Amount 
Countries | Assessment | received Balance due 
ce a eee 

TE CLOSE OTE A Cee OR $3, 000 SSuciuadcaTeecss $3, 000. 00 
CREE rere arenes 141, 000 | ee a 
Se EESTI LS iia gees, Rie ae cae es 17, 000 A | ert A 
IE Sh em te cee ie arctan ee 89, 500 _ Y fee 
Poort ees oecoukbaaakweten code baauos SS 4 See 8, 000. 00 
aE a ee eae 135, 000 | 130, 000. 00 5, 000. 00 
re St ee ee ee eetadeeneeawtnte 13, 000 | ii 4) eee 
Cee 1s 2 n o r nae ne wesekinaeen oeiedenuns ones 225, 000 » 4 | ee ee 
a a ccna uiewih 15, 000 TOE rcicmandaetaiaus 
ke lk he ite eS Som ah SL iE 37, 000 gS sccnnsintach sheine tne 
ee hater Ri acieed adi sian odee guecieian sobre neniny ake ae PEE Rendinanadaw onsen 217, 500. 00 
Oe on ile wna dibaereie 2 Arpanet 27, 000. 00 
Ca aie aah a eedineiinen il 2, 500 | oe SF ee oe 
ee cc nc ma pnaichendbedccweinecae BE Liwwnpsin ans catend 23, 500. 00 
IR a ASE NO TIS TLL URN AR a er eens z 69, 500. 00 
CS aE aE ace SR sy ae 43, 000 GEARED -cucensmeoat 
Dominican Republic. felicia eis eth uidaliicarntl-etete data de came oanalis ode 3, 000 2, 500. 00 500. 00 
RS ae ia a i hae oe SS 3, 000. 00 
oe et wn dine etaneeaph bbwaiesnwnanine * | ___ae oe 61, 500. 00 
FL Galvador Seaman ges saws sabe adeniaaekiodan eg anaasess (1 4 Ree Ses 3, 000. 00 
NG. CnGh ita ndatakcince ah ected bens tadeweted |. aaa 8, 500. 00 
, ee ssolaledsd kd tech cls cdcmcaihcaiatods eeiedaih ote aPodieicets ohh bedace sic 10, 000 ok 5 eer ere 

ea snare ne Gut wathacmenceooaen 361, 500 361, 500. 00 mien 
a i arg 16, 500 8, 250. 00 8, 250. 00 
I 5 eg ao oo en tandcneleedimeniin cia 3, 000 hates 3, 000. 00 
Se ae RIAU sate Sh 2S SE NY gee aes oe 2, 500 2 3 rr 
Se ee ol i tai itn gee 9 a a 2, 500 FD Cekiwkternasbucwne 
a ae aad cain nin ee elena cartes easai ae 20, 000. 00 
eR EEE A eR IS SE SE ARR, Oe 2, 500 oo 7 eas 
ea URE IE eR LE Ta ESN ¢ aR ar 221, 000 74, 000. 00 147, 000. 0U 

Ge en all a AL Sail RS RF he 30, 500 30, 500. 00 - eb J 
EEA ASCE gS Stil ee Da NE: ee SR havenciawcaadwen 14, 500. 00 
a a ate aE lg A eRe eet ihe Citi, REIN Sa Fea . 500 Le ae ee 

Gran dak kaenceig actin Saeoautht ae auiiawated oeadinndmes 7, 500 (A  § eee 
UE idk bd daduidb cule wikiess dabwaeiwueknkeledae skew ued 133, 500 110, 000. 19 23, 499. 81 
teense 4 ere 7, 500. 00 
RR other eho eein di Athans wd neeakxbdiekctinan aieieenine 3, 000 | et 
Nd aden 2, 500 36 0 ) Se 
na a RR SEES SAS RT 3,000 | oo) ees 
NN hc en Se ee 58,000 | 58, 000.00 |...-.-...------- 
Netherlands _ TREEE TR SE ane eae eS ae: RE ae 79, 500 | 3 ) ae 
BE Re eee ee ena Se 39, 000 | | eee 
SR ee eI OO sina n ic Saakoakel ME TS cbvoataeccunbacened 2, 500. 00 
LL. . 2h DRESS |i rare ame Se) 34, 000 | SN | eee: 
RS Sy a eae Rise 47, 500 | i | See 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 302. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 81, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1946-50 \—Continued 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950—Continued 























Countries Assessment Amot Balance due 
ee |\—$——_$___—__—_— |-———_- -— 
i cameenvnbeimvensnpaiustincetlgnibmth fee $3, 000. 00 
SN i kc chcinrenimeenenieemcnnpecnasyamieiiaok ot 2, 500 $2, 495.19 4.81 
a EEL RE LAO IOS” ye ee 20, 500. 00 
coeenes Eadie LOLS ETRE, | =! a SEE 17, 000 17,000.00 |-....-.0_-- 
Poland ¢___..._. ake ehen nannies Oas renee. “ oe ee 68, 000. 00 
Portogal......... Se a cage sd REPL A adds 39, 000 9 a 
eee me... 2 - coe Pena . copacwet 6, 000 6, 000.00 |. : 
ES a er ee ee See oly bites habe Seencle debi 88, 500 88, 500.00 |_._____- 
Ee onithithinestanatarwenceod inten tmvieeiaien eee 7 REE ae 9, 000. 00 
RG toc aseeas A NS RESIS GG Ie 90, 000 90, 000.00 |... 22288. 
Thailand __- eS EN TERE Ca RAS 19, 000 19, 000.00 |_...___. : 
aniston audinkalietinndeensdihinnaaiomnlis 71, 000 71, 000.00 |_..-----_- : 
a on cricennind x ahiriewkiedenaipeitnaeme ihe 83, 500 83, 500.00 |.........-_- 
United Kingdom. --_-_-_-_- PE RRL RENESAS 766, 000 766, 000.00 |... 
6d tisnieriparsesiinnseoeoes amigo iaild fiend 1, 355, 000 1, 250, 000. 00 5 105, 000. 00 
eS i niin adanannccaceenswebenniepeneichennd 17, 500 (iY |S eee ee 
Linthiiid acupenesesonssapeenanngugeeetiitidpeeesd 20, 500 | 20, 500.00 |..-....--- ‘ 
En conuneectacu< Lsmncasapnenadnedtbiagieehinnel 32, 000 2, 000.00 {.....-....- 
tT. a 5, 000, 000 4, 138, 245. 38 | 861, 754. 62 
New members— } 
ESP eens ere esae eS 625 wnte snwmmnwesecee] 625. 00 
Germany ____- Slt : ; a isigtendioae Oy tetas SA ae | 51, 500. 00 
Viet-Nam......- pe rhAis sot og er a ig pate pet ey 4, 000. 00 
Ned ale caamnnonnn waleiebiadelibios ere Oe es re 56, 125. 00 
NG GIR ie iascecesccecgsseececees indeed 5,056,125 | 4, 138, 245. 38 | 917, 879. 62 





1 The first financial year of the Food and Agriculture Organization was the period Oct. 16, 1945-June 1946. 

2 The total amounts due shown in this chart include assessments against actual members. The amounts 
for the financial years 1946 through 1949 therefore differ from total scheduled assessments for those years 
which included a reserve for new members. 

Beginning with the financial year 1950, the Organization omitted such a reserve from its scale of assess- 
ments. 

3 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 

4 Czechoslovakia (on Dec. 27, 1949), Poland (on Apr. 25, 1950) and Hungary (on Jan. 2, 1951) gave notice 
of withdrawal from FAO. However, because of the provisions of the FAO constitution (art. XVIII) 
that “notice shall take effect 1 year after the date of its communication to the Director General,” and that 
the “financial obligation to the Organization of a member nation which has given notice of withdrawal shal! 
include the entire financial year in which the notice takes effect,’”’ these countries are under obligation to 
pay their assessments. 

§ Paid after Dec. 31, 1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950} 






























































SUMMARY 
" | ee + meds 
| > > 
Calendar year | Total due ? | ros | on man Balance due 
RI he I Fes ER | $3,728,123 | $3,714, 945 | 99. 65 | $13, 178 
TEs, ine iccthbioonin engewned «wiedegihnie sygnticaad | 4, 487, 350 | 4, 349, 759 | 96.93 | 137, 591 
o eee BEE GST ERS EARS Peg) 2 RS 94. 61 | 280, 091 
Bis Sep ccc ck capeke aah eee onadedammcinbceescces -| 6, 007, 377 | 4, 965, 647 | 82. 66 | 1, 041, 730 
is ny: f RINE aes | 8 Sele 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR YEARS PRIOR TO 1947 
Member states | Financial period —_| Balance due 
Albania........--- jiinios SE EE? NN cami | $3, 214 
a re acca CRUD elie acai di aelepageviniesa talincaneoin Se ee 24, 206 
Ethiopia-.- - ---- EE RE Jc ee eer i tanitioi | OS aa 5, 135 
OS SE ee PS ee eee ee a en See ae 13, 329 
 yieamanaener tae PST PEI IE EER 10,314 
ain aaah 
an ate Mltireiin na nnen ge abeabbncen es SRE oer e eae LSiticintnentinesendoamepairst 56, 198 
ta! ee <a 5 SSS ae a a oe . ! ee ee 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1947 
Member states | — 
SE Sk ae S22... 0 |. Se re een SiR en $7, 776 
I Sa cegiat ain i RS Sle ee IU nacaues Goan encocaddaciosesinnmanne Ligne sacee *5, 402 
SD chp rete ca ee nee ec ala saci wadbas ae srnnnreinentcebauesannue 13, 178 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1948 . 
Member states Hs | Member states — 
} 
0 REL Gt Ee ES Oe *$22, 581 || Hungary......_------_-- rs ee | *$22, 581 
Ne a ee Oe ea wt BB eee aa aS 180 **20, 064 
SR cs ceases chs <secacbegten 17, 034 || oe 
ER cidinlnctamuadit akhon sce dugeGoe **5,172 | oR ee ae 137, 591 
j —————————— —— U a ee —_ ——— 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 
1 | 
Member states | wry H Member states | — 
f | | | 
i ng a | | Ee ee ee sohaabaess dia setlist hick ee | $21 
; ENED 5 vnnt-ctsintié-ch.sn-a-onotdde | 25,374 || Peru__..-....-.---- sciidathecdeneieaadihde 83 
Ree CS TC LS a re AES 883 
ON 10 fo oe ais as. 0 ae a ea aay } 21, 542 
OS Ee eae | *6, 344 |j-—_—_—_—_— 
SS ae Si AIRE: HOR ES | *°21, 542 | EG tags x wurcctuasdiacgne eee 280, 091 





See footnotes at end of table, p. 304. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950 \—Continued 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 






































Amounts 
Countries Assessments | received and Balance due 
other credits 4 
A SCR deutch aa $6, 581. 88 $6, 581. 88 
A Rektirikinneimecetustedh ca iS ciRaaeKeSMESKkkshad 609100 |. ccccaage ses: 
EE A TE ERA IE 5 Se Re RRP ee | 146, 596. 39 6, 511. 20 
EL RR EY SE RE 160, 358. 50 160, 358. 50 
SS Ae oe AER AS RS. oS a RE: 20, 942. 34 20, 942. 34 
RETR DE RR cca RS 132, 834, 28 132, 834.28 |______ 
SRE... at eS Re 14, 360. 46 2, 536.17 
ET ST ee aaa aT 202, 841. 53 202, 841. 53 
DATS CLI SLES EE ef 2 eae eae 
RIES Si BRAT ME Re a ee a Tac 28, 122. 57 28, 122. 57 
SEES ROAST 244, 127. 86 244, 127.86 
ROSES PERE 34, 704. 45 34, 704. 45 
GREE PORE EES FT SE eS ea 41, 286. 33 41, 286. 33 
Sree eaten ena 181, 899. 19 20, 118. 62 
SIE Rd SS aR 74 WV 5 eRe arc 
SG PE ART 6, 581. 88 1, 189. 48 
AE ar hae a ea Sei A, * 1 ae Se 
eR TSS a iS i 62, 827. 02 32, 498. 71 , 328 
RES OY Gh aR: 69, 408. 90 69, 408. 90 Bens 
OE SSO EEE ee 6, 581. 88 6, 581. 88 oe ee 
| } 83, 769. 36 3, 720. 68 8.6 
Ecuador 6, 581. 88 6, 581. 88 cx 
Ethiopia = M7 Speen ee Site 581. 
Finland... 28, 122. 57 28, 122. 57 <eex 
France 558, 262. 98 558, 262. 98 ces 
Eira int da venue brcacsineiswieraey abe oanigecs ain | res Es 
na DSA RL dea (anemia | 6, 581. 88 1, 897. 49 4, 684. 39 
Ri -| 6, 581. 88 i. «Ss ie 
| FS ee 28, 122. 57 
6, 581. 88 | ) eee 
272, 250. 43 a ... 
34, 704. 45 4, 790. 15 29, 914. 30 
3} ate ae , 942. 34 
69, 408. 90 69, 408.90 {.......2..2- 2 
6, 581. 88 950. 59 5, 631. 29 
209, 423. 41 194, 150. 61 15, 272. 80 
6, 581. 88 ee 86s. cto. 
6, 581, 88 1, 196. 41 5, 385. 47 
6, 581. 88 3.) eae 
76, 589. 13 a ee 
69, 408. 90 69, 408.90 |............ 2. 
55, 646. 79 _., , 
55, 646. 79 i, ee 
55, 646. 79 ea fh 
6, 581. 88 J - | =e 
oS) hl oe 34, 704. 45 
41, 286. 33 = 5 eee ee 
69, 408. 90 3, 100. 57 66, 308. 33 
55, 646. 79 WE SiocccccSncwcese ce 
6, 581. 88 > |« {Se 
132, 834. 28 i . | aaa 
118, 473. 81 ft |} eee 
OS § {oar 14, 360. 46 
34, 704. 45 - | eee 
ie liarhineeencoctingaeehetntngerrursencensshnss 69, 408. 90 69, 408.90 |.....-.-.-.....- 
Union SE RRES SD tin ae ae 111, 891. 94 BEI Focus ccccccacedtes 
T | ETE Era aes 752. 727. 58 3 | ea 
i a CS aR NR aS BIRGER i 1, 316, 375. 73 1, 138, 247. 55 § 178, 128.18 
ah i Te RMN eee: gee ea 28, 122. 57 
aS He” 28, 122. 57 2, 917. 68 25, 204. 89 
Nii Ris ad rkbachicnaeaiiandctccedkid< tact 5, 983, 526. 00 4, 965, 646. 95 1, 017, 879. 05 
New members: 
Cet ae RS ie Te Ce Rd tS EERE SS, 14, 309. 64 
a RETR ee palalesi es bt Uta ep ame: NE Bes eco cecaes 9, 540. 86 
EES a Ss a Oe 5 23, 850. 50 
OI ie tnnancsswekncsnntiuensenrensenineee 6, 007. 376. 50 | 4, 965, 646. 95 1, 041, 729. 55 














' Exclusive of contributions due from states which have ceased to be members of the ILO and of uncol- 
lected contributions referred to the ILO by the Board of Liquidation of the League of Nations. 
? The total amounts due shown in this chart include assessments against new members admitted after the 


assessment scales for each year were approved 


’ Figures which represent total contribution due are marked by lLasterisk. Figures which represent net 


contribution due after application of certain credits to total assessment are marker 


i by 2 asterisks. 


‘ Other credits represent credits resulting from budget surpluses for the years 1946, 1947, and 1948 which 


were applied to reduce assessments. 


5 Paid after Dec. 31, 1950. Due to a United States credit of $46,508 in a 1 
reduce assessments, the United States total net contribution for 1950 was $1,269,868. 


948 budget surplus applied to 
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Contribitions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s ordinary budgets 
for 1949 and 1950 











SUMMARY 
{In Swiss francs] 
Calendar year Total due ! crn a Percentage | Balance due 
FS il Re ET RENE Bi ig A SABA et 3,933,897 | 3, 496, 800 88. 89 437, 097 
et RR tn OERPRRE My Se at 4,005,624 | 3,095, 789 77.29 909, 835 

















UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 











Countries om Countries ——— 

a *15, 549. 00 
SE Fe nh ickcedncncmawctniesneencexes *15, 549. 00 
ape mil 
*15, 549. 00 *15, 549. 00 
#25, 915.00 *25, 915. 00 
*25, 915. 00 *51, 830. 00 
*15, 549. 00 4, 889. 26 
*15, 549. 00 area torrid 
410. 70 437, 097.19 

14, 259. 00 




















UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS 


FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 

















Countries _ Countries ——- 

*157, 650. 00 *52, 550. 00 

*15, 765. 00 *15, 765. 00 

“M5, 768. 00 15,765. 00 

*131, 375.00 *26, 275. 00 

*15, 765. 00 9, 849. 84 

*26, 275. 00 *15, 765. 00 

*52, 550. 00 17, 137. 50 

*26, 275. 00 *26, 275. 00 

*15, 765. 00 *52, 550. 00 

*26, 275. 00 *15, 765. 00 

uatemala- *15, 765. 00 _— 

Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan...-} °1,313.75 909, 834. 59 
SD iaitcinahndiapdcicinAenisisniceencnntiiidigeed 14, 458. 50 

















' The total amounts due shown in this chart include any adjustments or assessments against new members 
admitted after the original assessment scales were drawn up. 
2 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 
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INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s fiscal years 1947 
48 to 1950-51 3 






































SUMMARY 
Fiscal year Total due 2 ae Sm .— —- Balance due 
eae 
1947-48... $117, 102.428 | $117, 102,428 100. 00 |_____ 
1948-49 _| 123, 228,216 | 120, 407. 06¢ 7.71 $2, 821, 156 
ESE RE Bl Lo OEE | 122, 868, 934 116, 228, 85! 94. 60 6, 635, 083 
1950-51 | 43,672,717 | 28, 992, 075 66. 38 14, 680, 642 
ee = ie os Mrs meee me een eee 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1948~49 
a aa Balance 
Countries due 3 
| 
SE ee een eM Cees eon Cee Oe ee | $2,727, 067 
Italy sein -----| 4, 089 
a os Sa) eee _...| 2, 828, 156 
—<— ee — — —_ — - — ! _ — 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1949-50 
tn Eee Ee a a . = ih Fe ae —— a 
Countries | = 
| 
China : es ‘ i “i Seat E081. 618 
Dominican Republic. __-__- tt tli ciegeehichintieraimemeaniieetacptiatetie *62, 274 
Guatemala = *62, 274 
a a oe Seen click oe de. osc eee eee, See | 2, 489, 022 
SEN TOS ae Rae eae tee EN Mes OM en 1 RRM Eile, wl ER | 6,635, 033 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1950-51 
s 
Countries | Assessments | —- Balance due 
ee ee ea ee 
Australia. ____ PP ne aie eee yet vce aE: $972, 664 | $486, 332 | $486, 332 
Belgium_____ -| 558, 433 | 49, 235 | 509, 198 
Canada.______ acon a te nen mi fein ae FS. 1, 916, 287 wee {2 
RR ER ae a at rey s a SF meee ee { 1, 461, 889 
SRA ie 5 aT 376, 525 | ae fo 
Dominican Republic a-¥ cog a EERE EE 22, 237 
OR A ENS ERIS AAR TE SENSE TG | 2, 301, 233 1, 320, 000 | 981, 233 
a hc oe -| i RPE seca 22, 237 
Icela A ET AM NEDSS CMs OS 11, 495 hy sae 
a pete cien aden cae ee | 1,250, 985 | 1,250,985 |---- 
eee a eee ees Se : 22, 237 | 11, 119 | 11, 118 
ee RR alr aed aie ie ie 5 507, 228 | Oh eens 
a“ a ea: 3 243, 354 | ke ee 
Norway.....-.... RE Fb SAE ELIE eit DA OE 243, 354 | 122, 354 | 121, 000 
Se achirieciinnc.bcesimimninicnstthiveh haiencmemesre ae | 609, 639 | 303, 070 | 306, 569 
EEA ERY, | 8, 025, 495 | 5, 600, 000 | 2, 425, 495 
I once ee ee ee 25, 000, 000 16, 666, 666 | 4 8, 333, 334 
I initio snc eemsncdovwepinn cnconacitans 127, 425 oe, eae ad 
EE ee 43, 672, 717 | 28, 992, 075 | 14, 680, 642 








! The first financial year of the International Refugee Organization was the fiscal year 1947-48. 

? The total amounts due shown in this chart include only assessments against actual members of the IRO 
and therefore differ from total scheduled contributions based upon the official IRO scales of contributions 
which include all countries members of the UN when the IRO constitution was drawn up. 

3 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 

‘The United States had paid $24,500,000 as of Jan. 31, 1951, leaving $500,000 still due. 
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AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the Institute’s financial years 1949 












































and 1950} 
SUMMARY 
ee ) pigteenneneeerrne 
Be a r Amount | Percentage | ne 
Calendar year Total due rentived | sencived | Balance due 
| 
es wcinnt citi tine s0acm cine enna sp tgda aii | $28, 000 $14, 190 | 50. 68 $13, 810 
1950... dim eak sik ss diames gh eae] 28, 000 7,375 | 26. 34 20, 625 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1949 
Countries Soe | Countries | —-? 
| | 
eS AE OEE Ot ALIN *$3, 000 IE a 5 icin anes en enue *$200 
ee sini eto nin tnd Sert tachi nteaabiaha alin “ow {] wera. ._._.____---.--______-----.....__- 576 
Ra nes atneast ied arenes pareonneetne Oe Ie OI ons rec ereene ees 3 8,000 
ia ualaseinchih dais eiblcanaiibisaiie 134 |) 
co” ENR yee baa geo +200 || I os acsatceiccrane ts acnsceaamanestena tere | 13, 810 
Ne cs cteessc rarndwakcecnies *200 || 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1950 
Countries Assessments Amounts | Balance due 
Ses | received | 
(ie tat ie REARS =? ae A a | cos codeine $3, 000 
its ancl x cttindin seek dein on awe beh eng acen cen SS pene pate ada 500 
EE ah ah ie ieee eacdg Spa diw awa arwa wane wae | aera | 5, 000 
A GA SR SOS Re bse aes oaeae 5 icine aeeerte iat 1, 000 
ek he carecinie dca ap hia Aw seb aonnesins wees 1,000 | aR es Fs 
ee Eee ceweseranvace | Rees al 200 
Cuba....... NE ak oe ciate cpa elas iienio twin: asim edhe apmionied a ae eRe Soe 1, 000 
Dominican Republic____--- hig! os) SN Te) ae eile 200 | - | ee est 
nae Sc aad ARRAS AS ea ae 200 4 SRR eieee A 
a aoc I ie sania cnicauwaws : 200 | apie ee * 
Nee ee eis manne mpoaunioon 5 erated 3 200 
OR ie a Seek aie eee 200 | TSS. ceca 
EEE SEERA: LILA RE | 2 SESS | 200 
ee tem eeee 2, 500 | 8 ieee RE eee 
i a a 200 | + ened ee EAS 8 
II Seri a8 ne ores auc cenneztacces sonal re 200 
SES EEE Oye nes OT AT ree | | eae | 200 
I tet aaa Sitentghl 9 diem Seth a sethanmtageh aN Simin eehig -| _ } Serene. } 1, 000 
NIM ie inc 5 a igen east adh Os Syncs seennited 10, 000 2, 000 | 38, 000 
CN Geechee pi sae ipes Siar, 500 | 375 12 
WIE oss ncn Onenans unecouie <hiensnedes aan eens 500 | Se eee 
| ee ee ee ESE Pe a ee | 28, 000. 7,375 |  —»-:20, 625 
| | 











! The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to 1949 amount to $44,010: Bolivia, $1,000; Colombia, 
$6,250; Cuba, $18,500; Ecuador, $600; El Salvador, $600; Guatemala, $400; Panama, $100; Paraguay, $560; 
United States, $16,000 (paid on Feb. 12, 1951). 

2 Figures which represent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk. 

3 Paid on Feb. 12, 1951. 
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INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 81, 1950, for the Institute’s financial years 1950) 
































and 19511 
SUMMARY 

Year Total due pes an ane Balance due 
EE oh EEE ee Soke oe $20, 700 $17, 389 84. 00 $3, 311 
Sf 2) a es ET 20, 700 13, 800 66. 67 6, 900 

UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1950 
, Balance Balance 
Countries due? Countries due? 

CR Se ls Ee ING oon co ccicccecncdcdcsdcenced *$300 
IR etd tare ces Saiudccacwios oy Lo | EES Sr eer eee 410 
Eee 600 eS 
EEE LEP LL EAI Ce *900 gE RI RE RR RET 3, 311 
































Countries Assessments a Balance due 

a SUERdecesnsuneSswnsEEsEaccnsssaueES on ee $900 
a ccecicaaibels 2, 400 $2,206 |................ 
ee SE. ae a ca, Aan ee en eo 600 
CE. aE ES CERES ESSE 900 
El Salv: ion ; 5 Ras 300 
Guatemala gs SEE 900 
2 eS 1 eS airs) 600 | SRE cra 
SE ee paces 6, 000 3 Se ee 
a tg et oe eee oe arn gs gp SRES OS ais 300 
ES er i! RS ra Fs _ aa ee 300 
EE Py ES ER EEL | See 300 
IS he i si enna ina miccmncaice aonaaerene Sy RAS ee 1, 800 
EEE: SRE L V EIS 4, 800 PE Sit wccncdens +> 
“SE Oe. ERS SRE MO ee 600 

MI eccivoning tniniseoyninntes Mie sociescg niheelidokbaetie 20, 700 13, 800 6, 900 














! The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to fiscal year 1950 amount to $4,800: Bolivia, $1,800: 
(fiscal years 1948 and 1949); Guatemala, $900 (fiscal year 1949); Paraguay, $2,100 (fiscal years 1943~49). 
2 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 
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INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the Institute’s financial years 1950 














and 1951! 
SUMMARY 
Calendar year | Total due — on | Balance due 
' 
| | 
Fee R28, LN | $188,933 | $185,161 | 98.00 | $3, 772 
aR 2 A a | 192,778 | 185,481 | 80.65 37, 297 


| 





UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1950 




















P Balance 
Countries due? 

CES Eee aig nec baase 20 teapa emt 2 20 Ut eh eet | $94 
Guatemala._..._._.-. Se ee we ee eae boeceescuenae *3, 67 

(rep tamer Saw hee ba gf ye nett Aceh taki: 2” ip 2 Ae ee eae bie 3, 72 

CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 
| | 
. Amount " 
Countries Assessment | received | Balance due 
| | | 

Ne sw stint } fe | $825 
Peas NS 2 sos So eo oes ect | 3 = | 2, 245 
Tee ee ee ee mcmnenen | 2, 123 | $2,073 | 
a a a eg aves eee eT Sew caccuhe | 3, 754 
ORE SHEE NR. NR 1,331 | CS ae od 
ee ia. cui wamahnwnchenwaceeneaawe | are aad 24, 448 
CEES eke. occcneeetebahidishacecedebuhersel 1,173 | 507 | 666 
Ne oe ao. edad athe n okew su EA Sete a a | 764 
Nee ee adimeeneanee | 151, 570 | SOR Ficckwaunscoun ao 
I aa. ca catentenabaccetanusk. atl eet ES 4, 545 

LaLa Se cong aia aoa 8 6 an ep ey ae | 192, 778 155, 481 | 37, 297 


| | | fe 
e _~ total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to fiscal year 1950 amount to $39. This is owned by 
Salvador. 
2 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 
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Pan AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND History 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31,1950, for the Institute’s financial years 1950 
and 19611 














SUMMARY 
a : a : 
i >, 
Calendar year | Total due Amaeat Faia Balance due 
Fiseal year 1950__.__- an RT ER Re $27, 600 | $16, 583 | 60. 08 $11,017 
RR i la a AR 33, 500 11, 262 | 33. 62 22, 238 





UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1950 



































| 
Countries ae Countries “Ty 

| | 
Argentina__.____-- inceiasaataatipacmeasemasencaienl | i, ce mccnsiieennuiniennaeeuition $17 
NE Ea aS IT ed Rec te a alate | *500 go oeia ee cite sana net catecage *200 
Re  oncmane | nn een Gumnaaa *200 
“i ia as I *1, 000 
Ecuador __---- a tes int aD eta Mal Bek er I hai cheval a trereetehtaeinoumaneeasenion *200 
| ee | *200 || ee 
SNES *500 || EPL AA er aaa 11, 017 

i] 

CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 
l | 
Countries | Assessment A — sina | Balance due 
i] 

RS eg ee ce DE Beicnccienenasaes | $2, 500 
MR I ae wiles ake rte arecas. 500 
RA RE... 2 RE | s SSeS | 5, 000 
RA thio tn 1, 000 | $362 | 638 
EE i ER 5S a aes “Ly SE ecanm etic 2, 500 
EEE a. e oe =e ne. 200 
| aaa Bt, 1 ne eee —.;... } 1, 000 
TEBE A ts LEER ES BES Rees Serena. | 500 
i TS EE CRIS RE _ | SRS | 500 
El! Salvador OEE Forte GES ee A Saar ot 500 
src itinicetniesanciescdsasntibecenntcalsasadenincgecaelesmapead 500 RAEI 500 
”'*=“‘“*=o. er ee, 500 | SE is x 
a i eri inc et i Allie Rg ; joe 200 200 | S Ravana ee . 
4 ta a Se ES I eee | Se 55 ® | 5, 000 
Nicaragua side aidese osu deishetieghaed apeeaie aegdcia aie denen Sean .. 5 eae j 200 
ERE Ry 200 | Sees . 
| MS a RE aS | BRE oe 200 
Sb le REISE aaa ee NS a Ae GRAS cain AE te 1, 000 
I ee en nae 10, 000 | i ee 2 
| aE SPORE PRE Ae SN ESS OR ee ae } 500 
Sia ee ee Sy SS Se 1, 000 
| REESE A a Seren oe eet oe ree N Ps 33, 500 | 11, 262 | 22, 238 





1 The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to fiscal year 1950 amount to $9,700: Brazil, $5,000 
(fiscal year 1949); F] Salvador, $400 (fiscal years 1948 and 1949); Guatemala, $1,000 (fiscal years 1948 and 1949); 
Haiti, $500 (fiscal year 1949); Panama, $400 (fiscal years 1948 and 1949); Paraguay, $200 (fiscal year 1949); 
Peru, $2,000 (fiscal years 1948 and 1949); Uruguay, $200 (fiscal year 1949). 

2 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 











iabbtieren c 
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Pan AMERICAN. RAILWAY CONGRESS ASSOCIATION 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, bey for the Association’s financial years 1949 
1950 














SUMMARY 
| Amount Percentage | 
Calendar year Total due received received | Balance due 
: } } | 
$11,954} $11,344 | 94.90 | $610 
10, 945 7,358 | 67. 23 3, 587 
| | 





UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1949 





| 
Countries | Balance 





due ! 
a Ne th de oe Ra inakbswesbinnbakanapbacnskauee | . *$100 
a a te ad pcinknernestina basnnecnuewnieencéwasae | *100 
alps SOSA NES ROR Reser ess rae EES RM PLR: RE Pwiccetnusateoie ess oe *100 
inn eukbenevikcintent Sc ON ee aes IE Seibel = dd Sonenyapebnns dhs adeeb awannkemaces *159 
PCL ahoscccdgucdcseae Ee SRE RES RES HS I“ Selene arina sth alc atsihintbnselchdatin a Gadalainiaten 151 
ge accel in dh ido neh abphidiak kases tile clncebaah adele 610 


| 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR CALENDAR YEAR, 1950 

















< sie Amounts | we 
Countries | Assessments resetved Balance due 
RS no an dctccetwhasanans B25 C3, Sena | CAI Ke cccncsticscaaccd $1, 109 
cach oat a abaatackd Gata e snipes ma cawuntcieeios } 126 | Se A STS 
CE cdivncoridbnhonbsteetacehaubans AE eae } | See | 1,714 
eS niin sabe CREE nine meriue nak oi gencanennesikacer } 406 Gta ccnsccacegtseec 
got TST Cae * i a me 191 SESS ete 
OL SS SS eae RR | 245 | OS Rs Fa A 
I i oe as bo cnenmenienibaaate | 100 | gg re i 
el on noe eak els owccnnnoeakgudckial ve: | 100 
in a, ae SS ane ee 5 as | 100 
TRE ieee... | Reh Ee | 100 | a Dainese tl 
ST <3. J nccaeiistocadsdisckadknancedaisanmecduaw 1,000 | | Pee Late 
Panama M.D ees, SP: ee Meee } __ 5 eran | 100 
PN oaneddanctegaddabiasductmmetpocmeannaeisuict | dh ET 100 
eek Ace oad nein nem akegmnienedness on wicdeite See | 214 
United States... _..- tees... RIES } 5, 000 of eee eee 
Uruguay .........-. 2S. Ray si See ees | _ ) eee j 150 
Ec cu ka dotepectihalanc thnscsebodunan~aneddsdon< 100 | MY Pe See Hed 
I actiing 20k Ase ese beet ae hs ' hs dacmmmmatidicntied 10, 945 | 7, 358 3, 587 


‘ 





1 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with asterisks. 
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Pan AMERICAN SANITARY ORGANIZATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the Organization’s financial years 
1949 and 1950 } 













































































SUMMARY 
Calendar year Total due pecs a | prea Balance due 
i adebsensnaleiihliacatali a csesentrwlpidbibidlaelbiceemwincealbaiiasielil $1, 699, 986 $1, 422, 183 83. 66 $277, 803 
SE iraaiecensestiedialith dips iomonndndliglirten ins'ocxdeweechaeaaate 1, 742, 035 1,370, 249 78. 66 371, 786 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1949 
Countries Countries Ly 
*$79, 560 *$67, 490 
*11, 050 *3, 570 
49, 626 14, 438 
27,779 *9, 350 
330 

4,750 | 277, 803 

*9, 860 | 

| 

CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1950 
Countries | Assessments Anos re- | Balance due 
| 
TS Cee eS Ce ee es $79, 419 ss sibs niin mamiiatataas $79, 419 
Tee einctdcmumemen tN iB ecbinaernab en pees 10, 851 
Brazil__.._. "EAE EES ES ES 3 MMe 1M, 336 
oe eehflbartilily Soh Sapam tS: Ser aaa RES al ars, 23, 221 $8, 885 14, 336 
| + ee a a RTE Raa gg SS erent , 090 
ele REE Ra A a». eg cet pe BE Die ceteecccamieas 2, 735 
aiken Tat Sen SE See aa an else 4 y Raeeeiepee A 18, 572 
TELS ETA LLNS spins ie: , 245 2 ee ee 
(ak AC OR ORR RR Si | 9, 106 4, 238 4, 868 
A a } 5, 987 8 Se 
SRE SARE I eee 2 MEE Doicacmenemmadiae 9, 759 
Wn lo Sag GU CP ees Seeley 9, 238 EE sss sn nomen 
EG Nal ana ne a ett? eae ARE emits  & SR ess: St 3, 854 
EE BF asia p+ pate Grats, 69, 190 Sh | err es 
ik Me Ba 3, 599 169 3, 430 
a 2,7 4 5 EE ee 
Se ane “aes Seimeare BY Cirkua nae niente 3,777 
a DE Bo apucthiie a wekimen 23, 268 
RUS a SP eae eee eae 1, 247, 147 BS NE RE ee 
ee a ane di a arly RES Up soniaeee fy SReeicteoee 9, 491 
NSS Became ncicwnccccccncnimembbasdeesinemer gece $ SE eeeoiy ee on 
ENTER dee pte PAR MEE Ss hah ta ee, 1, 742, 035 1, 370, 249 371, 786 
| | 








' The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to calendar year 1949 amount to $20,170: Argentina, 


$957; Bolivia, $4,241; Cuba, $7,646; Guatemala, $1,773; Paraguay, $2,910; Uruguay, $2,644. 


? Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with asterisks. 
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Pan AMERICAN UNION 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the Union’s financial years 1950 
and 1951} 















































SUMMARY 
Year Total due 2 man a | ae ©) Balance due 
 vnicinieuicibinteniisenwentégebaaas $1, 742, 000 $1, 628, 705 93. 50 $113, 295 
EP IS Oe le RE 8 303, 200 1, 687, 634 73. 27 615, 566 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1950 
. Balance 

Countries due 2 
ETE RETR ETS, ER RSET NL a Re eS *$79, 418 
Se SES SH ESRI GAR is 0 lA RN *10, 851 

Ss Ladi idinnswencnning wanetekeninnnbssuebhnaeteibaenechatuweiiswcand ; 
ah ial oe dain, Wacsich baked dee endils aiiacw asics 6adcéeverdenseccme *3, 777 
SBE AER ES ny RS ON int eee» "9,491 
SERS Rag MES Anise 5 ae tn Aa A eg es | SR REE a 113, 295 

CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1951 
Amounts re- 
Countries Assessments ceived Balance due 

NRE AE TUITE DS ARATE OS eee $143, 029 
Ss SSE Ce Sa i OR Of eee 12, 668 
Baia uthnightdadecnanekadauthehterntuaccaaenkciaies 208, 900 $68, 854 140, 046 
Ni liditeahieashscienaie, Seeclbralathcthtoen iether dh ade awd se comm viii TIN Eixtecndccucceceas 38, 233 
SERRE EE °c SRE. 5 Se Tae ARE: ae ae 43, 761 
8 RELA aR SEE, PEE Sa BP csccatecabassucs 3, 915 

SS Od Sy a aaa aaa fl 
ES TREES. TERR LIER A eee 7, 370 
ee Ri un u ncka sutedwics coaucd mobainenws 9, 904 667 9, 237 
siete Miiiads a nccnsncodtuudelsccidcnmecowantdas oS rer ae 7, 370 
RS ET ALE IS > RT as neal 10, 505 |......... 10, 595 
A EE = AERC Sr a ee eee 9, 673 Sees ae 
hE itiaie ditions na danrmeendapelitgats a''-de dic isaawalcleaod gee eee eee 5, 067 
UAE Dik acudiinbteatie lass ieimdvamwnwsine | eee , 909 
SSRI SE = SDR ia ane 4, 837 2, 419 2, 418 

ERENT Sena ORE Ree eee cee pe. ee eee SS Sr ee 4, 37! 

laa cet E le vung caktatihe th acunnernnbuaccire hesstastencackaga 4, 837 
ae RES eI SE eae Ee ma aarp 28, 329 
i aie ea es et At Ba GN al a 1, 606, 022 REE Cini evcinanchentes 
Uru phd dvds ehehivkdnds sbakediabdbucb sed sandasubes MEE Gindecusa se cccusd 15, 431 
WR Aclnet sects oes S RE SG eo soy Les ree 25, 105 
a EE ATE SEE eee, Ue SSO ee) te 2, 303, 200 1, 687, 635 615, 565 














! The total of quotas due and unpaid for years prior to fiscal year 1950 amount to $74,708: Bolivia, $21,819; 


Colombia, $36,521; Costa Rica, $1,629; Paraguay, $14 


739. 
* Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with asterisks. 
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INTER-AMERICAN STATISTICAL INSTITUTE ! 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the Institute’s financial years 1949 


and 19502 
% SUMMARY 






































; Amount | Percentage | py, : 
Year | Total due vonsiend received Balance due 
——~| ————- 
Fiscal year 1949... wh sees hs isda aa | $56,492 | $83, 464 94. 64 $3, 028 
ETE Se eR * pt ait | 57, 856 51, 355 88. 76 6, 501 

UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1949 
we Balance 
Countries due 3 
aaa ania tend ieiehan ait mamnbiicnmne haanmeirkedamianaaedanaaedeaaia *$2, 826 
RE lp a Sa Sa eA SE ER CE Ie SEERA, 202 
SE si EE RO AT a EA Pe, EES aD eR A Cai eS Tere PEE ae nee ae 3,028 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR FISCAL YEAR 1950 
; | a 
— Amount 

Countries | Assessment | received Balance due 
ETS SEER $3, 222 | OE $3, 222 
EE ier Re ele tpt nna e Sereno ues GSR EERE SS 77 
eS ee 8,313 | oy a eee 
REIS SSE RRS Si et Se ae 2, 516 | ST ) RR See 
Chile_- ell ints mm teniagiaie imi 1,116 SR ee he 
tiie caceanteinilbails 2, 109 | BE Dcmccittinnsogtabo 
Costa Rica | ORES adie 156 | ___ 5 aR ee 

Dominican Republic_....-....-..-.-.--- 436 | Yee 
| oa ea 4 A 680 
|e SE ee | 415 | See ree 
RS eR SSeS 736 | | a ae 
Mexico_- 2S | 4,685 | 9 eee 
os a a a a A OY se | 230 
TE annie niiririhds owen ncnnneepinde 139 | _ f Pees ‘ 
7a ce A eS Sae | Sf ee | 1, 508 
United States..._.__. SAMA A incnnapenveia’ 29, 854 | "RE ren 

a anes oe | 880 | 880 | sib ainsi 
Total........... i Ziok 57, 856 | 51, 355 | 6, 501 








1 In accordance with art. VII of the agreement between the Council of the OAS and the Institute signed 
on Apr. 11, 1950, the Institute, beginning with fiscal year 1951, ceased to receive annual quota payments 


from the governments of the states members of the OAS. 
eomprise part of the budget of the Pan American Union. 

2 All quotas due for years prior to fiscal year 1949 have been paid. 

* Figures which represent total contributions due are marked with an asterisk. 





The secretariat expenses of the Institute now 





——— anne 
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BuREAU OF THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1949 and 1950 


[In Swiss frances] 














SUMMARY 
Calendar year | Total due ! | Amount received oe 
es cuthctdeaheocscasdbnbebeassauqui andar | 322,590 ($75, 371) 261,429 ($61, 082) 04 
REEL ee eee ee 324,390 ($75, 792) 270,068 ($63, 100) 83. 25 





CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE FINANCIAL YEARS 199 AND 1950 


! 
| Amount received | 



































| | Amount received 
Countries saan wean GAtik Mae Countries open > ee 
| 
| 1949 | | 19419 | 1950 
| 
PRS carter ae gene 2, 880 3, 600 =a tp cvanaawindas cc dwi 713 910 
Belgium..._----- RES eS, 7,400 || Luxemburg.- ‘ 420 | 450 
TO i sins abl iiits Oa cel 7” lS 356 | 360 
Bape... 2.2 5-3- soir aaden 1, 253 2,351 || Netherlands... ...........--- 5, 200 | 5, 849 
LN RS Eanes Meee en ee Reninncicrargtet Dice bsiiseceswiwscesss- 4, 560 | 4, 560 
Ceylon. 2 3, 600 tL ge Pee 5, 585 | 5, 670 
Czeehoslovakia #___-.------ 16,387 j..---.--.. eg : 9, 540 
EEA SESS PO 3, 230 2,279 || Poland Sisk ven eh Cp aad 
hide cnetecedandednawa 10, 800 15,400 1) Bamentis *.-. 2-2 5.5.2 .-..- Nf een ES. 
BEY inv ncnvhubiededarciws 3, 000 3, 550 \ ee eee 360 | 360 
Esa nninnaddtbacve--a- 16, 800 16, 800 || Sweden 6,700! = 6,7 
Great Britain _. | 37,232 47, 264 || Switzerland : 5, 000 5, 000 
ny... 5... 4ntscdys. | 2,520 3,151 || Syria ; 1.426! 1,416 
SN ORES i 2, 880 __. || Turkey y ot 3, 600 | 3, 600 
td dsskooachedtdeats ‘ 14, 400 14, 202 || United States___......_.__-- | 64, 200 | 64, 200 
SE incnndbcbmanbewncbues 1,000 3,550 || Yugoslavia -_- eS 7, 164 | 9, 000 
Eerie 2, 400 2, 400 || —_—__— ae 
os kai eh cal 1, 800 || Sern aes 261,420 | 270,068 
icthisensttensnascanses: | 21,600 | 27, 000 || | 
i 








! Figures are estimates based on a scale of contributions recommended in 1947. 
scale was drawn up which raised member quotas. 


in 1950, and some on the basis of the former scale. 


mended in either scale. 


‘ At the end of 1949 a new 
Some members contributed on the basis of this new scale 


Still others contributed less than the amount recom- 


» The Canadian group, while nominally still in existence, has not resumed its activity within the Union 


since World War II. 


* Czechoslovakia and Rumania withdrew in 1950. 
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Caps SPARTEL AND TANGIER LIGHT 



























































Contributions statement as of Dec 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years f 
1 3 
1949 and 1950 ‘ 
[In Moroccan francs] 
SUMMARY P 
Percentage 
Calendar year— Total due Amount received received Balance due 
| 
| 
naga are ara 4,800,000 ($12, 840) 4,400,000 ($11, 770) 91. 67 400,000 ($1,070) 
| a eS 6,000,000 ($16, 000) 5,000,000 ($13, 333) 83. 33 1,000,000 ($2, 667) 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 : 
Country — : 
EEL nah cagearenvt<nternendeennesensamnaativtabpninipbaenntduonieacnbhaienenciepniaetess 2 400, 000 : 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 $ 
Country Assessment pn ne Balance due 3 
Gl 
SE eee Pet A EP ED RE 500, 000 3 500, 000 uy 
nt antintntandmbaabienetenenebeaveneccumeneanaal 500, 000 500, ; 
IN ens em menpendnnionseonaisquiieuieiaraiedl 500, 000 500, 000 
een aca ndcnihtnanin esiinisidiehnantesctnminias ail 500, 000 3 500, 000 
laine St annitdsiaiinmen ce sidjunninrmmiahiteltabedie 500, 000 500, 
hea RRR ec MR etal we RF 500, 000 : 
Netherlands Se deine eedeesweneedings tem ineesiahinelalell 500, 000 , 
SS incdiwckcipesariccewsskacieiiinn mentnieiisdeiial 500, 000 ; 
ES a aa EP ES EES” 500, 000 
_— EE is RET eae NRO ee ape SRE TIE St Se: 
OS te ELC RE NIE A ALIA AEST _ 9 eee 
Deitel BE a echicincn wionuianadiensmnaiemeimieimnn uname 500, 000 500, 000 
BE ai tsa caidcastalaneunne nian saline pineal tamitanae 6, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 

















1 Contributions due for years prior to 1949 have been fully collected. 


2 Total assessment. 


? Morocco, with which the treaty of 1865 establishing the Commission of the Light was negotiated, is not 
a member of the Commission, but since World War I has paid the dues of Austria and Germany, which are 


not now participants. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 












































. . é 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 1949 
and 1950! 
SUMMARY 
Calendar year Total due pare sj P ——— Balance due 
| 
Se ee RON a ee: | $343, 309 $343, 309 | =e 
EE er eee eee eee 316, 300 316, 300 | RC ae 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 
Amounts 
Countries Assessments | received and Balance due 
other credits ? 

Ea eae ee ee ee © ee ee Te $50, 608. 00 O00 00 4......<......2-- 

ee hn wa i cso 35, 741. 90  < | = tetieaa 

SR ERE SNR EE Sa ee aa aT | 108, 490. 90 oe, 20. OO 1......~..045.--.. 
nin lds nw corks wihinkbaisioeaaaaeobenee | 121, 459. 20 — e & Yl ene 8 
TIARAS LS eae Oe F | 816,300.00 _ <> | ere 4 
| % 
Lg 
1 Contributions due for years prior to 1949 have been fully collected. tg 
? Other credits represent credits resulting from a transfer of funds from the working capital fund and a i 

1949 budget surplus. 















RR ATS, 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT CovuRT OF ARBITRATION 






Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1948 and 1949} 














[In florins] 
SUMMARY 
> 
Calendar year Total due Amount received | ruin | Balance due 
TE Pe a ee oe) EAE 85,608 ($32,305); 64,288 ($24, 260) | 75.10 | 21,320 ($8,045) 
SSS dis iincncacndpendhaeos 85, “— 529)| 53,956 ($14, 199) 63.03 | 31,652 ($8, 330) 
ee i ) es ee. oe ieee Ic eibais ering ghiin eae 








UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1948 















































Balance Balance 
Countries due 3 | Countries due? 
| 
NS Bb ic in cacaacuasacabswawes *492 
_ . | | Sa a eee *2, 460 
. OE EER AS. Care *4,100 
EE EE OEE | *492 
*4, 100 
*4, 100 CER se | 21,320 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 
Country | Assessment Amount paid Balance due 
} 
en  eaiedbtsboncblneousabae 4,100 
Eo cared anticieedsdeanurededcsusbdecksectiencas 2, 460 
ETE Sea SERPS SE REE Sane ae nee ee 492 
Ce ide cal nan Chis on duupiananoeiieanwenicecess 4, 100 
SIRs wicosciawai SES Ee get in tee fener 820 
ee ESSE ES OE SE RRA, SER AES ae ey ee aoe 820 
China........ bipensdebumadtensdocnunabebdbitindve cuéouns 4, 100 
ee ids a guweddedsibaagiobna 820 
Chi accdebratiussaskohte deat lkkieicadsteceaguccces 492 
Czechoslovakia 2, 460 
Se eee 1, 640 
Dominican Republic 492 
NG te Dn Lhd ac cpewaagadakhinewieswebnndwink 492 
re Ae a ean ace eaecacatnaces 1, 640 
anos dis akmaeaninwimencesgavaaoe 4, 100 
RES 9 ce, ea IER 0 a le iors | 4, 100 
eae CS ee eee 4, 100 
ee yee sig we UL eee namsnnue a coenee 820 
a eo ane vais doine cme 492 
5 SEES wR i 492 
Hungary 1, 40 
ee re oils pee ee ies ar Te 820 
BRE eS gE oan 4, 100 
RARE AR NE I aR ae TE tN eal a 4, 100 
Luxemburg 492 
fexico-- 2, 460 
Nicaragua 492 
Norway 1, 640 
Netherlands 2, 460 
er a ee eS 492 
Paraguay 492 
ae NAMI AS UAE Aes RRS. Alte uli) oR ape ope 820 
Poland 2, 460 
Portugal 1, 640 
Rumania 2, 460 
Salvador 492 92 | 
Be SRLS Sree OAS Tc i Sten lf SS ee oer 492 92 | 
Nie tide eke on tat edt bd bac a nuwdcccesc | 4, 100 | 
elects ales oP a RS ae TE ral 0 RAS SS aes | 2, 460 , 46) 
i, RRR BL San TRS SS Scene 2, 460 a) ae 
a nd | 2, 460 |S er ne 
wo RRC ee OG eink SRR RET Feder 1 Serene Veni 3 492 
EE Sh SR SS TRIS Stl 4,100 SG aan gens ce 
Venezuela. __.._- Sb CE aR, 8 aR ieee | 492 ON GE es od 
I re sent ence et acc ha eee | 2, 460 ro, gamtapeeae aaa ies 
oo RRM Rie iia Riel sa! AR en AD St oO 85, 608 53, 956 | 31, 652 





! The following countries are in arrears for years prior to 1948: Bolivia, 1925-47; China, 1946-47; Cuba, 
1934 -47; Ecuador, 1934-47; France, 1946-47; Germany, 1939-47; Japan, 1939-47; Paraguay, 1929-47; Spain, 
1937-39 and 1944-47; and Uruguay, 1940-47. The arrearages for years prior to 1948 total 141,914 florins 


($37,346). 
2 Members not assessed. 


§ Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PUBLICATION oF CustomS TARIFFS 


Contributions statement as of Mar. 31, 1950, for the organization’s fiscal years 
1948-49 and 1949-50 


{In gold franes] ! 


















































SUMMARY 
" y | Total d | An t sived Percentage Bal 
Fiscal year | otal due | Amount receive received alance due 
8 Sse | 159, 642 ($52, 1589] 133,430 ($43, 592) 83. 58 26,212 ($8, 563) 
» 165, 303 (354, 005) 
EEN | 159,642 ($52, 158) 45,472 (S14, 856) 75.06 39,811 ($13,006) 
| 119,831 ($39, 149) 
ene (8) (3) () @) 
| | 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1918-49 
“4 | 
~ : | Balance . Balance 
Countries due 4 ] Countries due? 
! 
EE, ET LT OTT Es ac uenacansmuisnccoen *621 
_ "SR Re es wtoloiar neice *4, 970 | Tee ee *621 
a a PL rae fF are eee *621 
| iit a ial at pitti SBE ~ *1, 863 || sy al be 9 Wi, aA eal *1, 491 
ee 5 i eRe n-th *1, 118 
Come. - shettgtile Scat enebuasee Sig ee S.-i Se eee *3, 106 
RID noecinsicnicecetacees aden *1, 863 || —_—_—_—_— 
Ecuador._-___-.--- TAGES *2,485 |] Re es ee | 26, 212 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1949-50 
Countries Assessments | Amounts | Balance due 
Albania Pa det SS Nya as a 9 : eyed a on i eeeoniel | 372 
Argentina.__......... ee : : 4, 970 | “4,794 | 176 
Australia _--- os ; ot al 4, 970 PEEP 1a) a cmanamenidaeedt 
Austria Se oe! ; aie Secul 621 |  Ruvtestarnaansselaaidndets 
Belgian ee ale ae ‘ia 372 | 372 | - 
Belgium. i 6, 833 6, 833 es 
SEES it al Sah Leia Sane A 9 eee ‘= 1, 863 
Brazil 1, 863 3 Sampntilecsaa: 
Bulgaria 1,118 | 1,118 
Canada__-. wend se aye 6, 833 2 20, 499 eek 
Chile é aaeel 3, 106 3, 106 | : 
China e. .| 4, 100 | | 4, 100 
Colombia | 2, 485 2, 485 
Costa Rica * 9 tebe .| 1, 863 
Cuba ds 3, 106 | 3, 106 
Czechoslovakia | 1, 863 | 1, 863 | mew 
Denmark ie i =e 4,100 | 2 12, 300 | J 
Dominican Republic | 621 | 621 | : 
Ecuador ; seo eee 2, 485 | Ol red 2, 485 
Egypt an 1,491 | 1, 491 | Ai 
Finland | 1, 863 | BE Foooncc hs is 
France Lakai sal fe) Sg erie aa 6, 833 
Germany BAe eon 6, 833 | ip a RIE De 
Great Britain ob. 3 st 6, 833 | 220,499 |__ co 
Greece a i apne an 1,491 | 1, 491 | aime 
Haiti AF GE Teh Bes Ssidhasia bn 1, 863 | I Niet cdc anaes anaten 
Honduras salou aad me eae 621 |. Z aoe 621 
SS) Re : op eeeletptgiieae ed ee, 1, 863 
India A a 4, 970 | 8 eC eee nhl 
Iran ee 1, 491 |} Oty AR OR ie 
Iraq . 2 1,491 | 1,491 |... naidaanee 
Italy < 6, 833 6, 833 | ahusuennt 
Japan ee ey ns a 1,491 | Ee ee 
Sire ciatitas coenianancb aigpecdramincnipek eek 621 | . 9 en sees 
ARG 0 ETS, es RO hot ae 2, 485 | RE nnconcghphaane’ 


See footnotes at end_of table, p. 319. 
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Contributions statement as of Mar. 31, 1950, for the organization’s fiscal years 
1948-49 and 1949-60—Continued 


{In gold francs} } 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FISCAL YEAR 1949-50—Continued 

















Amounts 
Countries Assessments rossived | Balance due 
IIE boa soso nace keh ditienns enduniiakeese<tinenete< 4, 100 366 | 3, 734 
Ec dttidat sencddssnatinnd-tentaeskaeoypee~~biithieos 2, 982 Se Sr 
aca REESE OS ara SETA Bere 5 plea EC NM 2, 485 Tl SEES 
Ree oc aan adie amas baibaaascecesoe i DRAW RRC RRS taptein | 621 
icici cn csccnwnscuidsiebsiveseeiuetbducses cases ne od Cee | 621 
| Sp ES ER A | eas | 1, 863 
PI nha se cckwe ckddopedtaderubiweacbbasencansea 2, 982 ee Bree Al 
DDE oi 5s i snacewudlenigiimwiuyisia eames cabebemsed 1, 863 1, 863 |------ scounnrie 
EE kis cccmnnintunsenivenncerennassesteses nécvapees ft eee rem } 1, 491 
di bnan s+ x0dnaseeGRRdhee=<no<sesse~cesedes< 4, 970 | 4, 970 | a aenoed 
i SERRE aS ee Sao eeeh eee re coe ane Og oe mel 4, 100 
desk nks ar cteriss niprlotirnidaias Wienges ahaa oatintaian etal 4,970 | COTES ciesinnagsnindn 
NE a ES a EI IS ER RN IARC | USER 7 ee a, 1,118 
Turkey.....-... cai aap aise AEE he GES 1,118 | 1A 62 EA 
SEE IND MINOR Sn 65 isis ccsccsccscccwsncsyasedbans 4,970 | 5, Re ASM 
al GIRS EE Sa ENE Pee RE ER AL: ° 6, 833 | 6, 833 | Si heidi diag 
Uruguay-.-....-...-.- bt tad baatidedacd bet deka Snconsapignn de ee ere | 3, 106 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. -....-.....--...- gee Send COE ee 1, 863 
L,I S eee ee ee eee 3, 106 | Ly ee OEE 
pS a GSN a OER NR 1, 863 | 1, 863 as aE 
\ cial 
' 

2S EE A NORD 159, 642 | 165, 308 | 39, 811 
Voluntary overpayments ?_...............-..-....- tha) ee BIS ie deg, 

nit ARRAN SEES. ve Oe bs ctahansal areca Tei. 


| | | 





1 As of Mar. 31, 1950, the following countries were in arrears for years prior to the fiscal year 1948-49: Al- 
bania, 1930-31 to 1947-48; Argentina, 1942-43 to 1945-46 and 1947-48; Bolivia, 1936-37 to 1947-48; Brazil, 1945-46 
to 1947-48; Bulgaria, 1941-42 to 1947-48; China, 1946-47 to 1947-48; Colombia, 1939-40 to 1943-44; Costa Rica, 
1935-36 to 1947-48; Cuba, 1928-29 to 1945-46; Ecuador, 1914-15 to 1947-48; Honduras, 1920-21 to 1947-48; Hun- 
gary, 1936-37 to 1944-45; Japan, 1940-41 to 1945-46; Panama, 1925-26 to 1947-48; Paraguay, 1926-27 to 1947-48; 
Rumania, 1937-38 to 1947-48; Thailand, 1940-41 to 1947-48; and Uruguay, 1938-39 to 1947-48. Some of these 
arrearages, which total approximately 300,000 gold francs (about $98,000), may since have been paid. 

2 Australia, Canada, Denmark, and Great Britain voluntarily tripled their contributions for the fiscal 
year 1949-50 in accordance with a request from the bureau that members in the 2 highest contributory classes 
pay supplementary quotas to relieve the difficult financial situation of the bureau. The supplementary 
contributions of these 4 countries came to 45,472 gold francs. 

3 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 

4 Information not yet available. 


81707—51——21 
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INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


Contributions statement for the organization’s financial years 1948 and 1949' 
[In Swiss francs} 























SUMMARY 
Calendar year Total due | Amount received | “Verwentage| Balance due 
} 
NE ESI Mia 144,177 ($33, 686) 110,691 ($25, 862) | 76.77 | 33,486 ($7,824) 
WO sec cccc tect 205, 388 ($47, 988) 165, 793 ($38, 737) 80.72 | 39,595 ($9, 251) 
EES EERE ts @ ee Be EP oe Ee Rldite m sor pen | Leip Ser Sipe et ~ 
<< AI EE, RRC SRY ees Sie ; 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1948 Gs or OF DEC. 31, 1949) 
7 Keats TS ge ] eas ar Bal 
i alance |} . ‘ alance 
Countries a we Countries | lane 
| 
EERIE aye MES TN Be LL 7 Renata a ai ap i EOS a: | 4, 650.7 
pide aE ARIES 5 ee *920.25 || United States............----.------.- °7) 751. 25 
PEO ican ban Gibndencors onan seayhl | Ses TUE Hi a 
INTL. ficldcuclicniinputienisaankéobaesbiikall | *6, 201.00 || BR a eee aoe 33, 485, 65 
Pickem bien cviniets inte pheeallel | *4, 650.75 || 








CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 (AS OF DEC. 




















19, 1950) 
Countries Assessments —- Balance due 

NEED IES 6 TES LORELS h Ocaabe 6, 876. 75 | Se) pare ae 
Re ee nee 1, 375. 60 | 1, 375. 60 iE net nihil 
AIT Saeed ea nti 6, 876. 75 | I Evin. thts etttianieceneene 
SE iis nbnintacwenakbewioakelad 6,876.75 | ST WA chains ees beaateiges bent ~ 
RTE Ali ee pi ee hts OI di ae ec al DAE. Les dincdeneaeatas 2, 292. 25 
oe ler re cee SD ; 9, 169.00 | 9, 169.00 |.-.-...-.--. 
a a a ite oe on petite Re TEE Lnatsbiaacnvureddineniian 1, 375. 60 
ES Ea EG aN ia adic tiardll 4, 584. 50 | 4, 584.50 |.......-. 
Denmark _- se 4, 584. 50 | PED Inomnahtcanes 
Dominican Republic___- ‘ P Me 1, 375. 60 | 3, ave. OO 1..+.....- 
Finland _ 4 Bearg abe: bonds tne 4, 584. 50 | 4, 584. 50 ‘ 
France__. = an e. bea 11, 461. 25 11, 461. 25 
Great Britain._____- ce emneedins ee 11, 461. 25 | 11, 461. 25 
Germany -___--- : Tah . 11, 461. 25 ll, 461. 25 | 
Greece... ...-- . < 2, 292. 25 2, 292. 25 
Hungary.___- 2, 292. 25 2, 292. 25 | 
Ireland : : : SF ee ae | 6, 876. 75 
Italy __- ‘ bn 11, 461. 25 11, 461. 25 a 
Japan ____- ; A 1, 375. 60 j_..... ecto ce 1, 375. 60 
Lebanon ; 1, 375. 60 1, 375. 60 | 
Liechtenstein ; 1, 375. 60 | 1,375. 60 | 
Luxemburg __. 1, 375. 60 . {| een 
Mexico 6, 876. 75 6, 876. 75 
Morocco (French zone) 1, 375. 60 1, 375. 60 
Netherlands - 4, 584. 50 4, 584. 50 es 
New Zealand 4, 584. 50 4, 584. 50 
Norway a ; 4, 584. 50 4, 584. 50 |.....-...- 
Poland ____- ; ‘ MF ae ee ee .} 6, 876. 75 
| AR sasthieons SR 6, 876. 75 OS 9 ee Se 
Ee eee aes eahetan wide 4, 584. 50 3, 500. 00 1, 084. 50 
| Fa Re ee isan ar eittinles seattiaien belied ask 9. 169. 00 3 | ) eae 
RY ee ee Ne eee 6, 876.75 SEED Pati botackocann 
OS ESERIES e 5 ee ee 6, 876. 75 | | 3 2 Seas 
Syria ___- a esack sai inigtahaddiledestaiRiniesrd Ueckoioe a i ) ea 1, 375. 60 
Tangier (international zone) - - 1, 375. 60 i 9 ee ae 
eins a ate 1, 375. 53 i SS RRR 
ee are e ee ecemsiegdae 4, 584. 50 &  & | Sei = 
Union of South Africa Pees ; 4, 584. 50 SS {3 eee 
United States__- Dindeliteni lie arkem Mubatierd ? 25, 008. 36 i...... Oe RR 11, 461. 25 
NN i a 4, 584. 50 8 4 eee eee 

I eee oe ee saicalial ah tapheninb ins 205, 388. 28 165, 793. 23 39, 595. 05 


1 The last administrative report published by the organization states that 1 member owed its dues for 
1937 and 1938; 2 members for 1939-42; 3 members for 1943; 2 members for 1944; 3 members for 1945; 4 members 
for 1946; and 5 members for 1947. The total due by members for years prior to 1948 is 56,684 Swiss francs 
($13,244). 

? Members not yet assessed. 

> Figures which represent total contribution due are marked with an asterisk. 





a Ap ACL ARABS ARBED IAAL IER ALA AB TL 
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INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 





Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1949 and 1950! 


{In gold francs} 











rrtintiginioe 








SUMMARY 
| , Percentage | 
Calendar year | Total due Amounts received | paceived Balance due 
! 
SEE 1... 166,113 ($54, 270)| 165,015 ($53. 911) 99. 34 | $1,008 ($359) 
See 166,113 ($54, 270) | 130, 303 ($42, 570) 78. 44 | 35,810 ($11, 700) 
\ 








UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 





Countries | Balance due 








SID aa ot cnacednusenaesscnacaessessanaacerens<e=0sece>so™ eae oa lapenl open p pamer at | $155 
RENO 2: diel do cndu nd daviedetecdecesnesonngtupdvvaswescenmnecs peaibillin sotto ate lnaneaneaiie Soeheaiicnns a 2943 
POS ioe ti isiacinnntacnninnce.0-cnndpinboneys«t~baes~-- RLY aN sie ae dante heck | 1, 098 


CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 

















Cc - Gross | ames i Bal d 
ountries | ccmantes | received ant alance due 
| assessments? | other credits 4 

IEE Sw acactihianlas dexibiasininmnnn etecdiegbeesce iment 4, 247 235 | 4, 012 
IT to isc: che hla aetna dlatebhnesiaianiandediedd loin aa 1, 952 45 1, 907 
ST Ee ae Fee, Om am ape 1, 666 | oe Ta 
hadi alah al aia ad cimcinpindaRandcdiae aawice 2, 215 | Sh eres 
ES EE A eG SY ee TS a ee 1,850 | 1, 722 
Nk wibbch scacasshanemibbcbeedditione ue Alenib onsen 3, 352 | tres 
DEN at ubdqnt nh podconisncheserbieatinaiciiakadidua omences 1,372 1, 289 
EEE OLE E e  OO Del 3, 165 196 2, 969 
do soe cilt namiarknidviecsnmiwssttiins’ deithuieke 1, 067 | Sf a PPS 
iat ks eer arc ean aan ek Rb S eee 917 | 55 862 
ott ication aaaniinkiaaihade EE Oe a 1, 020 caer era 
I PRE EEE ROE CE NS eS oul 12, 982 | 7386 12, 196 
SEE RE RT Ae ES aE: | 12, 747 rrr 
nits ihhnededndarerdkbiwneievinn sana | 2, 424 203 2, 221 
a ne cuee ne 11, 840 0 3 ere ne 
es é 5, 785 — { Seen 
SERRE RSS SS en an eer | 2, 539 | DENT ovese~saccacuses 
DOING bei i etinnt Gas bn SS ee ns lcnbe calene ivhkcacaGlegan | 917 | dy eee oe ee 
Sadi. in ds chile iin aideibepa teed Sidiee dts chine inetnae | 2, 044 | 121 | 1, 923 
EE SAG abcginee theca Sdpiem pedi obdlgindenthes Getic aale dpa testo | 6, 227 | 380 | , 847 
OES SA INES Rel ee < 2, 010 | St aeereeners 
RRS REI ES RN LC in aie 4, 130 | MOO issiess coe cddenem 
MT ina eths ke rilnccotadadinu chick scnks agiels danke j 7, 286 | (2 Fees a 
| RES ST ee nen Ean a ne ee 1, 781 AGP chidiskalackapemon 
0 |S ai Rea | 1, 109 | eS Sree ee 
ts ita ea ra 4, 06 MIE iho ccnlasdie oars. 
a NE ct laa aS SaaS eae 4, 907 4, 907 sta shaekeae wee : 
ate ae ake ha eR waa 917 | . 55 862 
United States_.___ EES SO UE Ae 27, 520 UE Bein ee < 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. .............-.__-_-| 27, 520 ee ae 
COS SS eS Sa 4, 099 4, 099 etrinina 

SRNR ES cis esc dalla calc Sots Search aon 166, 113 130, 303 35, 810 








! The following countries are in arrears for years previous to 1949: Bulgaria, 1948; France, 1948; East Ger- 
many, 1944-48; Japan, 1941-45; Spain, 1935-39, 1947, and 1948; and Uruguay, 1939-46 and 1947 and 1948, 
The arrearages for years previous to 1949 total 140,326 gold francs ($45,845). 

2 Total due. 

* The total amounts due for 1950 include ad vances assessed against members to compensate for ant icipated 
arrearages of East Germany, West Germany, and Japan. Advances by countries to make up for arrearages 
of other members are reimbursed when the countries in arrears settle their accounts for the years the ad- 
vances were made. Japan has now resumed payments and members are being reimbursed in 1951 for their 
advances to compensate for its 1947-50 arrearages which are now paid. West Germany is also resuming 
payments, although it still owes 10,821 gold francs for 1950. East Germany is in arrears for 7,852 gold frances 
for 1949 and 1950. 

* Other credits represent credits for advances previously made by members to compensate for 1947-49 
arrearages of Thailand which the latter has now paid. 
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INTERNATIONAL CounciL or Screntiric Unions aNnp AssocraTED UNIONS 


Contributions statement for the Council and unions for their financial years 1949 



































and 1950 
SUMMARY 
| 
ae Amount Percentage 
Calendar year | Total due! received 2 received 
| 
a a A MOT ea ee ee eT $81, 650 $67, 547 82.73 
SSE SE ete Sa FERS Se earn } 90, 709 45, 758 50. 44 
| 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE FINANCIAL YEARS 1949 AND 1950 
| | 
| Amounts received ? | Amounts received 2 
Countries [———$—— Countries — —— 
| 1999 | 1950 || 1949 1950 
ss PS ence FO ——|—-— 
Neen Mae | iene reg fl” SPAR I piv cle aes $770 $490 
EE SE RDS 1, 776 $103 | _ Sees 625 357 
Austria_____- Meade how ha 467 187 ] Netherlands. ._.............-- 2, 511 1,729 
SSE 2, 245 | 1, 762 || New Zealand.._.............- 648 433 
a | - } ee Uf Sena 1, 436 1, 103 
OS SCRE Set Se ---| 23 | BR ees See : 163 163 
a ll ERR Pe 2, 422 | Y St. 3’ eee 327 47 
Chile... 538 | 163 || Philippines................... 723 | 163 
3 SNE TS b coneeeanll ae 0 ee ee 163 | 163 
CUM SSS... boul ----| 702 | 452 ll Poca eek. 1, 788 1, 259 
Cuba....-.- Re sCES UBOS aN sateen pS a ee AS See 
Czechoslovakia_............-- | 2, 253 RT Ei Ra apace ciirnemnininiininmen j 2, 894 2, 194 
Denmark.____- wn 1, 77 | She. Saas eee 2, 215 891 
Dominican Republic --- | 35 | 100 |} Switzerland ...............-.- 1, 526 1,353 
Egypt... | fee PRE EROS Eee. Se Sl dnci dads 
Finland. _._-- a | 1, 045 | 601 || Thailand______. pcbuliies 443 | 163 
France _- LS eee 7, 065 ABER 1 DR cicero renseunvecenwens er wat okey set 
Great Britain__.-.- ee 7, 245 5,159 || Turkey-- owl 663 | 
a ee 758 | 263 || Union of South Africa -__- 3 1,191 | 953 
SS. Se | |, Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
a. 2 om | 1,975 So a eee | 1, 982 | 1,307 
OEE I. le dl United States. -_-._- ee ae | 6, 346 | 8, 468 
Indonesia ee: Fire 163 |_.- 50 tt RT ect oe POAT, EL ee: ean.» Ors 
OS EE — _ oe Os arm 326 | 163 
eer et aa. AP 2. SS 1} Venezuela. -__......- creatine nia See 
RRR ae | 5, 354 | 2,639 || Yugoslavia___.._- siento | 1, 762 | 1, 839 
> RSE OR 350 | 841 || }———_—_}. ara 
ee See 23 23 2 RR oe | 67, 547 | 45, 758 
| i | t | 


1 Members pay their quotas directly to the Council and each union to which they belong. Membership 
within the organizations varies. The figures given represent the sum total of amounts due from members 
to the Council and the following Unions: International Astronomical Union, International Union of Bio- 
logical Sciences, International Union of Chemistry, International Union of Crystallography, International 
Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, International Union of Geography, International Union of Pure and 
Appli d Physics, and International Scientific Radio Union. 

2 The figures given represent the sum total of contributions paid by members to the Council and the 
associated unions listed in footnote 1. 
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INTERNATIONAL HyproGRAPHIC BUREAU 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1951, for the organization’s financial years 
1949 and 1950} 


[In gold francs} 





























SUMMARY 
Calendar year Total due Amounts received ye Balance due 
| 
eae 214,000 ($69, 914) 200, 498 oo 503) | 93. 69 13,502 ($4,411) 
Bdiktchiniiacthaws 230,000 ($75, 141)) 184, 389 ($60, a 80. 17 45,611 ($14,901) 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 

Countries [Balance due 

TB Ste i a ea aed afoot hoe tc onto teee Ne tte eee ee | 910, 000 
(ae ha RN RR ORL SoCo OES ame PRS SUAS NTE nT | 3, 502 
Fn i BRUTE Po Ho te gn 5 CN weccirnrectacniion Se AT | 13, 502 





CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 




















Countries | Assessments | ——- Balance due 
| 

NEE Cy ethernet Ne De eC ee WT. 10, 000 
Brazil AS REPS ee eee sl wad 10, 000 | i}, Ar oe 
China. -_- pace aignibhinih +atenidhs kama dantamneciacnl SS ere aaa 10, 000 
atl ttt encdah tae sieiengicadges ia oiga noon Recmstiaon eaeepetoaasl 12, 000 | | el ot 
Egypt-- nun = eo Se cape ReaD on mee Oe hE ee 4, 000 
SE EASE ene CNL. CREP | 18, 000 | eS, arti 
SENSES a Ga a arc ala ARS Seas 4 ees ee 10, 000 
Italy _. Beis PADMA Ba sh WERE TA IESE. 16, 000 | 8, 000 | 8, 000 
Netherlands me : RORGE! ob —-—ee = } 16, 000 16, 000 | canmaaeetnalate 
NaF a Ree aE +e cas 16, 000 | Mi a 
Poland. -._. Kelsie Pea Be LEER SET 6, 000 6,000 | 
Poertugal..........- ea ot a 8, 000 8, 000 | 
Spain.-_-....-- SS 5S a Ee rece 12, 000 | 12, 000 
i ; Seale aictaiccienci nina . | 14, 000 14, 000 
Thailand -_- ot Ti Ge SY. Nigentae:. 4, 000 Se a Sn ea 
United Kingdom. - RS O14 waleisiadisie aie 32, 000 | Ss SER ao al 
United States__- ee ies nen Le 28, 000 | 28, 000 | : 
A thle gee a Fs che abe SF Fart a 4,000 | 389 3, 611 

occ agit ede ae nadia epeulascenctecesmdecion 230, 000 | 184, 389 | 45, 611 


1 Contributions due from members for years prior to 1949 have been fully collected except for those due 
from Egypt for the years 1940-42 and for 1945. 
2 Total assessment. 
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INTERNATEONAL PENAL AND PENITENTIARY COMMISSION 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1949 and 1950 ' 


[In Swiss francs] 





























SUMMARY 
Bagi l 
Calendar year | Total due Amount received —— Balance due 
ee — = 
Ne ay 80,887 ($18, 386) 71, 633 ($16, 283) 88. 56 9,254 ($2, 103) 
1950 lao 83,087 ($19, 413) 37,993 ($8, 877) 45.73 45,094 ($10, 536) 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 
ie Balance 
Countries due? 
A det ei ec ME lyin Pence ye eran Rp aen lene) 8 Re eke ety Oe a ee Re 1, 200 
EER SA ALES SES ATS SMELT = 66, PERLE LSS Nc TO PE TEE SW 1, 433 
Te ar ee EAS eat Akt ab cael 2, 536 
SO ip Re a Si ER RRR Se Se ee eee Mee sees 1, 285 
Hungary * TENE IA a a i etch naeaiaaal 900 
SN 5 66 dbar de thcciudscdwedetutbeocmidohathbihchsldbbabinddadhpleddgekibdbink sbtbbcicas 1, 900 
RE ees ER OE See Meee er ER EDC > fr TRE Steet He EN EE ee 9, 25 








CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 




















. Amounts re- 
Assi 2 ‘ a 

Countries Assessments esived Balance due 
id SE ce Eats REDO AA A 9 tA RRR re Sd eee - 2, 394 
eh a 1,015 4g eae : 
ERIE Fas a ERE os 1, 353 1, 200 153 
emai Tia eS MSIE Me 9 De a te AS 5 eee et 1, 200 
ES DE ERS Se 0 REE cn len XS } Seaver 1, 433 
ty ll RE le I SERIES Se a te 680 BP Sis ccckiedurn 
RD fees ds nl PR Seo 4h < ae 200 t.-5x. a 2, 536 
Finland. 680 og i 
iba BE Sa. RE Rn = 6, 800 SE Sok cabana o> 
ENR Sot eee 8, 160 yg ae 
ee ante pont a REE PE rece: So OR men De sienna nk eaainmana 1, 285 
RR Se A IE Tet «Sr es eS 900 
tA RNAI Si ag RAE el i A hla eee Piatt Ste 510 
5 ORES ae ee a rE See = 4 Ra : 4, 477 
Japan 12, 600 4. y ate eee 
Is ines cinon ahi phi dataecouhamaen nabte akin 170  ) aa 
RTE ELE LIDS Ge Ae Hee ate 510 Te 
New Zealand __- eee Ht cl 340 |.-- acl 340 
Netherlands. ____- ak A ARR Para ly og potneeniie a a. tan 1, 522 
Poland 4,060 |... co 4, 060 
Tn 1, 020 a 4 ae 
Rumania... SS ) ae | 1, 900 
Sweden ; 1, 016 1 ae 
eae ae 2, 300 2, 300 | 5 eeapamagunawise 
Union of South Africa 1, 842 2 5 eee 
United States e I ee | 22, 384 

I oti ethic crn ee a kal 83, 087 37, 993 | 45, 004 











gary, 1947-48; and Rumania, 1944-48. 


! The following countries are in arrears for years previous to 1949: Bulgaria, 1941-48; Greece, 1940-48; Hun- 


? Each member determines the amount of its annual contribution itself on the basis of its population. 
The amounts shown as due from countries in arrears for 1949 and 1950 are, therefore, estimates. 
3 Czechoslovakia and Hungary withdrew from the organization in 1950. 
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INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 
Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organizaiion’s financial years 
1949-50 and 1950-61 1 
{In pounds sterling] 


SUMMARY 




















| Percent- | 
Fiscal year Total due Amount received ages re- | Balance due 
ceived 
| 
1949-50... .--.--- 21,300 ($3, 471) {1,200 ($3, 204) 92.31 | 100 ($267) 
) See eee } 2,400 ($6, 720) | 1,250 ($3, 500) | 52.08 | 1,150 ($3, 220) 
| | 
UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949-50 
Country lteelineaee due 
a nd Laat heoatebewereosnesenabwateetenescnss | 3100 
CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950-51 
scnicsiieennanaiia se : : : : 3 
Countries | Assessments | fren a | Balance due 
ee ee | | i 
ERIE i SEER Om | EN ONAIORLS Sears SOBER ae BID hina cco cds | 150 
SS RS Sp CORE Spa Ae Sena Neer es a 150 
I cha whek eebb cnn nn scenwocmenenesurecatycedecosens 150 | BP bas disidabusws 
SS RS NMA Nec IR MEL 150 | Oe ea ig 
IL 2 leita viens mnpammnpioninguiedenmon sciduakiiaiheenel 2} ES oe 150 
RENEE Ro. CREASY (5. SRS | 150 | | ae 
RS EE SS oo) CS RS SSC ae RE eiisraceds diodes ate | 150 
ERE IS. °F 1: Pe A hee 150 
New Zealand..._-.-..- SES oS BE Re ape teen ee 150 | <a. a 
| es eae ©.” Seen ne ite wal 150 | 150 
ERR RAAT A SE IF SS EE | (SS 150 
TES SI mae a SE RSELES, READERS 150 i} Sarees Fs 
Union of South Africa......--.------ EAL CRIES 150 | 100 50 
United Kingdom. - -- eae >. ae A: REESE 150 | het 
RE RCS 2 ob eee ey eee | 150 100 ‘50 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics Sep ie ee 150 ie, ees | 150 
es Seana a St ea 2, 400 | 1, 250 | 1, 150 


1 The first financial year of the Commission was the piciad 3 June 1, 1949, to May 31, 1950. 


2 Includes assessments against new members admitted after the Commission’ s first meeting in May 1949. 
3 Total assessment. 
4 Paid after Dec. 31, 1950. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT COUNCIL 


Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
949-50 and 1950-51 } 


{In pounds sterling] 








SUMMARY 
—_ | . iP ercentage | 
mt yes £ a2 ceive als " 
Fiscal year | Total due | Amount received | received | Balance due 
i 
1949-50 39,888 ($111, 686) 39,553 ($110, 748) 99.16 | 335 ($938) 
1950-51 - | 38,447 ($107, 652)) 30,337 ($84, 944)| 78.91 | 8,110 ($22, 708) 
| | 


| i 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 326. 
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Contributions statement as of Dec. 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1949-50 and 1950-51 1\—Continued 


{In pounds sterling] 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949-50 














- Balance 
Countries due 3 
ae me RR DS ARs Nab a RD IER Le a cecknaebcsmore *56 
ESERIES APS = sas SE So Ey Ce Sa Sean Ee gee, RT *19 
SR ciiciaadswiindictntieti cede seRimeEMss sees ENE Sh56bsERE CESS ThseeNSs FEET S ES Scus co nceeset *37 
4s oc dlensea igucmdinin dabigheitihhatginiipn bane tition EEN *223 
SEE Ol sins cunhiodaeedrehommiabeaertcadeaed niknncipee rede thadaenttnieae aba swans 335 





CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED AND DUE FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950-51 















































| | 
Countries Assessments mee nl Balance due 
agen 
Importers: | 
ES Se eee ese et 401 >, RE Ne 
SS am I IE ETO SETS Raa | 726 SR 
ata catalan - AE 96 96 | 
Brazil il | ee 78 
I at os saa eivt cteaiinth on areeestbniothanenepaeticaeetan i Mintoarests sia | ae 191 
ER tne AGN wn conan ennanenwne nies | foe I 38 
ES At eS BS vee eee, someee SE | 267 59 208 
EE EE Se : x 7 __ ae eee 
SSE SEE TE SOE Ge 4} ae ee 24 
Ecuador aeakkatnd bivd-tp adaee ehh YRS TSS 38 
| SESE S.A -* . CRRA aceon eer err 535 __ 5 ar nae 
E] Salvador 19 BP A csicondnnsste- 
Germany . | 3 ee eee 2, 388 
Greece : ibeitaiel 573 B98 bnscoccesaabs 
Guatemala..............- ee Ee ff He SET ee 38 
EE | eee eter | eae nane 38 
India 8 ERR REPRE. Dea Sar 1,375 gd a Cee oe 
EE ee SS a eee, ete 363 2 ea 
0 SSS Oe oe RS SUR a Ee Sa eS SSS Set 210 
SEPA. Se «5 UR . iS ) ewe 1, 452 
RE <P SES Ea Saree 2 3 eee TP Axcnnmaeamindel dies 76 
Liberia 19 Pe biked ocindiclninne 
Mexico- - 457 325 132 
Netherlands 994 ff MEEPS CES 
New Zealand -----_- 172 if 2 eee 
a ES oe 2 Siar: Me 19 __| BS ce 
Norway “ 267 ot ee Ee 
Panama  ccare oneal | 19 
Peru _ 4 SSR j 191 
i PERI ey tr eek eeh ne Meas POET |} toep ie hate 267 ie ER ee 
Portugal “ 191 ___g Bee 
Saudi Arabia 57 57 | 
Sweden sg 96 | RS 
Switzerland tee 229 |) Sie 
Speen We eos AMOS... ces coins cub eteh dene 401 I ee 
United Kingdom | 6, 360 < _ eee 
Venezuela_._...-...-- -| 225 172 53 
i 
CRE Came ea SS 19, 347 | 13,77 5, 574 
Exporters: | | 
Australia ___.-- ‘ es 3, 056 SEE 
aa : | 7,77 7. | RRS 
France. ....- ESSER eee ; oa 1G AEE ER ail 134 
United States......---_.- 8, 136 | 5, 734 | 42, 402 
bee Ee ee ON a Leet 19, 100 | +16, 564 | +2, 536 
niet a aiceae 38, 447 | +30, 337 +8, 110 
' 





1 The first financial year of the Council was the period Aug. 1, 1949, to July 31, 1950. 

2 The total amounts due shown in this chart include certain upward adjustments subsequent to changes 
in cuaranteed quantities and also assessments against new members admitted after the original assessment 
scales were approved. 

3 Figures which represent total contribution due are marked by an asterisk. 

4 Paid after Dec. 31, 1950. 
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Soutnu Paciric CoMMISSION 


Contributions statement as of Dec 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial years 
1949 and 1950 ! 


{In pounds sterling] 














SUMMARY 
>, 
Calendar year Total due Amounts received —-? Balance due 
| | | ms 
SURE so comcackonvenyt 64,210 ($179, 788) | 63,326 ($177,314) 98. 62 884 ($2, 474) 
THB on. cddente cans | 132,383 ($370, 672) | 122,978 ($344, 338) | 2. 90 9,405 ($26, 334) 


UNCOLLECTED CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1949 








| 

| Balance 
Country | due 
| 





ne rt ee es bs ge canada ee ededectakeautsescceinnstiuacsipeseesesocewee | 2 884 





CONTRIBUTIONS RECEIVED FOR THE FINANCIAL YEAR 1950 





Amounts 


Country Assessments resdiwed 


Balance due 

















ns cent bcndnasmibinanhcseneqsbemiapaabstes 39, 714.17. 11 Ne Es a ae ee 
I<? * VETS eae OS 2 16, 547. 17.6 meme |... 
fo | a 19, 857. 9 19, 857. 9 fo hs tee se 
NG RS ESE Se APRS a AS Seren 19, 857.9 19, 857.9 a ae paaneiee Sie. 
IN os. arian dak ska nmbhebwabadonchecs 19, 857.9 19, 857.9 | ot: 
§ | RE cee See Se 16, 547. 17.6 7, 142. 17.2 29, 405. 0.4 

Mas. Sseinid ad ck ste kb deeb <i tsb < detec ee wns 132, 382. 19. 11 122, 977. 19.7 9, 405. 0. 4 





1 Contributions due for the first financial period, from May through December 1948, have been fully 
collected. 
? Paid after Dec. 31, 1950. 


Mr. Hatu. On August 31, we had not made our contributions, which 
is one of the reasons that this report does not reflect the true situation. 

There is one further point—a substantial portion of these arrearages 
are due from the Government of the Republic of China. You are all 
aware of the political situation there, which has made it very un- 
desirable from our standpoint to press the Republic of China to pay 
the contributions, or withdraw from the organization, that has created 
a problem for all the organizations. 


ADVISABILITY OF CERTAIN UNITED NATIONS PROJECTS 


Mr. Sreran. Going back to your justification where you say that 
you are in the business of sound management. Why should the UN 
undertake a project under the title of “The Effect of Chewing the 
Cocoa Leaf’’? 

Mr. Sanpirer. I can give a general answer to that. The United 
States has been very much interested in the narcotics problem for a 
long period of time. This narcotic work is one of the international 
activities that we came to long before we participated in the UN. 

Mr. Sreran. That is only one phase of it. The report goes on: 

A large number of titles were examined, however, and it is believed worth 
while to cite a few as illustrative of the nature of these undertakings: 
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Comparison of the costs of construction of power plants; building industry; 
promotion of tourist travel; the effect of the chewing of the cocoa leaf; French 


iron and steel industry; problems of agricultural credit in South America; technical 
conference on flood control * * 


Mr. Rooney. I did not hear the explanation regarding the effect 
of the chewing of the cocoa leaf. 

Mr. Sreran. Let me finish my interrogation. 

Then there are listed a tremendous number of other projects. Then 
the report says: 


Based upon the foregoing sampling, it appears that a considerable number of 
projects are academic rather than practical, and might have been left more 
properly to national governments, research agencies, or to nongovernmental 


international organizations. 

That is the recommendation of the Senate report. 

Now, what have you done toward cutting down some of this 
expense? 

Mr. Roonry. Do you want an explanation regarding the chewing 
of the cocoa leaf? 

Mr. Steran. Going back to the cocoa leaf, why is that important? 
You said that you were interested in narcotics. 

Mr. Sanpirer. That is a special problem in some areas. It bears 
upon the health and welfare of the population. The Narcotics 
Commission has considered it as one of the important things they 
should carry out in conjunction with their program of eliminating the 
narcotics evil in general. 

Mr. Haut. In the highlands of Peru and Bolivia the effect of it is 
to reduce the economic efficiency of the people. It is believed it 
shortens life by about 50 percent. There is a limited amount of use of 
cocoa leaf in other Latin-American countries and in other areas, but 
those are the two countries where it is the most serious. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you know how much other governments have 
been spending on that same thing, and the use of marijuana and 
things like that? 

Mr. Hauu. These are the only projects that I know, other than 
projects undertaken by the Governments of Peru and Bolivia, and 
certain small projects undertaken by certain Swiss private organiza- 
tions on this question. I would say it is very important from the 
standpoint of the economy of the country and from the standpoint 
of the population. It is important to us because of the strategic 
materials that we get out of the areas where this cocoa leaf chewing 
goes on. From that standpoint it has a direct importance to us. 
In other countries of Latin America, and in many other countries 
the habit has been spreading, and it is one of the projects in the whole 
narcotic control program that we are very much concerned with. 

I might say that this particular project was one project that Mr. 
Vishinsky, in a speech before the General Assembly on the budget, 
attacked very vigorously, and all the governments, with the exception 
of the Soviet bloc, after a full discussion of the question, voted to 
continue the project, and as a matter of fact, to strengthen the work 
being done in this particular field. 

Mr. Sreran. What do you say of the recommendations in the report 
here that a lot of these investigations might have been left more 
properly to national governments, research institutions, or to non- 
governmental international organizations? What have you done 
toward cutting some of them out in order to save money? 
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REDUCTION IN THE NUMBER OF PROJECTS 


Mr. SanpiFer. I can say that we are continually concerned about 
getting these organizations to pursue a concentrated program of re- 
ducing the number of projects they undertake. We have been quite 
successful in that in the WHO, getting them to reduce their general 
programs to five or six areas. We consistently examine the proposals 
and programs for these various organizations with a view to restricting 
them to those that will make a definite contribution to the general 
welfare, and in a way that they will contribute to our own interests. 
Of course, there are many people with different ideas as to what is 
important, and some detailed programs get in there sometimes that 
we would not ourselves undertake if the decision had rested entirely 
with us. We are making a very great effort to get a concentrated and 
reduced area of programs in all these organizations. 

Mr. Sreran. You do agree with the committee that the UN under- 
takes too much with due regard for the relationship between specific 
projects and other projects already under way? 

Mr. Sanpirer. I would say, with all due respect, that the total im- 
pression given by that section of this report is misleading in that it 
gives and exaggerated notion that useless and unnecessary projects 
are undertaken without due consideration and due regard to the ex- 
pense or consequences. 

Mr. Sreran. Then you do not agree with the report? 

Mr. Sanpirer. I do not agree with the total impact of the state- 
ment. 

Mr. Hatt. I serve on the committee that reviews the UN budget. 
In this report the staff of the committee drew on the criticisms that 
we had made of the budget items to attempt to buttress their con- 
clusions. I would say in 95 percent of the cases the criticisms or 
recommendations of the committee on which I serve, are accepted by 
the General Assembly, and projects are knocked out. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hall, you should know, having appeared before 
this committee for a number of years, how the committee and the 
Congress feel about the matter of the United States share of appro- 
priations for the UN and its subordinate organizations. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; I have tried to reflect the attitude of this com- 
mittee and the Congress generally. I would say further that each 
year on the fifth committee of the General Assembly for the past 
several years with the exception of the year Governor Stevenson 
served we have had a Member or former Member of Congress who has 
served as the spokesman in the fifth committee, and I have served as 
his adviser, and we have tried very definitely to cut out these projects. 
I would say, in any democratic legislative body you will occasionally 
have projects voted through which you do not like. I know that 
happens in city councils, State legislatures, and in Congress. 

Mr. Steran. You mean pet projects they put in? 

_ Mr. Hatx. Not pet projects, but projects that may seem extremely 
important to the majority of the General Assembly, but which we 
feel are of less importance than some of the other projects proposed. 
We have been defeated in a few cases. I will not say that we have not 
been defeated at times, but I will say that we have had greater success 
in carrying our point of view on the budget than any other govern- 
ment in the UN. 
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UNITED NATIONS PERSONNEL POLICIES, ALLOWANCES AND BENEFITS 


Mr. Sreran. Another question along the lines of sound manage- 
ment: Do you disagree with the report of the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Executive Departments that the personnel policies are 
inefficient and staff allowances and benefits are excessive? 

Mr. Hatt. I would like to separate my answer to your question 
into two parts. 

Mr. Sreran. Answer the question. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Hatt. As to the first part of your question, we feel that there 
can be improvements made in the personnel management of the UN, 
and we have so stated in each assembly. We have pressed Mr. Lie, 
the Secretary-General, and Mr. Price to improve the level of the staff 
of the organization, and to provide for greater interchangeability of 
staff. I would agree with the recommendation of the committee on 
that point. 

SALARIES AND ALLOWANCES 


On the second point, insofar as the salaries and allowances are con- 
cerned, | would say in a general way they compare with the salaries 
and allowances that are paid in our own Foreign Service and in other 
foreign services. Most of these people, the international staff group, 
we ought to remember, are serving away from their homes. It is 
true of the people serving in New York and true of the Americans 
serving outside the country. 

Mr. Steran. The report says: 

The Secretary-General receives an annual gross salary of $33,000, supplemented 
by a $20,000 comprehensive allowance, in lieu of all the other allowances, dis- 
cussed below, except travel allowances Thus his gross total is $53,000 per year. 
However, since his salary is subject to staff-assessment plan deductions, his 
annual net salary is $40,000 Assistant Secretaries-General receive gross salaries 
of $23,000 per year, equivalent to $15,000 after staff-assessment plan deductions. 

The subcommittee found that United Nations staff employees are presently 
receiving approximately 11 different types of allowances in addition to miscella- 
neous travel allowances and 5 different types of welfare and insurance benefits, 
Allowances paid include children’s allowance; education grants; special post 
allowance; language allowance; repatriation grants; rental allowance and subsidy; 
representation allowance; nonresident’s allowance; home-leave allowance; indem- 
nity upon termination; arid income-tax reimbursement. 


In looking over the allowances for our Foreign Service I do not 
think that your explanation is correct. 

Mr. Hau. On the first point, the Secretary-General’s salary, I 
would point out his allowances go very largely for representation or 
entertainment. He is expected to entertain widely. He brings to- 
gether representatives of the various governments to try to work out 
problems over the luncheon table. He has on several occasions been 
very helpful to us in that regard—in terms of working out difficult 
political problems for us during the session of the Assembly. I think 
that his salary is very comparable to the salary of the ambassador of 
any of the major countries in a major capital. 

Mr. Sreran. I did not want you to refer to that specifically; I 
wanted you to refer to the general allowances. 
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EXPLANATION OF SPECIFIC ALLOWANCES 



































Mr. Hau. Let me take up the specific allowances, the children’s 
allowance. It is an allowance which occurs in most European civil 
E services, and is the general social-security provision in Europe. The 
French, the British, and Canadians have this allowance, which is paid 
to make it possible for people in low-income groups to have children 
without undue financial hardship. It is an allowance which we have 
P generally not been enthusiastic about. We have, however, been a 
2 minority of one or two in the Assembly because most of the govern- 
ments do provide that for their civil service, and they provide it for 
their low-income people generally. The allowance is relatively small. 
I think it is justified because it is a part of the social-security system 
of most of the countries. 

The education grant is a grant paid to make it possible for people 
E who come from other countries to the United States, or who go from 
the United States to other countries to work in international organi- 
F zations, to return their children to their home countries for education 
in their own culture. 

There is a very strong feeling on the part of Europeans in New 
York that if their children are educated in American schools they will 
become Americans, and because this is an international organization, 
and because they have strong emotional attachment to their own 
country, they do not want to have their children educated in the 
‘ United States. 
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% The education grant covers the extra cost of foreign schooling and 
. a round trip each year for their children from New York to their 
a home country. The same thing would apply for example to Americans 
x in the ILO in Switzerland, who would hesitate to educate their 


children in the Swiss schools because they would then acquire a set 
of ideals and background which were basically Swiss. Most of the 
Americans there want to have their children grow up as Americans. 
That applies up to the age of 18. 

The special post allowance has been limited. It applies to a post 
in particular where the acting director has a lot of extra entertainment 
expense and responsibility. 

Mr. Roonry. What post is that? 

Mr. Hauu. The director of the Geneva office of the United Nations. 

Now, coming to the language allowance, most of these organizations 
conduct their proceedings in two or more languages. In the case of 
the United Nations it is five. There is a great advantage if the staff 
member can draft a paper not only in English but also in French and 
Russian, so this is a small amount added to the man’s annual salary 
if he acquires proficiency in a language over and above one of the 
working languages. If he is proficient in English and becomes pro- 
ficient in French and Russian, he gets an additional supplement to 
induce him to learn those languages. 

Our experience has been this language allowance which is restricted 
to clerical staff is more than saved in the expense of translation, if we 
can develop a staff that has greater language facilities. 

The repatriation grant is a grant which is paid to the individual at 
the time that he returns to his home. The reason for that is to make 
; it easier to recruit people for foreign service and to encourage those 
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who are either no longer required or have perhaps expertness that is 
no longer necessary, to leave without formal contract termination. It 
is to encourage turn-over and reductions in staff. 

We found that if we do not have this kind of thing we run into serious 
difficulties, in recruiting people initially, because when the Europeans 
come out of their own economy they have much greater difficulty in 
getting reestablished when they go back home than do the Americans. 
It is a practice which has existed in most of the European foreign 
services and one which we felt was justified in the case of the United 
Nations. 

The rent allowance and subsidies will be terminated at the close of 
this year. It was originally set up because at the time they came 
to New York the only way that they could get housing was by going 
into a housing project, and taking over the whole contract for the 
housing. It was a group of buildings built by several Manhattan 
savings banks, and they had to pay a premium in order to get the 
housing. It was started at the conclusion of the war. You will 
remember the housing situation then. That will be out at the end 
of the year. 

The representation allowance applies only to a limited number of 
people, the Assistant Secretary-Generals and certain directors and 
covers their representation expenses. 

The nonresident’s allowance, I do not recognize. I do not know 
what the committee is referring to there. I have tried to recall. 
I will continue my efforts to try to determine its nature and will put 
my finding in the record on that. 

(The following explanation was submitted later:) 

The nonresident’s allowance is payable in the limited number of instances in 
which it is necessary to deviate from the general policy of recruiting staff in the 
lower grades in the country where the organization is located. For example, it 
is sometimes necessary for the United Nations in Geneva to recruit British secre- 
taries or translating clerks, in which case the UN continues to pay them at the 
local rates—not on an international scale—but does provide them a little extra 
compensation to meet the extra cost that a foreigner always encounters in a 
country of which he is not a native. 

The home-leave allowance is a provision which permits employees 
to go to their home lands for their leave every 2 years. The idea there 
is that the Frenchman, serving in New York, should not completely 
lose touch with France, or the American serving in Geneva should not 
completely lose touch with the United States. It is similar to the 
shome-leave provisions we have in the Foreign Service. 

We made an effort at the last assembly to get that reduced to a 
3-year period. We thought that it would be a little sounder practice 
and that a little longer period would be better. We were defeated on 
that. We lost by a close vote. 

The indemnity upon termination, is roughly the same as the 
repatriation grant but applying only to the people dismissed as a 
result of reductions of posts. 

The income tax reimbursement is a situation which is peculiar to 
the American nationals serving in the secretariat. The organization 
originally established its salaries on a tax-free basis, free of income tax. 
We had doubts on that and took a reservation at the time. The 
majority of the members, however, felt that it was important that the 
individuals serving in the secretariat should be free from any national 
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income tax and therefore they inserted this tax-free provision in the 
salary plan and privileges and immunities convention. j 

During the first year it became apparent that the United States 
nationals serving in New York would have to be subject to United 
States income taxes because there was no congressional authorization 
to exempt them from that tax. The General Assembly took cog- 
nizance of the problem and decided they wanted to have everyone 
working up there get equal take-home pay. It did not want the 
Cuban to get more than the United States national, so it did this: It 
established a UN staff assessment scheme, which was based roughly 
on the equivalent of the Canadian income tax level, which is above 
the United States income tax level, and it then paid, in effect, for the 
United States nationals their income tax, in effect from the proceeds 
of this assessment which was levied on all the officials of the secretariat. 

That is a very important point, and the Department is very anxious 
to obtain either a ratification of the privileges and immunities con- 
ventions to put the Americans on the same basis as the nationals of 
other countries, or obtain a special amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which would provide relief for United States nationals from 
double taxation. 

Such legislation was pending in the last Congress but did not 
proceed to enactment, and the department will reintroduce that 
request in this new Congress. 


SALARIES INCREASED WHEN ALLOWANCES DISCONTINUED 


Mr. Sreran. You will notice, Mr. Hall, when you stated that some 
of these allowances were discontinued, if you will look at the next 
paragraph of the report, it indicates where some of the allowances 
were discontinued they were incorporated into the regular salary. 
Instead of discontinuing them you just raised their salaries. 

Mr. Hauu. That was the same action as was taken in the United 
States by the Congress. The wartime cost of living increases were 
incorporated in the basic salary raises right after the war, and this is 
comparable to that, although it comes about 2 years later. 


REASONS FAO ARE HEADQUARTERED IN ROME 


Mr. Sreran. Are you familiar with the organization that borrowed 
$800,000 to move to Rome? 


Mr. Haru. I was not directly involved in that action, but my 
understanding is that the report does not fully reflect what happened. 
Actually, the situation was this; as I understand it—I believe the 
item you have referred to appears on pages 6 and 7. 

Mr. Sreran. The report reads: 


Attempts by the Secretary-General to attract to the New York headquarters 
those of the specialized agencies which were not permanently located elsewhere 
have been met with resistance and lack of interest. Thus, recently, when the 
Food and Agricultural Organization had under consideration the offer of a $7,000,- 
000 loan from the United States to finance a headquarters building either in the 
neighborhood of the United Nations site in New York, or at the site in Wash- 
ington, the Food and Agricultural Organization determined to move its head- 
quarters to Rome. Had they decided on the New York location, they could have 
taken advantage of an offer made by the Seeretary-General of the United Nations 
to make five floors available at an appropriate cost until such time as permanent 
facilities could have been completed. To enable the move to Rome, the Organiza- 
tion borrowed $800,000 from the United Nations. 
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Does that refresh your memory? 

Mr. Hatt. I recall the situation. The Food and Agricultural Or- 
ganization was located in Washington temporarily by a provision of 
its first resolutions. The United States was interested, and we have 
always felt that it would be desirable, for the Food and Agricultural 
Organization to be located in the United States. The President au- 
thorized us to make an offer to the organization that we would seek 
congressional authority to assist them in financing a permanent home, 
either in Washington or in New York. That offer was presented to 
the organization. The other members of the organization concluded 
that it would be more advantageous to remove to Rome. Their move 
to Rome, I think, was primarily conditioned on a factor referred to by 
the committee in another conclusion found on page 69, wherein they 
say: 

Arrangements must be made for the use of soft currencies on a iarger scale 
than hitherto. 

I think that general sentence from the report explains why the 
members of the FAO decided to move to Rome. They thought that 
they could pay a larger portion of the cost of organization in lire as 
against using dollars of which they were very short. It is a situation 
with which vou are very familiar. To permit that move, the organi- 
zation did request a loan from the UN working capital fund, and it 
was authorized. It is to be repaid at the end of 2 years and is being 
repaid by installments. 

Mr. Sanpirer. The Government in Italy gave a building to the 
UN without cost, for its headquarters. Even if they had located in 
New York, ultimately they would have to have bad a building on the 
headquarters site to which they would have had to contribute. So 
far as the actual cost is concerned, they probably came out much 
ahead of the game by moving to Rome. 


INCREASE OF FOUR POSITIONS 


Mr. Sreran. I assume, Mr. Sandifer, that if the committee does 
not allow you this requested increase of $22,000 for the four additional 
employees, you will go out and get them from somewhere and Mr. 
Wilber will absorb the cost. 

Mr. Sanpirer. We will abide by the decision of the Appropriations 
Committee and the normal and regular procedures of the Department. 

Mr. Sreran. You did not answer my question. From the testi- 
mony, you arbitrarily went out and employed 16 employees without 
authority from the committee, and my question is, whether you get 
these additional ones or not, are you going to just take them and 
have Mr. Wilber absorb the cost? 

Mr. Wiser. If I may interject, where the committee takes specific 
action on a question of this kind, we do not willfully violate the wishes 
of the committee. 

Mr. Rooney. You would not dare to do so if it were set forth in 
the report that you were to use so many employees and so much 
money for a certain purpose. We understand that, Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, | have expressed the feeling that 
gradually the Capital in Washington will become a sort of way station 
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to this UN Tower of Babel in New York. I have a much simpler and 
more direct way of reducing these expenses, if I could have my own 
way. I realize the complete futility of anything I may say or do, 
because I realize it is going to continue as long as they can get the 
money to do it, and as long as we are foolish to give it to them. 

Mr. Rooney. The point is not whether you need extra employees 
in the Bureau of United Nations Affairs as a result of the Korean 
crisis, the point is that you added 16 employees without the Congress 
knowing the first thing about it. You used funds which we gave you 
for other purposes and which must have been in excess of your needs. 
Then you come before us with the table on page 167, which I say is 
set up in a misleading manner, because you start with a base of 236 
employees. In order to find out what you were doing, we had to 
get our last year’s hearings. At page 618 we found the statement 
that you had 224 emplovees for the year 1950 instead of the 236 that 
you set forth on page 167 of the justifications submitted this year. 
That, to me, is the whole thing in a nutshell. I do not think we need 
to comment too extensively with regard to it. 

Of course, we could have put in the report that you were to have so 
many employees and so much money for a specific bureau. We have 
not done that; we have trusted you to make transfers within the 
department only when you needed them to meet an emergency, but 
the testimony here is that you took 16 additional people right off 
the street and put them to work in this office. That is the testi- 
mony. Such was never intended because you came before this com- 
mittee last year and with pride pointed to the fact that you were 
saving the taxpayers’ money by eliminating eight jobs. That was 
the testimony before us last year. I do not know what further we 
can say and think at this point. 

Thank you, gentlemen, 


Tuurspay, Marcu 1, 1951. 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR Pusiic AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 


HOWLAND H. SARGEANT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

FRANCIS H. RUSSELL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

MAX McCULLOUGH, DIRECTOR, UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF 

ROBERT L. THOMPSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS, OFFICE 
OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 





Mr. Rooney. The next item for the committee’s consideration is 
entitled ‘Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs,’ which appears at 
page 170 of the justifications, which page we will insert at this point 
in the record. 
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(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs 


























1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 
Organization unit : ree itbod Zz 
a: Rate hn Rate | 3 Rate 
} | 
| 
ote: stthe Assistant Secretary for Public | 
ibis. Scat a 19 | $109,170 19 | $111, 920 19| $111, 920 
office of Public Affairs: 
Office of the Director-.-..........---.- 13 75, 270 13 75, 270 | 13 | 75, 270 
Division of Historical Policy Research. 58 337, 530 59 339, 980 | 59 339, 980 
Division of Publications ~-_________- 84 362, 145 84 359. 250 | 84 359, 250 
Division of Public Liaison _._......._- | 47 208, 510 47 7,115 47 207,115 
Division of Public Studies _______._- | 19 96, 555 19 95, 160 | 19 95, 160 
I os nce wainsichtctis es 221 1, 080, 010 222 1, 076, 775 | 222 | 1,076,775 
UNESCO Relations Staff (conduct of | | 
diplomatic relations with international 2 | | 
organizations) _- Anak 42 | 209, 945 42 | 209, 945 42 | 209, 045 
Total, Assistant Secretary | for Pub- | 
lie Affairs.........-...-----.------ | 282 | 1,399,125 | 283 | 1,398,640} 283 | 1, 398, 640 











Mr. Rooney. Mr. Barrett, do you have a general statement? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; there is a general statement. Mr. Sargeant 
has specialized on this part of the presentation, and I will ask him to 
serve the part of principal witness. 

Mr. Sarceant. I have a short general statement that I will be glad 
to submit for the record. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert your general statement in the record 
at this point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


I appreciate the opportunity to discuss with this committee the work of the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs. As the committee 
knows, there is a constantly growing desire on the part of people in every State 
of the Union to follow developments in the international relations and foreign 
policy of their country. I am proud of the efforts of our staff to meet this public 
demand, and we are glad to be able to tell you the story of what we are doing. 

The mounting tension in the international situation seriously affects the people 
of this country in almost their every activity—in their very way of life. 

Important and far-reaching decisions are necessary to meet the exigencies of 
this crisis. These decisions have a material effect on our people. It is, therefore, 
extremely important that the American people are kept informed of these deci- 
sions—the events which make them necessary, and why they must be made to 
preserve our way of life. It is equally important that public opinion be taken 
fully into account as our foreign policy is formulated. 

The appropriation request now before you is for the purpose of assuring this 
flow of information. 

Specifically, the appropriation request involves the immediate Office of the 
Assistant Secretary, the Office of Public Affairs and the UNESCO Relations 
Staff. While Mr. Barrett and I are also responsible for the United States oversea 
information and exchange-of-persons program, I understand that-program will 
be discussed here at a later date. 

The Assistant Secretary serves as top-level adviser to the Secretary of State on 
domestic and foreign public opinion and public relations. He is charged with 
making recommendations to the Secretary on all policy matters affecting the 
domestic information program and the oversea information and educational- 
exchange program. Further, he is responsible for the over-all direction and 
coordination of these programs, including conducting any liaison with other 
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governmental agencies when necessary, as well as for United States participation 
in the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization. In 
performing these functions he is assisted by a small staff in his immediate office. 

The Office of Public Affairs, which consists of the Office of the Director and four 
constituent divisions, is responsible for providing a two-way flow of information 
between the Department and the American public, in order that the public may 
have a better understanding of international problems and developments leading 
to the shaping of United States foreign policy, and so that the Department may 
be kept informed regarding public opinion relating to international affairs. 

The Office of Publie Affairs seeks to provide the American people with essential 
facts and Department of State interpretation of events as they affect the develop- 
ment of international agreements and decisions. It is this office which recently 
prepared and issued the booklet Our Foreign Policy, which has been so widely 
acclaimed. This booklet is designed, as stated by President Truman in the fore- 
word, to assist the American people ‘“‘to be well informed about the problems that 
face our country; to weigh the facts, to understand the issues, and to form our 
own opinions and judgments.”’ 

It is this office, also, which brings together from time to time leading representa- 
tives of all phases of American life to discuss foreign-policy issues. 

The UNESCO Relations Staff is directly responsible for developing plans and 
making recommendations for United States participation and membership in 
UNESCO, and serves as the Secretariat of the United States National Commission 
for UNESCO, as provided by Public Law 565 of the Seventy-ninth Congress. 
This staff also serves as the channel of communication between the Department 
and UNESCO and between the United States National Commission and UNESCO. 

The estimate under consideration today reflects no increase in personnel over 
that submitted for the fiscal year 1951. Although the responsibilities related to 
our domestic information program have increased tremendously since the Korean 
crisis, this estimate has been based on past experience, and the present emergency 
is being met by a realinement of priorities. It is hoped that the additional 
financial support made necessary by changing international events may be 
presented in the form of a supplemental program request, which will be coordinated 
with any supplementary request covering the increased work of the Department 
as a whole. 

Representatives of each of these three major organizational units are present to 
discuss their work and the details of the request. 


Mr. Roonry. Before we proceed further, do you wish to comment 
generally on the work of your office? 

Mr. SarGceant. Very briefly. The estimate which is before the 
committee deals with three units under the jurisdiction of the Assistant 
Secretary for Public Affairs—the immediate office of the Secretary 
himself, the Office of Public Affairs and the UNESCO Relations Staff. 

This estimate reflects no increase in either personnel or funds over 
that submitted for the fiscal year 1951. 

The functions of these three units are known to the committee. 
The small staff of 19 is for the Assistant Secretary, and they assist him 
in his work as a top-level adviser to the Secretary of State, both on 
domestic and foreign public-opinion matters, and they assist him with 
administration. 


COMPARISON OF BUDGET ESTIMATES 


Mr. Rooney. Hold up right there. Where did you get these 19 
employees? You came before this committee last year and asked for 
13 positions, 1 of which was a Foreign Service officer, or a net of 12 
departmental positions. How did you jump from 12 to 19? 

Mr. Sarceant. Mr. Chairman, that was an allocation made to us 
by Mr. Humelsine’s area as the volume of work mounted in the office 
of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Mr. Roonry. You now come before us and tell us you are not 
asking for any increase in personnel or funds, and present us a sheet 
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that shows 19 positions for each of the the 3 years 1950, 1951, and 
1952. 

Mr. Wiser. For this particular office in total, we requested 303 
positions as against a total presented this year for 1951 of 283. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please look at page 649 of the hearings held 
on Wednesday, January 25, 1950? At that time you asked the Con- 
gress for 13 positions, including a Foreign Service officer, and re- 
quested an appropriation in the amount of $67,259. You now present 
us with tabular data, from which we are expected to work, that shows 
as being in existence at the present time, and approved by the Con- 
gress, an appropriation for 19 positions and $111,920. Is that correct? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything to say about this? 

Mr. Wixser. It is about the same as I said before, due to a change 
in conditions within the office 

Mr. Rooney. Was this set up with the idea that we probably would 
not look at last year’s hearings to find out what you asked for then? 

Mr. Wixser. Not at all, sir. This is not a change in practice, Mr. 
Chairman. This has been the practice in the past. It is not a new 
development this year. In every case we have shown for the last 
actual year the existing staff on board. 

Mr. Roonry. You took credit a year ago for doing away with three 
positions in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs and 
saving the taxpayers $16,013. 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you come before us and you claim that you are 
not asking for any more personnel or funds, but you have already 
increased the positions in this office by seven, and have increased the 
amount of money from $67,259 to $111,920. If you have anything 
further to say in defense of this, we would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. Wiiser. This request for 19 includes both civil-service and 
Foreign Service people. Now, through the savings we indicated last 
year, actual savings were effected in the net appropriations of Congress 
as a result of our showing a reduction of three, over-all. There 
actually was a saving of that much money in the total provided for the 
Department. Now, the administrative adjustments by reason of 
the workload—— 

Mr. Rooney. You came before us last year and said, ‘‘We need, 
including the Foreign Service officer, 13 people to run the office. 
We need $77,589 to pay them. That is what we want for the coming 
year.” Now you come along and give us figures which are not the 
figures which you based your request on last year, but figures which 
are far in excess, both in the number of employees and the amount of 
money. 

Mr. Wixser. I do not have much defense for that. 

Mr. Roongy. You do not have any defense, Mr. Wilber. Why 
did you not point out in the justifications on page 170 what you had 
asked for and represented to us last year? Why did you not indicate 
in these justifications that you put so many extra employees on the 
payroll? Why did you not indicate where you got the money so 
that we might learn where it was we gave you too much money last 
year? 

Mr. Wivzer. | think that is a very sound approach. It has not 
been the practice, and this presentation was not a change in practice. 
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I think that would be an excellent way to do it in the future, and I 
assure you it will be done. 

Mr. Rooney. Those are so many words. This is getting to the 
point where we are going to have to set up the State Department 
appropriations the same way as we used to do with the Attorney 
General’s office. We used to have a separate appropriation for the 
Criminal Division and another for the Tax Division and another for 
the Lands Division, and so on, and they were not allowed to transfer 
between appropriations. That is what you are leading us to do. 
You do not even call our attention to the fact that you had staffed 
this office far in excess of all that you asked for and were authorized 
last year. Do you see what I am getting at, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; I do, definitely. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Sargeant, you may proceed with your general 
statement. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY 


Mr. SarGeAnt. Yes. 

The Office of the Assistant Secretary does have the responsibilities 
which have increased substantially during the past 12 months, both 
in respect to the policy advice that he is required to furnish the Secre- 
tary of State and other top-level officers, and with respect to his 
responsibilities for the supervision of both the domestic and oversea 
programs. 

With respect to the UNESCO Relations Staff, Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to point out to you that we have the same difficulty which 
you have already pointed out with respect to the Office of the Assist- 
ant Secretary. It applies to the UNESCO Relations Staff inasmuch 
as you will see the sheets before you request 42 positions; yet you 
will find our justification last year was for 37 positions. The explana- 
tion for that, whether this presentation is in the manner it should be 
made or not—the explanation of the additional five positions—is that 
five were on temporary assignment, and were doing part-time work 
with the UNESCO Relations Staff, and it seemed to be necessary 
to put them on a permanent and continuing basis, and the total of 
42 does, in fact, reflect that condition. 

The UNESCO Relations Staff serves not only as the staff in the 
Department which is-concerned with the plans for our participation 
in the international organization of UNESCO, but under Public Law 
565 of the Seventy-ninth Congress it serves as the secretariat of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO, with which this 
committee is familiar. 

With respect to the Office of Public Affairs, the two functions remain 
as they have been in the past; first, to bring to the attention of the 
Secretary of State and his key officers what the attitudes and the 
opinions are of the American people with respect to foreign-policy 
issues; and, second, to see that the facts on these issues and the Depart- 
ment of State’s interpretation of them are brought to the American 
people. 

Those are the comments that I would like to make on the general 
statement. 
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RECRUITMENT OF NEW PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the increase from 13 positions allowed 
last year to the 19 positions now filled, were these new faces brought 
in from the street? 

Mr. Saraeantr. Yes; the majority of those were new faces. I 
would have to check the synchronization of those positions, but | 
was checking on that yesterday, Mr. Chairman, and I find, for 
example, we have had to add an intelligence adviser at GS-14, 
together with a secretary. This new position reflects the reorganiza- 
tion to carry out the recommendations of the Hoover Commission in 
the Department, and is en attempt to tie more closely the intelligence 
production of the Department to actual operations of the Public 
Affairs area. 

I think you will find the other positions that we spoke of fall in 
that category, but I will have to check and supply the information 
for the record, furnishing the increases that were made. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the status of your work on the Foreign 
Relations volumes? 

Mr. Sargeant. The Foreign Relations volumes, Mr. Chairman, are 
proceeding at about the same lag that we have had. Last year, we 
were, you will recall, about 17 years behind the current date in our 
actual publication. We are now compiling text for the year 1940 
but our most recent publications are for the years 1934 and 1935. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the public interest in them, as shown by the volume 
of sales by the Government Printing Office, about the same as in 
previous years? 

Mr. SarGeant. If l remember our discussions on that last year 
correctly—and I have checked the sales record—I would like to point 
out that in the total printing of these Foreign Relations volumes, less 
than 10 percent of the total printing of any one volume is in fact for 
the Superintendent of Documents. The total printing ordinarily is 
somewhat over 3,600; 350 is the normal figure for the Superintendent 
of Documents. 

Mr. Rooney. You are repeating what you said last year: The 
Congress orders 2,797 copies printed as a public document, the De- 
partment orders 500 copies for use in Washington and in the field, 
and the Government Printing Office orders 350 for sales stocks of the 
Superintendent of Documents? 

Mr. Saraeant. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you take the chart shown on page 653 of last 
year’s hearings and bring that up to date? 

Mr. SarGEANT. I will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Rooney. Show the number sold to the public and the receipts 
therefrom into the Treasury. 

Mr. SarGceant. Yes; I will be glad to do that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


SALES OF FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Of each volume the Congress orders 2,797 copies printed as a public document, 
the Department orders 500 copies for use in Washington and in the field, and the 
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GPO orders approximately 350 for the sales stock of the Superintendent of 
Documents. Sales figures up to January 1951, covering the volumes listed below, 
were as follows: 














| 
| Date | Copies for | GPO sales | Copies | poceipts 
published | | GPO Sales price | sold | SOoepe 
Vel) Binte lis et er | Nov. 2,1948 350 $3.00 $702. 00 
Vel. SWB tik cto Saat --| Mar. 22, 1948 375 3. 00 1, 095. 00 
Vol. Ill, <a a aeeaae tase aaeerr ene Sept. 7, 1948 350 2.75 915.75 
ta ice od niente teen he ie (eR 2 350 2. 75 
Ws es bo 6 2 da ohh uae ce. | Oct. 6, 1948 350 3. 25 
Vok Se SURB eisseicseciis a | June 27, 1950 350 3.75 
Viel BEE, tainchenidwans ped edebneyobeiue | Jan. 14, 1950 350 3. 50 
Vol. 111, MII ‘s insdioeeseciuathstsatinen of ehidhiein talnatteas\ velo Aug. 27,1949 300 2.75 
Vel BV j USE 2 a | June 17, 1950 320 | 3.00 
{ 











Mr. Sarceant. I might comment in passing that I have checked 
on the Foreign Relations volumes which were released in the fiscal 
year 1949 with the sales figures, and I find that these dealt with the 
year 1932. ‘Those are five volumes. I find that the Superintendent 
of Documents has now sold 97 percent and 95 percent, respectively, 
of two of these volumes; 87 percent of the third volume; 66 percent 
of the fourth, and 56 percent of the fifth. 

This illustrates that this sale is a continuous sale and that in a 
number of years—although purchases will not exhaust the entire 
printing of all the volumes on Foreign Relations—many volumes will 
be picked up and go out of print. For example, you will find that 
the Foreign Relations series, Japan: 1931-41, which we published in 
1943 are now out of print. You will find if you go into a second-hand 
book store downtown that some of these papers are bringing four to 
five times their original price. 


EDITORIAL STAFF 


Mr. Roonry. What part of this budget includes the staff which 
handles the preparation of these volumes? Is it under the Division 
of Publications? 

Mr. Sarceanr. You will find it in two places, Mr. Chairman. 
You will find it first in the Division of Historical Policy Research . 
where the staff does the actual examination and selection of material. 
When the manuscript has been compiled then it goes to the Division 
of Publications where it crosses over to the editorial clerks and 
processed through the technical stages up to fina! publication. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people in each of these divisions are con- 
cerned with the preparation of the Foreign Relations volumes? 

Mr. SarGeant. I have that figure here. We have 16 people who 
are concerned with the preparation. Of the total of those people in 
the Division of Historical Policy Research, there are 14 professional 
people and 2 clerical people. My rec ollection is that there are 20 
who are concerned with the overseeing of the publication in the 
Division of Publications. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you say 20? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is right. 
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PUBLICATIONS IN POPULAR FORM 


Mr. Rooney. Last year in the report of this committee to the 
House the following statements were made: 

The committee has observed the number of publications dealing with the 
affairs of the Department of State being printed at the present time. It is sug- 
gested that all public-relations work of whatever nature be centralized under 
one head and, in conjunction therewith, the Department makes some effort to 
reduce the number of publications presently being printed and to initiate the 
printing of a publication that tells the story of the foreign policies of the Govern- 
ment in a simple and concise form. The day is past when information concern- 
ing the foreign policies of this Government is sought only by scholars and pro- 
fessors. The country as a whole is steadily becoming more international-minded. 
In addition, there is at present a total of approximately 14,000,000 veterans of 
World War II who are decidedly interested in the foreign policies of this country 
and what our Nation is striving for in its relations with the rest of the world. 
The average American does not have the time to devote to the reading of a tome 
written in technical and legalistic terms but needs this information currently 
and in simple, easily readable form. 

What have you done about the committee’s recommendations? 

Mr. Sarceant. Mr. Chairman, we have made further progress 
in getting out material which is in popular and easily understandable 
form. As I said to the members of this committee last year, our 
experience does not show that it results in less of a burden on the staff 
to write in popular, understandable, style which the people will read, 
about questions that are as complicated as many foreign-policy 
questions are. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this preparatory to your answer? 

Mr. SarGEAnt. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Your answer is “nothing?” 

Mr. Sarceant. No. I would like to show you that we agree 100 
percent on the importance of this. 

Mr. Rooney. The question is, What have you done about it? 

Mr. Sarceant. Mr. Chairman, we have developed a small staff 
devoting some time and technical work to this. The work that we 
have done in the past has principally been a compilation of documents. 

Here [indicating] is a document of a different kind entitled “Our 
Foreign Policy,’’ which we released last October. This was written 
specifically with the injunction of this committee in mind. It has had 
a very good response. I have checked with the Superintendent of 
Documents and I find they have sold approximately 19,000 copies on 
public sale of this particular booklet on Our Foreign Policy. 

Mr. Rooney. For how much? 

Mr. SarGEANT. At a total of 25 cents each. 

This, I believe, is the kind of material that the committee had in 
mind when it asked us for something that would be popular and under- 
standable, and at the same time it is an accurate presentation of the 
major developments of our foreign policy. 


COST OF PUBLISHING OUR FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us the exact total cost of getting out 
this publication? 

Mr. Sarceant. For domestic distribution, we had 200,000 copies 
printed at an estimated cost of $20,179. 
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In addition to that, the Superintendent of Documents printed 
30,000 copies for public sale, of which approximately 19,000, at the 
latest check, had been sold. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you prepare any other documents similar to 
the one entitled ‘‘Our Foreign Policy’’? 

Mr. SarGEANT. We did, sir, not in as lengthy form as that which 
you have in hand. ; 

I would like to also show you some other materials. 

We have developed, Mr. Chairman, for example, a rather simple 
8-page leaflet, which I offer for the record, called a foreign affairs out- 
line. This one deals with the aggression in Korea. I think you 
will find that this 8-page pamphlet is an attempt to define correctly 
the events which lead up to that aggression and what the position 
of the United States has been in support of the United Nations 
activities in that regard. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the cost of preparation and printing of this 
pamphlet? 

Mr. SarGeant. Do we have such figures, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. Toompson. Not here. We will have to supply them for the 
record. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you give us an approximate cost? 

Mr. Sarceant. Can we make an approximate estimate? 

Mr. Roonry. Just a guess. 

Mr. Tuompson. The approximate cost of the publication would be 
5 cents, or something like that. 

Mr. Rooney. I want the total figure, including the cost of personnel 
used in putting out the publication. 

Mr. SarGEANT. We will supply that. 

Mr. Rooney. The cost of publishing Our Foreign Policy was 
$20,179. Can you estimate from that the cost of the other pamphlet? 
Mr. THompson. It depends upon the number of copies published. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not know how much it costs? 

Mr. THompson. No. 

Mr. Roonry. It did not cost as much as Our Foreign Policy? 

Mr. THompson. Oh, no. It would not run, I am sure, over $1,500 
to $1,800. I would say between $1,000 and $1,500. 

Mr. Rooney. You are talking about the printing costs? 

Mr. Tuompson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about the salaries and expenses involved 
as well as the printing costs. 

Mr. Tuompson. We have never made any attempt to keep any such 
cost-accounting figures. We could make an estimate It would be 
very difficult, however, to make an estimate on the time the writers 
spend, the time of the editors, and the time required for clearance 

Mr. Rooney. That is what you would have to do to know how 
much it is costing the taxpayers? 

Mr. Tuompson. We have no figures to submit on that, Mr. Chair- 
man. We could estimate the costs. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well, give us an estimate. 

What is included in the $20,179 for Our Foreign Policy, Mr. 
Sargeant? 

Mr. Sargeant. That figure is for printing costs. 

Mr. Rooney. It does not include personnel? 

Mr. Sarceant. I think it does not. 
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POPULAR PAMPHLETS 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us what if anything further you did in response 
to the suggestion of the committee last year? 

Mr. Sarceant. Yes. I would like to point out other kinds of 
tenga that we have done: Here again is one of a series that we 

ave done. This is even simpler, a four-page pamphlet called a ‘‘back- 
ground summary,” which has been released recently [indicating], 
entitled ‘““Recent Soviet Pressures on Germany.” 

This, again, is the type of material that we find is used in dis- 
cussion groups. It is used equally for discussion of current events and 
international affairs. 

We find this does meet a need, which I think the committee recog- 
nized when it asked us for more popular materials. 

Here is a four-page leaflet entitled ‘“Food and People,” which is an 
attempt to develop understanding in this country on that problem. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that prepared by UNESCO or the State Depart- 
ment? 

Mr. SarGeant. This actually is prepared by the Secretariat of the 
United States National Commission for UNESCO but is distributed 
by the Department of State and printed by them. 

This pamphlet has received very wide distribution. It has been 
used in hundreds of discussion groups and is good as the background 
for discussions of present problems that we have to face in the world. 
One of the popular studies going on now is that with reference to the 
food problem. We have the scientific, technical knowledge, to develop 
an adequate amount of food for the world’s growing population, but 
the question of the increase in population and the food to feed them 
is one of great interest at the present time. This pamphlet discusses 
the question as it affects not only our own country but all other coun- 
tries. It is one of the important questions that is confronting the Food 
and Agricultural Organization as well as other parts of the United 
Nations today. 

Again, you will see that this is written in very simple, in under- 
standable style; it does not pretend to be a scholarly treatment of 
the subject, but it is an accurate one, which brings out the high lights 
of the present reality. 

Mr. Rooney. Anything else, Mr. Sargeant? 

Mr. Sarceant. I think those are typical of the kinds of publica- 
tions we have put out. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any others? 

Mr. SarGEeant. Yes, and each one of these, in each one of these 
series that I have shown, the booklets, not the Foreign Policy, are in 
series that we have prepared—do we have copies with us at the present 
time of other pamphlets? 

Mr. THompson. No. 
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RELEASE OF PUBLICATIONS 


4 Mr. Rooney. How often do you release the pamphlet series entitled 
: “Building the Peace’’? 
; ’ Mr. Sarceant. Those are brought out on the average about one 


every month. That series attempts to deal with current topics 
. ; which are uppermost in the minds of the public at the time. For 
? example, in the autumn, during the aggression in Korea, that was one 
, of the problems that we dealt with. 

; Mr. Roonry. The two pamphlets and books constitute the new 
publications released by the Department, in accordance with the 
report of the committee last year; is that correct? 

Mr. SarGeant. That is a series that I am describing, Mr. Chair- 
man. These series have been used in the past, but you will find, as 
you examine them, that we have moved far closer to the type of 
popular publication that the committee I think had in mind. 

, ; Mr. Roonry. Have you done anything else? 

Mr. SarGeant. No; | think that is all. I would like to refer the 
question to Mr. Russell. 

Mr. Russevu. We have a monthly set of publications, not printed, 
that are sent out to organizations upon request from the Department. 
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1 ; Mr. Rooney. I am not talking about publications of that kind; I 
l 4 am talking about the ones for the general public. 

. 5 Please insert in the record a statement showing the costs of getting 
B E out these two pamphlets and the booklet, Our Foreign Policy, and 
) : any other pamphlets. Include the personnel costs as well as the 
t 4 printing. 

1 : Mr. SARGEANT. Yes. 

3 4 (The information requested follows:) . 
1 The cost of issuing the foreign-affairs outline The Fight Against Aggression in 


Korea, Department of State Publication 3971 (50,000 copies), including personnel 
1 costs as well as printing, was approximately 24 cents per copy. 

: The cost of issuing the background summary Recent Soviet Pressures on 
Germany, Department of State Publication 4123 (18,000 copies), including 


personnel costs as well as printing, was approximately 4 cents per copy. 
f The cost of issuing the booklet Our Foreign Policy, Department of State Publi- 
S cation 3972 (200,000 copies), including personnel costs as well as printing, was 


approximately 12 cents per copy. 
“ TOTAL APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Wilber, what was the total appropriation for 
the current fiscal year for ‘Publications, Department of State,” both 
: salaries and other expenses? 
. Mr. Wixper. I would have to develop that combined figure, 
| Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Rooney. Please submit that for insertion in the record at this 
point? 
Mr. Wiser. Certainly. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


Total appropriation for fiscal-year-1951 publications 


1. Printing and publications for distribution to the general public: ! 
IE ESE LEER TE LIAS SDA, LETT ILED, 5 «AR, RE TO $47, 025 
(b) Documentation 
(c) UNESCO (approximately) 





tial enna IIIS oo ooo ssi i SR EERE Gi hy SECS ERGE SY BOE 
2. Personal services (estimated personne] in the following offices engaged in production of publi- 
cations for distribution to the general public): ! 























Annual 
Positions rate 
RETA AATEC AEP: 51 | $217,854 
(5) Division of Historical Research: 

EE SE SEIT ee a CD OME RD 15 96, 000 

Seren PIII 3 on Sok Seo eck coc ce cocate i) 57, 600 

ceca kek a nacaddasendsishenhdhtboon 3 19, 200 

(c) Bureau of United Nations Affairs__...............-------.-.-.-..- 4 , 600 

(d) Legal Adviser (treaty affaiet).... .. 2.2 ee ccc. 3 15, 400 

I iii chia annus eet ce oe ae ok comes anne coadiewuad &3 434, 654 

I RS Se See orem te 2 eee Gere 4 21, 583 
Total estimated personal service cost_._............--.........- SS eye 410, 071 
Dotsl entisntad cent of Wea e a sisi sss cc sidcasiciinitcbtabhetnbadanieceuiinbin distin 2 735, 037 


1 The balance of personnel in the Division of Publications (33) and the cgomptetin for printing are used 
for other purposes, such as compilation and printing of legislation, personnel handbooks, telephone direc- 
tory, security documents, UNESCO, ete. Personnel in other areas of the Department who devote less than 
full time to preparation of material for publication have been excluded. 

2 Represents only direct charges against ‘‘Salaries and expenses” appropriation, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. With respect to all the publications put out by the 
. Division of Publications, what surveys, if any, have you made to 
determine the effectiveness of the publications? 

Mr. Sargeant. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask Mr. Thompson, 
who is Chief of the Division of Publications, to tell you some of the 
things that we have done, such as meetings with experts in the field, 
with consumers, and the use of and consultation with specialists in 
this whole field of publications. 

Mr. THompson. Last February we called into Washington repre- 
sentatives from a number of interested organizations throughout the 
country 

Mr. Rooney. Did you get in touch with the American Legion? 

Mr. THompson. No; we did not. 

Mr. Rooney. With the Veterans of Foreign Wars? 

Mr. THompson. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Who did you get in touch with? 

Mr. THompson. We had, for example, representatives of the Inter- 
national Law Society; we had representatives of the American His- 
torical Society; we had representatives from the Foreign Policy 
Association, and representatives of similar associations as well as 
college professors. 

Mr. Rooney. On a subject of this kind, do you believe it is better 
to work with the universities and colleges and highly educated people 
than with the average American citizen? 

Mr. THompson. As far as developing this material is concerned, we 
think, until such time as we are able to distribute the publications by 
the millions, that the best policy is to attempt, while we want to pre- 
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pare and print the publications in simple form, still we do not believe 
that it is feasible for the Department of State to attempt to write 
material reaching down to the ordinary, if I may use the term, aver- 
age citizen. We are attempting to reach the college level, the high- 
school level of individuals, and hope that through them the informa- 
tion, through various organizations and through publications of 
groups, will reach down to the more general public. 

Mr. Rooney. Am I correct in understanding that you made no 
effort to reach approximately 14,000,000 veterans of World War II? 

Mr. Sarceant. No; I would like to comment on that. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that not what was just said? 

Mr. Sarceant. Let me go back to last year’s testimony. I told 
the committee at that time the experience that we had with the 
Eighth Air Force during the war in the development in this country 
as compared with Great Britain in making wide use of many popular 
written pamphlets, that could be distributed and developed to a high 
degree in this country, and I pointed out that we reach people with 
this particular pamphlet primarily because it was serialized and it 
reached millions of readers. Can you tell us, Mr. Thompson, about 
how many reprints there were in the Machinists magazine? 

Mr. Russevu. Some 650,000. 

Mr. SarGEANT. 650,000 laboring people, belonging to the American 
Machinists Union, have read it. 

Do you know if we have it serialized in newspapers? 

Mr. Russeii. The Christian Science Monitor and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Mr. Roonry. Are you now talking about quotations from Our 
Foreign Policy? 

Mr. SarGeant. No; I am talking about their running the full, 
entire text. 

Mr. Roonry. Very good. Now, beyond the two pamphlets and 
one booklet what have you done so far as reaching the public and 
getting the story over to them? 


LIAISON WITH VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Russeiu. We have a man in the Division on Public Liaison, 
whose full-time responsibility is to work with the veterans’ organiza- 
tions. He consults with them constantly about these matters they 
like to have in their papers. They are there asking information, 
many of them—asking for information which he is giving to them in 
various forms for printing in their own publications. That seems to 
be the best way to reach the veterans, through publications put out 
by the veterans’ organizations and written in a way that is most 
interesting to them. 


REACHING THE AVERAGE AMERICAN CITIZEN 


Mr. Rooney. I am wondering to what extent you reach our war 
veterans, or anyone at the level of the average American citizen in 
this whole matter of publications, because apparently, judging from 
the presentation of the State Department, you have not been very 
effective. That is my reason for asking these questions. 

Mr. SarGeant. Yes. 
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Mr. Roonry. What have you done to help represent the Depart- 
ment to the average American? 

Mr. Sarceant. May I raise the question which your suggestion 
poses: Do we believe in putting on a large staff of people and spending 
a lot of money on printing and binding, which would also involve a 
considerable cost for use of the mails in attempting to reach directly 
veterans and other groups, or do we think we should attempt to work 
through the organizations that have their own publications? 

The American Legion publication is well fitted to reach the members 
of that organization, more effectively in my judgment, than large 
numbers of publications that we might prepare and attempt to put 
directly into their hands. 

The principle followed in Mr. Russell’s Office of Public Affairs is 
that we try to keep in touch with the greatest possible number of key 
leaders of veterans, religious, labor, and educational groups. 

We have attempted to develop outlines that can be used in dis- 
cussion groups which they can also put out and distribute through their 
own organizations. 

In this last year Mr. Russell’s people have been keeping in touch 
with something like 450 national organizations and around 400 re- 
gional or local groups, and giving to them this kind of material, ma- 
terial which they want to have because it answers the questions that 
are in the minds of their members. I think we have found that this 
is the most useful method we can use to reach the grass roots. 


CONTACTS WITH VETERANS’ ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. Would you describe in some detail what efforts, if 
any, you have made to contact the American Legion, the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, or any other veterans’ organization, or to reach the 
average citizen with regard to our foreign policy? 

Mr. SarGceant. I would like to ask Mr. Russell to discuss that. 

Mr. Russetu. About 3 or 4 weeks ago the international relations 
committee of the American Legion met in the State Department and 
spent more than a day. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people? 

Mr. Russevy. There were 30 members of that committee. 

Mr. Roonry. Where were they from? 

Mr. Russevu. From all over the country. And Mr. Acheson spent 
about one and a quarter hours with them, talking to them about 
problems in the State Department. 

Mr. Rooney. Has this ever been done before? 

Mr. Russevu. Not that particular kind of meeting 

Mr. Humeusine. Yes; I made a trip out West. 

Mr. Russeii. Mr. Humelsine made a trip west, but I am thinking 
more particularly about the kind of meeting we had in the State De- 
partment. I was just going to point out that officers of the Depart- 
ment have attended practically every important meeting of veterans’ 
organizations in this country—that is, a national veterans’ organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Humelsine went out to a meeting in Los Angeles; also Mr. 
Crosby and Mr. Rusk have attended meetings and addressed conven- 
tions. Mr. Crosby, I would like to repeat, has the responsibility in 
the State Department of looking out for the interest of veterans’ 
organizations. 
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Mr. Rooney. Who is Mr. Crosby? 

Mr. Russet. He is an official in the Office of Public Affairs who 
has the responsibility to do the very thing you are talking about— 
keeping in touch with the main officers of the organization, on almost 
a daily basis. One of them is Mr. Ralls, president of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars. Also, Mr. Webb, the Under Secretary, as well as Mr. 
Humelsine keeps in touch with these organizations. 

Mr. Rooney. We are pleased to hear that. I have never heard of 
it before. I heard of your trip to the west coast, Mr. Humelsine, and 
I am glad to hear what you are doing, because it is something that 
most certainly is urgently needed in the Department of State. 

Mr. Hume sine. I would like to elaborate by saying that Mr. 
Crosby meets with veteran organization leaders practically every 
week. Many of them have told me of the fine work he is doing. 

I think I should explain that he was a colonel with Gen. Frank A. 
Allen, Jr., with SHAEF during World War II. He understands the 
problems facing them, and is in contact almost daily with the different 
7roups. 
: Mr. Rooney. I am glad to hear all of this. You need to take into 
your confidence the average citizen and the 14,000,000 war veterans, 
not just the technicians, the professors, and the long-hairs you have 
referred to, who have not helped you very much, so far as your stand- 
——s the American public is concerned. 

Mr. Sarczeant. I certainly agree with that. 


UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. What about the UNESCO Relations Staff, in view of 
the international situation? How long since the Bureau of the Budget 
has looked into this? 

Mr. Sarceant. In the UNESCO relations situation 

Mr. Roonny. Where you request about $209,945. 

Mr. Wiiser. They went into that during the latter part of Sep- 
tember and early October. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you heard from them since that time? 


Mr. Wiper. We have had a number of discussions with them 
about this. 


Mr. Rooney. With them? 
Mr. Witser. Yes. On this particular one, Mr. Chairman, we 
asked the budget for 17 more positions for 1952, and they were dis- 





allowed. They went into this office very carefully. 


Mr. SarGuant. I would like to say a word about the UNESCO 
Relations Staff, Mr. Chairman. You know a lot of people have an 
idea that the UNESCO is something to have in peace, in time of 
peace, and if we are at war we do not need it. 

Mr. Roonry. They are correct; are they not? 

Mr. Sareeant. I believe the UNESCO’s importance is evidenced 
by the work that has been given by the hundred members of the 
National Commission —— 

Mr. Roonzy. This represents merely the backstoppers of the 
American representatives on the UNESCO—we are talking now of 
the $209,945? 

Mr. Sarerantr. The international organization, UNESCO, Mr. 
Chairman, which you deal with in another part of the appropriation, 
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has a certain number of Americans in it. As you suggest, it is an 
international 

Mr. Rooney. Well, the office whose budget we are discussing is the 
backstopper of the American representatives in UNESCO. That is a 
fair statement? 

Mr. SarGuant. Yes. 


UNITED KINGDOM’S BUDGET FOR UNESCO WORK 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much is the British Common- 
wealth’s budget for this, and the number of employees that they 
have backstopping her representatives at UNESCO? 

Mr. Sarceant. No, I cannot. 

Mr. Roonry. Why not get that? We would like to know. 

Mr. Sareuant. I do not know whether they operate the same way 
we do or not. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you find out? 

Mr. SarGeant. My original answer, Mr. Chairman, was not the 
correct answer, when I agreed with you. Some of these people are 
backstoppers of the United States representatives at UNESCO. 

Those people are also by law—Public Law 565—the Secretariat 
of the United States National Commission for UNESCO in this 
country, and are devoting their services to private United States 
organizations that are carrying out programs of their own which 
support UNESCO objectives. 

Mr. Rooney. Still, for all intents and purposes, they are back- 
stoppers behind the American representatives. Do you agree, 
Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. SarGeant. I am overruled by the Deputy Under Secretary as 
well as the chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. The purpose of this discussion is to try to find out 

what you are doing in connection with UNESCO that requires an 
expenditure of $209,945 and 42 employees. You might have the 
answer; | do not know. 
, Mr. Sarceantr. Now with respect to the United Kingdom, that 
you spoke about: The United Kingdom works in connection with 
the UNESCO primarily through their Ministry of Education. The 
Minister of Education is the key officer with UNESCO. He has a 
staff with him and a so-called national cooperating body, which is 
drawn up by panels of UNESCO interests: One on education, one 
on science, one on labor, another on technical work 

Mr. Rooney. Unless you can tell us how much it costs, I am not 
interested. This is an Appropriations Committee. We are inter- 
ested in finding out what you have done and are going to do that jus- 
tifies a staff of the number you are requesting at a cost of $209,945. 

Mr. SarGeant. Well, let me say that I will supply additional infor- 
mation for the record on the United Kingdom support for UNESCO. 

(The information requested follows:) 

Acting upon the request of the chairman of this committee we have received, 
through the courtesy of the British Embassy in Washington, the following informa- 
tion relating to the financing of the work of the National Commission for UNESCO 


in the United Kingdom. I should like to add, for the information of the com- 
mittee, that more than 45 of the 60 member states of UNESCO have now estab- 
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lished national commissions to cooperate with these governments in carrying 
out the program of UNESCO. The committee will recognize, I am sure, that 
in many of these member states the creation of such a national body to advise 
the government and to stimulate interest and action directed toward the inter- 
national purposes of UNESCO is without precedent and constitutes development 
of a citizen-government relationship of the kind we in this country heartily ap- 
plaud. UNESCO has published a pamphlet giving information on the member- 
ship and ‘activities of these national commissions. This pamphlet is entitled 
“Handbook of National Commissions of the United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization”. 


COST IN THE YEAR ENDED MARCH 3], 1951, OF THE WORK OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 
NATIONAL COMMISSION FOR UNESCO 


1. The United Kingdom National Commission for UNESCO consists of eight 
autonomous national cooperating bodies concerned with the arts, education, 
libraries, mass communications, philosophy and humanistic studies, museums, 
natural science and social science; the. United Kingdom Committee, for general 
purposes; and the Welsh Committee. There are in addition numerous sub- 
committees, standing committees, and ad hoc committees appointed by the 
national cooperating bodies. ‘lhe total number of meetings of all bodies and 
committees during 1950 was 50. 

2. Out of roughly 200 members of the United Kingdom National Commission, 
rather more than half are nominated by professional associations, scientific and 
learned bodies, voluntary societies, trade-unions, and other organizations, while 
the remaining members are appointed by the Minister of Education in a personal 
capacity. Both institutional and individual members are constantly being added 
to this number. 

3. The Minister of Education is chairman of the United Kingdom Committee 
and the Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Education is chairman of the 
Welsh Committee. he chairmen of the remaining national cooperating bodies 
and committees are unofficial. The NationalCommission is served by a secretariat 
provided by the Ministry of Education of 10 persons of whom 4 are of senior 
administrative rank. 

4. The costs incurred by the National Commission and by United Kingdom 
delegations to the UNESCO General Conference are defrayed for the most part 
out of funds provided by Parliament for the Ministry of Education. Some of 
these costs can be identified and are enumerated below, while others are insepar- 
able from other similar expenditure of the Ministry. Certain services similar to 
those provided by His Majesty’s Government are contributed by nongovernmental 
organizations. 

5. In addition to providing funds for the work of the National Commission, 
the Government makes grants toward the costs of certain autonomous organiza- 
tions, established in some cases for the purpose, charged with particular tasks in 
fulfilment of resolutions of the General Conference. In accordance with a well- 
established practice in British public administration, these grants are made on 
the understanding that funds will also be forthcoming from other sources and in 
the expectation that voluntary means of support will be increased. The figures 
shown in paragraph 7 (3) represent only the governmental contribution toward 
the eosts of these bodies and it may be assumed that considerable additional 
funds are subseribed from other quarters. 

6. The figures here given may be taken to represent, in an approximate sense, 
and within the limitations already mentioned, the costs to the Exchequer arising 
directly out of the activities of the National Commission and the United Kingdom 
delegation, They take no account of other activities inspired by, or in harmony 
with, the declared purposes of UNESCO, such as services provided by the Home 
Division of the British Council for fellowship holders from overseas, activities 
arising out of cultural conventions with foreign countries, and the work of volun- 
tary bodies (other than services assisted by Government grants). Finally, it 
may be remarked that while the Secretariat. provides the administrative service 
of the National Commission and United Kingdom delegation, papers and docu- 
ments dealing with the subject matter of education, science, and culture used or 
issued by the National Commission are prepared by members of the Commission 
or by persons appointed by the Commission on a voluntary basis. 
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7. Public expenditure in the financial year ending March 31, 1951, may be 
summarized as follows: 


(1) National Commission Secretariat staff salaries (joint secretary and 
additional secretarial help for British Committee for Cooperation 
with UNESCO in the natural sciences provided by the Royal So- 
ciety: Secretary (part-time) of Welsh Committee for Cooperation 
with UNESCO, provided by His Majesty’s Inspectorate of 
EDR BL eee RR aia Aa tema Pi ER gt a bg rh lo £8, 000 
(2) Traveling expenses and allowances of United Kingdom delegation to 
the Florence Conference, representatives at meetings at home and 
abroad, traveling expenses, subsistence, and incidental expenses of 
members living outside London attending meetings of National 
Commission, hospitality, entertainment, and purchase of supplies__ 7, 000 
(3) Grants to autonomous organizations in response to decisions by 
UNESCO General Conference: 










































British National Book Centre._.......-......-.-.-..2.------ 1, 750 
British Centre of the International Theatre Institute___.....__. 1, 500 
Central Bureau for Educational Visits and Exchanges- -- - - -- -- - 7, 000 
British National Committee of the International Council of 
a Eee oe AR er a ai ie a eto eh 500 
Council for Education in World Citizenship-_--_.......-------- 1, 250 





Total expenditure separately identified_..............----- 


DIVISION OF PUBLIC STUDIES 





Mr. Rooney. What is the function of the Division of Public 
Studies, for which you are requesting a staff of 19, and an appropria- 
tion of $95,160? Is that the same amount, Mr. Wilber, as you had 
last year? 

Mr. Wiser. I think it is the same. 

Mr. Roonry. What does this Division do? 

Mr. SarGceant. The Division of Public Studies is a group in Mr. 
Russell’s office of Public Affairs whose primary job is to represent the 
officers of the Department of State, to ascertain the trend of public 
opinion in this country about foreign policy issues, and to bring these 
opinions to the attention of the Secretary of State and his top officials. 

Mr. Rooney. In the United States? 

: Mr. Sarceant. In the United States. 

Mr. Roonrey. Whom do they contact? 

Mr. Russevu. They draw upon many sources, Mr. Chairman. One 
of their functions is the reports of veterans groups. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not had much trouble getting reports 
on public opinion? 

Mr. Russeuu. On public opinion? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Russet. That particular problem, I think, has been about 
the same as it has been over the last few years. Public opinion shifts, 
Mr. Chairman, but the job of ascertaining what public opinion is 
continues to be about the same. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall meet again tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. 














Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood, at the close of yesterday’s session we were 

discussing generally the item at page 170 of the justifications for the 

Office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 

Do you have any questions? 
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NATIONAL PSYCHOLOGICAL STRATEGY BOARD 


Mr. Fuioop. Will you outline just briefly what you understand the 
jurisdiction to be of what is described in item No. 8 as the National 
sychological Strategy Board? 
r. SARGEANT. Yes. 

Mr. Foon. If that is as effective as it sounds, we certainly have a 
bear by the tail. é 

Mr. Sargeant. May I say first of all that the National Psychologi- 
cal Strategy Board has no connection with the appropriation that we 
are justifying here in the sense of having any connection with domestic 
information. 

It is a board, interdepartmental in nature, on which are representa- 
tives of the Department of State, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense, and the CIA, together with observers from 
the ECA and from the National Security Resources Board. 

Their concern is to coordinate our information policies for programs 
directed to the peoples overseas. In other words, to assure that in 
the program being carried under the direction of the Department of 
Defense in Japan, let us say, and the program being carried out else- 
where by the International Information Service of the State Depart- 
ment, and the program being carried out in some areas by the ECA, we 
will have agreement on the global objectives that we are trying to 
reach. 

Mr. Foon. I note in your justification on page 171, No. 8, which is 
as follows: ‘Providing the chairmanship for the National Psycho- 
logical Strategy Board.’”’ What does that mean other than what it 
says? 

Mr. SarRGEANT. It means simply the Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, as a designee of the Secretary of State, acts as the 
chairman of this interdepartmental board. 

Mr. Foon. Is that Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Sarceant. That is Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Fioop. In keeping with the Washington tradition, we will call 
it the NPSB. 

Mr. SarGEAnT. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is the top level unit which dictates and 
declares our policy for psychological warfare, if we are engaged in 
psychological warfare? 

Mr. Saraeant. Yes, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. Now that we are that far, are we engaged in psy- 
chological warfare, or do you like the word “warfare’’? 

Mr. Sargeant. Fra , 1 do not like the phrase “warfare.” I 
would say this: It is santantiy evident to the members of this com- 
mittee, who have followed the work of our program closely, that in 
the past year we have shifted very considerably from the presentation 
of what was called a full and fair picture of America, to a much more 
vigorous, hard-hitting campaign, which is designed to achieve psy- 
chological objectives which will unify the free nations of the world; 
weld them together in a common unity against the threat of Soviet 
aggression. 

[r. FLoop. I cannot conceive of anyone who could have made a 
more exact or precise answer. 
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However, may I inquire along this avenue—I gather from that 
precise answer, in the parlance of your trade, it has been shifted 
out of position, although it is still fluid. Now, that phrase of mine 
is = about as accurate as yours, is it not? 

Mr. Sarauant. Yes, Mr. Flood. I might point out here that you 
are et a part of the appropriation that your committee will 
discuss at a later time on the international information and education 
exchange program with which the National Psychological Strategy 
Board is intimately connected. 

I can only give in open session a partial account of the activities of 
the NPSB because it is a highly classified project under the National 
Security Council directive. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I am glad to hear that. I do not consider your 
tactics evasive, knowing you as I do. You are entirely capable of 
discussing the subject if you think this is the time it should be dis- 
cussed? 

Mr. Sarceant. We will be happy to discuss in complete detail the 
subject with the members of the committee in an executive session, 
Mr. Flood. I think we can perhaps give you considerable light on 
the exact way in which this Board has been operating. 

Mr. FLoop. I am very much concerned that that be done for the 
reason that I am not at all sure that the immediate theory of attack on 
this problem of psychologically protecting our position is pursuing the 
line of reasoning that I, in my poor way, think that it should follow. 
I feel that perhaps in addition to what has been done, first, and second, 
what is being done, and you suggest that the line is changing, there 
should be a third line of reasoning followed. That is perhaps why we 
should have before this committee at the proper time a very clear 
exposition of what the thinking of the Psychological Strategy Board is 
with reference to meeting fully the jurisdiction you outline. 

Mr. Sarceant. We will be very happy to arrange that, sir. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES OF UNESCO 


Mr. Fioop. Can you give us your opinion—and I am much con- 
cerned about your personal opinion because of my high regard for 
your ability—of this national conference of UNESCO? Was it a 
good idea to have it born in the first place; secondly, what do you 
think resulted from the first conference that was held; and in view of 
those facts, with the second one coming up, does it merit the attention 
that has been and is being given to it? I know you are rather partisan. 
but let us balance the equities and see how this comes out. 

Mr. SarGceant. Thank you, Mr. Flood, for pointing out that I am 
partisan on it, because I have felt quite strongly that the work done 
by the National Commission for UNESCO in this country has been 
exceedingly important, and, frankly, too little recognized as being as 
important as it is. 

Now, the national conferences which are required by Public Law 
565 to be held at least once every 2 years—there is the option of either 
holding it annually or biannually—the first national conference was 
held in 1947 in Philadelphia, and at that meeting there was an attend- 


ance of approximately 2,300 national organizations who were repre- 
sented by one or more delegates. 
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The second national conference was held in Cleveland in 1949, and 
in the fall of this year, in September, it is proposed that the third 
national conference be held in New York. 

The first two have resulted in things of this kind: First, they 
have given a great impetus to the work of the national voluntary 
organizations in this country that have objectives parallel to those of 
UNESCO. It has succeeded in producing results of this kind: 

I would like to show you here, for example, work done in the Los 
Angeles school system. I offer for the inspection of the committee 
two illustrated popular style pamphlets prepared at the expense of 
private ogranizations and sponsored by the Los Angeles school sys- 
tem, explaining, in the first instance, what education in UNESCO 
means—what is the purpose of the E in UNESCO. 

The second is a pamphlet describing science in UNESCO and 
explaining how people in this country can take part in this part of the 
program. ‘This is typical of the kind of stimulation I believe has 
resulted from the national conferences that have been held under the 
auspices of the National Commission. 

It has resulted in getting in almost every part of this country a 
widespread movement by organizations, private in nature, who can 
in fact direct their membership and their resources into channels 
which support UNESCO objectives. 

You may remember, Mr. Flood, I think in 1949, within a short 
period of the national conference in Cleveland, there was a meeting 
of ail of the international relations clubs of Pennsylvania, I think in 
Wilkes-Barre, if I am not in error. Similarly, you will find, say at 
the University of Minnesota, as a result largely of this kind of national 
conference stimulation, that the World Affairs Center has begun to 
produce a series of materials, including recordings that can be used 
on the radio, or can be used for discussion groups, explaining some of 
the things that private citizens can do in support of UNESCO. 

The big thing accomplished by the national conferences, in my 
personal opinion, is that they have taught hundreds of people what 
their organizations can do effectively in their own communities in 
oe UNESCO objectives. 

r. FLoop. Do you feel because of the interest of these private 
organizations and these results, including these exhibits, any material 
success is being reached, even this early in the game, and are you 
satisfied this should be continued and developed? 

Mr. SarGeant. Some material success is being achieved. 

For example, in the calendar year 1949 our records show that a 
group of only 12 organizations in this country put well over $1,000,000 
of their own resources into activities that support UNESCO and its 
program. That is really emphasis on the material side of it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have labor organizations interested in these 
meetings? 

Mr. SarGEant. Yes; we have had extremely good labor participa- 
tion, not only in the national conferences but in the State and local 
councils. 

I was in Topeka, Kans., in December for the fourth annual meeting 
of their State commission on UNESCO. Now, in Kansas, which has 
103 counties, 38 of them have local county councils on UNESCO. 
They have more than 45 affiliates of national organizations that oper- 
ate in Kansas actively in this program. 
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Mr. agen Do you have youth organizations of various sorts 
engaged? 
6 “+ SARGEANT. Yes; we have youth organizations of many different 

inds., 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have religious organizations of various sorts? 

Mr. Sargeant. We have reli ious organizations including the 
Federal Council of Churches, the Synagogue Council-of America, the 
National Catholic Educational Association, and the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not operating at the level of the intelligencia, 
or the pseudo-intelligencia? 

Mr. SarGeant. We certainly hope not, and our efforts are aimed 
at reaching everyone. 

Mr. Frioop. This is not exclusively a long-haired performance? 

Mr. SarGEANT. By no means is it a long-haired performance. 

Mr. Foon. I gather that that is not the purpose? 

Mr. SarGeant. It is not the purpose that it should be. Our belief 
is that in order for it to be successful there has to be an exceedingly 
wide individual participation by respresentative citizens. 


SAMPLING OF PUBLIC OPINION 


Mr. Fioop. Is one of the duties of your organization to sample 
current — and advise the Secretary of State of the quantity and 
quality of that opinion on any particular subject? 


Mr. SarGeant. Yes; it is, Mr. Flood, although our sampling of 
public opinion is the kind of sampling that is done by an analysis of 
editorials and newspapers, by examining the content of major radio 


commentators and columnists. It is an attempt by examining a wide 
variety of sources to reach some conclusion about the feeling of the 
American people on major issues affecting the conduct of our foreign 
relations. 

Mr. Foon. I take it for granted that the initiative is assumed by 
your office on such a program. You do not wait until the Secretary 
of State calls you on the phone and says, ‘Good morning, will you 
find out for me how public opinion is this morning on the following 
problem?”’ 

Mr. SarGeAnt. No; it is our responsibility to see that the Secretary 
and his ranking officers know at all times what the prevailing opinion 
is on the most important issues. 

Mr. FLoop. So this is a continual operation; it is progressive at 
all times? 

Mr. SarGeant. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you resolve your analysis and bring it to 
the attention of the Secretary, and how frequently do you place 
upon his desk your conclusions? 

Mr. Sarceant. We follow this in several ways, but at least once 
every 24 hours the Secretary does receive from us a statement on 
public opinion trends on major issues of the day. This is in the form 
usually of a two- or three-page opinion summary. 

In addition to that, he receives from us special studies that are made 
on major issues which probably come to him on the average of once 
every 10 days to 2 weeks. 
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Mr. Fioop. Is your service so far as the Secretary is concerned 
reportorial, or do you write editorials about it? Do you report the 
facts as they are found, or do you combine both practices and produce 
on the desk, every 24 hours, more or less of a cafeteria style predigested 
paragraph conclusion? 

Mr. SarGceant. I would say this tends to be primarily reportorial 
in nature. 

Mr. Fxoop. I think it should be. You feel it is? 

Mr. SarGEAntT. I feel it is, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. I sometimes wonder what they use for typing 
that report on, asbestos or paper. If they translate the feelings of 
the average American on the conduct of our foreign affairs, I cannot 
help but wonder. We have had one large war on our hands and a 
larger one coming up, and if they lay on Mr. Acheson’s desk a picture 
of what the public is thinking and saying about the State Department 
and its activities, I am afraid that they will have to use asbestos to 
report it. 

I do see here the same tendency that we saw in the preceding chap- 
ter, and that more personnel is provided for than you were authorized 
to have. The same thing is true of this section as was true in the one 
before it; there are more positions than were authorized. 


AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Wivper.:May I say that in the total for the office that is not 
the case, Mr. Clevenger. Last year we talked about 303 positions, 
and actually we reflect in 1951 a total for this office of 282. I believe 
the total is 282. 

Mr. Crevencer. I refer you to the hearings which appear on page 
154. In this UNESCO relations staff there were 37. Down here 
there are 42. 

Mr. Wiser. In that one section, that is correct, but over-all we 
are well within the total requested for the Office of Public Affairs last 
year. 

Mr. CLevenGER. How many did we allow you? 

Mr. Sargeant. Twenty-four positions, a net of twenty-one. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger is absolutely correct when he points 
out that when you came before us last year in connection with the 
UNESCO relations staff, you asked as your maximum request 37 
employees at a cost of $183,453. You now, in effect, attempt to tell 
us that last year you asked for and were allowed 42 employees at a 
cost of $209,945. 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct. 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 


Deputy Unper SEcRETARY FOR ADMINISTRATION 


WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY 

EDWARD B. WILBER, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF BUDGET AND FINANCE 

LELAND W. KING, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. The next item, gentlemen, is for the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration, which appears at page 176 of the justi- 
fications, which page we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Deputy Under Secretary for Administration 





1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





Organization unit 
Num- Num- Num- 
her Rate her Rate hie Rate 





Office of the Deputy Under Secretary__-_. 15 $102, 170 15 $102, 170 15 $102, 170 
Management staff a 42 232, 065 42 242, 370 42 242, 370 
Director General of the Foreign Service 
and Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
(central program services) - - -__- 5 10 73, 000 63, 675 63, 675 
Division of Foreign Reporting Services 
(central program services) _-.-__..._.._- 47 194, 800 194, 770 194, 770 
Division of Foreign Buildings Operations 
(central program services) -...........-- 35 173, 775 134, 950 134, 950 











Total, Deputy Under Secretary for 
Administration 4 775, 810 737,935 737,935 

















Mr. Rooney. It appears from the table on page 176 that there is 
no requested increase above the amount allowed in the current fiscal 
year. Does this page mean what it says? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any increases in the individual units in 
your office? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; no increases at all. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you are running your shop with not 
more than the same number of live bodies you had a year ago? 

Mr. Hume srne. Five less than a year ago. That is for the entire 
area that I am directly responsible for. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have a general statement? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to hear you. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Humetsine. If you have no objection, I would like to file the 
general statement and high light it. i ten 

Mr. Rooney. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 

The general responsibilities and the organization structure of the adminis- 


trative area of the Department remain essentially the same as they were under 
my predecessor, Mr. Peurifoy. In addition to my immediate office, the adminis- 
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trative area includes the Offices of Consular Affairs, Personnel, Budget and 
Finance, and Operating Facilities, the Foreign Service Inspection Corps, the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Reporting Services and the Division of Foreign Buildings Opera- 
tions. These offices provide administrative services for the Department and also 
for the Foreign Service in carrying out our overseas program activities. 

The principal organization change which I have put into effect in this area 
involved the transfer of the management staff from the former Office of Man- 
agement and Budget to my immediate office. The management staff is now 
located where it can serve more effectively as a staff arm in improving the Depart- 
ment’s organization and operations. In particular, the management staff helps 
with the management planning required by the new and changing programs of this 
Government in the field of international security and foreign affairs. Under this 
arrangement, the Office of Management and Budget was reconstituted as the 
Office of Budget and Finance, which is under the direction of the Budget Officer, 
Mr. Wilber. 

The 1952 budget request for all offices of the administrative area provides for 
five less positions than we have in the current fiscal year. This means a salary 
reduction of about $17,000 in our personnel and finance divisions. This modest 
reduction, however, does not reflect the added responsibilities and the difficulties 
of administering the Department occasioned by the present world situation. 
These estimates were prepared prior to the intensified efforts of the Government 
to mobilize its resources to cope with the current crisis. Accordingly, they do 
not reflect the realistic requirements of the Department for this area for fiscal 
year 1952. It may be necessary to request the Bureau of the Budget to present 
to the Congress supplemental estimates to provide additional funds for both 
fiscal years 1951 and 1952. 

I would like to sketch briefly the major problems of the administrative area 
and discuss the way each of the offices is meeting those problems, 

You are no doubt familiar with the heavy burdens that have been placed upon 
the Office of Consular Affairs in the security field. The trend of world events 
has made it extremely important that we tighten up every phase of our security 
operations both at home and abroad. We intend to continue our thorough in- 
vestigation of prospective employees. We will put a new emphasis on the re- 
investigation of existing employees in key positions. We will not relax our 
vigilance in assuring that the staff of the Department of State and the Foreign 
Service consists of thoroughly loyal employees, trustworthy in every respect to 
safeguard the security of this country. 

In the Office of Consular Affairs, we have made considerable headway in the 
installation of a management-improvement program through which we expect to 
get more efficient and effective operations. All of the forms and procedures used 
in the consular offices abroad are being carefully scrutinized with a view to elim- 
inating any unnecessary steps. Because of certain legislative requirements which 
limit our ability to streamline some of our consular work, our program of improve- 
ment will take some time, and we shall need the assistance of the Congress to fully 
accomplish our purposes. 

I am pleased to report that we have nearly completed our study regarding the 
feasibility of replacing certain aliens in the field with American employees for 
security purposes, as was proposed by Senator Green and Senator Lodge. We are 
also developing the estimates of additional cost which such a replacement program 
would involve. This item may be presented to the Bureau of the Budget in the 
form of supplemental requests for 1951 and 1952. 

The Office of Personnel has been confronted with new problems, particularly 
in the recruitment and training fields. The task of securing adequate staff for 
the Department has become more difficult because of the competition for per- 
sonnel growing out of the mobilization effort. It has also been necessary to 
step up the training programs for our employees in order to fill the normal turn- 
over requirements. This Office has continued to give direction to a compre- 
hensive placement and manpower utilization program, particularly on the inter- 
changeability of civil-service and Foreign Service employees. In this regard, we 
have expanded the entire personnel exchange program which permits civil-service 
employees to be assigned to Foreign Service positions overseas and the collateral 
assignment of the Foreign Service employees to a departmental post. We feel 
that there is considerable advantage to the Department in broadening this ex- 
change activity. It enhances the experience of the Department’s employees and 
weber ta us to assign qualified staff to positions which require special skills. The 

oreign Service employees are also given greater first-hand familiarity with 
conditions here at home. 
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We are now discussing with the other departments which are affected just how 
we can improve our entire personnel system to accomplish some of the goals set 
for us in the Hoover Commission reports. 

The Office of Budget and Finance has been carrying a major responsibility in 
the financial administration of the Department. This office coordinates and 
prepares the budget estimates for submission to the Budget Bureau and your 
committee. A new emphasis is being placed on the use of the budget process to 
measure the efficiency and effectiveness of the operations throughout the Depart- 
ment. We are still in the very early stages of this process. The stresses that 
have been placed upon the existing staff of the Department have made it essen- 
tial for the Sede ffice to review existing programs and assist in redirecting our 
resources toward our new defense and mobilization responsibilities. I fee! 
assured that we are not now conducting ‘‘business as usual” in any area of the 
Department. The new Point 4 Technical Cooperation and Mutual Defense 
Assistance programs, and the expanded International Information program have 
created many complicated requirements in connection with the financial admin- 
istration of the Department. 

The Division of Finance as well as the Division of Budget is energetically 
promoting the maximum use of local currency credits. We plan to modify 
country agreements wherever necessary and set up an orderly, accelerated draw- 
down procedure which will give us the most favorable use of such credits. 

You will be interested to know that by centralizing budget and fiscal operations 
in the embassies or principal missions of 40 countries throughout the world 
involving 176 posts, we have been able to improve our reporting and control 
mechanisms, while at the same time reducing the total number of employees 
assigned to this work. At present, we are collaborating with the General Account- 
ing Office and the Bureau of the Budget in a complete survey of our accounting 
and fiscal reporting machinery. Our goal is to secure the maximum efficiency 
in this field and to make our financial records and reports more responsive in 
meeting our needs for timely, dependable, and meaningful financial information 
to guide us in managing the various programs of the Department. 

The Office of Operating Facilities, which is responsible for world-wide communi- 
cations and records, translating service, procurement and supply, and a wide 
range of other housekeeping services, has also felt the impact of the stepped-up 
tempo of emergency activities. We are making all possible economies in providing 
essential services so that we can absorb the increased volume of essential work, 
insofar as possible. We have reduced our supply inventories to minimum re- 
quirements and have established inventory controls over operating supply rooms. 
We have set rigid screening standards to keep our supply and equipment needs 
to the lowest level. On communications, the volume of traffic has incraesed up 
to 30 percent since the Korean crisis. World conditions have resulted in a sharp 
increase in the telegraphic volume as well as air and surface dispatches. As a 
result, not only have the costs risen considerably above our budget allocation, 
but our physical facilities are being heavily taxed. 

I am keenly aware that the administrative offices have a significant responsi- 
bility for assuring that the programs of the Department are operated effectively, 
so that a maximum of real accomplishment may be derived from the funds pro- 
vided by the Congress. Weare diligently working tothatend. I shall appreciate 
the continuance of this committee’s strong support in furthering this objective. 


OUTLINE OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Humetstne. The general picture in the administrative area 
is just about the same as it was last year when Mr. Peurifoy appeared 
before you. 

I would like to give you a brief outline of how we are organized, to 
er followed, if the committee desires, by a discussion of the individual 
offices. 

The first thing I want to cover is the immediate office of the Deputy 
Under Secretary. That is my immediate office. 

The only change we have made that is worthy of comment in this 
area is that we did transfer the management staff directly to my 
office. Formerly it was located as a part of the Office of Management 
and Budget. Right before Mr. Peurifoy departed for Greece we had 
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a very careful discussion of this particular problem, and in the light 
of the experience that Mr. Peurifoy had had over the years in running 
this staff, he agreed that this would probably be a step worth taking. 

We are making the attempt now to see how it will work out. 

In addition to that staff, we have the Director General of Foreign 
Service. We have the Foreign Service Inspection Corps headquarters. 
_ We have the Division of Foreign Reporting Services and the Division 
of Foreign Buildings Operations. 


PERSONNEL FOR THE DIVISION OF FOREIGN BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Now, with He oxig to the Division of Foreign Buildings 
Operations, it appears that when you testified before us last year you 
requested 31 positions at a total cost of $134,994? 

r. HuUMELSINE. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Now you indicate that you have 28 positions at a 
cost of $134,950, only $44 less? 

Mr. Humetsine. We are requesting this year 28 positions. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the abacadabra involved in this? 

Mr. Hume.sine. I showed last year a request for 28 positions. 

Mr. Rooney. Last year the request was for 31 positions at $134,994. 
This year you indicate that you reduced the staff by three, and you 
are asking for 28 at $134,950. 

Mr. Humetsine. I show no reduction of three, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You requested 31 positions a year ago at a cost of 
$134,994? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you have 28 at a cost of $134,950? 

Mr. Hume sine. I will have to ask Mr. Wilber to explain that. 

Mr. Rooney. That is practically the same amount of money with 
three less employees. 

Mr. Wiser. I assume, although I do not know the details, that 
that is an adjustment of the grade structure within the office. 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Kine. There was an adjustment in the higher salary bracket, 
the technical employees—architects and engineers. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean that you gave them increases by way of 
upgrading? 

Mr. Kine. In some cases; in others they were new appointments. 
Of course, there were adjustments through the year to the staff which 
were very minor. 

Mr. Roonry. They cannot be so minor, because if you have three 
less employees you should show more of a reduction than $44. 

Mr. Kine. I think that it might be better if we give you a statement 
of where those increases in the higher brackets occurred. 

Mr. Rooney. We are very much interested in this subject. 

Mr. Kina. May I submit such a statement for the record? 

Mr. Roonry. We understood last year that there were no increases 
by way of upgrading contemplated. 

_Mr. Kina. One of the positions with which I am familiar at this 
time was the filling of the office of assistant chief, which has been 
vacant. That is a high-salaried position. 
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Mr. Roonry. Mr. King, if you are operating your office with three 
less employees, we expect the taxpayers’ funds to gain to the extent 
of the salaries and expenses of the three employees. Instead of that, 
in this particular instance the taxpayers gain only the sum of $44. 
If I am wrong, correct me. 

Mr. Wiser. I think that I have the answer. The justification 
that was presented to you last year did not reflect the grades for the 
Classification Act of 1949, and there were rather substantial increases 
in each grade. I will be glad to make an analysis of that for you, but 
that is uniformly so throughout the estimates, office by office, on a 
comparative basis. 

Mr. Roonry. What does all that mean? 

Mr. Wiiser. That last year, in the justifications, on the one-line 
basis, we requested the amount required, under Public Law 429. It 
was the Reclassification Act of 1949, which was not enacted in time to 
change the justifications last year, so the amount required for that was 
a one-line item and was not scattered back through the salary struc- 
tures of different organizational units. 


MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Mr. Marsnatu. I am interested in this figure of 42 people in the 
management staff. How many of those 42 people are located in 
Washington? 

Mr. Hume sine. All of them. 

Mr. Rooney. This entire office is in Washington? 

Mr. Hume sine. This entire office is in Washington, the whole 


management staff. The management staff was a part of the Office 
of Management and Budget, and the only change I made was to shift 
it up in my own office where I could make it more immediately effec- 
tive in regard to the management of the department. That was a 
change to make a more effective organization, or to attempt to make 
a more effective organization. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Can you very briefly tell me about the divisions 
within this particular item of management staff? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. There are three basic branches in that 
particular staff. First, there is the analysis group; second, a methods 
and reports branch; third a procedural coordination branch. 

The analysis group works on problems such as the organizational 
arrangements within the department, and the way we work with other 
agencies, and attempts to make that arrangement more effective and 
more productive. 

The methods and reports group work on improving procedures and 
methods of operation in the department, inside the various programs. 

The third group, which is the procedural group, is the central point 
in the department for getting out announcements, orders, instructions, 
regulations, and that is both for the department and the Foreign Ser- 
vice. 

Those three staffs operate in that way. This is just a brief sum- 
mary. I could go into in in much greater detail if you desire. 

Mr. Marsnat.t. I think that is enough. That gives me a picture, 
I think, of the over-all break-down of the duties. It would appear to 
be that there would be a considerable number of people in the clerical 
classfication in that set-up. 
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Mr. Humetsine. I can break it down. In the analysis group there 
are 11 professional and 5 clerical. In the methods and reports group 
5 professional and 1 clerical. In the procedural and coordination 
branch, 8 professional and 8 clerical. 5 

It is a professional staff rather than a clerical staff. They have a 
professional job to do. 

I could tell you, for instance, what some of the professional people 
work on. Would that be of interest to you? 

Mr. Mars#a... It might be. I would like to say, first, if my 
arithmetic is correct, it shows that the average salary of those 42 
people runs just a trifle under $6,000 a year. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Your last explanation puts a little different light 
on that. I felt, as you outlined your breakdown, that you would 
have a greater number of clerical people and nonprofessional people. 
Mr. Hume sine. It is largely a professional staff. 


DUTIES OF THE MANAGEMENT STAFF 


Mr. MarsuHaui. That partly answers the question. If you would 
give me some of the duties of your top-flight people, I would appre- 
ciate it. We do not want to spend too much time on this. 

Mr. Humetsine. In order to operate the Foreign Service and 
the departmental service in an effective way, I have to follow all those 
programs. For instance, after you gentlemen hear these various 
requests up here, you make appropriations for them. I cannot go 
ahead and just turn that responsibility loose. I want to follow that 
on a continuing basis to see whether the various officials are doing 
their job in line with the presentation that has been made before this 
committee. 

Take, for example, the Public Affairs area. Mr. Barrett, of course, 
is the Assistant Secretary in charge of that area. He is responsible 
for that. But I have an over-all responsibility toward that program, 
and I have a Mr. Crutcher, who is on the management staff, and I 
have him following full time the work of that particular area of the 
Department, reporting to me when things appear not to be going right 
in a certain direction. 

Mr. Rooney. This was all designed, was it not, to prevent repeti- 
tion of certain bad incidents which occurred some years back when 
they were buying all sorts of silly art objects, and were carrying on 
programs and broadcasts which were highly criticized by the Congress. 
It is as the result of that that this staff was established under Mr. 
Peurifoy. 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, under Mr. Peurifoy, and it is being continued 
under me. 

From our standpoint, I feel it is one of the wisest uses of money 
we make in the Department. If we are going to really get the tightest 
possible State Department, it will come of the effective work of a 
staff such as this, in my judgment. 

Mr. Marsa. I believe that covers it sufficiently. 

Mr. CLevencer. I have no comment other than that I have con- 
fidence in Mr. Humelsine. I want to see him succeed and I am willing 
to wait. He has had only a few months on this. I have the greatest 
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confidence in Mr. Humelsine and I think that he will smooth out the 
deficiencies. I am perfectly willing for you to have another year. 
Mr. Humetsine. I certainly appreciate that, Mr. Clevenger. 


APPEARANCE OF MR. PATTERSON IN GERMANY 


Mr. Fioop. On page 179 of the justifications I direct your attention 
to that paragraph under “Division of Foreign Reporting Service,” 
to item No. 1, which reads as follows: 

To insure the provision by the Foreign Service of adequate information on 
economic and related developments in foreign countries which is essential to the 
proper functioning of the United States Government and the pursuit by private 
American interests of legitimate activities abroad. 

Under that clear definition of purpose, will you comment—and if 
for any reason you cannot at this time, I would like to have the 
record show at this point, or as soon as possible, the attitude of the 
Department on the appearance in Germany under the circumstances 
of Mr. Patterson in his capacity as private counsel for German inter- 
ests, and associated with him, I am advised, in like capacity, a former 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy. 

In view of the volatile and highly delicate economic and political 
situation existing in that area at this time, what attitude, if any, does 
the State Department take toward that situation? 

Mr. Humetstne. Mr. Patterson, the former Secretary of War? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Hume sine. I will get you a comment on that. I am not 
prepared to discuss it at this time. 

(The comment referred to is as follows:) 


REPRESENTATION OF PRIVATE INTERESTS BY FORMER GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


The Department of State has no control whatsoever over the private employ- 
ment of former government officials as attorneys or in other private capacities in 
matters in which the Government has an official interest. On the other hand, 
the Department would lean over backwards to make sure that such individuals 
did not receive any special benefits or privileges because of their former official 
position beyond those accorded to any other private individual or representative. 

Mr. Fioop. I did not think so. It is difficult to let the hearings 
go on further without some comment being made by some responsible 
authority. 

Mr. Hume sine. Of course, actually, Mr. Flood, the section that 
you read I do not think would necessarily apply to your question. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not, either, but that is the first vehicle that I 
have been able to see upon which I could hang my hat. 

Mr. Humensine. I understand. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt whatsoever in my mind that the 
situation there calls for attention and comment because it undoubtedly 
has created in Europe, not only in Germany but in other countries, 
an attitude of surprise, misunderstanding, lack of understanding, a 
raising of the ofp peti and all that sort of thing, and it is a potential 
for good or evil of considerable weight. 

Mr. HuME sine. Yes. 
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MANAGEMENT STAFF 






























Mr. MarsHa.t. I have another question in connection with the 42 
people. You have a breakdown of 24 and 13. That would be 37. 
Your figures show 42, so there would be 5 that are misplaced. 

Mr. ipa That is very easily explained. I am talking about 
the people in the branches that are actually on the rolls. The other 
figure is the authorization including the Office of the Director. In 
other words, the staff is under strength. 

Mr. Marsa. At the present time? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. MarsHauu. With regard to the 144 people total that you have 
asked for, how much under strength are you there? 

Mr. Humetsine. I would have to furnish that information. I do 
not know that precisely. 

Mr. W1LBEr. 131 were on the rolls as of December 31. 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 


Orrice oF ConsuLAR AFFAIRS 


WITNESSES 


SAMUEL BOYKIN, DIRECTOR 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 









Mr. Roonny. The next item is for the Office of Consular Affairs 
which appears at page 185 of the justifications, which page we shall 
insert in the act: at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Office of Consular Affairs 





1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 





| 
Organization unit - 
yum- Num- Num- sts 
her Rate her Rate her Rate 











Office of the Director............-.-.-..-- 17 $109, 300 $109, 300 $109, 300 
UC” Ee 205 764, 110 205 764, 670 205 764. 670 
I as 31 128, 125 31 128, 125 31 128, 125 
Wa I oe ene 131 505, 045 123 478, 035 123 478, 035 
Division of Protective Services......_____. 105 422,710 97 393, 830 97 393, 830 
Division of Security (central program 

RWI phd, Al dicen Ccaudtvicckehncabed 170 838, 710 170 838, 710 170 838, 710 
Munitions Division....................... 28 137, 575 28 137, 575 28 


















Total, Office of Consular Affairs-_-_- 687 | 2,905, 575 671 | 2,850, 245 671 2, 850, 245 


























GENERAL STATEMENT 





Mr. Roongy. Mr. Boykin, do you have a general statement to make 
in regard to this request, or shall. we immediately go into the details? 
Mr. Boykin. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. 
The Office is asking for the same amount of money for the coming 
year that it asked for this year. It has a total of 17 people and a budg- 
et of about $109,000. It has five divisions under it. It is engaged 
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in carrying through a consular improvement program which I men- 
tioned to this committee last year. We have made some definite 
progress in that field. For example, we have examined our consular 
forms and found that we could eliminate about 16 percent and con- 
solidate about 4 percent, which indicates that out of 193 forms 
approximately 40 could be eliminated. Up to the present time we 
have eliminated about 25. 

We have a number of other projects such as the development of a 
visa manual which will enable the consulates in the field to have all 
regulations and instructions in one spot so that they can operate more 
efficiently. We believe in the end we will save money. 

We have other projects—some 30 of them. I could mention them, 
but I do not know that you want me to. 

The Office, we believe, has made definite progress, and we look for- 
ward to the future, the coming year, to show even greater progress 
than we have in the past. 

The Office, as you know, has five divisions in it. Most of these 
divisions in one way or another are concerned with bringing money 
into the Government as well as with spending the taxpayers’ money 
for operating personnel. 

Mrs. Shipley, of course, will tell you that the Passport Division has 
brought in $2,390,000 last year. The Munitions Division, which is a 
very small division, for example, in terms of registrations of munitions 
manufacturers and exporters, brought in about $26,000. 

The Division of Protective Services, which operated the Interim 
Office of German Affairs during 1950, brought in a total of about 
$51,000 in fees. 

Even the Division of Security participates in a very small degree in 
helping out in collecting repatriation loans. 

We feel it is a two-way street. We need the money to operate, but 
at the same time we are bringing in money to Uncle Sam’s Treasury. 

I have no further statement. 


PASSPORT DIVISION 


WITNESS 
MRS. RUTH SHIPLEY, CHIEF 


Mr. Rooney. We will now consider the request for $764,670 for 
the Passport Division. Will you please advise us of the past year’s 
activities of this Division, Mrs. Shipley? 

Mrs. SurpLey. Well, sir, we had an increase, as you probably know, 
of work—something over 17 percent over the previous year. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart 
in connection with the work performed by the Passport Division, which 


begins at page 188 of the justifications and continues through page 
189. 
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(The following table was referred to:) 





Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Percent of 
1949 19. | change 





Domestic =e P 
Fees collected: 
Passport $1, 824, 547 $2, 232, 053 
Renewal 135, 354 158, 007 


. 959, 901 2, 390, 060. 











Passports issued and renewed: 
Issued - 232, 561 274, 444 
Renewed 28, 152 32, 427 


260, 713 306, 871 











Incoming correspondence: 
Congressional 4,149 3, 356 
178, 231 197, 479 








Outgoing correspondence: 
Congressional. -- -- 4, 564 3, 480 
CR eiekdab wocsecaekasaneke 69, 551 67, 129 
Foreign work: : 
Applications received: 
Passport i 61, 541 —6. 
Registration 56, 552 4 
Renewal and amendment 3 60, 385 —4. 


193, 677 178, 478 —7. 























44, 073 95, 993 +117. 
4 2, 124 2, 645 +24. 53 

Loss of nationalit 11, 989 11, 963 -. 
Fradulent naturalizatio 540 | 1, 046 +93. 7 
Oaths of repatriation --- 1, 097 705 —35. 7% 


59, 823 | 112, 352 | +87. 

















Correspondence: 
Incoming | 22, 966 27, 983 | +21. 
Outgoing 29, 151 19, 133 | —34, 36 





Mrs. Suiptey. You will note from that chart that we issued and 
renewed over 306,000 passports and the revenues amounted to 
$2,390,060, an increase of nearly 22 percent over the previous year, 
which up to that time had been our heaviest year of work. 

Usually the committee asks me for, or wants to know, about the 
6 months that have passed of the present fiscal year as compared with 
the previous one. I have that statement here. 

Mr. Roonry. We shall insert that in the record at this point 
together with the chart at page 192 of the justifications setting forth 
the activities of the various offices of the Passport Division. 

(The tables referred to are as follows:) 





San . a | Percent of 
“areca . New isca change, 
Fran Boston | Chicago Orleans year 1950 over 
cisco 

| 

| 

! 


New 


1949 ! 1949 





Fees collected: 
Passport dA, £ $155, 723 | $76,955 |$104, 037 $8,304 | $999,548 | $728, 651 +37. 17 


Renewal 16 12, 930 4,195 | 3,619 765 87, 599 71, 440 +22. 61 





TEER SES = oe ET KER! cpemneseienmmeminatio 








168,653 | 81,150 | 107,656 | 9, 069 |1,087,147 | 800,001 | +35. 87 








Applications executed____| 66,! 12,016 | 7,894 10, 206 S15 | 7,518 | 69,951 +39. 40 

Passports issued__________| ; 13,951 | 1, 256 1,752 62 | 28, 686 23,730 | +20. 88 

Passports renewed..__.._.| 10,854 | 2, 164 | 173 187 3 3, ; 11,698; +15.41 

Incoming correspondence_| 35,428 | 16,725 | 1,486 2,492 , 0 7,161 | 55,556 | +2. 88 

Outgoing correspondence.| 22,034 | 12, 525 1,851 | 1, 565 39: 39,367 | 27,257 | +44.42 
| | | 








1 Includes no figures for Boston, Chicago, and New Orleans since those agencies were not operating in 
fiscal year 1949, but opened on the following dates: Boston, November 28, 1949; Chicago, December 19, 
1949; New Orleans, February 6, 1950. 


81707—51——_24 
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First half, fiscal years 1950 and 1951 





July-Decem- 
ber 1949 














Outgoing correspondence: 
Congressional 





Foreign work: 
Applications received: 
Passport 28. 06+- 


Registration 19. 76+- 
Renewals and amendments i 2. 55+ 





16. 57+ 





141. 47+ 








99, 612 


13, 168 | 
8, 919 | 12. 43+ 
| 











Mrs. Suiptey. I would like to make this comment on the second 
table that we are inserting; namely, that while there seems to be a 
drop of 7.49 in the number of passports issued and renewed, the 
amount of fees increased three-quarters of 1 percent. That looks as 
though we issued more unofficial passports and collected the full fee. 

The foreign-work also had a tremendous increase in every field— 
there are figures like 28 percent, 141 percent, 116, 78 percent, and 80 
percent, which offset the drop in the domestic work. 


NEW OFFICES 


Mr. Fioop. Do you feel that you were justified in opening the 
Boston, Chicago, and New Orleans offices? 

Mrs. Suiptey. Yes. The Chicago office is running very close to 
San Francisco, which handles the west coast. The Boston office has 
thoroughly justified itself. The New Orleans office was opened in 
February, so you do not have a very good test there, but it is taking 
care of the work from the Texas ports and doing a nice job. 

Mr. Rooney. I take it the point Mr. Flood wants to make is that 
it was this committee and not the Bureau of the Budget that suggested 
the opening of the Boston office? 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. Iam conducting guerrilla warfare with 
the Bureau of the Budget. 
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Mrs. Surptey. You are good friends of the American public by 
doing that because it is really a great service. 

Mr. Sreran. I want to congratulate you, Mrs. Shipley, on the 
fine work that you have done and are doing. 

Mrs. Suiptey. Thank you. 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
VISA DIVISION 


WITNESS 
ROBERT C. ALEXANDER, ASSISTANT CHIEF 


Mr. Rooney. We shall next take up the Visa Division. Will 
Mr. L’Heureux testify? 

Mr. Boykin. Mr. L’Heureux returned from Europe yesterday and 
is pretty tired. Mr. Alexander is in the Visa Division, has been in 
visa work for 30 years and is thoroughly familiar with the operation. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. L’Heureux’ health is all right—he is just tired 
from the trip? 

Mr. Boykin. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. I am glad of that. JI have great respect for him. 
The Visa Division starts at page 192 of the justifications. At this 
point we shall insert in the record the work-load chart which is shown 
at page 194 of the justifications. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 











Communications: 


5, 461 5, 213 
201, 251 173, 161 


16, 450 16, 693 
Te 99, 655 82, 075 
ele 
Congrendienal 53, 548 55, 945 
Other 207, 289 198, 738 
Visitors: 
Congressional 1, 189 
Other 9, 868 
Advisor 7, 240 
Private 


80 
2, 395 


1, 125 











Mr. Rooney. The Visa Division expects to continue during the 
coming fiscal year with the same number of employees, to wit, 123? 
Mr. ALEXANDER. The same number. 


OPERATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you care to address yourself to this generally? 
You might tell us something of the complications, if any, which have 
arisen as a result of the present terms of the so-called McCarran Act. 
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Mr. ALEXANDER. As you well know, under our immigration control 
system, there is a double check; a check at the foreign source through 
the issuance or refusal of visas, and the other check is at the port of 
entry in the United States. In times like these the double check is very 
important, particularly the check at the foreign source where the back- 
ground of the alien can be more readily ascertained. 

We have since 1924 controlled immigration into the United States 
at the foreign source, and the Visa Division is the over-all supervising 
body, with respect to the Foreign Service, in the administration of the 
immigration laws abroad. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service passes on only those 
cases that we have approved. 


CUBAN VISAS 


Mr. Fioop. What is the situation with reference to these Cuban 
visas and the rescission of the waiver? 

Mr. ALexanpErR. The waiver was rescinded as of December 1 last 
year and we are now issuing visas to persons coming out of Cuba. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there reciprocity before that? And how does 
that bind us insofar as our relationship with the Cuban public is 
concerned generally? 

Mr. ALexanper. The Cubans do not require Americans to have 
visas or even passports to go to Cuba. 

Mr. FLoop. Why is there such a condition, where we require Cuban 
passports and Cubans do not require American passports? What 
would be the purpose of it? Why is that good? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. The Senate committee sent some investigators 
down there who investigated the situation and ascertained from the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service that quite a number of 
questionable people, from the security point of view, were coming 
into the United States, because there was no screening in Cuba. The 
immigration officers at the port of entry were at a disadvantage to 
ascertain the background and they found quite a number of people 
that had come in here in the guise of nonimmigrants, had become lost 
in the population, had taken employment here and were trying to 
stay here as immigrants. 


PROBLEM OF DUAL CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. Fioop. What is the situation with reference first to Prague 
and secondly Warsaw, insofar as American-born residents of those 
areas are concerned as to their difficulty in getting passports from the 
Polish and Czechoslovakian Governments? What do you know 
about that problem? Why is it so acute? Why can nothing be done 
about it by anybody? Is anything being done at the present time 
about it? It is a very serious problem, I think. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is. These people have a claim to American 
citizenship, although under the foreign law they are nationals of the 
foreign country. They are not considered as aliens for our purposes. 
The Visa Division does not handle those cases but I understand that 
the Passport Division has made repeated efforts to get permission for 
those people to leave the countries which are concerned, as American 
citizens. The foreign country says they are not merely American 
citizens, they are also nationals of the foreign country and they will - 
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control the departure of their own nationals, as long as they are on 
the foreign soil. We can control them on our own soil, but when they 
are on the soil of another country to which they also owe allegiance, 
they control them. 

Mr. Fioop. Even though they were born here? 

Mr. ALeExanpER. Even though they were born here. 

Mr. Fioop. So we have a situation now existing in which quite a 
large number of native-born Americans in Poland and in Czecho- 
slovakia, who are entitled normally, we think, under our laws, to leave 
those countries and come back to the United States of America 

Mr. ALEXANDER. As citizens. 

Mr. Fioop. Because, under the laws of the United States of 
America, they are looked upon as American citizens? 

Mr. ALtexanperR. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. At what level are any discussions taking place to pro- 
tect, preserve, and guarantee the exercise by American citizens of 
their constitutional rights? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. We have had repeated discussions with Poland. 
They had a joint committee working on these problems, to try to sift 
out the cases, and in each case in which the Polish authorities did recog- 
nize that the person was an American citizen and not a Polish national 
they would permit them to leave. But in each case in which the 
Polish Government concluded that the person was a Polish national, 
even though he may have the additional nationality of the United 
States, they declined to allow those people to leave. 

Mr. FLoop. What are we doing about it when they decline? 

Mr. ALexaNnpeER. There is nothing we can do. 

Mr. FLoop. Has that always been the policy of the United States 
Government? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Whenever there is a question of dual nationality, 
and the person is on foreign soil, there has never been anything that 
we could do about that, any more than we would recognize representa- 
tions from the Soviet Union concerning a person in this country, who 
was born here, although of Soviet parents and who may have Soviet 
nationality. We would not recognize any representations from them. 

Mr. FLoop. Is there any international jurisdiction to which we can 
appeal? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Not as long as the question of dual nationality 


exists. If we had a question of American nationality only, then I 


think we would have grounds for redress through diplomatic channels, 
under international law. But, as long as we have a question of dual 
nationality, they have as much to say about it as we do, and more 
than we do, because they are on their soil. 

Mr. Fioop. Because of the number of cases falling into this cate- 
gory, I consider this a matter of serious moment, and there is no 
doubt in my judgment whatsoever that it is casting a serious reflection 
upon the stature of the Government of the United States throughout 
the entire area of Mittel-europa. And while we are exhausting our- 
selves and our Treasury to establish good will with the general popu- 
lace behind the iron curtain, because we have reason to believe they 
are friendly, I cannot think of anything which does us more damage 
and breaks down all of that positive effort than cases of this kind. I 
am not at all satisfied that the Government of the United States is 
pursuing these matters as effectively and as persistently as the cir- 
cumstances would warrant. 
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Mr. ALexanper. I think we can prepare a statement for you to 
show the steps that have been taken ong the line, the negotiations 
that have been had, negotiations which have broken down repeatedly 
to try to get those people out. If they would even permit those 
people to leave as aliens—they will not even do that. They will not 
permit them to leave. They have let a few old people out, 80 years 
old, cases of that kind. 

Ace \ apacineg Anybody who they think might become a public 
charge 

Mr. ALtEexanpER. Anybody who is no good to them from the 
materialistic point of view. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a more effective way of stating it. What is the 
situation with reference to Yugoslavia on the same set of facts? 

Mr. ALEXANDER. It is pretty much the same. We have recently 
been able to make some progress in discussions with the Yugoslav 
Government with a view to the repatriation of some of those dual 
nationals, and I believe we are going to make more progress with the 
Yugoslavs as time goes on. But they have been reluctant to release 
anyone except those in the upper age brackets. 

r. Ftoop. Is there a change of their attitude apparent now, for 
rather obvious reasons? I am referring to the Yugoslavs. 

Mr. ALexanpeErR. The whole aan policy toward Yugoslavia is 


refleeted in the more lenient attitude on these questions. Since the 
= of dual nationality are the responsibility of the Passport 
ivision, I suggest that a statement by Mrs. Shipley on the whole 
subject be included as a part of the record. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Mrs. SHIPLEY REGARDING THE PROBLEM OF DvuaL NATIONALITY 
AS IT ReLaTes TO Persons In Polanp, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, AND YUGOSLAVIA 
Wuo Desire to RETURN TO THE UNITED STATES 


Almost all of the American citizens in Poland who have experienced difficulty 
in obtaining exit permits to enable them to depart from Poland to return to the 
United States either took up residence in Poland between 1920 and 1930 or are 
the children of persons who established residence in Poland during that period. 
The present Polish Government has declined to issue exit permits to persons who 
were born in the United States of parents who were born in Polana and who did 
not become naturalized as American citizens, children born in Poland of parents 
who are regarded as Polish citizens, and American women married to Polish 
citizens. The Polish Government has issued exit permits to persons who traveled 
to Poland originally with American passports or persons who were born either in 
Poland or the United States of parents who, although of Polish origin, have been 
naturalized as American citizens. It has also, in certain instances, permitted 
American citizens who were regarded as Polish citizens to depart from Poland 
with Polish documentation after exit permits had been denied. 

During the period from 1925 to 1940, Polish authorities did not hold persons 
born in the United States prior to January 31, 1920 of Polish parents to be Polish 
nationals. In 1948, the present Polish Government reinterpreted the Polish 
nationality law of January 20, 1920, and it now holds that persons born in this 
country before January 31, 1920, of parents of Polish racial origin who had not 
been naturalized as citizens of the United States are Polish nationals. This 
reinterpretation is not in conflict with any provision of the Polish law of 1920, but 
it simply makes the law apply retrospectively to persons born prior to the estab- 
lishment of the Polish siate in territory now forming a part of the state. 

The Polish nationality law rests upon the principle jus sanguinis and persons 
are regarded as Polish citizens by birth only when their parents were Polish 
citizens; whereas, under the law of the United States, a person may acquire 
American citizenship at birth by reason of the place of his birth, jus soli, as well 
as through his parents, jus sanguinis. By virtue of the laws of the two countries, 
many persons residing in the United States and in Poland possess the citizenship 
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of both the United States and Poland. 
Lodge, Secretary Lansing stated: 

“Dual nationality is not a theory or doctrine promulgated by the department, 
but is the unavoidable result of the conflicting laws of different countries. Under 
the American law of nationality, which is derived from the English law, American 
nationality is based primarily upon the fact of birth within American territory 
and jurisdiction, under what is known as the jus soli, whereas in the countries of 
continental Europe nationality is acquired primarily through descent, under the 
jus sanguinis. his follows naturally from the basis of jurisdiction which in the 
common law is the locus and in the civil law the persona. * * * 

‘‘* %* * The status of a person who is born a citizen of one country under 
the jus soli and a citizen of another-country under the jus sanguinis is commonly 
termed ‘dual nationality.’ Whether or not this term is considered apt, the fact 
remains that many persons are born citizens or subjects of two countries under 
their respective laws. Thus a person born in Italy of American parents is born 
a citizen of the United States, provided his father has resided in this country, 
but, under certain conditions, he may also be considered an Italian subject. 
Also, a person born in the United States of Italian parents is born a citizen of 
the United States under the law of this country, and a subject of Italy under the 
law of Italy.” 

This Government has consistently taken the position that, when a person pos- 
sesses the nationality of both the United States and a foreign country, the country 
in which he habitually resides and with which he is in fact most closely connected 
has a superior right to his allegiance and may treat him in the same manner as 
are other nationals of such country. Nevertheless, in view of the disposition of 
the Polish Government to refuse exit visas to practically all persons who are 
regarded as Polish citizens under Polish law, the Department and the Embassy 
at Warsaw have endeavored in every way possible to facilitate the departure from 
Poland of American citizens irrespective of the duration of their stay in Poland 
and of the fact that they might be Polish nationals under Polish law. When it 
was found that many of the applicants for passports at Warsaw were not in a 
position to pay, the passport fees prescribed by law and that their chances of de- 
ar from Poland might be jeopardized by delay, the American Embassy at 

arsaw was authorized to issue either individual or collective letters which could 
be used as travel documents in proceeding to the United States. 

For a considerable period of time, the Embassy itself presented the application 
for an exit permit in each case in which it was prepared to issue travel documenta- 
tion. In 1947, there was set up a Mixed Nationality Commission composed of 
representatives of the Governments of the United States and Poland for the pur- 
pose of determining the validity of claims to American citizenship by persons 
residing in Poland. In 1948, when it became apparent that the purpose for which 
the Commission was set up was not being fulfilled, this Government notified the 
Polish Government of its desire to terminate the activities of the Commission and 
stated that henceforth matters previously referred to the Commission would be 
taken up through diplomatic channels. he Embassy at Warsaw repeatedly has 
endeavored, by means of conferences with Polish authorities and notes to the 
Polish Government, to bring about a more liberal attitude on the part of the 
Polish authorities respecting the granting of exit permits. While, as indicated 
above, persons in Poland who are not regarded as Polish nationals experience 
little difficulty in obtaining exit permits regardless of the duration of their stay 
in that country, permits are not being granted to persons who are deemed to be 
Polish nationals, except where such persons proceeded to Poland with American 
passports bearing Polish visas. If the circumstances were reversed, this Govern- 
ment might well decline to permit a person possessing the citizenship of both the 
United States and Poland to proceed to Poland to reside if he had become subject 
to military or other obligations of citizenship in this country and it was considered 
desirable to require him to fulfill those obligations. 

With reference to Czechoslovakia, it may be stated that American citizens in 
that country who are also deemed to be Czechoslovak citizens under the law of 
Czechoslovakia have encountered difficulty in departing from Czechoslovakia only 
since 1948. The practice of the Czechoslovak Government has, however, not 
been consistent, and many persons having a dual nationality status have been able 
to depart from Czechoslovakia and proceed to this country. This is sometimes 
accomplished by arranging to depart from Czechoslovakia on Czechoslovak 
documentation and obtaining an American passport in another country. The 
American Embassy is taking up with the Czechoslovak Foreign Office the cases 
of the persons who have been denied exit permits; but, as the majority of the 
persons concerned have lived in Czechoslovakia for many years and have hereto- 


In a letter of June 9, 1915, to Senator 
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fore held themselves out as Czechoslovak nationals, the results of the representa- 
tions made have not been encouraging. 

In Yugoslavia, it was for a time practically impossible for American citizens 
who also had Yuglslav nationality under the law of Yugoslavia and who had 
resided in Yugoslavia for extended periods of time to obtain exit permits. How- 
ever, through persistent representations to the Yugoslav Government, the 
American Embassy at Belgrade has succeeded in obtaining from the Yugoslav 
authorities assurances that almost all of such persons will be granted exit permits. 
A goodly proportion of the persons who had heretofore been unable to obtain exit 
permits recently received such permits, 


FEES COLLECTED BY CONSULAR OFFICERS 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Alexander, do you have a statement with regard 
to fees collected by consular officers throughout the world? 

Mr. Avexanper. I do not have figures on that, Mr. Chairman. 
But the visa fee is $10. 

Mr. Rooney. I know the visa fee is $10—we all know it—but I 
would like to know how many fees were collected last year. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. About 300,000 visas were issued and, at the usual 
fee of $10 apiece, that would be about $3,000,000. 

Mr. Roonry. How does that compare with the previous year? 

Mr. ALexanper. It will not be quite as large. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you, at this point in the record, insert the amount 
of visa fees collected in the fiscal years 1949 and 1950, and the esti- 
mated amounts for 1951 and 1952? 

Mr. ALexanpeEr. I will get that and put it in the record. 

Mr. Boyxin. That information is channeled through the Division 
of Finance, since the fees are not collected here in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Alexander should know where to get the informa- 
tion. I think it has an important bearing on the work that his 


Division does and on the amount of funds to be appropriated 
therefor. 
Mr. ALEXANDER. We will be able to get you the information. 
(The requested information is as follows:) 


Visa fees 
$2, 051, 205. 68 
1, 764, 462. 16* 
1, 612, 288. 84* 
pe | RRA e ae DEO eps, Cae i EN ae ase) =e Hate Bee 1, 700, 000. 00* 
1952 (estimated) 1, 500, 000. 00* 


*No fee is collected for visas issued to Displaced Persons. 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any other questions? 


CASES OF DUAL CITIZENSHIP 


Mr. Sreran. How many cases of dual citizenship do you know of 
in these countries like Poland and Czechoslovakia and Yugoslavia? 
Is there a large number? 

Mr. ALexaAnpbeRr. I think about 2,000, but that is a rough estimate. 
My knowledge of that is second-hand, because it is handled by the 
Passport Division and not by my Division. 


VISA COUNTERFEITING AND FRAUDS 


Mr. Sreran. What do you know about visa counterfeiting or visa 
frauds? 
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Mr. ALexanpeER. There has been very little of that in recent years. 
We had some a few years ago. 
Mr. Steran. Have you had a case in China recently? 
ir. ALEXANDER. Of counterfeit passports or visas? 
. Sreran. | think visas. 
. Boyxin. Mr. Stefan, are you referring to fraud or counterfeit? 
. Steran. Was there not a case involving a vice consul? 
. Rooney. We are prepared to go into that when we get to the 
Division of Security. 
Mr. Streran. That will be in the Security Division? 
Mr. Boyxrn. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sreran. That is all. 


DIVISION OF PROTECTIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is the Division of Protective Services, 
for which a request is submitted in the amount of $393,830, and for 
97 positions, which it is alleged is the same number as in the current 
fiscal year. The details of that requested appropriation appear at 
pages 195, 196, and 197 of the justifications. 

Mr. Boykin, the purpose of the Division of Protective Services is 
to protect the property of American citizens abroad, to locate missing 
Americans or relatives of American citizens, and also to evacuate 
American citizens from dangerous areas in the world; is that correct? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the office that evacuated Americans from 
China and Korea? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir; they did not evacuate them, but they made 
the arrangements. 

MUNITIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is the Munitions Division, beginning 
at page 200 of the justifications. You might briefly tell us exactly 
what the Munitions Division does, Mr. Boykin. Before you do that, 
however, we shall insert in the record page 202 of the justifications, 
which contains a workload statement of the Munitions Division. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Workload of Munitions Division, fiscal years 1948, 1949, and 1950 





| Fiscal 1948 | Fiscal 1949 | Fiscal 1950 





Policy and liaison staff: 
Correspondence concerning policy coordination actions____ 2, 373 
Number of policy meetings and conferences 650 1, 262 

Compliance branch: 

Jorrespondence concerning compliance matters 4, 568 
Number of conferences and meetings. -_- af Sal 557 
Investigations requested fe nia g 261 
Airflight clearances ie 1,071 
Registrations ($100 fee for each) new and renewed 262 

Arms traffic branch: 
Correspondence concerning export and import licenses_-_- 4,014 
Licenses issued: 

Export (including helium) 13, 064 
rt 34 728 


444 
16. 














! This figure represents statistics for 9 months instead of 3 months as previously reported. 
3 Represents total for April, May, June 1949 only, 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Boykin. The Munitions Division is engaged in the licensing 
of munitions exports and imports. That is its prime function. It 
controls the licensing of exports of munitions through its procedure. 
An applicant who wants to export munitions applies to the Munitions 
Division. He submits an application. The Munitions Division 
then considers. that, coordinates it with the military, and with the 
political desks of the Department, investigates, if necessary, the con- 
signor and consignee; considers the license very carefully and after 
getting the views of the principal Government agencies—namely, the 
military and the interested areas of the Department of State—it makes 
a — in collaboration with them as to whether a license should be 
issued. 

Through the control of such munitions exports and the licensing 
procedure, the Munitions Division prevents or tries to prevent muni- 
tions from getting into the hands of unauthorized recipients abroad, 
so that revolutions and other disturbances may be avoided. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you make any mistakes last year? 

Mr. Boyxrn. None that I know of, sir. We have had some prob- 
lems in connection with the situation. We have to watch things very 
carefully. There are attempts at smuggling. We work very closel 
with the customs people on that. We conduct investigations throug 
the Division of Security to determine who is getting this stuff. Also 
we make inquiries abroad to avoid making mistakes. I do not know 
of any that we have made during the past year. 

Mr. Fioop. Your area is entirely that of private trade; is that 
correct? 

Mr. Boyxrn. You mean the Munitions Division itself? 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir. It is not directly in the military assistance 
pean, other than that it coordinates requests for export with those 

eople. 
Mr. Fioop. Did you not have some trouble in the Caribbean during 
the last year? 

Mr. Boykin. No, sir; not that I know of. No trouble at all. Not 
in connection with munitions exports. 

Mr. Fioop. Would military aircraft come under your jurisdiction 
or would that be under CAB or CAA? 

Mr. Boyrxrn. If they were exported privately, they would come 
under our licensing procedure. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you have any trouble in the Florida area? 

Mr. Boykin. We have had attempts at smuggling, or attempts at 
getting munitions out of the country in the Florida area, but as far as 
we know, we have been successful in preventing the illegal export of 

@ such munitions. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any problems with the Chinese or the 
southern Indians, or did you have in this last year; also the North 
Koreans? 

Mr. Boykxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You handle applications for licenses from private 
people who want to ship munitions out of the United States? 

Mr. Boyktn. Private people who want to import munitions into 
the United States also. It works both ways. 
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Mr. Sreran. Such things as dynamite and powder, guns, and 
ammunition? 

Mr. Boykin. t is right; airplane parts, tear-gas bombs. 

Mr. Steran. Is there a heavy traffic in that now? 

Mr. Boykin. Last year we issued 13,000 licenses for munitions ex- 
ports as against 15,000 the year before. So there is an active traffic 
in this export business. 

Mr. Sreran. Does it include anything heavier than rifles? 

Mr. Boyxin. Yes. It includes tanks. It can include tear-gas 
bombs. There is a list that is proclaimed by the President, the Presi- 
dent’s Proclaimed List. I do not know how many hundred items 
there are on that list that are subject to this munitions control, but 
I would be glad to put that in the record for you, if you wish. 

Mr. Streran. I wish you would. 

(The information referred to is as follows:) 


CATEGORY I-—SMALL ARMS AND MACHINE GUNS 


Rifles, carbines, revolvers, pistols, machine pistols, and machine guns (using 
ammunition of caliber .22 or over); barrels, mounts, breech mechanisms, and 
stocks therefor. 

CATEGORY II—ARTILLERY AND PROJECTORS 


Guns, howitzers, cannon, mortars, and rocket launchers (of all calibers), mili- 
tary flame throwers, military smoke, gas, or pyrotechnic projectors; barrels, 
mounts, and other components thereof: ' 


CATEGORY III-—-AMMUNITION 


Ammunition of caliber .22 or over for the arms enumerated under (I) and (II) 
above; cartridge cases, powder bags, bullets, jackets, cores, shells (excluding 
shotgun) ; projectiles and other missiles; percussion caps, fuzes, primers, and other 
detonating devices for such ammunition. 


CATEGORY IV--BOMBS, TORPEDOES, AND ROCKETS 


Bombs, torpedoes, grenades, rockets, mines, guided missiles, depth charges, and 
components thereof; apparatus and devices for the handling, control, discharge, 
detonation, or detection thereof. 


CATEGORY V-——FIRE CONTROL EQUIPMENT AND RANGE FINDERS 


Fire-control equipment, range, position, and height finders, spotting instru- 
ments, aiming devices (gyroscopic, optic, acoustic, atmospheric, or flash), bomb- 
sights, gun sights, and phe a for the arms, ammunition, and implements of 
war enumerated in this proclamation. 


CATEGORY VI-—-TANKS AND ORDNANCE VEHICLES 


Tanks, armed or armored vehicles, armored trains, artillery and small arms 
repair trucks, military half tracks, tank recovery vehicles, tank destroyers, armor 
plate, turrets, tank engines, tank tread shoes, tank bogie wheels and idlers therefor. 


CATEGORY VII-—POISON GASES AND TOXICOLOGICAL AGENTS 


All military toxicological and lethal agents and gases; military equipment for 
the dissemination and detection thereof and defense therefrom. 


CATEGORY VIII—PROPELLANTS AND EXPLOSIVES 


Propellants for the articles enumerated in categories III, IV, and VII; military 
high explosives. 


CATEGORY IX——-VESSELS OF WAR 


Vessels of war of all kinds, including amphibious craft, landing craft, naval 
tenders, naval transports, and naval patrol craft, armor plate and turrets therefor; 
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submarine batteries and nets, and equipment for the laying, detection, and 
detonation of mines. 


CATEGORY X-——AIRCRAFT 


Aircraft; components, parts, and accessories therefor. 


CATEGORY XI-——-MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT 


(a) Military radar equipment, including components thereof, radar counter- 
measures and radar jamming equipment; (b) military stereoscopic plotting and 
note interpretation equipment; (c) military photo theodolites, telemetering and 

oeppler equipment; (d) military super-high-speed ballistic cameras; (e) military 
radiosondes; (f) military interference suppression equipment; (g) military elec- 
tronic computing devices; (h) military miniature and subminiature vacuum tubes 
and photoemissive tubes; (i) military armor plate; (j) miltary steel heimets; 
(k) military pyrotechnics; (1) synthetic training devices for military equipment; 
(m) military ultrasonic generators; (n) all other material used in warfare which 
is classified from the standpoint of military security. 

Mr. Sreran. The mechanics of this operation is that individuals 
or representatives of industry come to you for a license to ship these 
things? 

Mr. Boykin. They apply for a license. _ ss 

Mr. Sreran. And you, in turn, consult with the military and other 
branches of our Government before you give them a license? 

Mr. Boyxrn. Absolutely. We also check very carefully to make 
sure that the person exporting is a legitimate exporter. 

Mr. Sreran. Has any of this stuff gone to China, do you know? 

Mr. Boykrn. I do not happen to know offhand. 


SHIPMENT TO COUNTRIES BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


Mr. Sreran. Will you put in the record a statement of how much 
of it has gone behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. Boykxrn. As far as I know, none of it has gone beyond the iron 
curtain. 

Mr. Steran. Of course, the shipment could have been transshipped 
after it reached the country of its first destination, 

Mr. Boykin. That is a thing that we have to be very careful about. 

Mr. Sreran. How do you stop that? 

Mr. Boykin. We do that primarily through checking the people 
before we issue the license. We know who is getting this stuff and 
what purpose it is being used for. As a matter of fact, we report to. 
Congress on all munitions exports. We are required by law to do that. 

Mr. Sreran. And how many thousand permits did you issue last 
year? 

Mr. Boykin. Thirteen thousand. We anticipate that it will run 
higher for the coming year. We are limiting our licensing to 6 months 
instead of, as it has been in the past, 1 year. In other words, they 
must export the stuff within 6 months after we grant a license or we 
take another look at it. 

Mr. Sreran. Can you put in the record a table showing where this 
material went? 

Mr. Boykin. Well, that would be a very large table. We have 
already reported it to Congress and I can refer to that report which 
I think would probably be better, because it is a very large volume. 


(Refer to reports on licenses issued, submitted by the National 
Munitions Control Board semiannually to the Congress. The reports 








are confidential and are available in the offices of the Speaker of the 
House and the President of the Senate.) 

Mr. Sreran. So far as-you know, however, none of this has gone 
beyond the iron curtain? 

r. Boyxrin. So far as we can ascertain. We certainly would not 
want to license any munitions exports which would go behind the iron 
curtain. 

Mr. Sreran. So far as its being transshipped after it reaches its 
original destination, you do not know anything about that? 

Mr. Boykin. We do not know of any instances where the stuff 
that we have licensed to a certain country has gotten behind the iron 
curtain. We can police it up to the point of checking the people and 
the destination, to make sure that they are reliable people. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you ever found any of it that was transshipped 
and that got behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. Boykin. None that I know of, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. That is all. 


EXPORT OF VITAL STOCKPILE MATERIAL 


Mr. CiLevencer. Mr. Chairman, I have tried to pursue, two or 
three times, the export of vital materials out of our stockpiles. A 
munition component, of course, is something that can be made into a 
usable munition. I have never gotten a very satisfactory answer 
concerning who permitted the export, for instance, of molybdenum 
and other vital materials, that did go to Russia, first being cleared to 
Great Britain. That is quite a vital munition, even though it is not a 
manufactured article. It is simply a refined metal that is used in the 
manufacture of jet engines, along with other metals that can be used 
at extremely high temperatures. That would not come under this 
section of yours? You would not have a look at that? 

Mr. Boyxrn. I do not think, Mr. Clevenger, that that would come 
under the President’s Proclaimed List. If those articles were li- 
censed—I would have to check this—they would probably be licensed 
through the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. CLevenGcEeR. We have never gotten any satisfactory answer 
about who authorized those exports of very vital items, which got to 
Russia, and could be used in the manufacture of the jet airplane 
engine; as well as various other metals that can withstand extremely 
high temperatures. That would not fall within your perview? 

Mr. Boyxrn. No, sir. 

Mr. Humeustne. We are looking into that for you, sir. It-is not 
within our responsibility, but we are going to get an anwser to the 
question. 

Mr. Crievencer. That is all. 


EVACUATION OF AMERICANS FROM SEOUL 


WITNESS 
WILSON C. FLAKE, FOREIGN SERVICE INSPECTOR 


Mr. Rooney. There has been some criticism in the press with 
regard to an alleged disorderly evacuation of Americans from Seoul, 
Korea. There have been stories in the press that that evacuation was 
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not handled very well. We have with us a Foreign Service inspector 
who is familiar with the situation, and whom we shall be glad to hear 
at this time. 

Mr. Hume tsine. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I sent Mr. Flake 
out after we had these charges. He went out on the spot to make a 
personal investigation of the charges and I think did a very fine job. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to hear him at this time. 

Mr. Fiaxke. I was called back to Washington from Iceland and 
was told of the various charges that had been made, allegations and 
rumors that had: arisen in connection with that evacuation. I was 
asked to go out there. My instructions were to get the facts. I 
was to try to prove nothing. 

Mr. Streran. Where did you go? 

Mr. Fuake. Korea. This was in Seoul, Korea, after the invasion 
in June 1950. I had with me an employee of the ECA, because 
they had a large mission out there; an ex-FBI agent who went along, 
and we set out to get the facts. 

We spent almost a month out there and took large quantities of 
notes and evidence. We found, sir, that we had some things to 
learn, some things that we could probably improve upon in the 
future; that there had been some unfortunate occurrences, but that 
by and large the evacuation was an outstanding success. 

Within 60 hours after the North Korean forces crossed the Thirty- 
eighth parallel, we evacuated approximately 1,800 Americans to 
Japan, without anyone getting hurt. 

Perhaps you would be interested in just a few typical examples of 
what we found in our work there. Certainly we cannot cover every- 
thing here. One of the big complaints was that on the evacuation 
ship, the Reinholdt, a Norwegian ship, which had been loaded with 
fertilizer, but which had passenger accommodations for 18 people— 
we put 690 women and children aboard that ship, to send them to 
Japan. While the ship was in the stream and before it sailed, a barge 
came along and loaded a number of packing cases aboard. One of the 
most popular stories about which some people were very bitter was 
that the ship was delayed in its sailing by the loading of these cases 
which contained personal effects of high-ranking officers, while others 
had to come out practically only with the clothes that they wore. 

It turned out that these packing cases contained emergency rations, 
800 blankets, 800 sheets, bucket latrines, and a number of other things. 
It was simply a case of misunderstanding, of the people assuming that 
someone was getting their personal effects on. 

We had the allegation that one of our top officials there got out all 
of his household goods, because he was forewarned, while others came 
out with nothing. In that particular case, the officer had been trans- 
ferred to Korea 4 months prior to that time, from Siam. His house- 
hold goods and packing cases had reached Yokohama, Japan. When 
the evacuees got to Yokohama and saw on the dock these cases with 
his name on them, they were furious because they thought that he 
had brought them out of Korea. The facts were that they had never 
been to Korea. They had come up from Siam and were put on the 
dock at Yokohama for transshipment to Korea, but had never gone 
to Korea. 

Time after time our inquiries led to that kind of thing. Sir, I do 
not wish to go into too many details here, but there is just one other 
that I might mention, which is typical. 
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We were informed that all of our top officials came out on the first 
airplanes in the air evacuation, which was toward the last, leaving 
subordinate employees on the field. There were such stories about 
this, which had become widespread here in Washington and even in 
Japan, that this was an intolerable situation, whereby our top officials 
had come out and left the minor ones on the field last, with a chance 
of not getting out. We had the utmost difficulty in finding someone 
who had suffered that. We were finally told of one man, and after 
considerable effort, we tracked him down and found him. He was a 
clerk. His job. was to run a mimeograph in our office. 

Mr. Rooney. Was he a local or an American? 

Mr. Fuaxe. He was an American, who had come out on the last 
of 14 airplanes. We were told that he was the one that could tell us 
about this, because he was one of them. When we interviewed him, 
and questioned him on this, and asked him to account for his being 
on the last airplane rather than on one of the first ones, he said to 
me, “Mr. Flake, I am scared of airplanes. I stayed off them as long 
as I could. They made me get on the last one.” 

We could not find anybody there who could substantiate the allega- 
tion that our top officers had elbowed their way out on the first air- 

lanes. 
: Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 

Mr. F.Loop. Suppose such a situation developed, what would be 
the proper decision to make, in case only one or two people could get 
out? 

Mr. Fuake. Sir, we had several stages of this evacuation. This 
last one that I am speaking of, we evacuated 375 people in 5 airplanes. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you were presented with a set of facts indi- 
cating that you could take out either the important high-level people 
or the comparatively unimportant low-level people, what would you 
do for the best interests of the Government? 

Mr. Fiake. We were not faced with that in this case, because the 
top-level people stayed in Korea—the Ambassador and his immediate 
ms remained in Korea. We were taking out the ones below that 
evel. 

Mr. FLoop. How many miles is Seoul from the thirty-eighth paral- 
lel, approximately? 

lr. Fraxe. I do not know. 

. Humexsine. About 40 miles. 

. FLtoop. And the North Koreans struck without notice? 

. FuaKe. Yes, sir. 

. FLoop. Early in the morning? 

. Fuake. Yes, sir. 

. Ftoop. And in a very short time had advanced to the city? 

. Fuake. We had about 60 hours. 

. Froop. How far is Seoul from the nearest airport or the 
nearest naval port? 

Mr. F.iaxe. Inchon is approximately 25 miles, from which we 
evacuated the women and children and dependents by ship. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you feel that everything that could reasonably and 
possibly and humanly be done was done under the extraordinary 
circumstances? 

Mr. Fiake. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Nothing further. 
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Mr. Sreran. Was that evacuation with 60 hours’ notice completed 
without any injury? 

Mr. Frakes. No one got a scratch. 

Mr. Sreran. No one was left behind? 

Mr. Faxes. So far as I know, no one was left behind. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. Flake. 


Division or SECURITY 


WITNESS 
DONALD NICHOLSON, CHIEF, DIVISION OF SECURITY 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, the first item to which we shall direct 
our attention this afternoon is the requested appropriation for the 
Division of Security. The table on page 199 of the justifications 
gives the volume of work of this division. We shall insert that table 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter is as follows:) 


Investigations 





| Investigations performed Estimated investigations 
Type of case a eR Sind 


| Fiseal 1949 | Fiscal 1950 | Fiscal 1951 | Fiscal 1952 








| 
5, 020 5,914 7,175 
768 631 800 

320 194 500 

92 90 150 

| 77 500 

Munitions_______- : : j 281 400 
Miscellaneous ‘i : 331 500 














7, $18 10, 025 





Evaluations 





Cases evaluated Estimated evaluations 





Type of case 
Fiscal 1949 | Fiscal 1950 | Fiscal 1951 Fiseal 1952 





Appointment: 
ental 3, 135 3, 074 

Foreign Service 1, 885 3, 052 
Incumbent personnel (reinvestigation) ee 208 520 


20 3, 375 





3, 
2, 


42 
975 
780 


780 











5, 228 6, 646 7,175 





WORK OF THE DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. In previous years, in an effort to give the Department 
every opportunity to rid itself of people who should not be connected 
with it, this committee has cooperated by keeping in confidence the 
results of many of the activities of the Division of Security. In view 
of the fact that during this past year there has been great and wide 
publicity given the matter, I think we should spread on the record 
certain of the facts with regard to what has been done by the Division 
of Security in ridding the Department of personnel undesirable from 
the security point of view. 
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It was in this committee, when John E. Peurifoy was Deputy 
Under Secretary for Administration, and the subcommittee was under 
the chairmanship of our esteemed friend, the gentleman from Ne- 
braska, Mr. Stefan, that the original list of possible security cases 


totaling, if I recall the figure correctly, 108, was compiled. 


In the past calendar year, Mr. Boykin, how many employees of the 
Department of State have been separated for the reason that they 
have been found to be or alleged to be homosexuals? 

Mr. Humetsine. Mr. Chairman, may I speak to that matter? 
Mr. Roonry. Most certainly. 


GENERAL REMARKS 


Mr. Hume sine. Before answering your question, would you ac- 
cord me the privilege of making a few general remarks about this 
particular problem? 

Mr. Roonry. We should be glad to have you do so. 

Mr. Humetsine. I would like to trace, particularly as there is a 
new member on the subcommittee this year, just briefly, what we have 
been doing about this problem. Starting back in 1947 when General 
Marshall came into the Department as Secretary of State and named 
as an Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. John E. Peurifoy, we have 
tried to work along with this committee—— 

Mr. Rooney. Was it not at the instance of this very House com- 
mittee that the seriousness of the matter of undesirable people being 
in the Department was first brought to the attention of the Depart- 
ment? : 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; it was. As a result of that I think the 
rest follows. Working along, as I said, with this committee, we 
started out on a really vigorous program and as part of that program 
General Marshall told Jack Peurifoy that he was delegating to him 
all of his authority in this particular field. That did not mean that 
he stepped aside from his responsibility as Secretary of State, but he 
gave Jack Peurifoy all the authority in this field and told him to go 
ahead and work in a vigorous way to rid the Department of all sorts 
of undesirables; if there were any disloyal people in the Department, 
to get rid of them; if there were any security risks in the Department, 
to get rid of them; if there were any people of bad moral character 
in the Department, to get rid of them. Mr. Peurifoy carried out that 
particular function in a straightforward manner. As part of that we 
set up or reinforced our existing Division of Security. We went out 
and hired Mr. Don Nicholson who is here before you today as the 
present Chief of the Security Division. 


BACKGROUND OF CHIEF, SECURITY DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. When you say you hired him, will you tell us where 
you got him and what is his background? 

Mr. Humetstne. We hired him for a good and sufficient reason. 
He was an ex-FBI agent. In fact, he went to work for the FBI right 
out of the university. He worked very well I am told as an agent for 
Mr. Hoover; in fact, well enough that he was placed in charge of the 
regional FBI office in Detroit. I think that that shows you the type 
of individual that we tried to get to take over this particular work. 


81707 
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In addition to that, we asked Mr. Boykin, who is the head of the 
Office of Consular Affairs, under which the Security Division is located, 
to interest himself in this particular problem. Mr. Boykin has had 
a good background in investigative work, prior to taking over this 
particular responsibility. 


MEMBERS OF THE LOYALTY BOARD 


Also, under the President’s loyalty program, we tried to take appro- 
priate steps to get the best possible loyalty board. What we did there 
was this. We went around and looked the Department roll over and 
selected General Conrad Snow. We selected General Snow to be the 
head of our loyalty board and we selected him for a couple of good 
reasons. 

Mr. Sreran. Is General Snow an Army man? 

Mr. Hume tsrine. General Snow was born in New Hampshire. It 
might interest you to know that he is a good New Hampshire Republi- 
can. He was, I think, secretary of the State bar association of New 
Hampshire for some 20 years. 

Mr. Steran. How did he get his Army title? 

Mr. Hume sine. His title of general was acquired in World War II 
when he was chief counsel for the Signal Corps, and they thought well 
enough of his work that he was one of the few Reserve officers who be- 
came general officers. After the war he came into the State Depart- 
ment as an assistant legal adviser. 

We wanted a lawyer on this most important work and we wanted 
a man that had a fine sense of justice and fair play. We approached 
him and he agreed to take on this responsibility. 

In addition to that, we went over our list of Foreign Service officers 
and departmental officers. We picked out a panel of individuals to 
work with him to hear these various loyalty cases. I would like to 
submit for the record the names of the particular panel. . I think you 

entlemen will recognize some of the names. The panel is made up of 
individuals whom we were absolutely 100 percent sure of or we would 
not have them on that panel. 


BIOGRAPHIES OF MEMBERS OF LOYALTY BOARD 


Mr. Rooney. I think at this point in the record it might be pertinent 
to introduce the biography of General Snow 

Mr. Humetsine. Here are the other biographies, too. 

Mr. Rooney. As well as the biographies of the other members of 
the loyalty board. They are: 

. Achilles, Theodore C. . Kimball, Arthur A. 

. Bell, John Oscar . Kissick, Harold G. 

. Byington, Homer M., Jr. . Leddy, John M. 

. Donovan, Howard . Murphy, Francis. T. 

. Jago, John W. . Rountree, William M. 

. Kelly, Henry H. . Smyth, Robert L. 

. Kelser, Philip L. . Swihart, James W. 

. Kidder, Randolph . Snow, Conrad E. (Chairman) 


(The biographies referred to are as follows:) 


Conrap E. Snow 


Date and Place of Birth——August 6, 1889, New Hamsphire. Son of Leslie P. 
Snow, president of New Hampshire Senate, 1919-20; Justice, New Hampshire 
Supreme Court, 1920-31. 
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Education.—Dartmouth College—A. B., 1912; majored in economics, magna 
cum laude and Phi Beta Kappa. Oxford University—B. A., 1915; M. A., 1929; 
Honor School of Modern History Rhodes scholar. Harvard Law School—LLB., 
1917; editor, Harvard Law Review, Ames prize. ; 7 
Experience—Professional attainments.—General practice of law, 21 years in 
New Hampshire. Active trial attorney in State and Federal courts. Senior 
artner or sole attorney, 19 years. artindale-Hubbell rating—AVIG. New 
ampshire Bar Association, secretary-treasurer (10 years). American Bar 
Association, member house of delegates (5 years), section of international and 
comparative law. American Law Institute, compiled New Hampshire Annota- 
tions of Restatement of Law of Contracts. American Judicature Society director 
(5 years). Federal Bar Association. American Society of International Law. 
Rochester Trust Co., director (12 years). ‘ mabey. 
Public offices—New Hampshire Legislature, 1929-30, chairman, judiciary 
committee. New Hampshire Constitutional Convention, 1930, chairman, judi- 
ciarv committee. Department of State, 1946 (August 22)—date, assistant legal 
advisor for political affairs, P-8. 
Military.—First lieutenant to captain, 1917-19, Personnel Adjutant, Fourth 
Field Artillery Brigade, AEF. Lieutenant colonel to brigadier general, 1940-46, 
director, Legal Division, Office of Chief, Signal Officer, 1941-45. Officer in 
charge of clemency, OUSW. Legion of Merit, 1945. 


THEODORE CARTER ACHILLES 


Place and date of birth——Rochester, N. Y., December 29, 1905 (straight American 
descent on both sides for several generations). 

Education.—Hill School, Pottstown, Pa.; San Jose High School, San Jose, 
Calif.; Leland Stanford University, A. B., 1925; Yale University, 1926-28, 
graduate study. 

Member of —Metropolitan and Chevy Chase Clubs, Washington; Yale Club, 
New York. 

Erperience.—Engaged in newspaper work in California and Japan, 1928-30. 
Married in 1933 to Marion Field. Appointed, after examination, Foreign Service 
officer, January 8, 1932. Stationed as Vice Consul at Habana, 1932; in Rome, 
1938. Assigned to the Department of State, 1935-39. Third Secretary at the 
Embassy in London, 1939-41. Charge d’affaires ad interim near governments of 
Belgium, Netherlands, Norway, and Poland, in London in 1940-41. To the 
Department in 1941. Assistant Chief, Division of British Commonwealth Affairs, 
1944, Chief, 1944. First Secretary of Embassy in London, 1945, and in Brussels, 
1946. Assigned to Department of State, 1947, as Chief of the Division of Western 
European Affairs. Member of U. S. Delegations at the International Labor 
Conference, New York, 1941. UN Conference on Food and Agriculture, Hot 
Springs, Va., 1943. UN Conference on International Organization, San Francisco, 
1945. Council of Foreign Ministers, London, 1945. Paris Conference, 1946. 
First Session, UN Assembly, London, 1946. Second Session, UN Assembly, 
New York, 1947. Director, Office of Western European Affairs to October 1950. 
Present position: U. 8. Vice Deputy, North Atlantic Commission. 


Joun O. BELL 


Date and place of birth—Manila, P. I., October 4, 1912 (parents U. 8. Citizens. 
Son of John Osear and Frances Earle (Cooley). 

Education.—George Washington University, B. S., 1934; J. D., 1939 National 
War College, graduated 1948. Admitted to D. C. Bar, 1938. 

Experience.—With U. 8. Department of State since 1931. Officer in Fraud 
Section, Passport Division, 1937-39. Assisted U. 8. District Attorney (S. D. N. Y.) 
in preparation and prosecution ppt. fraud case v. Earl Browder, chief Government 
witness in connection therewith. Executive Officer, Passport Division, 1939-41. 
Chief, Air Priorities Section, 1943-46. Chief, Air Transport Section, 1946. 
Assistant Chief, 1946. Associate Chief, 1947-48. Chief, 1948. Assistant Chief, 
Division of Northern European Affairs since 1948. January 1949 assigned as 
Political Adviser to Chairman, Foreign Military Assistant Correlation Committee. 
Assistant Director, Mutual Defense Assistance Program since 1949. Secretary 
for documentation, International Civil Aviation Conference, Chicago, 1944. Con- 
ference Registration Officer, United Nations Conference, San Francisco, 1945. 
Special Representative of U. S. State Department Aviation negotiations in Peru, 
Ecuador, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay 1946-47. Alternate member U. S. Depart- 
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ment of State Loyalty and Security Board since 1948. Present position: Acting 
Assistant Director, International Security Affairs (S/ISA). 

Member of —D. C. American Foreign Service Association, George Washington 
University Law Association, Alpha Chi Sigma. 


Homer M. Byineron, Jr. 


“ 


Education.—Phillips Academy graduate, Yale University, B. A., 

Experience.— With United States Department of State since 1930. Appointed 
Foreign Service officer, unclassified, Vice Consul of Career and Secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service, December 16, 1930. Served at Habana, Cuba; Naples, Italy; 
Belgrade, Yugoslavia, attaining rank of consul. Assigned to Department, April 
4, 1941. Assistant Chief, Division of Current Information, October 7, 1943, to 
January 14, 1944. Actiag Chief, Division of Current Information, January 15, 
1944, to February 20, 1944. Special Assistant to the Secretary of State, February 
21, 1944. Assigned as Secretary at Rome, Italy, March 12, 1945. Deputy U.S. 
Political Adviser, Staff of Supreme Allied Commander, Mediterranean Theater, 
AEF, September 10, 1945. Acting U. S. Political Adviser, March 5, 1946, to 
January 29, 1947. Counselor of Embassy at Rome, Mareh 26, 1947, to October 
6, 1948. Counselor of Embassy at Rome, with rank of Minister, October 7, 1948. 
Returned to the Department, April 8, 1949. Deputy Director, Office of Western 
European Affairs, October 3, 1949. Presently serving as Director, Office of 
Western European Affairs. 


Date and place of birth—-May 31, 1908, at Naples, Italy (of American parents). 
1930. 


Howarp DoNovAN 


Date and place of birth——November 12, 1895, Windsor, IIl. 

Education.—Smith Academy, St. Louis, Mo., graduate 1915; Yale University, 
Ph. B., 1920. 

Experience.—With United States Department of State since 1921. American 
Express Co., New York City (as student in training for Foreign Service), July 
to September 1920. General Motors Export Co., New York City (student trainee 
for Foreign Service), October 1920 to June 1921. Entered Foreign Service as 
vice consul, assigned to London, October 26, 1921. Assigned to Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, as vice consul, February 29, 1924. To Bahia, Brazil, October 28, 1925. 
To Kobe, Japan, September 5, 1929. To Hong Kong, January 28, 1936. To 
Bombay, January 7, 1939. Assigned as consul general at Bombay, June 15, 
1945. Assigned to Department, January 17, 1946. Chief, Division of Foreign 
Service Administration, November 13, 1946. Assigned as counselor of Embassy 
at New Delhi, India April 15, 1947. Assigned to Department, August 1, 1950. 

Military service—U. 5S. Army, 1917-18. 


Joun W. Jaco 


Date and place of birth—January 8, 1906; Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, 
Union of South Africa. Naturalized before U. 8. court, San Francisco, Calif. 
October 4, 1937—Certificate No. 4162701. 

Education.—King George High School graduate; Queens University, Kingston, 
Canada, A. C. B. A., 1928; University of California, miscellaneous courses, 1930. 

Experience.— With Department of State since 1947. Assistant branch manager, 
Royal Bank of Canada, Vancouver, British Columbia, 1923-1929. Assistant 
manager, Pacific States Savings & Loan Co., San Francisco, Calif., January 1929 
to January 1935. Home Owners Loan Corporation, San Francisco, Calif., and 
Washington, D. C., special representative, January 1935 to October 1941. Chief 
of Field Operations, Central Administration Service, Office for Emergency 
Management, October 1941 to September 1943. Regional Executive Officer, 
Office of War Information, New York Regional Office, September 1943 to July 
1945. Deputy Chief of Mission for Finance and Administration, UNRRA, 
Athens, Greece. Regional Administrative Officer, Office of Departmental Admin- 
istration, Department of State, New York City, January to May 1947. Financial 
and Administrative Director, American Mission to Greece, Athens, Greece, May 
to October 1947. Appointed Foreign Service Staff Officer at Athens, October 15, 
1947 to July 1949. Returned to Department July 6, 1949—Executive Director, 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian and African Affairs—to date. 
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Henry Hacans KELLY 


Date and place of birth.— August 27, 1897, Bloomfield, Ohio. 

Education.— University of Pittsburgh, 1914-15, 1920-21; tutors in France, 
1925-28. 

Experience.— With Department of State since July 1947. United States 
Army, 1918-19. Department of Commerce, Assistant Chief, Auto Division, 
1923-25. U. 8. Automotive Trade Commissioner to Europe, Department of 
Commerce, Paris, France, 1925-28. Export Respresentative, Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Detroit, 1928-30. Assistant Chief, Division of Highway Transporta- 
tion, Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture, 1930-35. Chief, 
Safety Section, Interstate Commerce Commission, 1935-41. Executive Secre- 
tary, Advisory Committee to Council of National Defense, 1941-42. Chief, 
Allocations Section, Office of Defense Transportation, 1942-43. Director, 
Division of Materials and Equipment, Office of Defense Transportation, 1943-45. 
American regional director, European Central Inland Transport Organization. 
1945-47. Assistant Director, Office of Transport and Communications, De- 
artment of State, 1947. Chief, Inland Transport Policy staff, Department of 
tate, 1949. U.S. Delegate, Third Inter-American Travel Congress, San Carlos 
de Bariloche, 1949. Chairman, U. S. Del., UN Conference on Road and Motor 
Transport, Geneva, 1949. 

Member of.—Society of Automotive Engineers, Free and Accepted Masons. 


Puitie LELAND KELSER 


Date and place of birth—November 12, 1900, Mount Vernon, Ohio. 

Education.—Mount Vernon High School graduate; Oberlin College, AB, 1922; 
Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, M. BA., 1924. 

Employment.—With U. S. Department of State since 1949. Assistant Treas- 
urer, Bank of New York, and Fifth Avenue Bank, 1924-36. Assistant vice 
president, Bank of the Manhattan Company, 1936-42. Chief, South African 
Section, Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 1943. Chief, British Dominions 
Division, Foreign Economic Administration, 1943-45. Chief, British Dominions 


Division, Office of Foreign Liquidation Commissioner, 1946-47. President, 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Company, 1947-49. Officer in Charge, Economic Affairs, 
Office of South Asian Affairs, Department of State, 1949 to present. 

Member of.—Oberlin College Alumni Board, member; Oberlin College Class 
Presidents Council, chairman; Oberlin College, class of 1922, president; Harvard 
Club of New York, Muncie Club and Delaware Country Club, Muncie, Ind. 


RANDOLPH APPLETON KIDDER 


Date and place of birth—July 6, 1913, Ipswich, Mass. 

Education.—Noble and Greenough School graduate; Harvard University, 8. B. 
1935; University of Grenoble, summer 1935; L’ Ecole Libre des Sciences Politiques, 
1935-37; University of Jena, Germany, summer 1936. 

Experience.—With United States Department of State since 1938. Vice consul 
at Montreal, 1938. Foreign Service School, 1939. Vice consul at Sydney and 
third secretary at Canberra, 1940. Relieved as vice consul at Sydney, 1942, 
Vice consul at Sydney plus duties at Canberra, 1944. Vice consul, Para, 1944. 
Second secretary and consul, Rio de Janeiro, 1946. First secretary and consul, 
Rio de Janeiro, 1949. To Department, 1949, presently in Office of South Ameri- 
can Affairs, Officer in Charge, Brazilian Affairs. 

Member of.—University Club, Washington, D. C. 


ArTHUR ALDEN KIMBALL 


Date and place of birth.—August 22, 1908, Washington, D. C. 

Education.—Western High School graduate; George Washington University, 
A. B. 1931, LL.B. 1933. Member of Bar of District of Columbia and Maryland. 

Experience —With United States Department of State since 1947. Economist, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1928-34. Assistant Deputy Ad- 
ministrator, National Recovery Administration, 1934-36. Chief, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Fiscal Standards, Federal Security Agency, 1936-42. 
U.S. Army, 1942-46, colonel, Overseas Service. Industrial relations consultant, 
Veterans’ Administration, 1946-47. Special assistant to Assistant Secretary for 
Administration, Department of State, 1947. Executive Director, Bureau of 
German Affairs, 1949. 
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Member of —American Bar Association, American Legion, Sigma Phi Epsilon, 
Delta Phi Epsilon. 
Haroip G. Kissick 


Date and place of birth—December 2, 1910; Chillicothe, Mo. 

Education.— Business school graduate; George Washington University, 1931-32; 
Washington College of Law, LL. B., 1934. Member of D. C. Bar. 

Experience.-—With Department of State since 1931. Department of Labor, 
typist, Naturalization Bureau, 1930. Appointed clerk in Department of State, 
May 1, 1931. Administrative assistant, June 29, 1937. Chief of Service Records 
and Budget Section, Division of Personnel Supervision and Management, Jan- 
uary 27, 1939. Assistant to Director of Personnel, January 24, 1941. Divisional 
assistant (legal), October 1, 1942. Assistant Chief of Budget Branch, Division 
of Budget and Finance, August 16, 1944. Conference administration specialist, 
September 24, 1945. Assistant Chief, Division of International Conferences, 
January 26, 1947, to present. 


JoHN MarsHa.ut Leppy 


Date and place of birth—June 29, 1914, Chicago, Ill, 

Education.—Ida M. Fisher High School (Miami Beach, Fla.), graduate; 
Georgetown University, B. S. (Foreign Service), 1941. 

Employment.—With U. 8. Department of State since 1941. Under clerk, 
Home Owners Loan Corporation, 1934-37. Assistant Chief, Division of Eco- 
nomic Information, Pan American Union, 1937-41. Divisional Assistant, 
Division of Commercial Treaties and Agreements, Department of State, 1941. 
Assistant Adviser on Commercial Policy, 1945. Adviser on General Commercial 
Policy, Division of Commercial Policy, 1945. Adviser, Division of Commercial 
Policy, 1947. Acting Associate Chief, Division of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1948. Acting Chief, Division of United Nations Economic and 
Social Affairs, 1949. Deputy Director, Office of International Trade Policy, 
1949 to present. Vice Chairman, U. 8. Delegation Second Sessions, Contracting 
Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, Geneva, 1948. 


Francis THomas Murpuy 


Date and place of birth.—October 7, 1913, New Haven, Conn. 

P - ~ pgamilemnted Haven High School graduate; Connecticut State College, 

1-34. 

Experience.—With United States Department of State since 1946. State 
materials and equipment engineer and State supply manager, Works Progress 
Administration, 1935-42. United States Army, 1942-46, Lieutenant Colonc!, 
Overseas Service. Assistant Director of Division, Office of Foreign Liquidation, 
Department of State, 1946. Director, Movable Goods Division, 1947. Area 
director, 1947. Deputy Commissioner, 1948. Assistant Chief, Division of 
Economic Property Policy, 1949. Chief, Lend-Lease and Surplus Property 
Staff, 1949. 

Member of.—Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States. 


WittiAM MANNING ROUNTREE 


Date and place of birth—March 28, 1917, Swainsboro, Ga. 

Education.—Technological High School, Atlanta; Columbus University, 
Washington, D. C., LL. B, 1941. 

Employment.—With U. 8. Department of State since 1942. Clerk, accountant, 
and auditor, Treasury Department, 1935-41. Budget officer and assistant, 
Office of Lend-Lease Administration, 1941-42. General assistant to the U. 5. 
Representative on Middle East Supply Center, Cairo, 1942-46. Special assistant 
to Director, Office of Near Eastern and Afriean Affairs, Department of State, 
1946-48. cting Deputy Coordinator, Aid to Greece and Turkey, 1948. Special! 
assistant to Ambassador at Athens, 1948-49. Deputy Director, Office of Greek, 
Turkish, and Iranian Affairs, 1949-50. Acting Director and Director, Greek, 
Turkish, and Iranian Affairs, 1950 to present. Administrative officer, Anglo- 
American Commission of Inquiry, 1946. Adviser, United States Delegation to 
Fifth Session of the North Atlantic Council, New York, 1950. 

Member of. —Foreign Service Association. 
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Rosert L. Smytu 


Date and place of birth—December 18, 1894; Foochow, China (of American 
nts). 
Pr nidtaktin. Berkeley, Calif., High School graduate; University of California, 
A. B., 1917. 

Experience.—With Department of State since 1920. Student interpreter in 
China, August 27, 1920. Vice consul and interpreter at Chungking, China, 
January 2, 1923. Following assignments: To Hankow, January 26, 1923; Chung- 
king, May 13, 1924; Tientsin, July 1, 1925; Hankow, September 24, 1926; Tient- 
sin, July 20, 1927; Shanghai, May 14, 1930; Nanking, September 19, 1932, 
Assigned to Peiping, as second secretary of Legation, August 2, 1934; as first 
secretary, April 26, 1940. Assigned to Department, August 21, 1941. Assistant 
Chief, Division of Far Eastern Affairs, September 26, 1941. Assigned as Consul 
at Victoria, British Columbia, October 9, 1943. Assigned as counselor of Em- 
bassy at Chungking, China, January 25, 1945. Consul at Tientsin, January 8, 
1946; also consul general. Consul general at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
March 22, 1950. Detailed to Department, August 7, 1950. Returned to 
Vancouver as consul general, November 25, 1950, to present. 

Military service.—American field service in France, 1917; French Army 1917-19, 
second lieutenant. 

JamMES WILBUR SWIHART 


Date and place of birth.—April 13, 1916; Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Education.—Institut Sillig (Vevey, Switzerland), 1928-31; Phillips Academy 
guraduate; Yale University, A. B., 1939. 

Experience.—With Department of State since 1942. Trainee, National City 
Bank of New York, 1939-42. Appointed to Department of State, Divisional 
Assistant, Division of World Trade Intelligence, February 9, 1942. Assistant 
Chief, Division of World Trade Intelligence, January 1, 1948. Economic Analyst 
in Foreign Service Auxiliary, Brussels, Belgium, October 6, 1944. Information 
and liaison officer, Division of Public Liaison, Departmental Service, July 2, 1945. 
Special Assistant to Director, Office of Public Affairs, July 1, 1946. International 
Relations Officer, Office of European Regional Affairs, December 24, 1950 to date. 


PERSONNEL INVESTIGATION PROCEDURE 


Mr. Humetsine. Under this program we carry on a complete in- 
vestigation of personnel of the Department of State. Let us take 
the case of a new man who wants to come into the Department or a 
man whom we want to hire for a particular job. Before we put a 
person on the rolls, we have a security investigation. We carry on 
a complete field investigation of that individual. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that the FBI investigation? 

Mr. Humetstine. No, sir. That is made by our own Division of 
Security. It covers the period from practically the time the fellow is 
born and runs right through his life. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you also have an FBI field investigation on each 
one? 

_ Mr. Humexsine. No, sir; I will explain that, Mr. Chairman. This 
investigation goes right up to the time that the man comes on the 
Department’s payroll. If that investigation shows that the fellow is 
all right, we hire him. If it shows that there is something wrong 
with him for security reasons or loyalty reasons, or moral reasons, 
we do not hire him. 

The FBI investigation comes about in this way. In some of our 
programs, by law, we are required to have a full field investigation 
before hiring an individual. That is in the case of all of the Informa- 
tion people, all of the USIE program people. They have an FBI 
investigation. Also the point IV work. 
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If any of the people of the Department become loyalty cases, if 
there is a charge made against them, if there is someone whose loyalty 
is questioned, we have the FBI carry on a full field investigation of 
that particular individual. That is carried out under the President’s 
loyalty program. We run our own. investigative division. We have 
that authority. We run our own applicant investigations. They 
are the same general type of investigation that is conducted by the 
FBI. I think in a brief way that tells you how we go about running 
this program. 

NUMBER OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how many investigations you have 
had made by the FBI within the past calendar year? 

Mr. Hume sine. I can give you a figure on that. I think it is 
1,996 applicant investigations. ' 


NUMBER OF ALLEGED HOMOSEXUALS SEPARATED 


Mr. Rooney. To get back to the question I asked a while ago: How 
many have been separated from the Department within the past 
calendar year either by way of resignation or otherwise, for reasons of 
alleged homosexuality? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Within the past calendar year the number is 54 
such cases. I think it might be helpful to the committee if I traced 
this particular problem since 1947 until the present date. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well; you may proceed to do so. 

Mr. Hume tstne. In February 1950, when Mr. Peurifoy appeared 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations in answer to a 
question he stated that 91 individuals had resigned from the Depart- 
ment since January 1, 1947. 

Mr. Sreran. Were those all homosexuals? 

Mr. Humetstne. Those were people who were determined to be 
homosexuals. 

Mr. Rooney. I want it understood that we are talking now only 
of alleged homosexuals? 

Mr. Humetstne. These 91 individuals were people who had been 
determined to be homosexuals. I appeared before the Hoey com- 
mittee, a subcommittee of the Senate that was investigating homo- 
sexuals and other sex perverts in Government; and at the time that I 
appeared before that committee, the exact date of which I will furnish 
for the record (exact date is July 19, 1950) we showed that there had 
actually resigned at that time 105 individuals who had been deter- 
mined to be homosexuals and that we had 12 under investigation in 
addition to that. 

Mr. Streran. Does that include the 91? 

Mr. Humetstne. That includes the 91, the previous 91. The 
figure covers from 1947 until the present date. We actually have had 
144 individuals resign up to December 31, 1950. Again, they are 
people who had been determined to be homosexuals. Under investi- 
gation at the present time we have 11 cases. Those are the up-to-date 
statistics. 

Mr. Roonry. How many pending investigations have you? 

Mr. Humetstnrt. We have four pending investigations. 

Mr. Roonry. It would seem your figures are wrong by one. 
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Mr. HumeEtstnz. How is that, sir? : 
Mr. Rooney. You have had a total of 144 actually resign. De- 


‘ducting those 91 that Mr. Peurifoy described from 144 leaves 53. 


You gave the figure 54. 

Mr. Boyxin. May I explain that? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Boykin. At the time Mr. Peurifoy testified, which was in 
February of last year, 1 person had resigned during 1950 and was 
included in the 91 figure. The figure given here by Mr. Humelsine 
as 54 includes that one. So, for the calendar year, the 54 figure 
includes the whole calendar year. That explains the difference of one, 


SENATORIAL INVESTIGATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Rooney. In the past number of years, since you have gone 
more thoroughly into the matter of investigating undesirable person- 
nel, including homosexuals, how many matters have been brought to 
your attention by Members of the Senate asking you to investigate 
a particular individual? 

Mr. Hume sine. I can only think offhand, Mr. Chairman, of one 
such case. 

Mr. Roonry. And that was a case that was brought to your atten- 
tion by Senator Ferguson? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roongy. What did you do in regard to that case after it was 
brought to your attention by Senator Ferguson? 

Mr. Humetstne. We investigated that case and found that the 
information furnished by Senator Ferguson was accurate and we 
got rid of the particular individual concerned. 

Mr. Roonry. You say there have been no other matters brought 
to your attention? 

Mr. Humepstne. No other matters that I know of that have been 
brought to our attention. 

Mr. Rooney. And that was a case of a homosexual? 


SECURITY RISK OF HOMOSEXUALS 


Mr. Humetstne. That was a case of a homosexual. I would like, 
Mr. Chairman, on this question of homosexuals in Government, to 
say that there is no doubt whatsoever in my mind and there is no doubt 
as far as the State Department is concerned, that a homosexual is a 
security risk. We treat homosexuals as security risks. We are not 
attempting here to run a campaign of going after people because of 
the fact that they have an illness. I think homosexuality is a type 
of illness. A homosexual, in my opinion, is just as sick as a person 
that has cancer or some other disease. But it is absolutely apparent 
to us that these people are also security risks and we want them off our 
rolls. And we are going to get them off our rolls and are carrying on 
a vigorous program to that end. 

Mr. Rooney. I am thinking of a case such as the Eichler case and 
other cases which have appeared in the public print. I believe 
Kichler was arrested by the local police down in Potomac Park. As 
in a number of other cases, you immediately sent for him and inter- 
rogated him and got a confession? 
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Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; we interrogated him. He did not confess, 
but resigned. 

Mr. Rooney. He immediately resigned, which was the easiest way 
to get him off your payroll, but what then do you do to prevent that 
man from being hired by another Government agency? 
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NOTIFICATION OF THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 





Mr. Humetstne. This is what we do. Immediately after we get a 
resignation by a person that has been charged with this particular 
business, we notify the Civil Service Commission that the person con- 
cerned has resigned while under investigation on this particular charge. 
That information, I understand, is placed in the file of the individual 
in the Civil Service Commission. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the possibility of their being rehired by the 
Foreign Service? 

Mr. Hume sine. If it is a Foreign Service officer, they are hired : 
under our own system, but we make appropriate notations in the files z 
and even though the Civil Service has no jurisdiction over the Foreign . 
Service, we notify them that Foreign Service Officer So-and-So has 
resigned while under investigation on a charge of homosexuality, or if 
he has confessed, that he has confessed to that particular charge. 

Mr. Rooney. There has been some testimony in the record up to 
now, not only from representatives of the Department of State before 
the committee, but also from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service, with regard to a situation which was uncovered in Hong 
Kong. 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

































INVESTIGATION OF PERSONNEL IN 





HONG KONG 





Mr. Rooney. I want you to tell this committee the details of that, 
what you found and, having found it, what you did, and the present 
status of the matter. 

Mr. Humensine. If the chairman will permit, I should like Mr. 
Boykin to cover that particular matter. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Boykin? 

Mr. Boykin. The Hong Kong situation developed or began to 
develop back in December of 1949. We got complaints from one 
of the big steamship companies to the effect that there was a possibility 
of fraud developing in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Rooney. In what respect? 

Mr. Boykin. In connection with citizenship and visa cases. We 
also received a complaint from an individual who was in Hong Kong, 
who indicated to us in a communication that there was fraud in visas 
and citizenship. We investigated the matter. 

Mr. Rooney. You investigated and what did you find out? 

Mr. Boykin. We found out that there was a possibility of his 
statements being true. 

We reported the matter to the Foreign Service Inspection Corps. 
They had an inspector who was then in Korea report to Hong Kong to a 
investigate the situation there. q 

Mr. Rooney. Did he? ‘ 
Mr. Boykin. He did. 
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Mr. Roonry. What did he report? 

Mr. Boykin. We received this March 16, 1950, or rather, the 
Inspection Corps did, at which time the inspector reported that he 
could not find any evidence of bribery on the part of any members of 
the Hong Kong staff or any evidence of the existence of fraud. 

After that investigation, we got further complaints back in Sep- 
tember 1950 that one of our men, a Mr. John Williams, was not 
obeying orders. 

Mr. Rooney. What was his rank as an employee of the Department 
of State or Foreign Service? 

Mr. Boykin. He was a vice consul. 

Mr. Rooney. What was his classification as a Foreign Service 
officer? 

Mr. Borxtn. Class 6. 


BIOGRAPHY OF MR. WILLIAMS 


Mr. Rooney. Let us put his biography in the record at this point. 
It appears from his biography in the register of the Department of 
State that John Wayne Clark Williams was born in North Carolina 
April 11, 1925. He attended and was graduated from Chapel Hill 
High School and received an A. B. degree from the University of 
North Carolina in 1946. He was in the United States Army, 1943-46. 
He was appointed Foreign Service officer, class 6, a vice consul of 
career, and secretary in the diplomatic service, February 12, 1948; 
to the Department March 11, 1948; and vice consul at Hong Kong, 
May 17, 1948. 

You may proceed, Mr. Boykin. 

Mr. Boykin. On October 16 the Foreign Service Inspection Corps 
sent an inspector direct from Washington to Hong Kong to investigate 
the situation. He obtained a confession of bribery on November 16 
from Vice Consul Williams 

Mr. Roonry. You say of bribery. ‘Tell us briefly what Williams 
confessed to doing. 

_Mr. Boyxrn. He confessed to accepting bribes for the issuance of 
visas. 

Mr. Roonny. To Chinese? 

Mr. Boykin. To Chinese. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you happen to recall at the moment how much 
Williams admitted receiving in bribes for the issuance of these visas? 

Mr. Boykin. About $10,000 to $12,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What happened then? 

Mr. Boyxrn. Williams was then returned to the Department of 
State and upon arrival in Washington on November 24, 1950, he 
was met, interrogated by agents of the Division of Security, who 
confirmed the confession, after which the entire matter was turned 
over to the FBI for their attention. 

Mr. Roonry. Was he met at the airport here by someone from the 
Department? 

Mr. Boykin. He was met by two agents from the Division of 
Security. 

Mr. Rooney. By anyone else? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. There was another individual who came to 
meet him at the plane. Upon interrogating Williams about that 
individual we learned that the individual was a homosexual. 
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Mr. Rooney. Was that individual also an employee of the Depart- 
ment of State? 

Mr. Boykin. He was. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you do about him? 

Mr. Boykin. We got his confession and he was separated. 

Mr. Rooney. When did you call this matter to the attention of 
the FBI? 

Mr. Boykin. We called the matter to the attention of the FBI on 
November 28, 1950. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you have any evidence of homosexuality in this 
matter? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir; we had evidence of homosexuality and as a 
result of interrogating Williams the Foreign Service inspector learned 
of five cases of homosexuality; that is, four others. The inspector 
returned those people to Washington; they were interviewed by the 
Division of Security agents, the confessions were confirmed and the 
individuals were terminated. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to the confession 
of Williams on the subject of homosexuality? 

Mr. Boyxtn. He confessed to homosexuality. 

Mr. Rooney. So that you found a nest of them in Hong Kong, 
Williams together with four more who were at that post? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Was any request made of you by the FBI with 
regard to what you should do further in the matter? 

Mr. Boykin. Recently we received a request from the FBI. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


TOTAL PRESENT PERSONNEL OF THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Roonry. What is the present total personnel of the Depart- 
ment of State? 

Mr. Witser. About 28,500. 

Mr. Sreran. Does that include the Foreign Service? 

Mr. Wizzer. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Aliens also? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 


ALAN A. WAKEFIELD 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about Alan A. Wakefield. 

Mr. Boykin. Alan A. Wakefield was arrested—I think Mr. Nichol- 
son had better talk to the Wakefield matter. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Nicholson? 

Mr. Nicuoutson. Alan Wakefield was arrested in the men’s room 
of the Washington Hotel on January 2, 1951, as I recall. I am not 
sure that you want this on the record? 

Mr. Rooney. Is the case terminated? 

Mr. Nicuouson. Oh, yes. He was arrested by the Washington 
police and immediately interviewed by Division of Security agents 
and has been separated. 

Mr. Rooney. He confessed? 

Mr. Nicuo.tson. Yes. 
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EUGENE DESVERNINE 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about Eugene Desvernine. 

Mr. Nicuoxison. Eugene Desvernine was arrested by the Park 
Police in Potomac Park with a 14-year-old boy, in a compromising 
position. He was charged with disorderly conduct. His case was 
dismissed in the court. However, he was given a hearing before 
the Foreign Service Board and has left the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. You confronted him with certain reports that you 
had and immediately upon that he resigned; did he? 

Mr. Nicnotson. No. He denied any activity or any misconduct. 
He was immediately suspended under the procedures of the Foreign 
Service Act; was given a hearing while under suspension, and then 
he resigned. 

Mr. Hume sine. He resigned while the hearing was in process. 

I think the formal charge was ‘‘misconduct.”’ 


PRESENT SECURITY AND LOYALTY CASES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to people in the 
Department of State whom you might consider undesirable for 
reasons other than homosexuality? 

Mr. Humetsine. Do you refer, Mr. Chairman, to security and 
loyalty cases, or other cases? 

Mr. Rooney. Security and loyalty risks. 

Mr. Humetsine. As far as the question of security and loyalty is 
concerned, since 1947, 14 individuals have been separated as security 
risks. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that mean that they were security risks or that 
you suspected them? 

Mr. Humensine. We believed them to be security risks. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you any such cases pending at the present 
moment? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir; I have two cases on my desk. The two 
individuals are under suspension, and as soon as I finish my personal 
review of the two cases the Department will take action. 


USE OF CONFIDENTIAL FUNDS 


Mr. Roonry. There has been a book published in the last few 
days—lI take it you know the book to which I am referring 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. And contained therein are certain statements with 
regard to the use of confidential funds of the Department of State, 
in one instance to pay for a female companion for the Shah of Persia. 
Did such a thing occur? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. I have had an investigation made of 
that particular charge and I find no indication that it is reliable. 

Mr. Roonry. Has there been any instance where any of the 
unvouchered funds of the Department of State have been used to pay 
for the services of immoral escorts for anybody? 

Mr. Humetstne. Absolutely not. 
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CASE OF MR. SHELDON 


Mr. Rooney. You have had a gentleman on the Czech desk of the 


Voice of America named Sheldon? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. There has been some controversy with regard to the 
background and mentality of this gentleman; has there not? 

@ Mr. Hume nstne. I understand there has been, sir. However, | 
understand our investigation has shown Mr. Shelton to be a satisfac- 
tory employee. 

fr. Rooney. Is he at the present time on the Czech desk of the 
Voice of America? 

Mr. Humetsine. I would have to get you a complete, accurate 
statement on that. But my understanding is that he either has been 
or will be transferred from the position on the Czech desk. 

Mr. Roonry. To where? 

Mr. Humetsine. He is going to be transferred, I understand, to the 
Research Section of the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. The Research Section of what? 

Mr. Humetsine. That would be one of the sections under Mr. Park 
Armstrong, who is the Special Assistant 

Mr. Rooney. Office of Intelligence? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Intelligence and Research. 

Mr. Rooney. What kind of work is he going to do there? 

Mr. Hume sine. I would have to get the details of that for you, 
Mr. Chairman; I do not know. 

Mr. Roonry. We want to know right away. Who is going to take 
over the Czech desk on the Voice of America? 

Mr. Hume sine. As to the individual, I do not know the answer 
to that question, either. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert the missing details at this point in the 
record. 

(The following statement of Mr. Humelsine was subsequently 
furnished the committee.) 





STATEMENT BY Mr. HUMELSINE 


Mr. Chairman, you asked me several questions the other day pertaining to a 
Mr. Sheldon. I have checked into the matter and the following statement, I 
believe, will serve to answer your questions: 

Mr. Sheldon has been assigned to the Sociological Branch of the Division of 
Research for U. 8. 8. R. and Eastern Europe as a Foreign Affairs officer. 

In this position, Mr. Sheldon will conduct studies concerning the facts of life 
behind the iron curtain. He will study and prepare reports on standards of 
living, status of trade-unions, working conditions, repression of speech, etc., under 
Communist regimes. The factual material he gathers is intended for use by the 
Department in its efforts to present the true picture of communism to other 

oples. 
eM. John Armitage, a Foreign Service officer, who recently served 2 years in 
Prague, has been selected to succeed Mr. Sheldon on the Czech desk. 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN SECURITY AND LOYALTY RISK 


Mr. Fioop. Since we are devoting some attention to this subject 
and since the terms have been used, will you in a paragraph or so, if 
possible, distinguish for the record the difference between a security 
risk and a loyalty risk? 
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Mr. Boykin. A person who is disloyal is of necessity a security 
risk. A person who is a security risk is not necessarily disloyal. 
Mr. Fioop. Will you give me a hypothetical example of each case. 
Mr. Boykin. For example, a person who is a chronic alcoholic—he 
may be perfectly loyal to the United States but, under the influence of 
liquor, will talk and reveal classified information. He may be abso- 
lutely loyal to this Government and be the first one to pick up a gun 
to defend his country, but, because of his weakness, he becomes a 
security risk. 
CHRONIC ALCOHOLISM AS SECURITY RISK 


Mr. FLtoop. How many of the security risks named by Mr. Humel- 
sine as having been relieved from duty by unilateral action of the 
Department were released because of chronic alcoholism? 

Mr. Boykin. None that I know of. 

Mr. Fioop. And there are no instances in the 28,000 employees, if 
that is the correct figure, as of this afternoon at 2 o’clock, that are 
security risks because of alcoholism? 

Mr. Boykin. I do not have any record of any case; I stand to be 
corrected on this by Mr. Nicholson. I do not know of any cases that 
have been terminated as a security risk on account of alcoholism. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it not occur to you that it is possible that your 
ome of information within the Department are not functioning too 
well? 

Mr. Boykin. We conducted a pretty thorough investigation of an 
awful lot of people in the Department of State. - 

Mr. Fioop. For the purpose of determining whether or not there 
were chronic alcoholics or alcoholics to the extent where they might 
be determined to be security risks? 

Mr. Boykin. No; not specifically for that purpose. We have con- 
ducted the investigations for other purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about this particular purpose for the 
moment. 

Mr. Boykin. No, sir; we have not had any real complaints that 
would warrant—complaints of alcoholism that would warrant our 
investigating them, that I recall. 

Mr. Humetsine. I might say, on the subject of alcoholics, that we 
separate alcoholics without the Security Division making the determi- 
nation. 

Mr. FLtoop. How? 

Mr. Humsetsine. By administrative action. If a person is not a 
desirable employee, we take administrative action to relieve him of 
his position. 

Mr. FLoop. Then, separate and distinct from the activity of the 
Security Division of your office, you make it a practice and have severed 
from the State Department service individuals by a process you de- 
scribe as “administrative action’? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. What is administrative action as distinguished from 
security risks and from loyalty risks, and how many people have you 
separated for administrative reasons, that are border-line cases 
between security risks and administrative action? 

Mr. Humetsine. To give you definite figures on that would be 
very difficult indeed. Quite often you will find that there will be an 
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employee that is not up to standard and his supervisor will take steps 
to indicate to him that it is best that he get out of the Department 
or that he find another job. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you get any complaints, or do you have any before 
you, or have you had many in the last year from any source whatso- 
ever with particular reference to sources within your own Service, 
reflecting upon any personnel at any level as alcoholics? 

Mr. Hume sine. I would have to have Mr. Martin when he comes 
up, the Chief of Personnel, give you an answer to that. I have not 
had any called to my attention on account of that particular problem. 

Mr. Fioop. Then apparently it is not an open or notorious problem 
or it would have been brought to your attention or you would have 
heard about it somehow or other. 

Mr. Hume sine. I| do not believe that it is a notorious problem in 
the Department of State. 

Mr. Fuioop. I raise the question only because it is in the traditional 
and classic Hollywood type of State Department story, in the Broad- 
way cloak-and-dagger area, in the E. Phillips Oppenheim school of 
international relations. Alcoholism is considered the chief and prime 
sign of weakness, as a point of entry for subversive infiltration, in 
loyalty and security problems. I understand that that is entirely 
story-book stuff and is not so as a fact so far as this Department is 
concerned at this time; is that so? 

Mr. HumeEtsine. Yes, sir; that is so. 

Mr. Fioop. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. Will you indicate for the record, if you have such infor- 
mation available, the experience in the security section or any other 
section of the State Department, with reference to complaints and 
actions taken having to do with, first, security, and second, having to 
do with security insofar as alcoholics are concerned? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 

Based on past experience, chronic alcoholism hasn’t been a major problem in 
the Department. There have been instances of alcoholism but these cases are not 
processed through the security procedure; rather, this type of case is handled 
administratively by processing through the established personnel procedures. 
During the past year the Office of Personnel has separated two employees as 
alcoholics. 


PROGRAM WITH REFERENCE TO NEW APPLICANTS 


Mr. FLoop. Now, with reference to homosexuality: I have the 
impression that most of the statements you have made thus far on 
the record to the chairman on the subject have to do with a board 
set up for the examination of applicants—new people coming into the 
Department. 

Mr. Hume sine. The figures that I gave the committee actually 
refer to people who were on the rolls of the Department in each case. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the present program within the Department 
with reference to new applicants? Are they being examined minutely 
with particular reference to homosexual tendencies, record, and 
background? 

Mr. Humetsine. Our investigation is a complete investigation. It 
is an investigation which covers every aspect of the man’s character 
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or the woman’s character who is applying for a position. We try to 
be sure that we get a person who does not have any faults in any 
regard. 

Mr. Fioop. In view of the problem you have been experiencing— 
and I do not say it exists any more in the State Department than in 
other departments of Government, except that attention was centered 
on your Department because of the highly commendable activities 
of Mr. Peurifoy in ferreting out this evil and having the courage to 
disclose it—what are you doing now with reference to personal 
interviews of new applicants? Do you just take an investigative 
report, a standard Form 57, and if it is all right, take the applicant 
in; or, under the circumstances, since the spotlight is on your outfit, 
do you do anything else? 

Mr. Nicuotson. Being conscious of this situation, we have in our 
investigative program now an interview by an experienced investigator 
with the applicant at the time of the investigation. In addition to 
covering his background, his neighborhood, and his associates, 
we ascertain in a discreet way whether there is any indication of 
homosexuality. 

Mr. Fioop. While it is difficult to lay down any rule or set of 
practices that will unmask this personality, and regardless of your 
awareness of that fact, have you pursued any course of instructions or 
advice or affirmative practices to your administrative personnel to 
make them aware of what might be recognized as perhaps the most 
obvious kind of indication of homosexuality? 


INSTRUCTION OF INVESTIGATION RE HOMOSEXUALITY 


Mr. Nicnotson. Oh, yes. The investigators, who spend 100 
percent of their time investigating homosexuality, have talked to 
all the recruiting people in the Office of Personnel to alert them to the 
possibilities of homosexuality, and how it may evidence itself, so 
that in the initial processing the recruiting people can screen out the 
obvious ones. 

Mr. Humetsine. I think that you ought also to cover the type of 
instruction and lectures being given to the inspectors. 

Mr. Nicuotson. In connection with the Foreign Service inspectors 
who cover the world-wide operations when they have their annual 
meeting we discuss the problem of homosexuality with the inspectors— 
how it evidences itself, and what they, in covering the world and the 
far-flung posts, should be aware of. In addition, the inspectors were 
given a lecture by an eminent psychologist on homosexuality. 

Mr. Fioop. That is, the inspectors of the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Nicnouson. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. The Foreign Service is only a fraction of the entire 
personnel case load of the Department of State. 

Mr. Nicuotson. The appropriate people in the Department get 
the same instruction. 

Mr. F.Loop. The civil-service people as well as the Foreign Service 
people? 

Mr. NicHouson. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not want it indicated that this is a Foreign Service 
problem and that only they have a problem. The Foreign Service 
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gets kicked around enough unnecessarily without that impression 
going on the record. 

Mr. Hume sine. I have asked the inspectors to take this matter up 
personally with each of the chiefs of mission and to advise the chiefs of 
mission of the problem; to tell them of the investigation made by the 
Hoey committee, and to point out the risks that are involved through 
these people from a security standpoint. That is being done currently. 

Mr. Fioop. Does the record show that this problem is male and 
female and not just primarily a male weakness? There are other 
problems as well with which your people are conversant, especially 
insofar as security is concerned? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Humelsine, of this number of 144 separations 
or resignations, what was the number of Lesbians among that group? 

Mr. Humetstne. Two of the 144. 

Mr. Preston. In your security investigations do you also search 
for that type of person in your Department? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes; we do not restrict it as between male and 
female—it is a total program. 

Mr. Preston. In talking with medical specialists in this field, as 
you have done in trying to solve this problem, have you been able to 
ascertain from them what is the normal ratio of homosexualists in a 
given number of normal people? 

Mr. Humetstne. The experts that I have talked to give figures 
that vary, but there seems to be a figure which a great many of them 
use, which runs 4 percent of the total population. In other words, 
4 percent of the population may be homosexual, or have homosexual 
traits. 

Mr. Sreran. I just want to get straight now, Mr. Humelsine, since 
1947 the Department of State has separated from service 144 indi- 
viduals, known homosexuals, and you are investigating 11 more. 
How many were separated during the past year? 

Mr. Hume sine. 54. 

Mr. Sreran. They were released or resigned as a result of the in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. Humetsine. The exact expression that I have used is indi- 


viduals who had been determined to be homosexuals and who have 
resigned. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AUTHORITY TO SEPARATE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sreran. Under the law you can separate them from the service 
for cause whenever you want to without going into detail? 

Mr. Humetsine. Under the McCarran rider we have the admin- 
istrative authority to separate. 

Mr. Streran. Are you using that? 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir; we do not use that directly. It is there 
and it is a very powerful thing because the threat is there. The 
people know that we can use it. We have not used that in any of 
these cases of homosexuality, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Sreran. 144 cases, plus 11 being investigated, and of the 144 
there have been 54 this past year? 

Mr. Humetsine. This last calendar year. 
Mr. Streran. Does that include the Hong Kong cases? 
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Mr. Humetsine. They are included. 

Mr. Sreran. Since 1947 you separated as security risks 14 
individuals? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And you have two more under suspension and 
investigation? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. How many the last year? 

Mr. Humetsine. The last calendar year, one. 


NOTIFICATION TO CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Boykin, do you know whether or not any of 
these people that have gone out of the State Department for one 
reason or another as security risks or sex cases, have gone back to 
work in other agencies of the Government? 

Mr. Boyxrn. I do not. 

Mr. Steran. How can you find that out? You report to the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Mr. Boykin. We report our findings to the Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Streran. It has come to my attention that some of them go 
to work in some of the agencies overseas. 

Mr. Boykin. I do not know of any. In fact, our investigative 
files are available to any of the agencies of Government. They can 
come in. 

Mr. Sreran. The chairman asked that question, but I wanted to 
develop it further. 

Mr. Boykin. They can come in and inspect our investigative files— 
any agency of the Government can do it. 

Mr. Sreran. But you do not know whether they go back to work 
for the Government? 

Mr. Boykin. I do not. 

Mr. Sreran. You have no control over that? 

Mr. Boykin. No control. 

Mr. Steran. All you do is to get rid of them? 

Mr. Boykin. Get rid of them and report them to the Civil Service 
Commission. 

Mr. Sreran. And then you are done? 

Mr. Boykin. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. If they go back to work for some other agency of the 
Government, you have no control over that? 

Mr. Boykin. We have no control. 

Mr. Sreran. Who would have control? 

Mr. Boyx1n. The Civil Service Commission, I would think, would 
have control over that. The employing agencies themselves can 
check with the Department of State and be told the reasons for the 
separation of these people. The employing agencies themselves can 
go into the Division of Security and be furnished with the investigative 
files on individuals. Those files will show the details in full and 
give the complete story. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know personally of any people separated 


from the service that have gone to work in another Government 
agency? 
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Mr. Boykin. No. 

Mr. Hume sine. I think, Mr. Stefan, in the early stages of this 
program there was no indication to the Civil Service Commission, 
and I believe that certain individuals who left the Department were 
hired by other Government agencies. I believe that point was 
covered in the Hoey committee report. Now, exactly what the status 
of those individuals is, | do not know. I believe that they were 
reinvestigated under the Hoey committee investigation. 

















UNAUTHORIZED USE OF CLASSIFIED MATERIAL 









Mr. Sreran. Do you know anything about confidential or classified 
material getting out of the Department during the past year and used 
for publication? 

Mr. Humetsine. No; I do not personally know of any. 

Mr. Streran. I mean unauthorized. 

Mr. Hume nsine. I do not know of any during the past year. 

Mr. Nicuotson. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I do not know of any. 

Mr. Sreran. No classified or security matter has gotten out of the 
State Department and gotten into the hands of people and been used 
for publicity purposes? 

Mr. Nicnotson. Not that I know of. There have been, as I recall, 
one or two leaks of information that we always investigate, but I 
think that our leaks in the past year have been nil. I donot specifically 
recall any in the past year. In 1948 I recall that we had a number of 
leaks that appeared in the newspaper columns, but in the calendar 
year 1950 I do not remember any. 

Mr. Rooney. When you were talking of leaks, were you also 
including embassies and consulates? 

Mr Nicuorson. Yes 

Mr. Sreran. I assumed that he was. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought possibly you were talking only of the 
Department. 

Mr. CiLevenGcer. I think you will recall that the question was 
asked of the security officer 2 years ago if the other departments 
were put on notice and the answer was expressly they were by an 
Executive order forbidden to do so. 

Mr. Rooney. I cannot say that I know of that. 

Mr. CievenGcer. If I had the record here | could find it. Mr. 
Peurifoy, in answer to a question that I propounded, said that they 
could not pinpoint these people. 

Mr. Rooney. I never heard of such a thing as that. Let me ask 
the witness. 

Mr. Boyxrin. I never heard of such a thing. 

Mr. Cievencer. I can look it up for you. It was in response to 
a question that I asked Mr. Peurifoy. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not recall any such testimony. 

Was there ever issued an Executive order that prevented you from 

flagging a person whom you learned to be a homosexual or security 


risk so that he could not go to another Government agency? Did you 
ever hear of such? 


Mr. Boykin. No, sir. 
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INVESTIGATION OF ALIENS 


Mr. CievenGeER. It is a matter of record in this committee. Such 
an answer was given to me, that they were ordered not to do that. 

Now, I am thinking of this Hong Kong incident. You found a 
nest of five of them over there. There might be some more. Homo- 
sexuality has been reported to me to be more prevalent in the Near 
East and the East than it is in the West. Now, is there any real 
check made of these natives that you hire? 

Mr. Humetsine. We make an investigation of the local employees, 
the alien employees, in the same manner as we make investigations of 
Americans. They are made by the regional security officers overseas. 
We have six regional security offices located in Paris, Frankfurt, 
Cairo, Manila, Mexico City, and Rio. 

Mr. CLevencerR. Yet you have found only 144 of all, American 
employees and natives? 

Mr. Hume.stne. The 144 that I referred to are Americans. 

Mr. CLevencer. You have not listed the aliens? 

Mr. Boykin. We do not have a record of the aliens. 

Mr. Hume.tsine. When such a matter comes up in regard to an 
alien, we handle that by administrative action at the local post. It is 
an easy matter to do so. We just get them off the rolls. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I can see where that would be a bad situation and 
where some of these people might blackmail a homosexual in the 
United States. 

Mr. Humetsine. We are alert to that. I would like to say that we 
have a post security officer at every one of our‘posts. That does not 
mean in the smaller posts that the man spends his full time on security, 
but there is a trained officer in each one of the posts who acts as 
security officer. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure it is a man that you can trust? 

Mr. Humetstne. A man we can trust who is supervised by the 
regional security officer in his area. He has all of our people under 
constant surveillance from that standpoint. If the local employees 
are undesirable it is taken care of immediately by administrative 
action. 

Mr. CLevenGcer. I am glad to know that. There is a big field of 
danger there. 

Mr. Humetstne. It is a field of danger, and we are trying to be 
constantly alert to it and take rigorous action when required. 

Mr. Boyxrn. I might mention that we made 5,914 investigations 
last year of people who were applying for jobs, and of that number 
we rejected 52 people for security reasons and 259 for character and 
suitability reasons. Those were Americans investigated. Regarding 
aliens investigated, we made 11,000 investigations last year, and of 
that number 654 were rejected for security and suitability reasons. 

Mr. CLevenGer. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NUMBER OF SEPARATIONS DUE TO SECURITY INVESTIGATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. We have discussed a few of your cases included in 
the 54 handled during the calendar year 1950. It appears that two 
or three of those cases first came to your attention when the local 
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police picked them up in Potomac Park or in other parts of the city 
of Washington. Can you tell us how many of the 54 cases originated 
from your investigations rather than from police action here in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. Boyxrn. We cannot right now give you that figure but we will 
furnish it. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


During the calendar year 1950, 45 separations resulted from Division of Security 
investigations and 9 from police arrests. 


Mr. Rooney. How many cases have you disposed of in the current 
calendar year, 1951? 


Mr. Boykin. I do not think we have that figure, but we will also 
supply that. 
(The information referred to is as follows:) 


In calendar year 1951 there have been four separations. 
CASES PENDING 


Mr. Rooney. How many cases do you now have pending, both in 
the United States, and at foreign service establishments abroad? 

Mr. Humetsine. I have given that figure—11 under investigation 
and 4 pending. 

Mr. Rooney. When you gave us the figure 11 under investigation 
and 4 pending, that was the up-to-the-minute figure? 

Mr. Hume sine. Yes. 


SECURITY RIDER TO THE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. Rooney. It may be interesting to note at this point that it was 
the clamor raised by this committee in connection with last year’s 
appropriation bill that brought to the surface the fact that there were 
homosexuals in the Department of Commerce. It is further interest- 
ing to note that in the table marked appendix 3 of the so called Hoey 
Senate committee report, made at the end of the last calendar year, 
that between January 1, 1947, and April 1, 1950, the Department of 
Commerce found no cases of sex perversion, but that in the period from 
April 1, 1950, immediately following our clamor, to November 1, 1950, 
they found 49 such cases. I think that it should be apparent that 
that was a result of the vigorous bout we had here in this room with 
Mr. Gladieux on the 27th of February 1950. 

Now, referring to the so-called McCarran rider which originated in 
the mind of the eminent senior Senator from the State of Nevada— 
and this committee has gone along with him each year—it will be re- 
called that last year this committee wrote, not only the McCarran 
rider into this bill as it originated for the Department of State on the 
House side, but also wrote in a similar provision to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to summarily discharge anyone whom he con- 
sidered a security risk. 

Mr. Sreran. That is true also of Defense, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. You wil! recall that that rider was inserted by us in 
the Department of Commerce’s as well as the Department of State’s 
part of the bill, and when we got to the floor of the House a point of 
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order was raised against both riders by the gentleman from New York, 


Mr. Marcantonio, and they were stricken out. Subsequently, and to 
circumvent the point of order, we went to the Rules Guauinishes and 
got by the matter of Mr. Marcantonio’s point of order by obtaining 
a rule which subsequently passed the House so that the bill, as 
enacted, contained the rider regarding both Departments. 

What is the situation this year in the Department of State with 
regard to such a rider? Do you feel that it should again be included 
insofar as your Department is concerned? 

Mr. Boyxin. We have Public Law 733, which has been passed by 
the Congress, which gives the authority to certain Government 
agencies, including the Department of State, to dismiss people as 
security risks. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not a fact that that law does not give you as 
much needed authority as the rider that I have referred to? 

Mr. Humetsine. | was just waiting for Mr. Boykin to finish speak- 
ing. As far as I am concerned, and I have this responsibility, I would 
like to have the rider. 

Mr. Roongy. Now, there are one or two other items in this book 
that has just come out within the past week which contain a number 
of statements with regard to matters with which I believe I am famil- 
iar, and which I would like to inquire about. One of these items is a 
passage which reads as follows: 

But the Department cannot free itself of the boondoggling tendencies, for at 
the same time it retains a personable and intelligent young lady to prepare a 
treatise on homosexualism, the purpose being to see if it is possible to cure or con- 
tain the deviates who remain on the rolls. Her assignment requires her to visit 
faggot dives, observe the queers in action, and ask them how they got that way. 

Is there any truth in any part of that passage? 

Mr. Hume tsine. To my knowledge, there is no truth in that what- 
soever. 

Mr. Steran. Does that refer to the State Department? 

Mr. Roongny. Yes. You would know, of your own personal knowl- 
edge, of any intelligent and personable young lady who was visiting 
faggot dives with instructions from the Department? 

Mr. Humetstine. We have personable and intelligent young ladies, 
but none engaged in that practice. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking about the practice; I am talking 
about anyone giving orders to visit such places. 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any personable and intelligent young 
ladies directed to prepare a treatise on homosexuality? 

Mr. Humetstne. No, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. The next passage intrigues me: 

The following will be denied, but whenever possible the YMCA is vetoing the 
use of its facilities, especially the swimming pool, to all State employees, just to be 
on the safe side. 

Did you ever hear of anything like that? 
Mr. Sapna. No, sir, and I am going to check on that. 





Fripay, Marca 2, 195}. 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 
WITNESS 
HAYWOOD P. MARTIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is the Office of Personnel, which 
appears at page 203 of the justifications, which page we shall insert 
in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 


Administrative and staff activities 





| Re m “eM . Increase or 
| 1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate decrease 


Organization unit 





Num-! N .| . \Num- 
| | Rate ber 


N um-| Rate Rate 


l ber 


ber | | 








Office of the Director_...............| 36 | $175, 865 | 
Division of Foreign Service Person- | } | 

nel La aT | 808,685 | 174 | 808, 685 | 808, 685 
Division of Departmental Personnel_| 75 323,550 | 72 315, 715 } 308, 240 
Foreign Service Institute (central | | 


program services) K 185, 595 | 34 | 188, 510 34 188, 510 


38 | $188, 390 | $188, 015 





Total, Office of Personnel......| 319 |1, 493,695 | 318 1, 501, 300 316 |1, 493, 450 
! 














Mr. Rooney. Does this page mean what it says when it alleges a 
decrease of two positions and a saving of $7,850 under the amount 
appropriated in 1951? 

Mr. Marttn. In the case of the Office of the Director, it reflects a 
larger number than we presented to you last year. 

Mr. Roonry. I know that. Have these offices, as well as your own, 
been reorganized in conformity with the recommendations of the 
so-called Hoover Commission? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

The Office of Personnel was established about a year and a half ago. 
There was a consolidation of the separate personnel facilities for the 
Foreign Service and the Department. 

Mr. Rooney. You have brought the Department and the Foreign 
Service personnel offices under one head, and you have been admin- 
istering the whole organization since about a year and a half or 2 
years ago? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 


Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
Orrice OF BupGrET AND FINANCE 
WITNESS 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is the Office of Budget and Finance, 
which appears at page 211 of the justifications, which page we shall 
insert in the record at this point. 
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(The table referred to is as follows:) 


OFFICE OF BUpPGET AND FINANCE 


Administrative and staff activities 





| 

Increase or 
1950 actual Adoienen 
Organization unit 





Num- Num- 
ber Rate ber 





Office of the Director 16 | $75,390 16 
Division of Budget 38 | 217,130 38 
Division of Finance- --.-.........---- 816,165 | 202 


Teel. Office of Budget and 




















267 {1,108,685 | 256 





Mr. Roonry. This table shows a requested decrease of three 
positions and an alleged saving of $9,520. Do these figures mean 
what they say? 

Mr. Witser. They do. They do not quite agree in detail with what 
was in last year’s estimate. There has been a transfer of personnel, 
which would make the over-all staff stay exactly as it was. In other 
words, last year we reflected for the Office of the Director nine 
positions. We also reflected for the Division of the Budget, 50 
positions. 

Mr. Srrran. Nine additional? 

Mr. Wiser. Nine in total for the Office of the Director—my 
immediate office. 

Mr. Roonry. What you have done is to take them away from the 
Division of Budget and the Division of Finance and put them in your 
immediate office? : 

Mr. Wixser. I was just going to say we transferred the whole 
administrative office of 10 people from the Division of the Budget 
to my immediate office so that it could serve both Divisions rather than 
just the one Division. 

Mr. Rooney. The figure of 253 compares with a total of how many 
last year? 

Mr. Witser. Two hundred and fifty-six. We asked for 351 
positions last year in total. 

Mr. Roonry. That is the figure I am looking at, but that included 
the Division of Organization. 

Mr. Wivser. That is correct. Now, you take the 351 that we 
asked for, subtract the 49 that we had for the Division of Organization 
and that gives you 302. Then take away from that 47 positions for 
the USIE transfer, which were included last year and are not included 
this year, and that gives you a total of 255. 

Now, in setting up this administrative office we also transferred two 
people from the Management Division, which is presently in Mr. 
Humelsine’s office, which gives us a comparative authorization of 257 
against which we are now showing 256. 

Mr. Roonry. The Office of Foreign Liquidation finally was liqui- 
dated? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Has the work been finished? 

Mr. Wiser. Pretty nearly. We still have one Army officer on 
detail in our Division of Finance, but the work is practically closed out. 
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WILLIAM D. WRIGHT, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF OPERATING FACILI- 
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OFFICE OF OPERATING FACILITIES 


OrFicE oF OPERATING FACILITIES 


Administrative and staff activities 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Roonsy. The next item is the Office of Operating Facilities, 


which appears at page 215 of the justifications, which page we shall 
insert in the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Fripay, Marca 2, 1951. 















Organization unit 











Office of the Director 








program services) 


gram services) 





Division of Central Services 


Division of Cryptography (central pro- 


New York administrative office 
Total, Office of Operating Facilities_. 


Division of Communications and Records. 577 
Division of Language Services (central 











1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 

<. 
Num- : | Num- Num- 3 

her Rate her Rate her Rate 
dnibihnsdubendionaciin 26 $142, 105 25 $136, 705 25 $136, 705 
iid Sciethstlliedisiete egal 407 1, 433, 764 407 1, 464 407 1, 426, 464 
1, 959, 623 570 1, 911, 223 570 1, 911, 223 
BS ae OS 48 231, 220 48 234, 730 48 234, 730 
siiineikiatide'sieetiperitans 37 159, 105 | 37 164, 180 37 164, 180 
wes aha wm 31 89, 512 | 31 89, 512 31 89, 512 

1, 126 








4,015,329 | 1,118 3, 962, 814 
| [ony 





1,118 | 3, 962, 814 





Office? 


own shop. 


Facilities? 


Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Wiper. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. You mean the 522 applies to this Office of Operating 


Mr. Wiser. Yes. 


Mr. Rooney. You set forth the figure of 1,118 positions. 
looking at last year’s hearings and find that you presented at that 
time a total of 1,384, including the USIE. 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct. 


Mr. Roonry. How do you account for that difference? 


Mr. Wiper. A total of 522. 
constituent divisions. 


Mr. Roonry. You gave it to us a while ago with regard to your 


USIE EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. What USIE employees did you take out of this 


Mr. Rooney. According to the page I referred to, the request is in 
the amount of $3,962,814, the same as in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Wright, do you have anything to say generally with regard to 
the operation of your Office and the request for next fiscal year? 

Mr. Wricut. We have had an increasingly severe load to carry, 

We hope that we shall be able to continue to carry 

on this operation with the same number of persons that we have 

indicated here out of the salaries and expenses. 


I do not have that by individual 


IT am 
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Mr. Wiuser. The question of workload and changes in the require- 
ments in the Office. 

Mr. Rooney. How many employees have you added in this Office 
in the past year? 

Mr. WiisBer. We have added 17 positions in this Office, adminis- 
tratively. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Wixser. I am sorry. The administrative transfer figure that 
is included in here that has been transferred under the change in 
procedures for the USIE program is 283. 

Mr. Rooney. Instead of the 522 figure that you gave a while ago? 

Mr. WixBeEr. Yes; so we have actually added 17 more jobs in this 
area than we presented to you last year. 


NEW YORK ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


Mr. Roonry. How many people do you have working in New York 
in the warehousing and purchasing operation for supplies for the 
Foreign Service? 

Mr. Wricut. There are 31 employees in the New York administra- 
tive office in the total, sir. In the warehousing and procurement 
operation, there are approximately 23 or 24 people. I would have to 
check that exactly for you, sir. 

Mr. Roonsny. That is all? 

Mr. Wrieut. Yes, of the regular salaried people, and other expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you not, last year, tell us that in the fiscal year 
1951 you contemplated 126 employees in the New York administrative 
office? 

Mr. Wriaeurt. In the New York administrative office, sir, it will 
have 241 employees, but it is principally to support the USIE program 
in New York. 

Mr. Roonry. How many? 

Mr. Wriceut. Thirty-one on the regular salaries and expenses, so 
there would be 210 personnel that would come out of the support for 
the USIE. 

PURCHASE OF A NEW YORK BUILDING 


Mr. Roonry. Is the Office that has fumbled around with the matter 
of the purchase of a building in New York under your supervision? 

Mr. Wrieut. That is my operation, and that has not been brought 
to a final conclusion as yet. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a mild understatement. Are you responsible 
for the machinations of a gentleman named Meyer up there? 

Mr. Wrieut. He is under my supervision. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you think that he has done a pretty good job of 
getting a building for the State Department? 

Mr. Wricur. | think under the trying circumstances he has done 
as well as could be expected. You know, the Public Buildings Service 
has direct responsibility for the acquiring of the building. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that, but he has messed it up as com- 
pletely and as nicely as anybody that I have met from a Government 
department in a long time. It was approximately a year ago that 
you came to us and told us about the necessity of immediately getting 
abuilding in New York. 
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Mr. Wriacut. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have it as yet? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

or einai And now you have a problem, and you might not get 
it at all? 

Mr. Wriaut. Yes. I would like to go back to the point, however, 
where the Public Buildings people said that they could acquire for 
$3,000,000 a satisfactory building for us, and we originally asked for— 

Mr. Rooney. It was not the Public Buildings Service alone that 
told this committee they could get the building for $3,000,000; it was 

our own office, Mr. Meyer and Mr. Hulten and the Public Buildings 
ervice—all of you together—who said they could get the building, 
a satisfactory one, for $3,000,000. 

Mr. Wricurt. Our original request was for $7,000,000. Then after 
that there were various meetings, and it was determined that $3,000,- 
000 would be sufficient. Our original request was for $7,000,000. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not know that you were actively in this, but 
apparently you know something about it. Who pulled the ‘‘boner’” 
and told us that you could get a building for $3,000,000, following 
which the Congress made an appropriation of $3,000,000, and then 
you found that you had miscomputed the square footage in the 
building? 

Mr. Wriaurt. I do not believe we made the original statement that 
we could get the building for $3,000,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, yes; you did. Mr. Hulten did. He was offered 
two buildings, in my presence, by the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion, and he said that he wanted the one on Thirty-sixth Street, and 
Public Buildings Administration then said that $3,000,000 would cover 
the whole cost. It then turned out that your outfit and Mr. Hulten 
had not checked on the amount of square footage in the building, and 
later it was found it was too small and was not of any use to you. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Wricut. The Public Buildings people have come back to the 
Department of State and said they would like to have a firm figure 
on the number of square feet that we would require, and the statement 
we gave them was identical with the statement we had given them 
previously. 

Mr. Roonry. How many times did you change your estimate of 
the amount of square footage you would require? 

Mr. Wricut. To my knowledge, we have not changed that at all 
in the last year and a quarter. 

Mr. Rooney. Since you were not here, Mr. Wright—and I did not 
know you were in the picture at all until today—I would like to read 
an example of the testimony we had in connection with the supple- 

mental appropriation bill for 1951, in which we appropriated the 
$3,000,000 after having turned down the $7,000,000 on the original 
bill. It is as follows: 

Mr. Steran. Do you know about this building? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. Have you seen it? 

Mr. Hutren. I have not been able to get up to New York, but I have seen the 
plans. It would be sufficient unless we had a terrific expansion in time of emer- 
gency or war. We can get the operations in very good shape if we can get the 


building. We cannot estimate what the need might be in an emergency circum- 
stance. 
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Following that testimony, the committee recommended and the 
Congress approved $3,000,000 to purchase the particular building 
which was justified before the committee. Then did it turn out that 
the square footage was insufficient? 

I would like an answer to that; yes or no? 

Mr. Wricut. To the best of my recollection, if we are talking about 
the Thirty-sixth Street building—— 

Mr. Rooney. We are talking about the building on the West Side. 

Mr. Cievencer. Near Tenth Avenue; 31 stories. 

Mr. Rooney. That is it. Would you not like to make a confession? 

Mr. Wriaeur. It is not a matter of a confession. We looked at 
five or six different buildings. Mr. Wilber informs me that the 
discussions at that time centered around the matter of gross square 
footage, or net square footage, and there was a misunderstanding. 

Mr. Roonny. Did it turn out that there was not enough square 
footage in this building which the Department of State said was 
ample to cover their needs? 

Mr. Wivzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course it is correct. 

Mr. Wiiper. There is a disagreement as to who said what between 
us and General Services. 

Mr. Rooney. Is one not to assume if you said the building would 
satisfy your needs, that you had previously inspected it and found 
out that the necessary square footage was in it 

Mr. Wricur. We would take the GSA’s word for the square footage. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they misrepresent the square footage to you? 

Mr. Wricar. It was a case of misunderstanding. They gave us 
the gross square footage rather than the net. 

Mr. Rooney. You heard the testimony I read a short while ago, 
and in answer to a question by Mr. Stefan, Mr. Hulten said that he 
had seen the plans. 

Are the rest of your operations as loose and negligent as this, Mr. 
Wright? How do we know? This was supposed to be an emergency 
matter when it was presented to the committee last year. You 
needed the building right away. You did not have time to build your 
own building to your specifications; you had to buy one. 

Mr. Wricur. In the matter of constructing a building to our 
specifications, it would cost a great deal more than purchasing a 
building already built and some years of age. We estimated that it 
would cost close to $10,000,000 to build a building that would house 
the Voice of America properly. 

Mr. Roonny. We are going to give this complete situation a 
thorough examination in connection with the supplemental estimate 
that the President sent to the House of Representatives under date of 
February 27, asking for an additional amount of $1,470,000 for this 
building. I suppose that it would be just duplication to go over it 
with you at this time. But, I am now wondering, in view of the way 
that matter was handled, about other activities of this Office of 
Operating Facilities. 

We shall insert in the record at this point the work volume com- 


parisons, for whatever they are worth, that appear on pages 217 and 
218 of the justifications. 
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(The tables referred to are as follows:) 


Work-volume comparisons 






































1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
Reporting: : 
ESSER IS ERIE GPC SARE ane eT 1,000 1,000 1, 000 
EE SSS EES aa ee Ia 6, 000 6, 000 6, 000 
TLS TE Le a 19, 000 19, 000 19, 000 
Transportation: 
Arrangements for domestic and foreign reservations. -_--.- 14, 672 15, 000 15, 000 
Travel authorizations issued ______. A ALSO TE 19, 131 20, 000 20, 000 
Arrangements made for shipment of household and per- 
Ne RE ET SES OT ET ECE 1, 951 2, 000 2, 000 
Building operations: 
Number of requests for service __..................-.-.-.-- 23, 140 | 23, 200 23, 200 
Moves, Department and Public Buildings Service__._.___ 3, 059 | 3, 100 3, 100 
Telephone communications: 
yorking lines (including test lines) .._.................... 3, 777 3, 800 3, 800 
Information calls, outside source ___...........-.-........- 221, 335 221, 500 221, 500 
Telephone-equipment changes --_-_.............--......... 20, 860 21, 000 21, 000 
Reproduction and distribution: 
a GGA SF ARE I A Sa 43, 932, 103 44, 000, 000 44, 000, 000 
Ozalid — eaticenstkiinden py aiuice chien etiam eam iontl 708, 336 600, 000 600, 000 
Units distributed (magazines, instructions, despatches, 
* _) 3 Eee stint ied lel Rien iain’ apchpeiee 13, 181, 252 13, 200, 000 13, 200, 000 
U.S. Despatch Agency: Shipments-._.............-.........-- 26, 870 27, 000 27, 000 
DIVISION OF CoMMUNICATIONS AND REcoRDS 
Selected workload statistics 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
} ! ] 
Telegram operations: Words and word groups processed... ._- 41, 357, 850 | 52, 000, 000 52, 000, 000 
Diplomatic mail and courier operations: Pouches processed - - - , 766 102, 000 102, 000 
Records operation: Correspondence recorded and filed. _...__- 616, 294 620, 000 620, 000 





POSSIBLE ACQUISITION OF FURNITURE MART IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Fioop. In view of what the chairman has just developed in 
connection with this purchase, or failure to purchase, in New York, 
is that what is responsible for this new turmoil that is going on up 
there, and does your shop have anything to do with the recent acquisi- 
tion of some warehousing or a furniture mart or something like that? 
Is it because you did not do what you told us you were going to do 
that you had to go and buy or lease or somehow acquire some other 
premises, which is resulting in our being inundated with objections 
from all over the country by communications and telegrams and so 
forth? What new problem have you stirred up by failure to act as 
this committee expected you were going to act in view of the line of 
questioning by the chairman? 

Mr. Wricut. The building that you are speaking of, sir, was 
selected by the Public Buildings Service, and they came to us re- 
cently and said, “Would this building be satisfactory?” We said, 
“Yes; it will be satisfactory.” 

Mr. Fuioop. Is that a new building? 

Mr. Wrieur. This is an attempt to obtain a building for the Voice 
of America. ' 

Mr. Rooney. That is not what Mr. Flood is asking. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, you have a lot of embarrassment being imposed 
on the shoulders of a lot of Congressmen by their constituents very 
properly writing in and objecting to what you have done, or have not. 
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done, but it is property being acquired for the State Department. 
Now, is this mess all stirred up as a result of the negligence following 
the line of questioning by Mr. Rooney? How do you justify that and 
how do you think I can possibly explain to my constituents this stu- 
pidity or this negligence or whatever you wish to call it, which has 
posed for me another embarrassing and difficult problem that I do not 
know about, and of which I have no information? I wrote and told 
my people that the Congress had appropriated the money; that the 
State Department was going to buy this building, and they wrote back 
and said, ‘You are crazy.” This is further evidence of the fact that 
they are right, I guess. 

Mr. Wrieut. What happened was the Public Building Service sent 
a wire to the Furniture Mart Building people and asked them what 
they would sell the building for to the Government. 

Mr. Roonry. That is not answering the question. Mr. Flood’s 
question is what brought about all this. 

Mr. Fioop. We will take that question—what happened? How 
did you get into this position? 

Mr. Wricur. We have been attempting to have acquired a build- 
ing for the period of time that has elapsed since we obtained the 
$3,000,000 from the Congress, and we have not been successful in 
obtaining the building as yet. 

Mr. FLtoop. Whom did you go to concerning this furniture mart? 

Mr. Wricur. The Public Buildings Service. 

Mr. Fioop. For the State Department? 

Mr. Wriacur. Yes. The appropriations were made to them, and 
they are the buying agency for the Government. 

Mr. Fuioop. So this is another building, besides the several that we 
have already talked about. You are still shopping around for a 
building? 

Mr. Wriaur. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Now you turn up with this? 

Mr. Wriaur. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. MarsuHatu. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Fioop. I would like to enter my objection on the record, not 
only to the practice, but to the fact that I am against it, and I will 
tell you that I do not want the building. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you be good enough to answer the first ques- 
tion that Mr. Flood asked you—how did you get into all this business? 

Mr. Wricut. The building that we have attempted to obtain has 
presented gréat difficulties. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not get the building that we gave you 
$3,000,000 for? 

Mr. Wrigut. Apparently the square footage was not correct in the 
building. There seems to be a matter of misunderstanding. 

Mr. Rooney. You made a little mistake? 

Mr. Wiser. A mistake was certainly made. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not admit that, Mr. Wright? You are 
the Chief of the Office of Operating Facilities. Mr. Meyer is under 
you. He is the one who “pulled the boner’. 

Mr. Wricurt. If there are errors made, sir, I have no reticence about 
admitting them. You are asking me questions about what happens 
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about a specific building, at the time I was not attending the meeiings. 
I am not trying to duck responsibility, but I was not at the meeting 
at that time. Shave been the Director of this office for approximately 
a year. I have been closely associated with the project, but not always 
in absolute control of it, and there is no attempt to sidestep the issue. 
The current responsibility is mine, and the responsibility for that 
office has been mine for some time. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me repeat the question—Did you commit an 
error in connection with the $3,000,000 building? 

Mr. Wriear. Either the Department of State made an error or the 
General Services Administration made an error. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not know that it was the Department of 
State that approved the building when it was submitted by the Public 
Buildings Administration? Do you not know that? 

Mr. Wriacur. I heard the testimony you read of Mr. Hulten. Ap- 
parently he said yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did not Mr. Meyer approve it for your Department? 

Mr. Wricut. Apparently so, sir. 

Mr. Wiiser. He must have, or Mr. Hulten would not have agreed. 

Mr. Rooney. You should be familiar with these things. 

At this point we shall insert in the record a letter addressed to the 


Honorable James F. Lind, under date of February 26, 1951, by Mr. 
Donald P. McPherson, Jr. 


(The letter referred to is as follows :) 





SENATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Gettysburg, Pa., February 26, 1951. 
Hon. James F. Linp, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


My Drar ConaressMAN Linp: As you know, there are a number of furniture 
factories in Adams County and some of the people interested in these factories 
are very much disturbed by the fact that the State Department Voice of America 
Section, through W. E. Reynolds, Commissioner of Public Buildings, Public 
Building Service, Washington, and Edward Barrett, Assistant Secretary of State 
for Affairs and Information, State Department, have informed J. J. Melnicher, 
president of the New York Furniture Exchange, that the Government will take 
over their building, resorting to condemnation proceedings if necessary. 

Apparently, half’ a billion dollars of furniture business is placed in this building 
each year, and if the Government should take over this building it would mean 
considerable hardship and financial loss to many furniture factories. 

I understand that the New York City Department of Commerce has offered to 
locate other buildings which would be more fitted to the requirements of the 
Voice of America programs, and I am told this offer was rejected. 

Would you kindly write to James 8. Cairns of the Keystone Cabinet Co., 
Littlestown, Pa., or to me any information relative to this transaction that you 
would have and what procedure could be followed in order to protect the interests 
of the local furniture dealers. 

I am sending a similar letter to Senate Martin and to Senator Duff. 

With kind regards to you, I am 

Cordially yours, 


Donatp P. McPuerson, Jr. 
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Fripay, Marca 2, 1951. 
MISCELLANEOUS SALARY ExpENsSES—DomgEstTICc 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now take up the next item, ‘‘ Miscellaneous 
Salary Expenses, Domestic,” appearing on page 220 of the justifica- 
tions, which page we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Miscellaneous salary expenses, domestic 




















| 
| F | Increase (+) 
Type of expense 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate | or decrease 

(-) 

wry 
Part-time employment..............----------- $13, 859 | $14, 281 $9, 500 | —$4, 781 
Te sinc. bacwatcesnnasnebecar 77, 084 72, 163 104, 270 +32, 107 
Temporary employment -.........-.----------- 176, 740 150, 546 155, 431 +4, 885 
Overtime and holiday pay. --_.........----.---- 130, 377 163, 552 133, 000 | —30, 552 
ee | * EE ae 31, 048 28, 613 26, 954 | —1, 659 

Total, miscellaneous salary expenses, 

SS ede AS ES ee 429, 108 429, 155 ty eee 











Mr. Roonny. Page 220 shows a request in the amount of $429,155, 
the same amount as appropriated for this purpose in this current fiscal 
year. Incidentally, the item ‘Miscellaneous salary expenses’’ is 
only for the domestic side of the Department of State. 

How did you calculate the $32,107, for “When actually employed 
employment’? 

Mr. Wivper. That is additional consultants required in the Office 
of the Secretary and Under Secretary, Mr. Chairman. It provides 
for such persons as Mr. Dulles and Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that set forth? 

Mr. Wivser. The detail on that is on page 221. It is a very gen- 
eral statement. 

UNESCO RELATIONS STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. I notice that you estimate $16,548 for the Public 
Affairs area where an increased demand is anticipated by UNESCO 
Relations Staff for the service of specialists who will furnish technical 
advice to the panels and committees of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO in such fields as films, education, radio, 
copyrights, education reconstruction, and adult education, in order to 
effectuate the carrying out of this program in the United States. 

Mr. WiiBer. May I insert a statement in the record regarding that? 

Mr. Rooney. Be sure that it contains a separate item, the $16,548 
for the Public Affairs area. 


81707—51——27 
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(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Funds for W. A. E. employment 





| | | Sea 


| Increase (+) 
Office | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate or 
| decrease (—) 











Office of the Secretary | 21, $21, 385 | $29, 900 

Legal Adviser 2 SSR EA, | 273 | 208 | 1, 000 

Economic A ffairs 2,917 | 12,000 | 

Intelligence offices ___ } 1, 500 

Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 

Bureau of European Affairs 

Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs._.______- +2, 035 

Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and | j 
EEL A OEE MEA | ; | +1, 500 

Bureau of German Affairs 

United Nations A ffairs__ 

Eee 

Deputy Under Secretary for Administration _-- 

Office of Consular Affairs | 

Office of Personnel ited Eimedcehem na togens 

Office of Budget and Finance 











INCREASE IN TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for this requested increase of 
$4,885 in temporary emplovment? 

Mr. Wiser. That is attributable to our recruitment difficulties: 
in other words, as we go into a tighter labor market, and we have 
important jobs to perform, if we can get personnel on a temporary 
basis to handle it, we do so. I also have a detail breakdown of that 
item by office. 

Mr. Rooney. Insert that at this point in the record. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 


Funds for temporary employees 





| | Increase (+ 
Office 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate or 


decrease (—) 





Office of the Secretary $1, 063 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations 2, 090 

Legal adviser TAREE SEP RS ORT 

ITE EE LOE ie Oa 

Intelligence offices. _____ 

Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 

Bureau of European Affairs 

Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs.._._.._..._____- | 

Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and Afri- | 
can Affairs........- y 

Bureau of German Affairs 

United Nations Affairs...._...........__..__- : 

Public affairs offices Nile ess £5 So STRESS ER 

Office of Consular Affairs 

Office of Personnel ao GAN 

Office of Budget and Finance 

Office of Operating Facilities.........___- ‘ 


eee ene 











citbie 








| 





Mr. Rooney. Please also insert at this point in the record a break- 
down by office of the $133,000 for overtime and holiday pay. 
Mr. Wixser. I will be glad to do that. 


5 SNA AA REIS EME RE PLY 
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(The requested information is as follows:) 


Funds for overtime and holiday pay 


| 





Increase (+) 


Office | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate | 


or 
| decrease (—) 


} 





i- eS 


Office of the Secretary $7, 308 $11, 180 | $10, 100 | —$1, 080 
Assistant Secretary for Press Relations-_--.- 575 500 | 575 | 7" 
Assistant Secretary for Congressional Relations. 1, 610 1, 306 | 1, 300 
Legal adviser 263 207 2, 100 +1, $93 
Economic offices - | 2. 183 | 2, 000 | +110 
i ea 4, 682 | 2, 97 7, 500 —35, 474 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs -_-.-_......-- | 1,770 3, 186 1, 800 —1, 386 
Bureau of European Affairs ..-_.........-.----- 4, 732 , 54E 4, 592 | —3. 953 
Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs_- | 3, 47 3, | 2, 940 —460 
Bureau of Near Eastern, South Asian, and Afri- 

can Affairs | , 525 | 1, 500 —1, 025 
Bureau of German Affairs..............-..----- 320 | +320 
United Nations Affairs | : 5 437 | 4, 500 | +63 
Public affairs offices 9, 5 10, 000 | +446 
Deputy Under Secretary for Administration _ - , 09% 2, 325 +1, 232 
Cues ot Cornies. Ammirs......................-- 7,47 13, 000 +5, 526 
Office of Personnel : e4 427 8, 550 +48 
Office of Budget and Finance-----..._._.. 7, 766 23, 900 +2, 816 


36, 000 +305 











77 163, 552 | 133, 002 —30, 550 
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Fripay, Marcu 2, 1951. 
NoNSALARY OBLIGATIONS, DomMEstTIC 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now turn to page 223-—A of the justifications, 
which page we shall insert in the record at this time. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Nonsalary obligations, domestic 





: 2 ecti. | Increase 
Object classification 1950 actua) | 151 esti- | 1952esti- | (1) Gr de- 
mate mate | crease (— 





$423, 961 $425,365 | $519, 434 +$94, 069 
Tremeportatinn of things j 5, 918 5, 935 | 


Communication services. --..............-....---- 296, 204 397. 700 
Rents and utility services ‘ 52, 804 
Printing and reproduction 654, 182 604, 000 
Other contractual services 363, 805 316, 578 
Supplies and materials 377, 294 377, 170 
Equipment 319, 303 140, 839 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 1,000 1, 000 

















Total nonsalary obligations, domestic 2, 490,729 | 2,251,391 | 2, 405, 374 





Mr. Roonny. This page contains a requested increase of $153,983 
for nonsalary obligations, domestic. 

The increase in travel amounts to $94,069, and the increase in 
printing and reproduction is $59,914. 
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INCREASE IN TRAVEL 


We will refer to the item of travel, first. Will you advise us of the 
alleged necessity of this very substantial amount? 

Mr. Wiser. There is a detail of the items on page 224. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert page 224 in the record at this point. 

(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Travel, departmental 

















Requirements cinence, 
ncrease (+-) 
Type of travel or decrease 
1951 1952 (--) 
ee ne ne ecenmousoun $55, 800 |, ae 
2. UNESCO committee meetings and conferences - ______-.__- 43, 000 65, 695 +-$22, 695 
3. Attendance at meetings, forums, conferences, etc., to ex- 
I ited eecis cian nbumgusatosnenesann 26, 000 ge ; 
4. Travel of consultants____._._- EOE © ai SIA EE 20, 500 fe = 
5. Consultative meetings for advice on foreign policy._.......|............-. 24, 328 +24, 328 
6. Recruitment for the Foreign Service_...._..........--..-..- 10, 400 10, 400 |-..---- «Sai 
7. Liaison and consultation with UN agencies and officials__- 9, 500 , . ia 
8. Contacts with American businessmen-.-_-_-_.............-._- 8, 000 3a 
a oc umsinwibin 3, 600 2 3 ae 
10. Supervision of field offices, travel to gather economic and 
intelligence data, official travel of Secretary and other 
officials, attendance at meetings of commissions, etc____- 12, 365 30, 066 +17, 701 
11. Foreign travel of departmental officers -_.._........_....-- 236, 200 265, 545 +29, 345 
cd aiectichsiictipckcigihbbinniéininsinnyeknate 425, 365 519, 434 +94, 069 














Mr. Wiser. The increase of $94,069 is made up of four items. The 
first one is $22,695, which is for the UNESCO committee meetings and 
conferences. This office, by law, has a national conference every 2 
years. This is the off-year, and the next will be held in September of 
1951. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the amount allowed in 1949 for this pur- 
pose? 

Mr. Wiser. I am quite sure it was the same, or roughly the same. 

Mr. Rooney. We must have given you too much. Correct? 

Mr. Wiiser. We used all we had. 

Mr. Rooney. That is what I was afraid of. 

What is the explanation of the increase of $24,328, for “Consultative 
meetings for advice on foreign policy?” 

Mr. Witzer. Mr. Chairman, that is to continue in 1952 the prac- 
tice of holding small group meetings of certain consultants and civic 
leaders who are interested in foreign relations and are invited in by the 
Department to discuss current policy matters. 

In 1949 two such meetings were held. There were more than two 
actually, but two of those covered respectively the problems of the 
United States China policy and the strengthening of international 
organizations. 

Mr. Rooney. How is it that you did not have any appropriations 
for this purpose in the fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr: Chairman, we have not had any in 1951, and 
the public-affairs area feels very strongly——— 

Mr. Rooney. Is this the public-affairs area? 

Mr. Wiizer. Yes, and it was planned to hold, I believe, eight 
conferences of this type in 1952 with $24,328. 

Mr. Rooney. Please explain item No. 10, an increase of $17,70! 
for “Supervision of field offices, travel to gather economic and intel- 
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ligence data, official travel of Secretary and other officials attendance 
at meetings of commissions, and so forth?” 

Mr. Wivser. Mr. Chairman, that is generally to strengthen the 
administration of the Department in providing for more adequate 
travel funds. It is spread throughout the Department, except for the 
regional bureaus which are shown on line 11. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you use any travel funds allowed the Foreign 
Service for the purpose of adding people to the payroll during the 
past year? 

Mr. Wiser. I would have to check that. I would say that we 
did not, but I would want to be sure of that and confirm it. 


PERSONNEL ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us at this point whence you drew the 
money to add people to the payroll in different areas? 

Mr. Wiser. I would say, with the scant specific information that 
I now have—and, as you know, it is being developed in complete 
detail at this time—that it was personal service money that was pro- 
vided either in the domestic or Foreign Service. There may have 
been some adjustments in other objects—I am not sure about that. 
I would think from my cursory review of the additional jobs in the 
Department, and the unfilled positions in the Foreign Service, that 
that probably was the case. I do want you to have the complete 
story on that, however. 

(Complete detail appears at pp. 264 et seq.) 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS, FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Mr. Roonry. Why do you need this additional $29,345 requested 
for “Foreign travel, departmental officers’’? 

Mr. WiiBeEr. $9,345 of that, Mr. Chairman, represents the East- 
West trade item which you recall the Bureau of Economic Affairs 
indicated was paid for by ECA this year, and which is to be financed 
directly by us next year. The balance of the item is for strengthening 
or providing more funds for the geographic bureaus, to get our top 
officials and other desk people out into the field, to be sure we know 
what is going on in the respective areas. 


PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION—-FOREIGN RELATIONS VOLUMES 


Mr. Rooney. The request for an increase of $59,914 under “Print- 
ng and reproduction” is shown at page 228 of the justifications as 
being specifically requested for documentation. What is your justifi- 
cation of that? 

Mr. Wixser. Mr. Thompson chief, Printing Division, is here to 
testify on this item, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Tompson. That money is to put our Foreign Relations 
volumes and our German war documents 





Mr. Rooney. That is what I suspected. 

Mr. Tuompson. On a pay-as-you-go basis. In the past we have 
allotted money as these volumes are sent to the Government Printing 
Office, insofar as funds were available to start the machinery going 
on those, and then used the money in succeeding years to finish the 
payments. In that way we have been able to keep abreast of the 
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needs of the Department. Now we wish to put these volumes on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 


RECEIPTS FROM SALE OF VOLUMES 


Mr. Rooney. Have you, since your last testimony here, found out 
how much has been collected in the past year by the Government 
Printing Office on the sale of these volumes? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, sir; I think I can tell you that. 

Mr. Rooney. How much? 

Mr. Tuompson. Total cash receipts to January 1951, are $6,120.75. 

Mr. Wixser. That is cumulative, is it not? 

Mr. Tuompson. Yes; that is cumulative. 

Mr. Rooney. From when? 

Mr. Tuompson. That covers the volumes going back to 1948 that 
have been printed. 

Mr. Roongy. How much in the past year? 

Mr. Txuompson. I do not have that figure immediately available. 
You mean the fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Rooney. Nothing like $6,000; isn’t that so? 

Mr. THompson. No; it would not be that much. 

Mr. Wiser. It is nearer $2,000. 

Mr. Rooney. You now expect us to give you $40,500 in addition 
to the amount you were allowed in the current fiscal year, to wit: 
ee How did you ever get by the Bureau of the Budget with 
this? 

Mr. Wivser. Mr. Chairman, I think I can throw a little light on 
this. The pay-as-you-go expression as used by Mr. Thompson actu- 
ally means that we have the volumes—the research and the develop- 
mental work on the editorial side completed, so they are now ready 
to put through the printing machine and distributed to the public. 
We have those in reserve and we are anxious to release them but we 
do not have the funds with which to do it under this head. 

Mr. Roonry. While you are at it, you might tell us something about 
this requested increase of $19,414 under “German war documents.” 

Mr. THompson. That is exactly the same story, Mr. Chairman. 
We want to put those volumes on a pay-as-you-go basis and in order 
to do that we need $19,414 additional funds. Those volumes, as 
far as our planning is concerned, we estimate, will cost about $11,500 
each. The question of whether we shall pay on an installment basis 
or On a pay-as-you-go basis is the primary point under consideration 
here. The actual cost of the volumes does not vary. It is merely a 
matter of how we shall pay for them. That would bring us up to date, 
if we received the additional funds. Then from there on these 
volumes, as we issue them, would each run approximately $11,500 in 
cost. 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, I think I am right from previous 
testimony that these documents have proven very valuable in our 
conduct of the present war, for instance, in terms of intelligence 
activities and for whatever value they have in formulating the struc- 
ture of our present administrative organization—we are most anxious 
to have them completed. 

Mr. Tuompson. I might add that these volumes are to students of 
international relations in the same category as the voluminous volumes 
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that are issued for lawyers and other groups of that sort; these volumes, 
are absolutely essential to a proper understanding of the past foreign 
relations of the country. Our colleges and universities all over the 
United States, our people in the Department of State and in the 
Foreign Service overseas, make daily use of these volumes. 

I have some rather interesting statistics here, if you would like to 
have them, in regard to some of these volumes. You will find in 
connection with the Foreign Relations volumes, for example, that 
scholars make extensive use of these volumes. Mr. Hackworth in his 
Digest of International Law had footnotes to his seven volumes in 
which he makes 1,474 references to the Department’s Foreign Rela- 
tions volumes. Mr. Bailey in his book, The Policy of the United States 
Toward the Neutrals, 1917-18, makes 496 references to the Foreign 
Relations volumes. That is the sort of thing for which these volumes 
are invaluable in an age when the United States is playing a leading 
role in world affairs. It becomes increasingly necessary that we have 
not only something of current interest to present to the American 
public, but that we have these documentary volumes so that the 
scholars and researchers can go back and get the necessary back- 
ground understanding of developments over a period of years. In that 
way we should be able to develop a body of young men in this country 
who will be really well grounded in an understanding of foreign 
relations. That is the purpose to be served by these volumes. I do 
not think we can estimate their value solely on the basis of the number 
of copies sold, any more than we could, let us say, in connection with 
these various volumes issued for your law profession. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, Mr. Thompson, you did not have any- 
thing to do, did you, with certain people writing to a number of 
members of this committee concerning the denial of last year’s request 
for approximately $280,000 for the Foreign Relations volumes, did 
you? 

: Mr. THompson. No, sir; I did not. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Thompson was not the Chief of the Publications 
Division at that time. 

Mr. Roonry. Who did, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiiser. Who did write, or who was the Chief? 

Mr. Roonry. Who instigated the lobbying, the letters from people 
of whom I had never heard before? There were quite a number of 
them, on this very matter. 

Mr. Wiser. I know of no stimulation that originated in the 
Department. 

INCREASE IN BASE 


Mr. Rooney. Explain this to us: Last year you came before us, 
having had in the previous year an appropriation of $28,000. You 
asked for an increase of $289,800, the gross amount requested being 
$317,800. The action of this committee was to deny the requested 
increase of $289,800. How is it that you increased your base for 
1951 from $28,000, which was the amount shown as your base last 
year, to the amount $70,650 shown on page 231? 

Mr. Wiuser. Mr. Chairman, I do not know the exact details, but 
I assure you that no increase was provided in the face of the report 
of this committee. 

Mr. Rooney. How did $28,000 get to be $70,650? 
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Mr. THompson. The only answer I can give you there, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that of the total funds appropriated for printing and binding, 
some of those funds that were not required for other purposes were 
used here. 

Mr. Roonery. That is exactly what I suspected. You read the 
en. of this committee last year, did you, Mr. Thompson? 

Mr. THompson. Yes, I have read it, Mr. Chairman. I was not the 
Chief of this Division until September 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. The report of this subcommittee was as follows: 

The requested increase of $289,800 in printing costs for these various volumes 
is likewise denied. 

That referred to the foreign relations volumes. After having had 
that report of this committee, you then used over $40,000 of moneys 
gg re for other purposes under printing and reproduction? 

Mr. THompson. I cannot make an exact answer, Mr. Chairman. 
I do not know. I can investigate and find out what the story is. 

Mr. Rooney. We are interested in knowing about this right now. 

Mr. Tuompson. As I say, I became Chief of this Division in Sep- 
tember and I have not the figures at my command. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wiper. The only thing I can say is, if that has been done, it 
is a distinct violation of the mandate of Congress under which my 
office operates. 

Mr. Rooney. You are already taking a plea? 

Mr. Witser. If that is what has happened I will take the blame for 
it, sir, because my office is responsible for the approval of these allot- 
ments. 

Mr. Rooney. It did not do us much good to act on this matter 
unanimously as a committee and then have our judgment confirmed by 
the full committee, by the House, by the Senate subcommittee, by the 
Senate full committee, and by the Senate of the United States, if, 
without the knowledge of the committee, without any notice to the 
committee whatever, without any subsequent request to the commit- 
tee, you took $40,000 plus from another appropriation under ‘Printing 
and reproduction” and used it for the very purpose for which we said 
you should not use it. 

Mr. Wiser. I would like the record to show, however, that my 
office—that is, the Budget Division under my direction—does not 
review requisitions for printing, and does not individually approve 
any of these transactions. 

Mr. Roonry. How much of this appropriation does Mr. Thomp- 
son’s shop have in total for printing and reproduction? 

Mr. THompson. For what year, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. For the current fiscal year, 1951. 

Mr. THompson. We have an estimate of $604,000 for 1951. 

Mr. Wiser. [ would have to get that accurately to be sure that 
that represents the latest allotments that have been made for this 
purpose. 


(The amount of $604,000 is correct.) 


Mr. Roonry. Who justified this last year? 
Mr. Wiper. Mr. Reed Harris, I believe. 
Mr. Roongy. Where is he now? 
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Mr. Wiser. He is now deputy to Mr. Hulten in IE. 
Mr. Rooney. Are there any further questions on this item? 
Mr. Foon. I would like the record to show that I would not want 
to see anything done that would jeopardize the continuation of the 
printing of these documents. It is just a question of how much we 
can afford, and at what time. I consider these documents very 
important, necessary, and essential to the State Department and the 
public at large. But it is just a question of how many dollars and 
for what project, in what year. That has nothing to do with this 
transfer of funds, which was obviously a flagrant violation of the 
wishes of the committee. 
Mr. Wiser. Mr. Flood, it is my responsibility to police the 
desires of this committee and if I have fallen down on that I want to 
find out myself and I intend to. 
(The following information was subsequently submitted to the 
committee :) 





































It was determined subsequently that the official allotment made by the Division 
of Budget for printing and binding chargeable to the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and 
expenses” was $604,000, as originally presented for 1951. The increase for foreign 
relations volumes from $28,000 to $70,650 was an internal adjustment by the 
Publications Division within the various items covered by the total allotment. 
Materials forwarded to the Government Printing Office as of February 28, 1951, 
would have created obligations of slightly over $37,000. Upon direction of the 
budget officer, materials have since been withdrawn so that the total obligations 
for 1951 will not exceed the original request of $28,000. 


Mr. Tuompson. During the past year, Mr. Chairman, a number of 
these scholarly organizations have passed resolutions in connection 
with the foreign relations volumes; for instance, the American Histori- 
cal Society 

Mr. Rooney. We have had that testimony; you were present when 
we had that testimony the other day; were you not? Do you want 
to be repetitious? 

Mr. Tuoompson. I thought we were talking about the testimony of 
the preceding year. 

Mr. Roongy. Did not Mr. Sargeant address himself to us on that 
yesterday? 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 





LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry. Gentlemen, we have now concluded the justifica- 
tions on the item “Salaries and expenses, Department of State,”’ and 
shall consider the proposed language changes which appear beginning 
at page 8 of the committee print. 

What is the reason for the deletion of the $1,000 limitation, for pay- 
ment of tort claims? 


TORT CLAIM LIMITATION 


Mr. Wixser. Public Law 830, dated September 23, 1950, repealed 
the various provisions of law requiring specific authorization of ex- 
penditures for this purpose in the appropriation act providing the 
funds. Therefore it is recommended that these provisions be deleted 
as being superfluous. 
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MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr, Roonry. Why have you added the new language, “‘purchase 
(not to exceed four) and”’ in connection with passenger motor vehicles, 
on page 8? 

Mr. Wiser. At the present time the Department is located in 25 
separate buildings, and with the recent expansion of employment, 
additional space will be required. The present plans call for the as- 
signment of the Longfellow Building and other buildings and in ad- 
dition more space will be required in the Potomac Park area, where 
the Department has already some space. 

Mr. Rooney. These are all for use in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WILBER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In how many buildings is the State Department 
located in the District at the present time? 

Mr. Wiser. I believe the figure 25 is correct, sir. Incidentally 
I would like to point out that the provision of funds for these busses 
is provided under the equipment request, $15,200. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you have any busses during World War II? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Mr. Wiser. I do not have that figure with me, but I think it was 
three or four; I am not sure. We have attempted to use some of 
our passenger-carrying cars for shuttle purposes, but they are entirely 
inadequate and are actually inefficient for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. Explain the elimination of language at the bottom 
of page 10 of the committee print, ‘and $1,400 in the case of all other 
such vehicles except station wagons,’ and so forth. 

Mr. Witser. Mr. Chairman, that is included in the general pro- 
visions of the Omnibus Act and, therefore, it is not necessary to have 
it in the individual bills. It may be that if you go back to the indi- 
vidual bills, you may wish to retain it. 


PURCHASE OF PASSENGER CARS AT $2,200 EACH 


Mr. Rooney. Turning to page 82 of the committee print what is 
your justification for the proposed section 107, for the purchase of 
motor vehicles? What harm would it do to retain the old language? 

Mr. Witper. It does not do any harm to leave the other one in, 
sir. I would be glad to explain the $2,200 paragraph, which we do 
need. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall give you the opportunity to explain that. 

Mr. Wiser. In our attempt to use to the maximum foreign credits, 
many times we can purchase vehicles overseas at a cost which would 
exceed the $1,400 figure by $700 or $800. This provides that we can 
go up as high as $2,200 and takes into consideration the transportation 
cost of an American-made car. 

Mr. Sreran. Using foreign credits? 

Mr. Wiser. Using foreign credits. 

Mr. Steran. Blocked currencies? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, sir. 
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PREPARATION OF TERRITORIAL PAPERS 


Mr. Roongy. Why do you recommend eliminating the provision— 
Provided further, That of the amount appropriated herein, not to exceed $30,000 
shall be expended for carrying out the provisions of the Act of July 1, 1945. 


Mr. Witzer. This provision covers the preparation of territorial 
papers, which function was transferred by Executive order from the 
Department of State to the GSA during the current fiscal year. There- 


fore, this language is no longer required in the Department, as a result 
of Reorganization Plan No. 20. 


Mr. Kooney. If there are no other questions, thank you, gentlemen. 


Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951. 


INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY AND WATER COMMISSION, 
UNITED STATES AND MEXICO 


WITNESSES 


FRANK B. CLAYTON, COUNSEL 

Cc. M. AINSWORTH, PRINCIPAL ENGINEER 

COLLINS CLAYTON, ACCOUNTANT 

HAROLD C. HERRICK, JR., BUREAU OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES. 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | | | 1952 estimate 


Coe Set MET? Stead: Reece ae eee 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | a 


Appropriation or estimate $1, 120, 000 | $1,000,000 | — $1, 200, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_................____-- 8, 826 | 
Savings under sec. 1214 


Total direct obligations 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
Reimbursements for services performed... -_- 


Total obligations L 102, 182 | 900, 000 1, 200;000 











Obligations by activities 





Description | ss 1950 actual | 1951 estimate "1952 estimate 





| 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| 


. Preliminary surveys and investigations__ i $98, 518 | $65, 000 | $100, 000 
. Operation and maintenance __- 618, 628 | 462, 000 | 680, 000 
. General administration and engineering _. <2 oSoaae seee iwakion 384, 028 | 373, 000 4 420, 000 


Total direct obligations __.__________- = 101, co % 900, 000 | 


1 200, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


. Operation and maintenance 
3. Genera] administration and engine ering. 


Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations 
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Obligations by objects 



































Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 
Total number of permanent dl i ig ee 293 249 257 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions..................._- 3 2 2 
Average number of all employees--.-_.............-..------.-. 234 227 243 
Personal service obligations: 
Ne ne caubeavenacmenchans $722, 641 $705, 681 $795, 983 
Part-time and temporary positions... ..._..._- 13,817 9,017 10, 017 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base i } 2, 500 
Payment above basic rates.............-.-..-..----.-....- 10, 883 9, 878 11, 000 
Total personal service obligations. _....................- 749, 673 724, 576 819, 500 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS a : 
I a eo meer ewnmeels 749, 647 724, 576 819, 500 
ES SSE NPE Ra GER TES hg Si Sa a a 16, 059 17, 500 17, 500 
ee NE RE eae 3, 104 3, 000 5, 000 
04 Communication services__.................-----.----.---. 6, 627 7,000 7, 000 
ee ot cin wuniebaonelnas. 17, 107 18, 000 18, 000 
EEE: 2, 841 3, 000 3, 000 
G7 Other contractual serviess.............................. 101, 988 11, 000 90, 000 
Services performed ad Ghar aeneis........«..22<-cccex 3, 495 5, 000 5, 000 
Supplies _ Re uet es ae aS aaa eas ame 177, 520 100, 924 200, 000 
cn debatkts lads dukh~ 19, 894 10, 000 35, 000 
13 Refunds, nat endemic ee SR ee 
| SI Oe ae SEN 1, 101, 174 900, 000 1, 200, 000 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
ob, Sas CIES Sarre gee ge Me aE CLES * Ra 6 ON Sa 
Se nn tn nw ee nwuenroanen |, Ae Rela 
Total reimbursable obligations---......................- 8 OIE SORE! a 
eth itantiene. A 1, 102, 182 900, 000 1, 200, 000 














Mr. Rooney. 


The first item we have for the committee considera- 


tion this morning is the requested appropriation for the International 
Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, which 
appears, beginning at page 32 of the committee print and page 392 
of the justifications, entitled “Summary of requirements, fiscal year 
1952,” which we shall insert in the record at this point, together with 
the table appearing on page 396 of the justifications. 


(The statements referred to follow:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 





























PRIA CHEER NII 6 66 no saiels Scenic rnwensucsnnauncadneccipwaayimanncnsiewwes $1, 000, 000 
Deduct savings under sec. 1214, Public Law 759............----------.-----.------------------ —100, 000 
EE ee ee. ee SOE EE ER CEE ee Oe Re eee re ae ne Gann 900, 000 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 
Requirements 
Difference 
By projects or functions increase (+) 
1951 1952 decrease (—) 
adjusted 
gg a a ee $65, 000 $100, 000 +$35, 000 
2. Operation and Maintenance - sic 462, 000 680, 000 +218, 000 
3. General Administration and engineering - - saa de 373, 000 420, 000 +47. 000 
Total requirements... Pana ee ek 900, 000 | 1, 200, 000 +300, 000 +300, 000 
en od nkig no nngestenneare ietasiepseciebinltteatannigualiin nec: 1, 200, 000 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952—Continued 

















1950 actual 1951 appropriated 1952 estimate 
Number 
| employed 
Average | Nov. 30, 
employ- Cost {Positions}; Cost |Positions} Cost 1950 
ment 
Personal services: 
NS arenes 234 | $735, 830 249 | $715, 559 257 | $809, 483 216 
TD cicinnnncndnarsenie 3 13, 817 2 9, 017 2 |. Se IN 
. exh aul 8 Ca STR ara 237 | 749, 647 251 | 724, 576 259 | 819, 500 |_......._- 
Other objects of expenditure____|........-- 351, 527 }.....---.- | et ee ene 980/600 i... send 
Savings ee 18, 826 Se ee Oe es Oe es ee 
Total estimate of appro- 
eS WERE SER SIT ESET: i 298, O00 to0....-238 900, 000 j..-......- 1, 200, 000 j........ ues 


























GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Roonny. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Clayton? 
Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be made a part of the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


The International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mexico, 
consists of the United States Section with headquarters in El Paso, Tex., and the 
Mexican Section with headquarters in Ciudad Judrez, Mexizo, and has in all 
respects the status of an international body. It was created by the Governments 
of the United States and Mexico in order to provide a practical solution of certain 
engineering problems arising on the boundary and requiring joint action of the 
two Governments. 

The Commission was established pursuant to the treaty of March 1, 1889, 
relating to questions and differences arising on the fluvial boundary between the 
United States and Mexico. It has been charged with additional functions by the 
treaty of March 20, 1905, relating to the elimination of detached areas formed on 
the fluvial boundary by action of the boundary streams; the treaty of February 1, 
1933, relating to the rectification of the Rio Grande in the El Paso-Judrez Valley; 
the treaty of February 3, 1944, relating to the equitable distribution between the 
two countries and maximum utilization of the waters of the Rio Grande and the 
Colorado and Tijuana Rivers; and by special agreements effected by exchange of 
notes between the two Governments relating to various engineering problems of 
an international character and requiring joint action, which have arisen on the 
boundary. 

Because of their international character, these problems are properly within the 
jurisdiction of the Department of State of the United States and the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations of Mexico. Under the treaty of 1944, the United States Section 
of the Commission functions under the policy supervision of the Department of 
State and the Mexican Section under the policy supervision of the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations. 

The estimates for fiscal year 1952, in the total amount of $17,450,000, are divided 
into three appropriations: 

(1) $1,200,000 for salaries and expenses of the United States Section of the 
Commission in carrying on its activities under various treaties with Mexico and 
laws of Congress: 

(2) $16,200,000 for construction projects; and 

(3) $50,000 for the enced fund with which to combat floods at points on 
the Rio Grande projects. é 

All of the projects for which funds are requested have been previously author- 
ized by treaty or statute, and all are now under construction. No new construction 
projects are involved. Several are nearing completion. 

While members of my staff are here today to present the details of our program, 
I would like to make a few general remarks about certain features of the budget 
estimates. 
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SALARIES AND EXPENSES 


The budget estimate of $1,200,000 for “Salaries and expenses” is $300,000 
more than the appropriation for fiscal year 1951. Most of this increase— 
$218,000—is for maintenance and operation of completed or nearly completed 
projects. These projects have proved their usefulness over the years in flood 
control, water conservation, and border sanitation, but in order to preserve these 
benefits the works already constructed must be adequately maintained. In 
prior years maintenance work was paid for largely out of construction funds as 
“maintenance and operation during construction.” Recently, however, as 
projects neared completion and construction funds were curtailed, this work has 
been carried on under the appropriation ‘‘Salaries and expenses.” 

Preliminary survey work has increased largely as a result of requirements 
under the Mexican Water Treaty of February 3, 1944. Among the preliminary 
surveys now being carried on or to be carried on jointly by the United States 
and Mexican Sections of the Commission are flood studies on the Rio Grande, 
authorized by article 6 of the treaty; lower Colorado River flood control, author- 
ized by article 13; Tijuana River development, authorized by article 16; Santa 
Cruz River development, authorized by article 3; the proposed Anzalduas diver- 
sion dam, under article 6 of the treaty, and as a part of the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project, which I shall later mention, and the proposed recapture 
storage dam, known as the Garza Dam, in connection with the International 
Dams project. The Garza Dam and Reservoir site is located on the Rio Grande 
about 20 miles below the Falcon Dam site. It will be studied by the Commission 
as a possible recapture reservoir to receive and reregulate water from the Falcon 
Dam in order that releases may be made through the Falcon power plants in 
excess of the irrigation demand in both countries. Such use would permit the 
generation of power at the Falcon plants in such a manner as to have its highest 
commercial value, and has been in contemplation since the installation of power 
facilities at Falcon was authorized by the Congress. 

These additional duties also account for a slight increase in the general admin- 
istration and engineering activities of the United States Section, carried on in 
cooperation with the Mexican Section. 


CONSTRUCTION 


By far the largest and most important project under construction by the Com- 
mission is the Faleon Dam and power project on the Rio Grande, provided for by 
the treaty of 1944. The construction work on this dam was allocated between 
the United States and Mexican sections of the Commission in accordance with 
their respective treaty obligations, and by agreement between the two Govern- 
ments, as previously reported to the Congress. Contracts for the American and 
Mexican portions of the work on the dam were awarded simultaneously by the 
United States and Mexican sections in the latter part of October 1950, and actual 
construction work under these two contracts was commenced early in December. 
The United States contract was based on a low bid of approximately $7,800,000. 
In addition, contracts have been awarded by the United States section for other 
services and materials in connection with the dam, including steel, eement, and 
other materials, penstocks, turbines, generators, road and utility relocations, 
Government buildings and the like, aggregating about $6,125,000. Additional 
lands are being acquired for the reservoir site, the total cost of which is estimated 
at about $4,500,000. Highway relocation is estimated to cost about $3,200,000. 
Additional materials to be furnished by the Government, other construction 
contracts, and engineering and overhead will amount to $14,375,000. Contract 
earnings under these various contracts for the balance of this fiscal vear are esti- 
mated in an aggregate amount approximating available funds. It is difficult 
accurately to estimate contract earnings 18 months in advance. It is now esti- 
mated that $15,000,000 requested for fiseal year 1952 will be sufficient to cover 
the cost for that year. However, if constructidh advances more rapidly than 
now contemplated it may be necessary to submit to the Congress a request for a 
supplemental appropriation for the latter part of fiscal year 1952. Under the 
treaty and under the contract specifications, the work must be completed by No- 
vember 1953, thus allowing approximately 3 years for its completion. 

In keeping with Presidential directives, other construction work by the United 
States section is being held toa minimum. The sum of $1,000,000 is included in 
the 1952 budget estimates for projects, including detail plans preparation, other 
than the International Dams project. No funds are included for boundary fence, 
and no new construction projects are involved. The Falcon Dam project is of 
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special importance because it is a mandatory treaty undertaking being constructed 
as a joint international project with Mexico; because it will furnish power to defense 
industries in south Texas; and because it will furnish flood protection and a de- 
pendable water supply for highly productive food- and cotton-producing areas 
and industries in both countries. 


LOWER BIO GRANDE FLOOD CONTROL AND THE ANZALDUAS DIVERSION DAM 


Perhaps a short statement should be made about the lower Rio Grande flood- 
control project, and particularly the diversion dam feature of it. This is a joint 
project with Mexico, antedating the 1944 treaty. The United States portion 
includes a levee system along the United States bank of the Rio Grande and 
floodways located on the United States side of the river between Penitas, Tex., 
and the Gulf of Mexico, including about 300 miles of levee, 130 miles of floodway, 
and numerous structures. This portion of the project is nearing completion. 
The original plan included two international diversion structures in the river, but 
Mexico withheld its approval of the diversion dams feature pending agreement on 
a division of the waters of the Rio Grande between the two countries. The treaty 
of 1944 constitutes such an agreement, and the Commission has now entered into 
a minute providing for a diversion dam in the river near Anzalduas as part of the 
flood-control project. This dam will serve to divide the floodwaters between the 
floodways in the United States and Mexico. Mexico also intends to use the dam 
for the diversion of irrigation waters allocated to it, and a similar use may be made 
of the dam in the United States, provided a canal system is built by interested 
agencies in the United States to carry a portion of the waters so diverted. The 
estimated cost of this dam is $6,500,000, of which the United States share is one- 
half, or $3,250,000. No part of this is included in the 1952 estimates as the 
agreement with Mexico for the construction of the dam had not been consum- 
mated at the time the 1952 budget was prepared. The minute has now been 
approved by the Government of Mexico, and subject to the approval of the 
Congress, by the Department of State of the United States. Subject to approval 
by the President, a supplemental estimate may therefore be submitted at a later 
date covering this feature. - 

In conclusion, I would like to point out that the border relations between the 
United States and Mexico are now at the highest point ever attained. This is 
due in large part to the activities of the Commission in engaging in joint projects to 
provide international flood control, conservation of water, sanitation, stabilization 
of the river boundary line, and the removal of various physical causes of border 
friction. In achieving this harmony, the works provided by the Commission have 
been of great tangible benefits in improving the economy of the two countries 
and removing or relieving health menaces caused by international sewage and 
pollution problems. The additional projects provided for by the 1944 water 
treaty should, in future years, preserve and improve this condition. 


INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. According to the statement on page 396, Mr. Clayton, 
it would appear that you are requesting an increase of eight positions 
under this item. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayton. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And an increase of $200,000 in the appropriation; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. $300,000 in the appropriation request for 
the item, “Salaries and expenses,’’ yes; that is $200,000 more than 
was appropriated, which takes into account $100,000 deduction which 
was made under Public Law 759. 


Fatcon Dam 


Mr. Roonry. You might tell us in general what the present situ- 
ation is in regard to the Falcon Dam? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. The contracts, Mr. Chairman, both by 
the United States section and the Mexican section were let in the 
latter part of October last. 
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Mr. Rooney. Not until last October? 
Mr. Frank B. Cuayron. No. And construction started early in 
December. 
CONTRACT AWARD 


The United States contract was let to a joint enterprise consisting 
of seven corporations and partnerships including the Lytle Co. of 
Sioux City. 

Mr. Roonry. What was that name? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The Lytle Co., which is a large construc- 
tion firm. I have a list of the firms that joined in that bid if the 
committee would be interested in seeing it. 

Mr. Rooney. I think that list should be on the record. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. The successful bid was made by an organi- 
zation known as the Falcon Dam Constructors, which consists of the 
firms of C. F. Lytle & Co., Sioux City, lowa; Foley Bros., Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn.; Massman Construction Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo.; 
Tellepsen Construction Co., Houston, Tex.; Edward Peterson Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.; San Ore Construction Co., McPherson, Kans.; and 
Amis Construction Co., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Two kinds of bids were received: One was an A bid, and the other 
a B bid. The A bid was an unqualified bid, regardless of whe got 
the contract on the Mexican side. The contractors were permitted 
to bid in the alternative, to divide the bid, depending upon some 
particular firm or corporation getting the bid on the Mexican side. 

The C. F. Lytle Co. submitted the lowest B bid, which was also 
the lowest of all bids, which was $7,801,064. 

There were eight bids received, ranging from that figure of $7,801,064 
up to $17,250,000. 

As it turned out the same organization, which was incorporated 
under the Mexican Jaw under a different name, also submitted the 
lowest bid in Mexico, so that we had the advantage of getting the 
B bid of the Lytle Co. associates, which was the lowest of all of them 
and lower than the A bid. 


COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. Roonry. What are the provisions with respect to completion? 
Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. The completion date is fixed as the latter 
part of October 1953. The treaty required that the dam be completed 
by November 8, 1953, and liquidated damages are provided for failure 
to complete by the time fixed in the contract. 
Mr. ArnswortH. The completion date is the latter part of Septem- 
ber. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. September? 

Mr. ArnswortuH. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Which dam are you referring to now? 

Mr. Rooney. The Falcon Dam. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I have a map, if the committee wishes 
to see it. It is the lowest of the international dams provided for by 
the treaty. It is on the lower part of the Rio Grande about 75 miles 
below Laredo, Tex. I have pointed out on the map just where the 
location of the Falcon Dam is. 
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PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


Mr. Rooney. Going back to the item, ‘‘Salaries and expenses,” 
page 392 of the justifications: What is your justification for the 
$100,000 requested for the project “ Preliminary surveys’’? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. That is broken down, Mr. Chairman, 
into $30,000 for Rio Grande flood studies, that is, on the Rio Grande, 
below Fort Quitman to the Gulf. 

Mr. Rooney. A detailed explanation of this project appears on 
pages 397 and 398 which pages will be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Preliminary surveys 


Obligations: 
es ga BP ah ep a eS an nm ares Goi me $98, 518 
ee ee ee mae ad SaaS. babe cae e ewes 65, 000 
Ne na aie ee, A ee Ad So ew ne 100, 000 
a ei ea as eh i a rain ee Hahah een glial ee ew mse 35, 000 


Rio Grande flood studies, Texas.—These studies, authorized by article 6 of the 
water treaty of 1944, are presently concerned with the study of floods as they 
occur and the nature, extent, and location of flood damages. It appears that 
flood-damage centers exist at Presidio, Del Rio, Eagle Pass, and Laredo. It 
appears at this time that the construction of the international storage dams pro- 
vided for in the water treaty of 1944 will not provide adequate flood control at 
these communities. Presidio is above all proposed dams and the Devils River 
and Pecos River enter the Rio Grande above the other three named cities and 
between dams presently being considered. 

Lower Colorado River flood control.—Article 13 of the water treaty of 1944 
specifically provides for this study. Concurrently with the preliminary surveys, 
detail plans for some phases are being made. The work contemplated will con- 
sist essentially of levees and river rectification. 

Tijuana River development.—This study is authorized by article 16 of the water 
treaty of 1944. Water supply on this international stream is an acute problem. 
It appears from present knowledge that the most feasible solution of the problem 
may be the construction of a series of low reservoirs to store floodwaters and 
recharge ground waters rather than let floodwaters waste to the ocean. 

Santa Cruz River development.—The Santa Cruz River rises in the United 
States, flows into Mexico then returns to the United States, ultimately to be 
tributary to the Gila River. It was called to the attention of the Commission 
that the city of Nogales, Sonora, in improving its domestic water-supply system 
was endangering the water supply of Nogales, Ariz. When this problem was 
called to the attention of the Commission, a reconnaissance was made and the 
Commissioners determined, under authority of article 3 of the water treaty of 
1944, that further study should promptly be undertaken. Accordingly, survey 
work was initiated in 1949 to determine an equitable division of waters of the 
river and the means that could be developed to conserve each nation’s share of 
that water. This study is being continued. 

Anzalduas Dam.—The lower Rio Grande flood-control project has been under- 
taken in conformance with a general plan recommended jointly by the two 
Commissioners of the International Boundary and Water Commission on Septem- 
ber 3, 1932. 

The plan included not only floodways and levees in each country but also 
international diversion works. While the United States approved the plan in 
full and construction of the United States features was authorized to be initiated 
with funds made available by the Public Works Administration on August 1, 1933, 
and the Mexican Government initiated work in Mexico late in 1932, the latter 
Government deferred consideration of diversion structures in the absence of an 
agreement on the allocation of water. The water treaty of 1944 now constitutes 
this agreement on the allocation of water. Accordingly, the two Commissioners 
have agreed informally upon the general location and characteristics of a diversion 
dam near Anzalduas as one of the diversion structures included in the joint 
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flood-control project. The funds requested will provide for the United States 
portion of preliminary surveys upon which to base recommendations to the two 
Governments. 


Garza Dam.—The Garza Dam and Reservoir site is located on the Rio Grande 
about 20 miles below the Falcon Dam site. It will be studied for use as a possible 
recapture reservoir to receive water at times when the releases through the Falcon 
power plants are in excess of the irrigation demand in both countries. Such use 
would permit the generation of power at the Falcon plants in such a manner as 
to have its highest commercial value. This study is among those authorized by 
the water treaty of 1944. 


RIO GRANDE FLOOD STUDIES 


Mr. Rooney. $30,000 of this request is for Rio Grande flood 
studies? 


Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. 
Mr. Roonry. What else? 


LOWER COLORADO RIVER 


Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. $20,000 for lower Colorado River flood 
control. That is the same as we had for this fiscal year. That is a 
treaty item, that provides for the joint flood control studies between 
the two sections of the Commission, below the Davis Dam on the 
Colorado River, extending below the United States line into Mexico. 


TIJUANA RIVER 


The third item, $10,000, is for the Tijuana River development, 
which is the same amount as this item for 1951, and which is pro- 
vided for under article 16 of the treaty. The waters of the Tijuana 
River were not divided by the treaty as they were on the Colorado 
River and the Rio Grande, and this provides for a study of the water 
supply to determine what division should be made between the two 
countries and what can be done to conserve that water, perhaps, in 
the way of storage and flood control. 

It is one of the principal sources of water supply for the city of 
San Diego in the United States and the city of Tijuana in Mexico. 


SANTA CRUZ RIVER 


The next item is for the Santa Cruz River development, $20,000, 
which is the same amount as for this fiscal year. 

The Santa Cruz River rises in the United States, flows into Mexico 
and returns to the United States and is a tributary of the Gila River. 

This study is made under article 3 of the water treaty, relating to 
the use of water for domestic purposes. The river is studied to 
determine whether it can afford a water supply for Nogales, Sonora, 
and Nogales, Ariz. The situation there is that the water supply of 
Nogales, Ariz., was being endangered by developments in Mexico 
by allowing the stream to be diverted by the city of Nogales, Sonora. 
And, these studies are to determine what supply can be made available 
to both cities and how it can be conserved and augmented. 


ANZALDUAS DAM 


The next item is $10,000 for studies of the Anzalduas Dam. 


The 
item for this year was $15,000. 
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The Anzalduas Dam is in connection with the lower Rio Grande 
flood-control project. 

At the time the original plans were drawn between the two countries 
for the lower Rio Grande flood control, provision was made for two 
diversion dams to divert the floodwaters between the two countries. 
The plans were approved by the Joint Commission, except that 
Mexico did not approve, at that time, the construction of the diversion 
dams, because there was no treaty in effect allocating the waters of 
the Rio Grande between the two countries. 

After the ratification of the treaty, which now constitutes the agree- 
ment for the diversion, a restudy has been made of what will be needed, 
and it has been determined so far that perhaps no more than one dam 
will be needed, instead of two; that is, one will serve the purposes of 
the two countries. 

Mexico has built a canal to the location of the Anzalduas Dam and 
proposes to use the water diverted at that place, both for flood control 
and irrigation, 

The purpose of this study is to determine specifically the site, make 
foundation borings, and determine the cost. 

Mr. Roonry. How long has this study been going on? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton, I believe the first appropriation we had 
for this was for the fiscal year 1951, $15,000. 

Mr. Rooney, Is $10,000, sufficient to make the studies in the 
coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. 


GARZA DAM 


Mr. Rooney. Tell us about the Garza Dam. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The Garza Dam is on the Rio Grande 
about 20 miles below the Falcon site. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the amount allocated for the preliminary 
survey? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. $10,000. The tentative site for that 
dam is about 20 miles below the Falcon Dam. It is studied for use 
as a possible recapture reservoir to permit the release of water through 
the power plant at the Falcon Dam, in excess of the irrigation de- 
mands, so that it can be recaptured below without loss, the purpose 
of that being to firm up the power from that dam and make it more 
commercially salable, have a higher commercial value. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Rooney. The second subdivision of this requested appropria- 
tion is ‘‘Operation and maintenance,” for which there is a request 
of $680,000 for the fiscal year 1952, an increase of $218,000. Why 
have you requested this particular increase? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. That is also allocated between projects. 
The first one, the El] Paso Rio Grande project, which consists of the 
rectification below El Paso, constructed under the treaty with Mexico, 
in 1933. 

Mr. Rooney. And the amount allocated to this project is $400,000? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. $400,000 for that and canalization proj- 
ect, which is above El Paso, in New Mexico. The two were lumped 
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together for the purpose of operation and maintenance, and they are 
handled by the same superintendent and largely by the same crews, 
so that we maintain only one fund for the operation and maintenance. 

The increase in that item over last year is $100,000. There was 
$300,000 allocated for this fiscal year 1951. 

But in addition to the $300,000 we did expend a certain amount 
from the construction fund for maintenance and operation during 
construction. 

I have on¥the map here; Mr. Chairman, if you care to look at it, 
the places wherejthese operation and maintenance works are to be 
carried on. 

However, generally speaking, it consists of replacement of parts of 
the channel and levee where damaged by flood, and keeping the flood- 
way clean of vegetation. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a map showing this area? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. This is a map of the Rio Grande 
rectification project, below El Paso oa extending from 
El Paso down to Fort Quitman, about 88 to 90 miles. This is upside 
down, but perhaps the committee can follow it over here. The work 
being done on that side (indicating) is for repair of the levee, and to 
keep the floodway clean of vegetation, and replacing revetments, and 
of keeping the channel and floodway cleaned out. 

The next map is a map of the canalization project, about 100 miles 
above El Paso, and the operation and maintenance work on that is 
similar to that below El Paso on the rectification project. 

We have an item later on which we will discuss, Construction. 
This extends into New Mexico about 100 miles [indicating]. 

The next item is the lower Rio Grande flood-control project, we have 
just discussed, and the request for 1952 is $219,500 as against an 
allocation for that in 1951 of $105,000. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE AFTER CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. What do you mean by this language: 


The increase in 1952 is required to cover the cost of that part of the 1951 
program which must be deferred due to lack of funds, and to a revision in the 
appropriation plan which will provide for the salaries and expenses appropriation 
to assume such costs as on other projects, rather than following the previous 
procedure of allotting construction appropriation funds for the major part of the 
program. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. It has been our practice until recently 
to pay for the operation and maintenance of this project out of 
construction funds, as operation and maintenance during construction. 
It is now our desire to carry the operation and maintenance in the 
“Salaries and expenses’? appropriation. 

During this fiscal year we have expended and anticipate expending 
out of construction funds $275,000 for operation and maintenance in 
addition to the $105,000 that was specifically allocated for operation 
and maintenance during 1951. 


REDUCTION UNDER SECTION 1214 


Mr. Rooney. Was the amount appropriated by the Congress re- 
duced to make up part of the $550,000,000 cut the President was di- 
rected to make? 
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Mr. Wiser. $100,000 was reduced under section 1214 in this item. 
Mr. Rooney. So that you actually had how much? 


SUPPLEMENTING OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE FUNDS 


Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. We actually, for “Operation and mainte- 
nance,” had $105,000 in 1951, which we had to supplement with con- 
struction funds, so that actually 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. To supplement the operation and main- 
tenance to the extent of $275,000 from the construction fund, so that 
actually we spent $380,500 in 1951 for operation and maintenance. 
That means the request for this year for “Operation and amintenance”’ 
is $161,000 less than was spent for that purpose in 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. Why is that? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuaytron. Why is it less? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. Perhaps it should not be less. 

Mr. Roonry. Why is it less? That is your final estimate. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayron. It is not the original estimate, Mr. 
Rooney. The amount that is allocated for this purpose—it is hard to 
specify, because there are a great many items touched upon. I think 
Mr. Ainsworth can speak to that point better than I, about the differ- 
ent purposes. 

Mr. Arnswortu. Originally we did ask for considerably more than 
$219,500. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that? 

Mr. Ainswortu. The original estimate for operation and main- 
tenance 

Mr. Roonry. You are talking about what you requested of the 
Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not know that you are not supposed to bring 
that up here? 

Mr. ArinswortuH. The reason I referred 

Mr. Roonnry. This is the budget of the President and you are 
supposed to present it to the Congress, 

Mr. Arnswortu. Yes. It is hard to answer your question without 
stating that we need more than this request of $219,500 to properly 
operate and maintain the project. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you mean by “properly”? Have you not 
been doing it properly before? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Yes; but, as Mr. Clayton explained, we have 
been using construction funds for a number of years, under the 
authority under which we can operate and maintain projects from 
construction funds as long as construction is going on. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the amount expended for operation and 
maintenance in fiscal year 1950? 

Mr. Couurns Ciayton. The total amount was $619,610. 

Mr. Rooney. And what was it the year before that? 

Mr. Couurns Crayton. I do not have it for 1949 with me. We 
can submit it later. 

Mr. Rooney. Include it in the record, at this point. 
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(The information requested follows:) 


The amount expended for operation and maintenance in fiscal year 1949 was 
$540,394. 


GAGING STATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Gaging stations.” 
Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. There has been allocated in our request 
for gaging stations for the next fiscal year the amount of $22,500, 
which is the same amount that was allotted for this fiscal year 1951. 
That is for operation by the United States section of 8 gaging stations 
on United States tributaries and 14 on the main stream. This 
$22,500, however, is needed primarily to rehabilitate and reconstruct 
gaging stations that existed prior to the time of this treaty, and which 
under the treaty provisions will need to be repaired and rehabilitated. 
The entire p ogram for that is $200,000, and this item of $22,500 
represents a portion of that program of rehabilitation. 


WESTERN LAND BOUNDARY FENCE 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision is the ‘‘Western land boundary 
fence’’? 
Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. Western land boundary fence; the re- 


quest for the next fiscal year is $15,000, which is the same amount 
allowed for this fiscal year. 


RIO GRANDE BANK PROTECTION 


Mr. Rooney. How much of the total appropriation request is allo- 
cated to the Rio Grande bank protection? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. None for operation and maintenance, Mr. 
Chairman. We have an item in here for construction, later on, but 
there is nothing under operation and maintenance. 


MORELOS DAM 


Mr. Rooney. What is the request for the Morelos Dam? 
Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. For the Morelos Dam, the request for 
this fiscal year is $9,500, which is the same as that allowed for the 
fiscal year 1951; that is, the amount requested for 1952 is $9,500. 

The Morelos Dam, by the way, is a diversion dam, constructed 
under the water treaty, on the lower Colorado River, on the interna- 
tional reaches of the river, extending between Arizona on the east and 
Lower California on the west. 

Under the treaty the dam is supposed to be operated by the Joint 
Commission, by the United States Section and the Mexican Section, 
and the $9,500 is to permit us to have representatives in the operation 
of that dam. 


DOUGLAS-AGUA PRIETA SANITATION 


Mr. Roonry. How much did you allocate to the project known as 
the Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation? 


Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. Sanitation, $6,000 for the fiscal year 1952. 
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ALAMO CANAL 


Mr. Roongy. And for the Alamo canal? 


Mr. Frank B. Crayton. $7,500, the same amount as for this 
fiscal year. 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND ENGINEERING 


Mr. Roonry. What are the details concerning the requested appro- 
priation for $420,000 for general administration and engineering, an 
increase of $47,000? What is the purpose of this increase for the next 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. That is divided into three parts: The 
administration, which provides mostly for the El Paso headquarters 
of the Commissioner, the consulting engineer, the supervisory staff, 
the legal and administrative force, including secretarial services, 
communication and records control, and so on. 

Mr. Rooney. You have about 10 or 12 lines in the justification, to 
cover this item amounting to $420,000. 

Mr. Wiper. I have a breakdown here by projects, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for the increase in personnl serv- 
ices from $308,025 in 1951 to $351,767 requested for 1952? 

Mr. Cotuins Crayton. That is to restore positions that were 
temporarily abolished in fiscal 1951, due to the deduction of $100,000 
in accordance with Public Law 759. There are four positions that we 
would like to restore. 

Mr. Rooney. What positions are they? 

Mr. Coturms Crayton. Two engineers, one accounting clerk and 
one personnel clerk. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I have that $420,000 broken down be- 
tween the three categories of administration, engineering, and water 
control, if the committee would like to have that. 

Mr. Roonry. May I see that? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I have that written out here. 

For administration, there has been $230,000 allocated; for engineer- 
ing, $45,000; and for the office of water control, $145,000; making 
the total of $420,000. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation for the increase of $3,000 
under other contractual services? 

Mr. Coutuins Crayton. That is for photostats, blueprints, repairs 
to office and water control equipment, such as water stage recorders 
and various recording instruments and office equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Couns Ciayton. I do not have the detailed estimate here 
item by item. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have a breakdown of the $3,000? 

Mr. Coxtuins Ciayton. No; not in dollars. That covers various 
contractual services that we need. 

Mr. Rooney. You are being very general, to say the least, are you 

not? 

. nae Cotuins Crayton. I can furnish that if you wish it in more 
etail. 
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SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. Under “Operation and maintenance,” I note a re- 
aveted increase for ‘Supplies and materials” from $83,924 to $183,000. 

1at is the reason for making that request? 

Mr. Couuins CLayton. That is for the increased operation and 
maintenance activities, general supplies and materials. I do not have 
a detailed breakdown. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure? 

Mr. Couuins CLayton. Through engineering estimates and reports. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the best answer you can give us? 

Mr. Couurns Crayton. At this time it is, sir. I do not have the 
detailed figures with me. 

Mr. Rooney. Why not? 

Mr. Cours Ciayton. The material is quite bulky and—— 

Mr. Rooney. $100,000 

Mr. Coturns Ciayton. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Roongy. A $100,000 item and you do not have any details? 
What is the reason for the requested increase from $2,000 in the 
current fiscal year to $44,000 in the coming fiscal year under “Other 
contractual services?’ 





INCREASE FOR OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Couurns Ciayron. $40,000 is for operation and maintenance, 

use of equipment on the lower Rio Grande flood-control project. 
on; Rooney. What kind of equipment? What is the breakdown 
of that! 

Mr. Couiins Ciayton. That is for tractors and trucks. Rather 
than purchase equipment for the operation and maintenance project on 
the lower Rio Grande to be used exclusively for that project, we use 
the construction equipment on a reimbursable rental basis. That is 
the justification for $40,000 on the lower Rio Grande. 

Mr. Rooney. You are surely engaging in generalities this morning. 
Can you give us any of the details of how you arrived at this figure 
of $44,000 other than to tell me that it was done through engineering 
prognostications? 

Mr. Coutirns Crayton. I do not have my cost reports, the details 
of them, here. 

PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. Let us discuss the item ‘‘Personal services.”” In the 
current fiscal year you have $367,776 for personnel under “Operation 
and maintenance’ and you are now requesting $416,960. How do 
you account for that requested increase? 

Mr. Cotirns Ciayton. Where are we now, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. “Operation and maintenance, personal services.”’ 

Mr. Couuins Cuayton. $49,184 in personal services. 

Mr. Rooney. I suppose we get that by deducting $367,776 from 
$416,960? 

Mr. Couutns Cayton. Yes, sir. We would like to restore four 
positions. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Mr. Coutuins Ciayton. Four; two engineering aides for the field 
survey parties and a property and supply clerk, another engineering 
aide, to be used on preliminary survey work and operation and 
maintenance work for the field parties. 
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Mr. Rooney. What would be the grades of these people if the 
increase were granted? 

Mr. Couuirns Ciayton. Two of them are GS-6. 

Mr. Rooney. At how much per year? 4 

Mr. Cotiins Ciayton. GS-6 at $3,450; that is, two of them at 
$3,450. The two engineering aides are GS-5; that is $3,100. 

Mr. Rooney. That adds to $13,100 rather than $49,184. 

Mr. Couiins Ciayton. Yes, sir; that is correct. The difference 
is a decrease in our lapse adjustment figure. During 1951 we had to 
effect quite a drastic reduction in forces in the first part of the fiscal 
year, the first 6 months of this year. As a result our lapse was much 
greater, due to a half year’s savings on these positions. As we have 
the positions set up now, we have them set up for the full year in 
1952. That reduces the lapse in accordance. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of this do you allocate for that purpose? 

Mr. Couurns Crayton. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Rooney. Let us start off clean. The difference between 
$367,776 and $416,960 is how much? 

Mr. Couuins Ciayton. $49,184. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the $49,184? 

Mr. Coutts Ciayton. $13,000-and-something —— 

Mr. Rooney. $13,100. - 

Mr. Couutns Ciayton. $13,100 is for the new positions. We have 
in this lapse adjustment figure $39,151; that is, less in 1952 than it 
will be in 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you have given me a figure of $52,251. 

Mr. Couiins Ciayton. That totals $52,251. 

Mr. Arnswortu. Part of that personnel was on preliminary surveys, 
I think you said—new personnel. He is talking about operation and 
maintenance. 

Mr. Couns Citayton. We have some pluses here, sir. I have this 
worked out a little differently here, sir. There are some within-grade 
promotions, which result in a plus. I have it broken down between 
operation and maintenance and administrative services. 

Portions of salaries—this is a deduct figure—portions of salaries 
paid from other accounts, I have set up at $1,661. That is when we 
use our operation and maintenance force account to combat floods, 
where the salary is charged directly to the emergency flood protection 
appropriation. That would be a minus figure of $1,661. 

Mr. Rooney. Now we have $50,590. 

Mr. Cotuins Crayton. This is a minus figure. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I just deducted it from $52,251. 

How is it that there never is a time when International Boundary 
and Water Commission comes up here that they can give us accurate 
figures? They give us the general impression that they do not gen- 
erally know what they are doing. 

Mr. Couurns Ciayton. That leaves $594 to explain here. 


PRELIMINARY SURVEYS 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. Under “Preliminary surveys,’ what is the explana- 


tion of the requested increase of $34,000 for “other contractual 
services’’? 
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Mr. Co.utns Ciayton. That is for aerial surveys, work to be per- 
formed by the Corps of Engineers on storm studies. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent? 

Mr. Couns CLayton. To what extent the surveys will be required? 
Is that the question, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Do you “eo any details? 

Mr. Cotumns Crayron. No; I have no details to support these 
aerial surveys. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on the item of ‘Salaries and 
expenses, International Boundary and Water Commission’’? 















NEW CONSTRUCTION 





Mr. FLoop. How much of this is new construction work? 
Mr. Frank B. Cuayron. There is no new construction work. The 
biggest single item is the Falcon Dam. There is $200,000 allocated 
to the upper dam. 

Mr. Fioop. The Falcon Dam was started last year? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. Yes, sir. Of course, what we have been 
discussing, Mr. Flood, is salaries and expenses. ‘There is no construc- 
tion in that. There is maintenance and operation of the completed 
or nearly completed projects, and there is administration and 
engineering. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not concerned with the maintenance and opera- 
tion of completed projects or with the continuation of projects on 
which work has already been started. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How many of the projects were started as new con- 
struction; that is, during the present fiscal year which ends in June, 
the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. There were none of them. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the Falcon Dam? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciaytron. The Falcon Dam—the contract was let 
during this fiscal year, but there had been preliminary work done 
either by contract or force account before that date. That is, clear- 
ing the dam site and construction of construction camps by the 
United States section, and similarly on the Mexican side; acquiring 
the right-of-way. 

Mr. Foon. Is there to be any new construction started during the 
fiscal year period with which these hearings are concerned? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayton. No, sir; none. 

Mr. Fioop. And there was no new construction work started 
during the current fiscal year period? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. No, sir; there was not. 


























WATER TREATY OF 1944 






Mr. Fioop. On page 397 of your justifications I find some interest- 
ing language: 


It appears that flood damage centers exist at Presidio, Del Rio, Eagle Pass 
and Laredo. It appears at this time that the construction of the international 
storage dams provided for in the water treaty of 1944 will not provide adequate 
flood control at these communities. Presidio is above all proposed dams and the 
Devil’s River and Pecos River enter the Rio Grande above the other three named 
cities and between dams presently being considered, 
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Has that geography changed any since the treaty of 1944 was 
signed and since the surveys which produced the treaty of 1944 were 
made? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How could anybody make such a mistake as that? 
These things appear now. Why didn’t they appear then, or do you 
know, or is there anybody here who will try to explain that? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. They appeared at all times. The treaty 
provides for studies in addition to the international dams which are 
specifically provided, and the Upper 

Mr. FLoop. When studies were made—and I assume that the 
construction work is the result of studies? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. After the studies were made, it was determined that 
dams were to be built at certain places. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Where they have been built. Now we discover, not 
many years later, that that was all a mistake? 

Mr. Franx B. Crayton. No. 

Mr. FLoop. They should have been built farther up? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. No; the dams have not been built yet. 
Only one is under construction. The others are under consideration. 
There are three provided for by the treaty at certain general locations 
and only the lowest one has been started. The other two are still being 
investigated. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you fellows operate any differently than I 
would operate—and I know very little about engineering and dam 
construction? You conducted a survey as a result of the treaty of 
1944? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayrton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Then you build a dam; then you sit around and wait 
and see what happens. Then something happens and you decide, 
“Well, we had better build one farther up.”” So you build another 
one. Then something else happens and you say, ‘‘ We are wrong twice, 
we will build another one farther up.” You say, ‘We had better go 
above Presidio,” because Presidio is above the existing dams and 
the flood damage centers, according to your own language; the centers 
of the flood damage where all the trouble is, or most of it, is at 
Presidio. So we had better go up to Presidio. What will happen 
there? It will back farther up the stream, all the way up to the rise? 

Mr. Arnswortn. Let me explain the situation at Presidio. At 
Presidio, one of the main tributaries from Mexico comes into the 
Rio Grande. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you not build the dam there? 

Mr. Arnswortu. The treaty contemplated international dams to 
be built on the Rio Grande. To protect Presidio by dam construc- 
tion, the dam would have to be built in Mexico on the Rio Conchos. 

Mr. Fioop. Those things are arranged for as a result of these 
treaties? 

Mr. Ainswortu. No; it was not included in the treaty. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Well 
Mr. FLoop. You mean somebody made a mistake? 
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Mr. Arnswortu. No; nobody made a mistake. It was undeter- 
mined what Mexico would do in building dams on the Conchos of their 
own volition. If they should build a dam on the Conchos, to give 
flood protection, then it would be provided 

Mr. F oop. Is it the impression of your shop that the construction 
of these flood-control projects in this area, because they are adjacent 
and contiguous to Mexico, is more important than the construction of 
river and harbor projects and flood-control projects within the in- 
terior of the United States? What is the philosophy of this thinking? 

Mr. ArnswortH. The philosophy of the thinking is that the river 
is an international stream. 

Mr. Fioop. So? 

Mr. ArnswortH. And it must be taken care of by both nations. 

Mr. Fioop. So? 

Mr. Atnswortu. So we agreed with Mexico in the treaty to build 
three or more flood-control dams, storage dams, on the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Fioop. What about a situation where a river is causing a 
great deal of damage between two States or even three States—I do 
_ have any such river in mind; I assume there must be one some- 
where? 

Mr. Arnswortu. They enter into what is called a compact which 
is similar to a treaty, by which they divide the water and develop 
projecis approved by both States, and then come to the Congress for 
approval of their compact. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not sure that this is pertinent, because I gather 
that there were no new construction projects last year but, because of 
reasons of economy and because of impending national defense costs 
and now because of existing national defense costs, I am aware of many 
ips that were curtailed, for which special acts of the legislature 

ad been approved and the money appropriated by the full Appro- 
riations Committee and then, lo and behold, the budget some time 
ast fall decided that we were going to cut out certain projects and 
out of a hat they picked a number of them. 

Now, what I am trying to find out is, Whose is the responsibility 
for these sacred cows? Why is this so important, because it is an 
international problem? 

Mr. ArnsworTH. That is part of the reason why it is important; 
yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. More important than an interstate problem? 

Mr. ArnswortnH. It has to do with our relations with a foreign 
nation. 

Mr. Fioop. Oh. 

Mr. Ainsworth. It is one of the last streams in the West that has 
been awaiting development and it had to wait because there was no 
treaty with Mexico on the division of the waters. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, there are many situations within the United 
States, concerning relationships between States, which have had to 
wait a long time, too; projects which have been postponed for a number 
of reasons, all of which seemed to be sound at the time. 

I read these justifications rather closely this morning and there is 
no indication whatsoever that any of these projects have been delayed, 
or that there is any intention of delaying them, regardless of the 
international situation, which is concerned materially and acutely with 
other nations beyond Mexico and the United States. 
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Now, I am for the good-neighbor policy and I am in favor of par- 
ticular attention being given to situations, so that we do not ignore 
our southern friends, who are very important and who seem to think 
they have been ignored. Now, while the feelings of the Mexicans 
are important under the circumstances, I just wonder why we go to 
such pains to be sure that nothing is eliminated or cut back here, so 
that the development is progressive; there is this study and that study 
and this dam and that dam. But nothing is to be cut down there; 
that is sans peur and sans raproche. 

Mr. ArnswortH. We are not starting any new projects. We are 
not requesting money for any new projects. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, my friend here answered that very flatly 
to a direct question. But you are pyramiding existing projects to the 
extent where they are tortured into sage continuations of existing 
projects under the interesting language that you use in your justi- 
fications. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Mr. Flood, I might say this: The money 
we are asking for here, $30,000 for Rio Grande flood studies, does not 
necessarily mean that there will be any construction. It is a joint 
undertaking with Mexico under a treaty to determine whether in the 
future something might be needed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. And you will come back here next year 
and say, ‘‘ We have given birth to another dam, or the need for one.” 
The Rio Grande and this whole labyrinth of rivers seems to go on not 
only figuratively, but literally, like Tennyson’s brook, forever, so far 
as projects are concerned. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. I might say that the Senate resolution of 
ratification specifically forbids the United States section or the De- 
partment of State from committing this country to any projects 
except those that are specifically and mandatorily required by the 
treaty. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not true of your entire operation. All of your 
operation is not treaty, is it? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. No, sir; not all of it. What is not treaty 
has been specifically authorized by the Congress. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any more sacred texture to an act of Congress 
authorizing an appropriation in that area than any place else? 

Mr. Franx B. Ciayton. No, sir; there isnone. The ultimate ques- 
question, of course, aside from our treaty obligation to Mexico, is 
whether the money is well spent at this time and we all recognize the 
necessities of the national emergency and the duty of keeping expendie 
tures down. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the budget last fall stop any of the operations any- 
where in your area—terminate operations? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. Only to the extent of the cuts that were 
made. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean, beyond the over-all cut. 

Mr. Franx B. Cuiayton. No, sir; they did not stop any. For in- 
stance, we are not continuing with the western land boundary fence 
project. That is not before us. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the budget people last fall—last October and more 
specifically very late last October—direct you to terminate the use of 
any funds for any purpose whatsoever? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. No, sir; they did not. 
Mr. Fioop. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 
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WESTERN 





LAND BOUNDARY 





FENCE 


Mr. Preston. You are the people who build the fence between 
Mexico and the United States? 


Mr. Franx B. Crayton. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Preston. Was it not last year that we appropriated funds for 


that purpose? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I think there were some funds appropri- 
ated last year; yes, sir. I do not recall. 

Mr. Preston. The fence is to be about 700 miles long? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. The total fence was to be about 700 miles 
long, of which we have constructed now 233 miles. We are requesting 
no funds for the construction of additional fence this next fiscal year. 
We have an item, or we are requesting an item, of $15,000 for mainte- 
nance of 233 miles that have already been constructed. 

Mr. Preston. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 


EMPLOYMENT OF ENGINEERS ON MEXICAN BORDER 


Mr. Marsuauu. Could you tell me how many engineers you have 
employed along the Mexican border? 
Mr. Frank B. Cuiayron. I will ask Mr. Collins Clayton to answer 
that. 

Mr. Couttns Ciayton. I have that by projects. Would you like 
me to summarize it? 

Mr. Marsuatt. If you could tell me approximately, or if you could 
furnish the figure later for the record? 

Mr. Couuins Crayton. I can do that, sir. I can work it up from 
my present figures. You want just the engineers? 

Mr. MarsHA.Lu. Yes. 

Mr. Couitns Ciayton. Very good; I will do that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The International Boundary Commission, American section, has 53 engineers 
employed along the Mexican border. 


DUPLICATION OF WORK 


Mr. Marsuaty. With reference to the engineers that you have 
working, how many of them are duplicating work done by the Army 
engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. None at all. We do call into consultation 
the engineers of the Corps of Engineers and the engineers of the Bureau 
of Reclamation. As a matter of fact, for this Falcon Dam, for which 
most of the appropriation is requested, the Bureau of Reclamation 
engineers at their Denver office—that is, the Office of the Chief Engi- 
neer—prepared the plans for Falcon Dam for both the United States 
and the Mexican sections of the Commission. We have had trans- 
ferred to us engineers from the Bureau of Reclamation, but there has 
been no duphieation of activities between the three agencies at all. 

Mr. Marsuauvy. Not on their part and not on your part? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. That is correct; yes, sir. 
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CHARGES FOR POWER 


Mr. MarsHa.u. In connection with the work that is done on these 
dams internationally, there are dams that are providing power which 
is used by the people of the United States; are there not? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. There are no international storage dams 
on the river below Fort Quitman, which is the subject of this present 
treaty. Above El Paso, Elephant Butte Dam was constructed. It 
was finished in 1916. That was under another treaty with Mexico 
whereby the United States undertook, in settlement of certain claims 
by Mexico, to deliver 60,000 acre-feet of water a year to Mexico. The 
Elephant Butte Dam was built primarily for domestic purposes and 
it produces power, all of which is owned by the United States. That 
is in New Mexico, not on the international stream. Mexico gets from 
that reservoir only 60,000 acre-feet of water a year. 

Mr. Marsuatu. There are also reclamation projects which are 
used 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. That is a reclamation project. 

Mr. Marsa. In connection with that reclamation project, the 
dam is put in on the basis of treaty requirements between the United 
States and Mexico? | 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The 1906 treaty between the United 
States and Mexico provided that the United States would deliver to 
Mexico at Juarez in its main canal 60,000 acre-feet of water a year. 
In order to assure that, because of the uncontrolled flow of the Rio 
Grande, it was necessary to build adam. That had been in contem- 
plation as a reclamation project aside from the treaty, but the treaty 
brought it to a head and the United States allocated $1 million of the 
cost of the dam to the treaty obligation. The rest originally was 
reimbursable, but since they installed power facilities at a later date 
after the construction of the dam, that has been charged off. 

Mr. MarsHauu. As a general thing, in the planning of projects 
under a treaty arrangement, funds are not charged off as being 
reimbursable? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. That is correct; they are not. 

Mr. MarsHatu. The general thing is, where reclamation or power 
interests use the water, even though some of these things are necessary 
from the standpoint of the treaty, these users are still being charged 
for the obligation over and above what might be determined as the 
cost to them? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The conservation capacity of the dam on 
a domestic project is reimbursable, as I understand it. The flood- 
control portion is not reimbursable. That is true not only of reclama- 
tion projects but Corps of Engineers projects. That was true in the 
case of the Elephant Butte Dam. Originally $1 million of the cost 
was charged to the obligation to Mexico because they were to get 
60,000 acre-feet as against an average annual run-off close to 1,000,000 
acre-feet. Then after that was done, power facilities were installed 
at Elephant Butte Dam and the power, under contracts with the 
interested districts in New Mexico and Texas, was given entirely to 
the United States and all the balance of the cost of Elephant Butte 
Dam was charged off on the theory that that would be recovered 
through the sale of power. 
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Mr. Marsuauu. There is one rather important difference that js 
sometimes overlooked and that is that reclamation costs are charged 
back to the users on projects in connection with rivers and harbors: 
is that correct? | 
Mr. Frank B. Crayton. That is correct, so I understand; yes, sir. 
Mr. MarsHa.u. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Rooney. You indicate, on page 32 of the committee print, 
that you propose the insertion of the following appropriation language: 
“expenditures for the purposes set forth in sections 101 through 104 
of Public Law 786, approved September 13, 1950.” Would the 
insertion of such new language extend to you any greater authority 
than you have under the current language? : 

Mr. Wiser. No, sir; except for this one point. I think I should 
point out that it does continue the availability of funds to purchase 
four passenger-carrying motor vehicles, which we normally bring to 
your attention. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not talking of that. That is on the next page. 
I am speaking specifically of the language on the ninth line from the 
bottom of page 32. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. This language would not grant you any further 
suthority than you have had under the appropriation language up 
to now: 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. There are some differences. 

The first section of that permits us—I might say section 101 is the 
first section of that act which was approved September 13, 1950, and 
is modeled, I think, almost verbatim after the Reclamation Act that 
permits us to relocate highways and utility lines and things of that 
sort in the reservoir area in lieu of compensation in money; that is, 
we can physically relocate roads and public utilities. 

Mr. Wiser. That is covered, is it not, under Public Law 786? 

Bess Frank B. Crayton. I thought that is what you were talking 
about. 

Mr. Rooney. That is exactly what I am talking about. I do not 
have Public Law 786 before me at the moment, but I want to know 
whether or not you are seeking added authority to use the funds 
that we appropriate. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayton. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Rooney. In any particular other than the one you have 
described? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayron. Section 103 of that law embodies in per- 
manent form what had theretofore been put in the annual appropria- 
tion acts, so that does not contain any new authority, except for the 
authority to employ as consultants retired personnel of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, which I understand we did not have 
before. 

Title II permits both sections of the Commission to take over the 
operation and maintenance of the Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation 
project which is now being operated by the two cities. There is an 
item in this justification for that purpose of $6,000. 
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UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Rooney. One further question before we leave this item. Did 
you have any unexpended balance at the end of the fiscal year 1950? 
~ Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. Yes, sir; we did. 

Mr. Roonry. How much? 

Mr. Couuins Crayton. Is that for construction, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. No; I am talking of salaries and expenses. 

Mr. Wiper. Under “Salaries and expenses,’’ Mr. Chairman, our 
balance is estimated to be $18,826. 


CONSTRUCTION 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation 
Balance available in subsequent year 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 
Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


$900, 000 
9, 027, 126 


9, 927, 126 | 


$3, 000, 000 
4, 917, 733 


7, 917, 733 


$16, 200, 000 








6, 217, 733 








Reimbursements for services performed 


20, 000 
Payments received from non-Federal sources 


84, 509 
195, 562 299 350 





BERENS eee 


haa 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


280, 071 


20, 299 


75, 350 











5, 289, 464 





6, 238, 032 





16, 275, 350 





Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





LS it he oka cs 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


. Rio Grande Dams (Texas): 


(a) Faleon Dam 
(6) Upper Dam 


. Lower Rio Grande flood control (Texas) - _- 
. Rio Grande bank protection (Texas) 
. Rio Grande rectification (Texas) - - 
5. Rio Grande-canalization (New Mexico and Texas) 
. Western land boundary fence (New Mexico, Arizona, and 


California) 


. Detail plans preparation 
: Nogales sanitation (Arizona) 
. Nogales flood control extension (Arizona) 


Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation (Arizona) 


. Colorado River levees (supervision) 


Total direct obligations 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


- Rio Grande Dams (Texas): 


(a) Faleon Dam 


2. Lower Rio Grande flood Control (Texas) 
3. Rio Grande bank protection (Texas) 
. Rio Grande rectification (Texas) __- 
5. Rio Grande canalization (New Mexico and Texas) 
5. Nogales sanitation (Arizona) 
- Nogales flood-control extension (Arizona) 


Total reimbursable obligations 
Total obligations 


$3, 483, 551 
217, 228 
527, 695 

50, 763 
87, 245 
48, 400 


242, 323 


169, 338 
159, 742 


$4, 884, 425 
200, 000 
492, 000 
130, 346 

62, 908 
101, 669 
50, 000 


120, 258 
11, 432 


15, 000 


2, 695 |_ 


147,000; 





6, 217, 733 














1 
195, 000 | 
16 





280, 071 





| 





5, 289, 464 


6, 238, 032 








81707—51——29 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 esimate 





SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 


Total number of permanent positions 469 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 2 
Average number of all employees 5 459 








Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions $1, 225, 484 $1, 285, 229 
Part-time and temporary positions : 9, 132 14, 000 14, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base- 3, 022 ; 5, 264 
Payment above basic rates 13, 072 16, 550 

















Total personal service obligations | 1, 250, 710 | 1, 426, 258 | 1, 321, 043 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


Personal services ‘ | 1, 250, 165 
Travel. hie 40, 420 
sal aaa aaah | 23, 751 


1, 426, 258 1, 321, 043 
38, 500 38, 000 
64, 600 90, 500 

8, 825 10, 125 
45, 821 50, 671 
1, 700 1, 700 
124, 877 151, 500 
400, 000 301, 000 


Rents and utility services__.__ 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services _-___- os et a 

Services performed by other agencies. 

Supplies and materials....._....._____. 2, 260, 032 7, 860, 711 
Equipment $4, 650 91, 500 
Lands and structures_..........___.-- We ee 8 1, 762, 470 6, 283, 250 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities-- | . ong 








Total direct obligations | §, 009,393 | 6, 217,733 | 16, 200, 000 





REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS } 


Pateonal perwieess. : -. 20 ds. et... 

Travel actin tna kdl 

Other contractual services Siasdiiaeonsis cae baie eae EE 

Supplies and materials_____- a eee 37, 036 | 
Equipment______ PR: ENG ; 33 | 
Lands and structures ______- EY Es 195, 562 | 








Total reimbursable obligations : 280, 071 | 





Total obligations 5, 289, 464 4 6, 238,082 | 16,275, 350 





Mr. Rooney. The next item is for construction, which appears at 
page 37 of the committee print and 403 of the justifications. At this 
point in the record we shall insert pages 403 and 404 of the justifica- 
tions. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act._.__..._- cinta eet ska asia steams a 
Prior year balance available in 1951 - _-- oe 4, 917, 733 
———-_ $7, 917, 733 
Deduct: 
Savings under sec. 1214, Public Law 759- 
Projects eliminated in 1952: 

Nogales sanitation ___._- 

Western land boundary fence 

Douglas-Agua Prieta sanitation. _- 


72, 953 


ARES ES kn | eee eee ae eae een eee e r ‘ . 5 , 730 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952—Continued 


Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 





Requirements | Difference 
oneness): Si Toye? 
1951 i | decrease (—) 


1952 


By projects or functions: 


| 
| 


| adjusted 


1. Rio Grande dams (Texas): } 
a. Faleon Dam __| $4, 884, 425/$15, 000, 000 |+$10, 115, 575 
b. Upper Dam 200, 000 | 200, 000 | 
. Lower Rio Grande ffood control } 492, 000 | 500, 000 | +8, 000 
3. Rio Grande bank protection 130, 346 | 120, 000 | —10, 346 


1 
. Rio Grande rectification 62, 908 100, 000 | +37, 092 
5. Rio Grande canalization __- } 101, 669 100, 000 | —1, 669 
}. Nogales flood-control extension 11, 432 | 15, 000 
Cone meiVer JOVEGS. 2 ssi ce. eke | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
3. Detail plans preparation 147, 000 150, 000 +3, 000 


Titan soairammente . «oss is occ | 6, 044, 780 | 16, 200,000 | +10, 155, 220 +$10,155,220 
} a 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 : ats 16, 200, 000 
Fatcon Dam 
TOTAL UNITED STATES SHARE OF COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. You have a requested increase in the amount of 
$13,200,000 above the current vear’s appropriation. The largest 
single item contained under this title, “Construction,” is for the 
Falcon Dam. What is the present estimated cost of the United 
States share of the construction of the Falcon Dam? This changes 
every year, so ] am interested in what it is this vear. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The total estimated cost of everything 
for the United States Section is $36 million. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you arrive at that figure? 

Mr. Frank B, Ciayron. That figure was arrived at after the bids 
were received. Our estimates were higher than that, but after the 
bids were received we decreased them. These bids are for the dam 
and power plants alone. There is also acquisition of land and removal 
of highways and the building of construction camps in the United 
States, items that are not divided between the United States and 
Mexico. 

Mr. Rooney. What is your current estimated cost of the dam 
alone, without the other items you describe and without the cost of 
the power plant or the power units? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. The estimate, I believe—Mr. Collins 
Clayton will check me—on the dam alone $33,407,000, of which 58.6 
percent is allocated to the United States and 41.4 percent to Mexico. 
The power plants are estimated to cost $12,658,000 which is divided 
on an equal basis, 50-50, between the United States and Mexico. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the figure $36 million 
that you gave me a while ago; how much for the dam itself and how 
much for the power units? 

Mr. Couturns Ciayron. There is quite a list of figures. Would 
you like me to submit this? 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see it, please. Please furnish each member 
of the committee with a copy of this estimate of the construction 
program. 

Mr. Cotuins Crayton. Yes, sir; we shall submit it. 








International Boundary and Water Commission, United States and Mezxico— 
Estimated construction program and rate of expenditures—Falcon Dam and 


power plants 


(The statement submitted follows :) 
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CENERAL COSTS—UNITED STATES ITEMS 


Right-of-way and property damage-_-. 
Chapeno road construction 


Subtotal 


Clearing reservoir__........-........-- 
Construction camp: 
Water-treatment plant__.._....._- 
Water-distribution system 
Sewer system 
Office, warehouse, 
garage 
Dwellings 
Tempcrery buildings 
4” Ra a ie cere 
Roads, streets, sidewalks ___.__._- 
Electrical distribution system.._- 
Co ea 


Subtotal 


jouse, laboratory, 





Highway relocation: 
Engineering 
Construction 


Subtotal 


Moving telephone and utility lines... 


Subtotal, general items_-.-.....- 
FALCON DAM AND POWER PLANTS 
(BASED ON ALLOCATION OF WOR'— 
MINUTE NO. 192)—COST TO UNITED 
STATES 


Earth dam in United States: 
Estimated contract earnings. -___- 
Materials furnished by Govern- 

ment 


Spillway, United States cost: 
Estimated contract earnings--___. 
Materials furnished by Govern- 

ment 


United States power plant: 
Estimated contract earnings. -___- 


Materials furnished by Govern- 
ment 


Subtotal 


Mexican power plant: Materials fur- 
nished by United States 


Subtotal, dam and power plants. (21, 905, 500 | 


ENGINEERING, ILANNING, TESTING 
AND OVERHEAD, UNITED STATES 


COST 


E] Paso and Laredo offices 
Bureau of Reclamation 


Total, engineering 


Total estimated United States 
expenditure_- 







































































































































































































































































Present oo Fiscal Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
estimate year 1951 | year 1952 | year 1953 |year 1954 
30, 1950 
$4, 409, 500 | $525, 800 |$1, 210, 000 |$1, 240, 200 |$1, 100, 000 | $333, 500 
eT nena 1 RRR a ee Ra 
4,439,500 | 528, 800 | 1, 240,000 | 1,240,200 | 1, 100,000 | 333, 500 
548,000} 12,100} 100,000 | 300,000} 135,900 |. 
212,000 j......... 318 OOO clesscoth tite 2h. a 
90, 626 tp RE RES, SL ae 5 
14, 783 3 RRR Re ERR IG a 
100, 006 aan) eb we. i 
228, 762 A Se 5 a Seeeeee 
25, 829 oS CS (oR HOST ary a 
105,000 |... < Sel ORI Loinrnd coece hans. ‘ 
143, 000 178 JN 2 aa See * 3 
30, 000 5, 760 ES CORRES, ORT 
50, 000 32, 210 4 3 4eeensaet: peepee 
900,000 | 201,300 | 593,700 | 105, 000 |_----------|--- 
107,000 |.....-....- 60,000 | 47,000 | ...------- |. 
3,000,000 | = 2 oo 1, 200,000 | 1, 200.000 | 600,000 |---- ! 
3, 107, 000 |... -_.--_. 1, 260,000 | 1,247,090 | 600.000 |----- : 
100, 000° 25,000} 75,000 |... saad=< i 
9,094,500 | 739, 200 | 3,218,700 | 2,967, 200 | 1,835,900 | 333, 500 . 
- Por ; ; 
f 
1, 134,497 |... 177,885 | 690,482 | 266,130 |... x 
5 ee Sg ES ee t........ a 
"a ~) eee 183,275 | 690,482} 290,110}... f 
3,895, 574 |... 324, 903 | 1,808,032 | 1,672,639 |... a 
7, |) 1, 028, 742 | 2,348, 219 21,000 |......... A 
7, 203, 535 |... .....-.- 1,353, 645 | 4, 246, 251 | 1,693,639 |._____- “1 
4,895,926 |... 328,551 | 3,213,847 | 722,000 | 631, 528 a 
| 535,000 | 2,189,000 | 1,249,000 | 608, 472 # 
9,477, 398 |... 863, 551 | 5,402,847 | 1,971,000 |1, 240, 000 a 
3, 970, 700 | socadatehibs | 145, 500 | 2,288,000} 927,500 | 609, 700 # 
—— l=.) —aE——SS | Fs = | fi 
9,925,997 |... _| 831,339 | 5,802,361 | 2,660,769 | 631, 528 be 
11, 979, 503 |..--- 1, 714, 632 | 6,825,219 | 2,221, 480 |1, 218, 172 = 
connen-ua--| 2,545,971 |12, 627, 580 | 4,882, 249 |1, 849, 700 e 
. 
3,500,000 | 1,243,275 | 588,368 | 625,606 | 625,728 | 417, 023 . 
1, 500,000 | "761,400 | 400,000 | 338,600 |...) % 
| 5,000,000 | 2,004,675 | 988,368 | 964,206 | 625,728 | 417, 028 e 
ed = ee. 
| | z 
36, 000, 000 | 2, 743, 875 | 6,753,039 16, 558, 986 | 7, 343,877 |2, 600, 223 : 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCE, 1950 


Mr. Roonry. What was your unobligated balance as of the close of 
the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Coturns Cayton. The unobligated balance at the close of 
the fiscal year 1950 was $4,053,896. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you sure that it was not $9,027,126? 

Mr. Couuins Crayton. No, sir; that sounds like the total appro- 
priated and allotted to the dam. 

Mr. Roonry. What was the other figure you gave me? 

Mr. Coxuins Crayon. $4,053,896. That is the unobligated bal- 
ance at the end of June 30, 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it not $4,917,733? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir; that is the correct figure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. You were about $900,000 short. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE, 1951 


What is the expected unexpended balance at the end of the current 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Couurns Ciayton. Approximately $200,000, at the most. 

Mr. Roonrny. You said something a while ago, Mr. Clayton, with 
regard to revising your estimate after the bids were in. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonsry. What is the date of the estimates which I hold in my 
hand—the formal 1952 budget estimates? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. There is no date on that, Mr. Rooney: 


I do not know the date. The only thing I know is, that was made up 
after we received the bids. The bids were lower than we had esti- 
mated. 

Mr. Coturns Crayton. It was revised in November, sir; the exact 
date I do not have here. 


ELIMINATED PROJECTS 


Mr. Roonry. On page 403 of the justifications you set forth three 
projects that will be eliminated in the coming fiscal year—‘‘Nogales 
sanitation,’ “Western land boundary fence,’ and ‘Douglas-Agua 
Prieta sanitation.”’ 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes, sir. The Nogales sanitation will be 
completed this fiscal year. 

Mr. ArnswortH. The contractor’s date of completion is April 15, 
1951. 

Mr. Roonny. How about the western land boundary fence? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayton. It has been stopped. We have done a 
little over a third of the construction work on it. The Douglas-Agua 
Prieta sanitation has been completed. 

Mr. Roonry. Why have you stopped building the fence? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. That seemed to be one item that could 
be eliminated in the light of the emergency. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that the only project in this item which has been 
recommended to be eliminated by the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. I believe there was an item on the Calexico 
sanitation project. That is the sanitation project at Calexico, Calif., 
and at Mexicali—— 
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CONTRACT PAYMENT PROVISIONS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the $7,800,000 contract that you 
referred to awhile ago, what are the payment provisions of the con- 
tract? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. That is the prime contract for the Falcon 
Dam. The contract provides for monthly progress payments. The 
contractor has furnished us a schedule of what he expects todo. The 
completion date is September 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is the schedule? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayon. I have it here. This is in the form of a 
letter to us from the Falcon Dam constructors. 

Mr. Rooney. You will have paid by June of the current year to the 
Falcon constructors the amount of $1,338,119. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciaytron. Does that figure appear in pencil on the 
side? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayton. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. That is correct. That is their estimate. 

Mr. Roonry. And, according to your estimate, you will have paid 
$5,106,738 by the end of the coming fiscal year, June of 1952? 

Mr. Coutiins Crayton. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. So you will have less than $3,000,000 to pay after 
June 30, 1952? 

Mr. Couuirys Crayton. It will be approximately $1,300,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Up to September 1953; is that correct? 

Mr. Couiurs Ciayton. My figure here is that at the end of June 
1953 the amount will be $1,340,102. 

Mr. Rooney. Then, will you please explain why you need $15,- 
000,000 in the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I believe the breakdown of expenditures, 
Mr. Rooney, is on that long photostatic sheet that I gave you. I 
do not have it before me. It is broken down there. 

Mr. Rooney. What other items do you contend will have to be 
paid in fiscal year 1952 in addition to the amount we have just dis- 
cussed to be paid to the Faleon Dam constructors? 


CONTRACTS FOR MATERIALS AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Frank B. Crayton. As of today, we have awarded contracts 
for materials and supplies and construction of $12,898,499—— 

Mr. Rooney. You are not including this item of $7,801,000, for the 
contract with the Falcon Dam constructors? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. I would have to take that out of there. 
There is substantially $5,097,000 more in other contracts which have 
already been made. In other words, they represent obligations which 
have been made this fiscal year and last fiscal year. We have a break- 
down of those. We have the contracts itemized. 

In addition to the contracts, including the prime contract, aggre- 
gating $12,898,499, we have added $303,924 for freight. 

Mr. Rooney. What else, if anything? 

Mr. Frank B. Criayron. That is all, sir. This does not include 
the relocation of the highway, nor does it include the acquisition of 
the rest of the right-of-way. 
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RIGHT-OF-WAY ACQUISITION 


Mr. Roonry. What is the estimated cost of the acquisition of 
right-of-way? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayron. The total cost of the right-of-way and 
property damage is $4,439,500. ~ 

Mr. Reonar, That is the total cost. I am asking what is the 
estimated cost for the coming fiscal year? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. For the fiscal year 1952, we estimate that 
we will spend $1,240,200 on acquisition of right-of-way. 

Mr. Roonry. On what do you base that figure? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayron. We have progress reports that are made 
by the land agents at Falcon, and they estimated all of this as being 
acquired by condemnation, largely on account of title difficulties. 
There has been a condemnation suit filed that covers all the land 
about midway of the project down to the town of Zapata. But when 
declarations of taking are filed, we put up the money in court and 
they estimate this amount of money will cover the declarations of 
taking that will be filed next year. 

Mr. Roonny. Who are ‘“‘they’’? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The head man is the project engineer, 
Mr. Ward, and under him is a land acquisition section. Would you 
want the personnel of the section by name? 

Mr. Roonry. No. I am interested in the name of the official who 
makes this prognostication of $1,240,200. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciaytron. Yes. There is a project attorney and a 
land agent. 

Mr. Rooney. You might tell us something about them to build 
them up in our eyes. I, for one, do not think your prognostications 
have been very accurate over the years. You have never been modest 
in them. 

Mr. Frank B. Criayron. That has been true in the past; ves. 
There have been factors that were not foreseen and to a large extent 
were not foreseeable, but for these estimates we have to rely on people 
who make the appraisals and who determine when the surveys are 
sufficiently completed that we can file declarations of taking. 

Now they are assisted by a project attorney, a lawyer by the name 
of Jackson—J. F. Jackson—who was transferred to us from the Land 
Section of the Department of Justice. We got him because he was 
familiar with projects of this sort elsewhere. Working under him are 
three independent appraisers who are real estate men in the city of 
Laredo, who work on a per diem basis and who do the actual appraisal 
work. 

Then, in making these estimates, we also take into consideration 
the progress that is being made in detailed surveys of each individual 
tract. As fast as those surveys are made and the appraisals are made, 
we will file our declarations of taking. 

The engineering survey is done under George Wynn, of the Laredo 
office, and he has draftsmen working for him. 

Now, the estimates that are made by the engineers, the land agents, 
and the project attorney are reviewed by the resident engineer, Mr. 
Lloyd Hamilton, and they are finally approved by Mr. Ward, the 
project engineer, who is in charge there under the commissioner. 
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Of course, the time element enters into this. We have to be sure 
all the land is acquired before water is impounded. As I understand 
it, water will be impounded before the dam is completed, before 
September of 1953. 

Mr. Rooney. You are required to put up this money on the notice 
of taking? 

Mr. Re B. CLayton. Upon the declaration of taking. 

Mr. Rooney. You are required to do that? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes, we deposit the money. When we 
file the petition in condemnation, we are not required to do so. But 
when we file the declaration of taking, which means we take immediate 
possession, or are entitled to immediate possession, we have to deposit 
the money in the court, pending litigation over the amount of damage. 

Mr. Roonry. Tell us how the amount that you deposit with the 
court is determined. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. The amount is determined by three 
appraisers we have selected from the city of Laredo, who are con- 
versant with land values in Zapata County. They are assisted by a 
land agent from the United States section, but actually their appraisals 
govern as far as we are concerned, because they know more about land 
values than we do. 

Mr. Roonry. Suppose they are wrong? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciaytron. They may be wrong. When it comes to 
trying the condemnation suits, the three commissioners, appointed 
by the court, who are residents in that district of Texas have the 
authority to lower or raise them. Then there might be an appeal from 
the commissioners to the Federal district court, and if either side 
desires, that is tried before a jury. 

With regard to the lands in Starr County, the place of trial is 
Brownsville, Tex. That is in the Brownsville division. That is pre- 
sided over by Judge Allred. 

Regarding the appraisals in Zapata County, where most of the land 
is to be acquired, the condemnation suits are tried in Laredo. They 
may be tried by Judge Allred, or some other district judge in the 
Houston district. 


RESERVOIR CLEARANCE 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure of $300,000 to be 
expended in 1952 for “‘Clearing reservoir’ ? 

Mr. ArinswortH. We expect to let a contract — 1952 for the 
clearing of the river channel where it will be flooded. The estimate is 
$7,500 acres at $40 per acre for clearing for 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. How is that work to be done? 

Mr. Atnswortu. By contract. 

Mr. Roonry. When are you going to ask for a bid on that? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Well, it is to be let early in the fiscal year 1952, 
aes next September after the flood season. The work will start in 
October. 


GUEST HOUSE 


Mr. Rooney. What is this item of $105,000 entitled “Guest house”’? 
Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. I am not familiar with that particular 
item. 

Mr. ArnswortH. That is the estimated cost of the guest house 
planned at Falcon Village. 
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Mr. Roonrey. What is it? 

Mr. ArnswortH. Ordinarily, on these large dams, when we estab- 
lish a Government village for the residence of the permanent em- 
ployees who are to be at the dam after its completion for operation 
es | maintenance purposes, we build a guest house which consists of 
an office and several rooms for visitors at the dam. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any more details concerning this? 

Mr. ArnswortH. The details have not been worked out. We have 
omitted the guest house from the work at the present time this year 
on account of the national emergency situation. It might very well 
be left out for the next year. 


HIGHWAY RELOCATION 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at this figure of $1,200,000 for 
construction under “ Highway relocation’’? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. Under this act we were speaking of a few 
minutes ago, the act of September 13, 1950, that permits us to relocate 
the highway by contract. 

Mr. Rooney. This is the language that did not amount to so much 
just a few minutes ago; but now its cost comes to $1,200,000. 

Mr. Arnsworts. Actually more than that. 

Mr. Rooney. $3,107,000? 

Mr. Frank B. CLayton. $3,107,000. We followed the procedures 
that were followed by the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation. I might say in the beginning we had requested of the 
Comptroller General a ruling as to whether we had the authority to 
enter into a contract with the State highway department to acquire 
the right-of-way for a new highway, and for them to build the new 
highway. The Comptroller said that under our existing authority we 
did not, and pointed to the specific authority which the corps and 
the Bureau of Reclamation have had for many years. Consequently, 
title I of the act of September 13, 1950, was patterned after the acts 
applicable to the Corps of Engineers and the Bureau of Reclamation; 

We have entered into a contract with the State highway department 
to survey the new right-of-way outside the reservoir area, and to 
prepare the detailed plans for it and an estimate of the construction 
cost. We propose under the authority of this act of September 13, 
1950—Public Law 786—to enter into a contract with the State high- 
way department whereby they will construct the new highway them- 
selves and we will pay them. 

This estimate of $3,000,000 for the construction is their own esti- 
mate, which is a tentative estimate because the plans have not yet 
been completed. 

Mr. Roonry. When are the plans to be completed? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. During the next fiscal year. 

The Bureau of the Budget has requested that after the plans have 
been completed and the estimates made, they be submitted to the 
Bureau so that the Bureau can compare them with comparable 
projects elsewhere and advise us whether the estimate is in line. 

Mr. Roonry. According to this chart you have $1,260,000 for that 
purpose in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. You have not yet finished with the plans? 
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at. Frank B. Crayton. No, sir; we have not finished with the 
plans 

Mr. ArnswortuH. The highway engineers are well along with them 
on the lower part. There are about 54 miles of the highway that must 
be rebuilt, and the State highway is well along with the first unit, 
about 30 miles on the lower end. 

I would like to say that all of this highway has to be completed by 
the time that the dam is put in; otherwise, it will be subject to flooding. 


SPILLWAY COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at $4,246,251 as the United 
States cost of the spillway? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. That is for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Arnswortu. That is based on a detailed estimate of the cost 
of the dam, which includes the items that bring that total. They 
are principally large gates, 50 by 50 feet; six of them, and the necessary 
machinery for raising and controlling the gates, and the bridge over 
the spillway. 


UNITED STATES POWER PLANT MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to this $2,189,000, materials furnished 
by the Government in connection with United States power plant, 
why do you claim that you need that amount in the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Ainsworth. Principally for the turbines, the generators, the 
penstocks, and the control gates, in order to complete the dam on 
schedule, which we have stated will be the last of September 1953, 
we have to have that material in 1952, so the contractor can install it 
and complete his concrete work. 


CORPS OF ENGINEERS AND BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


Mr. Rooney. Have you any Army engineer people, or Bureau of 
Reclamation people working with you on this project? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. Yes. As I say, both the Corps of En- 
gineers and the Bureau of Reclamation took part in the engineering 
surveys, the location of the dam, and the type of construction. 

Mr. Rooney. We are beyond that. I am speaking of construction 
now. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. The Bureau of Reclamation has prepared 
the detailed plans and specifications which were included in the con- 
tract which was let last October. 

Mr. Chairman, on the construction end of it, the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion is to prepare the construction drawings which I understand 
proceeds during the entire period of construction, and it is a substantial 
item of cost. They follow the plans and specifications upon which the 
contract was let. Is that correct, Mr. Ainsworth? 

Mr. Atnswortu. That is correct. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. In addition to that. the Bureau of Recla- 
mation has agreed, as the work progresses, to send from time to time 
experts on different phases of the project—experts that travel all over 
the country wherever there are projects of this sort. There might be 
an expert on spillway construction, one upon embankment and one 
upon power plants. 
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Mr. Rooney. I wondered where you were getting the know-how. 
Are they to be reimbursed for this work? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. We have a contract under the 
Economy Act whereby we reimburse them. 

Mr. Roonry. How much will it amount to? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. We have paid them so far $1,250,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that in connection with the plan? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about construction now. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. We have estimated the total to 
$1,500,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Any for the Corps of Engineers? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Might it not have been cheaper to have let the 
Bureau of Reclamation handle this from the beginning? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. Do you mean handle the entire project? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciaytron. The treaty provides that the actual work 
of the building of the dam and the operating of it and the maintenance 
of it shall be done by the Commission. 

Mr. Roonry. That is avoiding the question. I did not ask you 
that. I asked you whether or not it might have been cheaper to have 
had the Bureau of Reclamation handle the project from the beginning. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. No, sir; I do not think so. I think the 
costs would have been the same. The work is let by contract based 
upon plans which they themselves prepared. 

Mr. Roonry. But you appear, at times, to be groping along with 
advice purchased from the Bureau of Reclamation. 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. And they are to charge us under our 
contract only for the actual expense of that advice. 

Mr. Rooney. Exactly. 


COST OF FALCON DAM TO DATE 


Mr. Sreran. How much has been expended on the Faleon Dam 
up to this time? 
Mr. Cotuins Ciayton. We have expended, sir, to January 31 of 
this year, $3,581,209. 
COST TO MEXICO 


Mr. Srperan. How much has Mexico spent up to this time? 

Mr. Arinswortu. We have no definite knowledge of what their 
expenditures have been. 

Mr. Sreran. They are to spend 41 percent? 

Mr. Ainswortu. That was handled by alloting to them performance 
of some 41 percent of the work. 

Mr. Steran. As I understand it, it is a cooperative dam. 

Mr. Ainswortu. In that sense. 

Mr. Sreran. But the expenditures, you say, for the Mexicans for 
the entire dam will eventually be 41 percent, or thereabouts? 

Mr. Arnswortnu. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have the figures up to this time of what they 
have expended? 

Mr. Arnswortn. No; we do not have those figures. 
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Mr. Sreran. Will you put them in the record? 

Mr. ArnswortuH. We do not have them, sir. They keep their own 
records. Their expenditures are in pesos and our expenditures are 
in dollars. 


DIVISION OF TOTAL COSTS 


Mr. Sreran. It does not make any difference. You just add 
another 50 cents onto the peso and make it a dollar. 

I am just trying to find out actually what this dam is going to cost 
the two countries. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The total cost of the dam, without the 
power plant, is $33,407,000. 

Mr. Sreran. Without the power plants? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciaytron. Without the power plants. 

Mr. Sreran. With the power plants, how much? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Do you want the breakdown between the 
United States and Mexico? 

Mr. Steran. Total amount. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. The total amount for the power plants, 
$12,658,000. 

Mr. Sreran. Then the total amount for the power plant andethe 
dam itself will be over $46,000,000? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. How much of the $46,000,000 does Mexico pay or 
contribute toward it? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. The way this is handled—the work items 
have been divided between the two countries, based upon the dollar 
cost, and Mexico has let a separate contract for her part of it. She 
has undertaken 41.4 percent of the cost of construction of the dam, 
and one-half of the cost of construction of the power plant. 

Mr. Sreran. Can you give me the approximate total of the contribu- 
tion from Mexico? Is that going to be the firm figure, $46,000,000 for 
total completion in 1953? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. That is, as far as we can get it, based on 
the contracts that have been let. 

Mr. Sreran. Mexico’s share of it will be how much, approximately? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. Something over $20,000,000 for the dam 
and the power plant. That does not include items that Mexico does 
herself on her side of the river. She has to relocate certain highways 
and towns and build a construction camp, also. 

Mr. Sreran. You indicate that you have no present Mexican figures 
of expenditures? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. No, we do not. 

Mr. Steran. Do you check their figures and do they check yours? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. One does not check the other? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. No. 

Mr. Sreran. Each is independent? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. The work is done jointly, but so far as 
the cost is concerned, we do not have any figures on them and they 
do not keep any figures on us. It may be that the Export-Import 
Bank keeps those figures, because they have to set up a credit for 
this and other works in Mexico. 
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EXPORT-IMPORT BANK LOAN 


Mr. Sreran. Will the Export-Iniport Bank lend Mexico this money 
for the project? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. Some of it. They set up a total credit 
of $150,000,000 for a number of projects, one of which was this one. 
I believe there was alloeated out of this $150,000,000 alone—— 

Mr. Herrick. The credit to Mexico for the Falcon Dam was 
$18,000,000. 

Mr. Sreran. That does not make your 41 percent? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. No, sir; and it does not include the 
acquisition of the right-of-way. 

Mr. Sreran. The acquisition of the right-of-way and the land that 
Mexico purchases is not in the $18,000,000? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. No, sir; nor in the $20,000,000 figure 
that I gave you. 

SUPERVISION OF THE WORK 


Mr. Srreran. So you do not check the expenditures, but do check 
the work? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. And they check your work? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. Yes. While it is under separate contracts, 
it is done jointly, and there are inspectors from both sections that 
work on both sides of the river. 

Mr. Sreran. Up to this time, $3,580,000 of United States dollars 
has been expended on this project? 

Mr. Cotiins Crayton. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. You have no Mexican figures up to this time? 

Mr. Coturns Crayton. No, sir. 


ALL-PURPOSE DAM 


Mr. Sreran. Is this an all-purpose dam? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. Yes. 

Mr. SrepuHen. Hydroelectric, plus irrigation and flood control? 
Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Yes. 


BENEFITS 


Mr. Sreran. How many people is it to benefit and how large an 
area? 

Mr. AtnswortH. About 700,000 acres irrigated below the dam in 
the United States, and, on the Mexican side, possibly 580,000 or 
600,000. 

Mr. Sreran. About how many people? 

Mr. AinswortH. Something over 200,000. The figure that we 
have been carrying is 200,000 people in the lower valley and the 
recent census puts it up to about 350,000 on the American side. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not know anything about the Mexican gide? 

Mr. Ainswortu. They are rapidly settling the area. I imagine 
that they have 100,000 people in there at this time. 

Mr. Sreran. Four hundred and fifty thousand people altogether? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Yes. 
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COMPLETION DATE 


Mr. Sreran.,Is this dam and the hydroelectric plant to be com- 
pleted at the same time? 

Mr. Ainswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. In 1953? 

Mr. AinswortH. Yes; early in fiscal 1953. 


WORK PROGRESS TO DATE 


Mr. Sreran. What has been done up to this time? 

Mr. Arnswortu. The contractor has moved in, built a bridge 
across the river and cleared the dam site on the Mexican side and on 
the American side. He has opened up the embankment on the Ameri- 
can side, excavated to its final depth, and put in a core trench and is 
well along with the embankment on the American side, which is some 
10,000 feet long. He is making the excavation for the spillway at 
the same time and using the material from the spillway to make the 
embankment. 

Mr. Sreran. Does the same contractor also work on the hydro- 
electric phase of it? 

Mr. AinswortH. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. Tell me what this Falcon Dam constructor is supposed 
to do outside of building these bridges, roads, and bank revetments? 

Mr. Ainswortu. He will build the entire structure. 

Mr. Sreran. A dirt dam? 

Mr. Arnsworrn. An earth dam and concrete spillway and two 
concrete powerhouses with the outlet works in each house. 

Mr. Sreran. How about the installation of the power equipment? 

Mr. ArnswortH. The installation of the power equipment, after 
the prime contractor has placed the foundations for the two power- 
houses, will be under separate contract. That will be for the generators 
and the turbines. Otherwise, the prime contractor is the same con- 
tractor for both countries. He will do all the work. 

Mr. Sreran. The work for the generating equipment will be done 
on bids? 

Mr. Arnsworrtu. It will be let by bid. The work of installing the 
turbines and the generators is specialized work, and there are three or 
four outfits in the United States that do that type of work. 

Mr. Sreran. When will those bids come up? 

Mr. AinwortH. Sometime in November or December of this vear. 
It will depend somewhat on the progress of the prime contractor. 

Mr, Sreran. Who are the Falcon Dam constructors? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Mr. Clayton gave that information a while ago. 

Mr. Sreran. He mentioned the name Lytel. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. It is what they call a joint enterprise. 
They want to get away from the word “partnership.” There aie 
five corporations and two partnerships that bid jointly on this. 

Mr. Sreran. And they are incorporated? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayton. No, sir; they are not incorporated. They 
call it a joint enterprise. They incorporated it in Mexico under 
Mexican laws, the same firms, but these seven firms—five corporations 
and two partnerships—made a joint bid and put up a joint bond. 

Mr. Sreran. There were other bids made besides the one by this 
outfit? 
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Mr. Frank B. Crayton. There were eight bids. 

Mr. Sreran. Eight other bids? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuayton. Seven others; eight altogether. 

Mr. Streran. What was their bid? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. $7,801,064. 

Mr. Streran. What was the highest bid? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. The highest bid was L. B. Reed, Inc., 
$17,250,045. 

Mr. Sreran. Did that bid include any additional work that those 
other people did not bid on? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciaytron. The specifications were all the same. 

Mr. Sreran. Did they also get the bids on the Mexican side? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayton. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. How much was that? 

Mr. Arinswortnu. In dollars it was practically the same; $7,900,000, 
in round figures. 

Mr. Steran. About 15 million pesos? 

Mr. Arnswortn. A lot more than that. The pesos rate is 8.6 to 1. 

Mr. Sreran. They are on the job now, are they? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And constructing the dam? 

Mr. Ainswortu. Yes. 


METHOD OF PAYMENT 


Mr. Sreran. You pay them on the progress reports that they make 
to you, so much a month? 

Mr. Arnswortu. We make the report. 

Mr. Sreran. Your engineers, or the Army engineers, or the recla- 
mation service engineers? 

Mr. Arnswortn. Our engineers. 

Mr. Sreran. Your engineers follow this work and at the end of 
each month there is a progress report and you pay on the basis of that? 

Mr. Ainswortu. Yes. They bid so much a yard, for instance, 
in the bid for the embankment and we measure the number of yards 
they place and pay them that amount of money, less a 10-percent 
hold-back. 

Mr. Sreran. How much equipment does the Government furnish 
these contractors? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Not any equipment. They are furnishing all the 
equipment and they tell us that they are going to overequip that 
job 35 percent so they can finish it in July 1953. 

Mr. Sreran. They furnish their own quarters and their employees? 

Mr. Ainswortu. Yes. They are building them now. 

Mr. Sreran. At their own expense? 

Mr. Arnswortu. Their own expense. 

Mr. Sreran. Do they have a firm contract? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. Yes; they have. 

Mr. Sreran. What would happen if the Congr ess did not appro- 
priate further funds until the next fiscal year? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Perhaps 1 did not understand your 
question. They have a firm contract in that they bid a certain 
amount of money that they are bound by, but in all these contracts 
we have a provision that when it extends beyond the fiscal year, or 
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beyond the amount of available funds, it is contingent upon further 
appropriations by the Congress. 
Mr. Sreran. So if the Congress would not appropriate for the 


next fiscal year it would go to the following fiscal year? 
Mr. Arnswortu. Yes. 


PRIOR FISCAL YEARS’ BALANCE 


Mr. Cievencer. As I remember, you said at the close of 1950 
there was $4,917,733 carried over? 

Mr. Wiser. That is the total carry-over. Of that amount, 
$3,584,423 applies to the Falcon Dam. 

Mr. Crevencer. And you carry for 1951 for the Falcon Dam, 
$4,884,425. That is for this current fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Now, I think the carry-over was given as some 
$200,000. 

Mr. WitzBer. That was the answer given. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. How do you reconcile those figures with the fact 
that the contract had just been let in December? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. In October. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. December 13. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The construction work started at that 
time. 

Mr. Cievencer. And you will have managed to spend by July 1 
some $7,000,000 or $8,000,000 on that dam? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. That estimate is based on the estimates 
given us by the various contractors; not only this one, but others, and 
it may not come out to that figure. We may find they will not earn 
as much as they think they are going to earn. That figure also in- 
cludes, as I recall, the acquisition of the right-of-way and the reloca- 
tion of the highway, and other items which we are doing outside the 
principal contract. 

INTERNATIONAL HIGHWAY 


Mr. Cievencer. Does this dam carry an international highway on 
its top between the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. Yes; it will. 

Mr. CLevencer. These other highway relocations are lateral roads 
up and down the river? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The ones that we are talking about re- 
locating; yes. The one that we are particularly talking about re- 
locating is a United States highway that runs from Brownsville up to 
Laredo and beyond. 


UPPER DAM 


Mr. CLevencer. The thing that makes it hard for me to reconcile 
the amount of money, $7,000,000 or $8,000,000, is that in your lan- 
guage you say the dam will be an all-concrete dam. You must know. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. That is the upper dam, not the one we are 
talking about. The investigation has not been’ completed on the 
upper dam. 

Mr. CLEevENGER. I see. That is right. The justifications say the 


upper dam. That is a pool to impound water to firm up your electric 
power; is that right? 
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Mr. Franx B. Crayton. Not entirely. It is a flood-control and 
conservation dam. It will irrigate areas between the upper and lower 
dams. There are also cities and towns to be protected from floods. 
The treaty provides for three separate general locations. As things 
stand now, the engineers think that perhaps the middle dam can be 
eliminated and only two built, but that remains to be seen. 


POWER PRODUCTION 


Mr. CLevenGcEer. How many kilowatt-hours do you anticipate of 
firm power can be developed hydroelectrically? 

Mr. ArnsworrH. Two hundred million kilowatt-hours at Falcon. 

Mr. Cievencer. Of firm power? 

Mr. ArnswortH. Firm power, and some secondary power. The 
present estimates are about the same for the upper dam, about 200 
million. 

Mr. CievenGeER. I think that I have no further questions. 


Lower Rio GranpE FLoop ContTrou 


Mr. Roonry. What is this requested increase in the amount of 
$8,000 above current-year appropriations of $492,000 for lower Rio 
Grande flood control? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I think offhand that would be to round 
off the figure to $500,000. What it is to be used for, I do not know. 

Mr. A1inswortH. To be used for a continuation of the building of 
the levees. 

Mr. Rooney. You mean that you use that much money just to 
round off a figure? 

Mr. AinswortH. That is about as close as you can estimate costs 
nowadays. 

Rio GRANDE REcTIFICATION 


Mr. Rooney. What about this request of $37,092, above the current 
year’s appropriation of $62,908 entitled, ‘“Rio Grande Rectification’’? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Do we have a breakdown of the $37,092 
for rectification? I can point out on the map [indicating], and also 
at these sections, what is to be done. 

Mr. Rooney. I am interested in what this $37,092 is for? 

Mr. Artnswortnu. To place grade-control structures below the 
diversion on the Rio Grande where the bulk of the water for El] Paso 
Valley is diverted from the river. In the past the erosion below the 
structure reached out to the levees. We need an additional stilling 
pool below to avoid the structure going completely out which would 
be disastrous to the irrigation of the lands. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I have a picture which shows the con- 
dition. This shows the erosion of the levees on our side—this is the 
United States over here [indicating] and this is Mexico over here. 
This dam is used entirely for the United States. 

There has been some undercutting underneath those structures. 
The purpose of this appropriation is to restore the levees on our side 
and to put in a concrete apron to prevent the undercutting. If these 
structures went out it would cost about $250,000, and it would ser- 
iously injure the crops on the land, while the water was out. 
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Dertait PLans PREPARATION 


Mr. Rooney. Is the $3,000 increase requested for ‘Plans prepara- 
tion” to round out the $150,000 appropriation? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The detailed plans preparation—I do 
not have a breakdown of that before me. 

Mr. Rooney. From reading the justification I guess that is what 
it is, because we do not find very much on it. 


Rio GranpE EMERGENCY FLoop PROTECTION 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $15, 000 $30, 000 | $50, 000 
Prior year balance available aes 170, 294 177, 095 | 100, 000 


a a 


Total available for obligation. __- 185, 294 | 207, 095 | 150, 000 
Balance available in subsequent year ke eae —177, 095 | — 100, 000 |_ 


Total obligations................- iebel 8, 199 | 107, 095 | 150, 000 


Emergency repairs: 
$8, 199 
107, 095 
150, 000 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
01 Personal services__..........-.-- bel kas. cdahda sd ckédusben 7, 27: 50, | $50, 000 
07 Other contractual services _- ccd ce 1 15, 000 | 30, 000 
08 Supplies and materials pea sk askitenekaas din datimeed 906 42. 095 | 70, 000 


Total obligations_____-- 150, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, “Rio Grande emergency flood pro- 
tection’’, appears at page 40 of the Committee Print, and page 418 of 
the justifications, which page shall be inserted in the record at this 
point. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 195% 


Appropriation 1951, regular act : ame Ea $30, 000 
Add prior-year balance available in 1951 Ree ery ert Sie +$177, 095 
Deduct estimated 1951 balance available in 1952 Ap nspelabdagetadb ol pltitiee tad — 100, 000 


i 77, 095 
Base for 1952 


, 107, 095 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 


Requirements 
. RS We AA EE _| Difference 
By projects or functions | | increase (+) 
1951 | no | decrease (—) 
| adjusted | 1952 


Prior-year balance available in 1952 


Emergency repairs ---------| $107,005 $150, 000 +$42, 905 


—100, 000 | —100, 000 

|_ SRNR PENSE se bg HEN IE PE eet 

Total requirements. ___..-___-- ze 107, 095 | 50, 000 — 57, 095 57, 095 
| i a 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1052............... 2.2.2... - ec cecee ns 50, 000 
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BASIS FOR INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. What is the reason for the requested increase of 
$20,000 over the current year’s appropriation? 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. The object of the request is to restore the 
fund to $150,000. It is very difficult when you are making up an 
estimate to determine just just what funds will be required to be 
expended. This is an emergency fund, to be used during times of 
flood, to protect the levees. It is different from operation and main- 
tenance, in that that is done largely when the river is low. We have 
to estimate substantially here in advance what the floods will be and 
how much will be spent on them. 

Mr. Rooney. The justification statement shows that in the fiscal 
year just past the entire expenditure for this item was $8,000. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Coturns Ciayton. That is correct—$8,703. 

Mr. Rooney. Although in that year you were allowed something 
in excess of $15,000? 

Mr. Couurns Ciayton. That is correct; $15,000 was appropriated. 


EMERGENCY REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Foon. Is it customary in all emergency flood-control projects 
to provide specific legislation or to have a specific budgetary request 
for emergency funds like the one you are asking here? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayron. I am not sure about that, Mr. Flood. 
This one was created some years ago because we had floods that we 
were unable to combat from construction money and operation and 
maintenance funds; we were not able to cope with them. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that, but that does not justify, without 
more, the extension of this request for this item. I presume that 
there are other areas of the United States that have the same problem, 
and I am wondering why, unless it is the general practice, that this 
project would be entitled to a special fund for specific emergency 
projects, which I presume exist or are anticipated to exist to the 
same degree in other areas for similar projects? 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayron. | am not sure that the same condition 
exists as occurs on the Rio Grande, which is a torrential stream. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you heard of the Mississippi River? They have 
about the same problem. Do you know whether or not they earmark 
funds for such projects? 

Mr. Ainswortu. This particular fund is dedicated to the E] Paso 
projects, and the lower Rio Grande flood-control project, which are 
the only projects that the Government has on the Rio Grande. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not object, of course, to the purpose or intent of 
the request, gentlemen, but I am trying to find out why the specific 
considerations and specific attention Is given to this particular project? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayron. The reason that we requested the fund 
originally was because of experience that we have had that it is much 
cheaper to combat floods at the time they occur than to wait until 
after the damage has taken place. 

Mr. FLtoop. But, my dear sir, as commendable as that observation 
and foresight is, I am sure that condition is not peculiar to this 
particular project. 
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Mr. Frank B. Crayton. Perhaps not. 

Mr. F.ioop. Would you not say undoubtedly not? 

Mr. Frank B. Ciayton. I am sure, Mr. Flood, that I do not know 
about the other projects. I am not familiar with them. 

Mr. FLoop. Could you not guess? Or would you rather not guess? 

Mr. Franx B. Ciayton. It would be just a guess, and not even an 
informed guess, because I am not familiar with the others. 

Mr. Arnsworta. I believe both the Army and the Agriculture 
Department have similar funds for particular projects. 

Mr. Fuioop. I would hope so. 

Mr. Artnswortu. I think that is right, Mr. Flood. I cannot cite 
them offhand, but I can find out. 


EXPENDITURES TO DATE 


Mr. Rooney. During the period July 1, 1949, to June 30, 1950, you 
say you spent $8,703 for this purpose. How much have you expended 
between July 1, 1950, and the present time? 

Mr. Couirns Cuayton. $17,155. 

Mr. Rooney. To what time? 

Mr. Coxtuins Ciayton. To January 31. 

Mr. Rooney. One further thought, gentlemen: I do not need to 
call your attention to the fact that the testimony is presented to you 
for grammatical changes, not to expand or to amplify it? 


PUBLIC LAW 786 


Mr. Wiser. In that connection, Mr. Chairman, I fear that our 
answers on the question about Public Law 786 were not completely 
responsive. I am sure that Mr. Clayton or Mr. Ainsworth could 
expand on that by referring to the new language. I do not think 
the whole story was told. 

Mr. Frank B. Cuiayrton. I covered the authority in that law that 
we did not have before, and the principal one which is reflected in 
this budget; that is a contract for the relocation of the highway. 
That does not mean that any more money will be spent on that 
relocation. As I understand the law, and as I understand the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s explanation of the law to us, we would have to pay 
in damages the same amount. This is simply a question, instead of 
paying for the damages, paying for the whole highway, of having 
some control over the route, and the character of the new highway, 
so they build something that is equal in utility to the old highway, 
not in excess of that. And we do that by contract with the State 
highway commission, and in turn they relinquish 

Mr. Rooney. I think we have all of that in the record. 

Mr. Frank B. Crayton. I believe so. 
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REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES, FOREIGN SERVICE 


WITNESSES 


HAYWOOD P. MARTIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 








ADUOTEREIAR GE BEINN. 3. 5 oo ie ens os 5-5 3 2 0-5-5550 $650, 000 | $675, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings..-.........-..-.-..--- OB 4 .--200~03----- | berat Oysueee 








litt tiekacwoncsodedeewadeccscpoge-wus 642, 952 675, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
1 





Obligations by activities 
Representation by the Foreign Service of the United States abroad: 


ares arte Sos ana a oa hing mia aawaia wee tle $642, 952 
ite gh ides Nee mrink dm Hp quia 675, 000 
Ed dl aie Oe eine iis ak bien npip adiccuncew cates 1, 000, 000 


Obligations by objects 


07 Other contractual services: 


MNES < tsiicteanre oss J bo So we Se Le ca ewes $642, 952 
SS 2) ne Awe t ho aS ee en ewes aeeed 675, 000 
Ra Bele ait SSeS Ee Shs wn am ade dn pao 1, 000, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The first item to which we shall direct our attention 
this afternoon is entitled ‘Representation allowances, Foreign Serv- 
ice.” Thisitem begins on page 241 of the justification. The request 
for 1952 is in the amount of $1,000,000 as compared with the current 
year’s appropriation of $675,000. At this point we shall insert in the 
record page 241 of the justifications. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Asppmemeteman | tone meee eee (ene Sor TO0G) aa ini cc nde nce seca s cies coscaseant= $675, 000 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 





Requirements 








| Difference 
By projects or functions pee oer eae | increase (+) 
1951 1952 | decrease (—) 
| 

1. Chiefs of missions and other officers in charge of | | 
_ SR aes $289, 900 $394,795 | +$104,895 
2. Tere waoreeeee tee | 73, 240 121, 925 | +48, 685 
3. Counselors (when not ranking subordinates) -__| 20, 460 48, 730 +28, 270 
4. Other officers at missions. _._.......-.....--.---| 133, 835 211, 730 | +77, 895 
ue NE La i ee ee ease | 140, 015 200, 340 +60, 325 
FS SSS SST eee eee } 17, 550 22, 480 +4, 930 














TER EEN Ea SE rs 675, 000 | 1,000,000}  +325,000 +325, 000 
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Mr. Rooney. Page 15 of the committee print shows how much has 
been appropriated for this purpose in previous years, back to the year 
1942. That appropriation table discloses that this is a very ambitious 
request. 

What have you to say to that point, Mr. Martin? 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement here which | 
would like to insert in the record with your permission, and then [| 
would like to summarize briefly the reasons for the increase. 

Mr. Rooney. The statement will be inserted in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


RBPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 
WHY ARE REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES NEEDED? 


The purpose of representation allowances is to permit chiefs of mission and 
other key officers in the Foreign Service to cover the cost, at least in part, of the 
very essential but burdensome duties they must perform over and above their 
usual official duties in the office. In order to take the pulse of the country in 
which officers are stationed and to gain essential knowledge of developments 
affecting foreign policy, it is necessary for them to get to know personally key 
figures—prominent or not so prominent—in government and opposition circles, 
as well as labor leaders, shipping men, manufacturers, and others in all walks of 
private life. This connot be done solely by making official calls. 

In many ways these activities are similar to those carried on by large private 
corporations in building up personal relationships with their clientele. Members 
of the Foreign Service, in order to obtain vital information to supplement other 
sources of information, must built up personal relationships with persons who can 
furnish this information. This cannot be done overnight. Initial contacts 
must be cultivated over a considerable period of time. It is only after an officer 
has established a relationship of confidence that he can ask pointed and direct 
questions and hope to get at least a partially frank answer to the many problems 
entering into our foreign relations. 

Officers in the Service affirm unanimously that attendance at official receptions, 
the giving of many small or large luncheons and dinner parties, while tedious work, 
is very useful in carrying out their job. It is difficult to cite the many important 
bits of vital information which have been obtained by a casual, if perhaps indis- 
creet, remark made by a foreign friend or colleague in the course of an after- 
dinner conversation. Many times the reaction of the individual to the question 
asked confirms a rumor without the individual actually saving so. In other cases, 
the long-winded explanation in answer to a direct question gives an important 
clue to developments which the individual concerned would rather not divulge. 
The right conclusion as to the probable turn of events is often reached by officers 
in the Service after weighing information obtained in such private personal 
conversations. The best classic example of this took place in 1939. Because of 
the close personal relationship built up by members of the Foreign Service at a 
post abroad with members of a German Embassy we were apprised of some of the 
details of the Nazi-Soviet Pact well ahead of its publication. 

The extent and variety of representational activity is brought to focus in the 
attached excerpts from reports of our representatives abroad. These officers, 
in most cases, are personally bearing a large share of the expenses involved. 


WHAT ARE THE COSTS OF REPRESENTATION 


During 1949 and 1950 Chiefs of Mission and officers of the Foreign Service in- 
curred legitimate and official expenditures for representation activities in excess 
of $1,000,000, for which they were reimbursed a total of $650,000. Thus, because 
of inadequate funds, approximately 1,550 officers participating in representation 
activities were forced to spend over $350,000 from personal funds. Out-of-pocket 
expenses for some officers, particularly the Chiefs of Mission, are extremely high. 
At 10 medium-sized posts on which information is available, the representation 
expenses borne personally by the Chiefs of Mission averaged $5,553. Preliminary 
reports on the funds appropriated for 1951 ($675,000) indicate that out-of-pocket 
expenditures by officers will be at least as heavy this year. In recent years for 
each dollar furnished from official representation funds, officers have in general 
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been required to pay at least 50 cents out of their own pocket to meet these im- 
portant legitimate expenses. 

These personal expenditures place a heavy burden on all officers and particu- 
larly upon those who have no private means from which to draw. Many officers 
are somewhat reluctant to take important assignments offered if they know that 
to do a good job at that post a great deal of representation work must be done and 
that the allowances are not adequate. The fact that it is often necessary to draw 
on private funds to carry out the duties of a principal officer would appear to be 
contrary to the objectives expressed by Congress in the Foreign Service Act: To 
provide allowances that will permit the Foreign Service to draw its personnel from 
all walks of American life and to appoint persons to the highest positions in the 
Service solely on the basis of demonstrated ability. 


WHAT ARE THE CATEGORIES OF REPRESENTATION ACTIVITIES? 


Representation activity from which benefits are derived divides into the 
following categories: 

Contact.—Involves the entertainment of foreigners in order to establish and 
maintain personal relationships of value in performing official duties or to recip- 
rocate courtesies having a similar value. 

Protocol—By this type of representation, the officer in charge of a post or his 
delegate observes customs which are both unavoidable and traditional at his post, 
and which inelude receptions or other entertainment for foreign officials, the 
diplomatic corps, and other important groups; celebration of American holidays; 
presenting of flowers or wereaths or other tokens upon appropriate occasions, etc. 

Presentation.—This involves the entertaining of prominent Americans and 
foreigners in the country in order to present newly arrived Americans or officers 
of the United States. These may be a new Chief of Mission, personnel of United 
States vessels or aircraft, members of special commissions, delegates to inter- 
national conferences, and other important groups or persons. 

This entertainment is generally in the form of luncheons, dinners, and recep- 
tions. They are neither lavish nor ostentatious but appropriate, friendly, and 
cordial. The greater portion of expenditures is for food, services, and other items 
including customary alcoholic beverages. Alcoholic’ beverages represent, in 
general, a small part of the total cost of the function. 


CONTROL OF FUNDS 


The Department exercises strict administrative control over expenditures 
eovered by representation allowances. It requires that vouchers submitted for 
reimbursement be accompanied by certificates explaining the purpose of the 
expenditure, giving the number of guests, the names of the guests of honor, and 
it prohibits reimbursement for entertainment extended solely to officers and 
employees of the Service or other personnel of the United States Government. 

An appropriation of $1,000,000 for 1952 representation allowances will go a 
long way to accomplish the purposes of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. 


IMPORTANCE OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES AND INADEQUACY 
oF APPROPRIATION 


(Excerpts from reports to the Department) 
Caracas 
“Contacts have to be maintained with people in political office, business, 
industry, finance, the professions, private individuals, for the purpose of presenting 
the American Government’s point of view on a variety of subjects; of obtaining 
action on matters of interest to the United States; in obtaining information 
for the evaluation of policies, opinions, trends, events; of conducting negotiations; 
of protecting American citizens and interests. The value of personal relation- 
ships in this country is almost incalculable because without them it is many times 
impossible to obtain information or action essential to the United States Govern- 
ment” (Post’s justification for 1952 budget estimate). 
Haifa 


“As of May 15, 1950, the funds allotted for representation had been fully con- 
sumed and $430.20 of the consul’s personal funds had been spent for essential 
representation purposes. During the remainder of the fiscal year, it is estimated 
that a further $250 will be required for necessary representation. 
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“The maintenance of contacts is essential to obtain the nformation required to 
keep the Department informed of developments here. These include five oil 
companies, numerous shipping agencies, port, immigration, customs officials, 
labor leaders, and leaders in other walks of life—in addition to the representation 
duties vis-a-vis the Israeli foreign office representative in Haifa, the District 
Commissioner (Governor), the mayor and other city officials, and high church 
officials of the several Christian communities in this district * * *” (consul’s 
dispatch No. 69, May 16, 1950). 


Jerusalem 

sok * * 
quate. * * 

“For the past year Jerusalem has been a key city in the consideration of the 
Palestine question, and until the start of the Lausanne Conference many of the 
actual negotiations were centered here. Separate representation is essential for 
both Arab and Jewish authorities with consequent increased costs. In addition to 
local authorities, businessmen, and representatives of other foreign governments, 
the consulate general is obliged to entertain religious leaders, UN officials, special 
commissions, and official United States visitors. Representation forms an indis- 
pensable aid in maintaining the essential close relations with the persons men- 
tioned above. * * * By liberal use of private funds the essential requirements 
have been met. An increase in representation, particularly on the Arab side, 
would be most effective, but is impossible on the present allowance. The diversity 
of organizatiors and persons before whom representation is required in Jerusalem 
makes a wide range of entertainment particularly desirous” (consul’s comments, 
inspection report, July-August 1949). 


Tehran 


“The large and important volume of official representation and the high cost 
of such obligatory social activities are not a sudden development at this capital. 
In fiscal 1949, my total expenditure for official representation amounted to $9,088— 
and I was alsent for 3 months out of the 12. I received reimbursement in the 
amount of $2,750. At the end of the first 6 months in fiscal 1950, my official 
representation has cost $8,236, of which I may recover $1,800” (Ambassador’s 
Dispatch No. 16, January 15, 1950). 


Martinique 


“Representation may be divided into two classes: formal occasions (July 4, 
naval visits, etc.) and informal * * * the latter is, if anything, heavier than 
at posts of comparable size. * * * 

“Carefully planned representation of the second variety is the best means of 
producing the friendly intimate contacts with local officials and businessmen and 
leaders in other fields which are the indispensable key to well-informed political 
and economic reporting. 

“In both the consular posts the principal officer has had in France, he has found 
that close friendship with local officials was the only basis upon which data avail- 
able only from Government could be obtained. Prefectorial officials are under 
orders from the central government to give out no information without prior 
authorization from Paris. It cannot be obtained otherwise than orally and in- 
formally, and one can imagine that such risks are taken only with persons in whom 
confidence is reposed. 

‘There are no representational obligations imposed by the American colony in 
the district’? (consul’s comments in inspection report, dated October 18, 1949). 


Jidda 


“The * * * officers of the Embassy are handicapped in their representa- 
tional activities by the smallness of the official funds available to them * * * 
three officers * * * will be able to increase their effectiveness considerably 
if they have more funds for representational activities. This is particuarly im- 
portant in Jidda where the nearly total absence of statistics and the very limited 
news coming from the two Mecca newspapers (there are no newspapers pub- 
lished in Jidda) makes personal contact of vital importance in obtaining informa- 
tion for official use’? (Embassy’s OM, dated February 11, 1950). 


Buenos Aires 


“Funds expended by the chief of mission, counselor of Embassy, and other 
officers for enhancing the prestige of the United States during the current fiscal 
year have decidedly proven well worth while and beneficial as demonstrated by 


the fiscal year 1950 representation allowance of $1,200 is inade- 
* 
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the courtesies, receptions, and dinners extended to visiting Congressmen, United 
States businessmen, and Government officials by Argentine Government officials 
and prominent local persons when the former groups visited this Republic. These 
courtesies, receptions, and dinners were the outgrowths of well-planned contacts 
established by building up a friendship and understanding by members of this 
mission through the use of representation funds expended wisely * * *. As 
the Department well appreciates, building up good will in a foreign country is 
not achieved rapidly but is developed through continuous and well-planned 
contacts over a period of time” (post’s justification for 1952 budget estimate). 


Addis Ababa 

“Much valuable information has been extracted painlessly from Ethiopian and 
other sources at Embassy gatherings. Many important conferences between 
Ethiopian officials, businessmen, diplomatic colleagues and the counselor of the 
Embassy and myself have taken place over the Embassy luncheon or dinner 
table. 

“Visiting State Department officials, FAO, WHO, and representatives of other 
UN organizations and American businessmen have been afforded a convenient 
opportunity of meeting the persons in whom they are particularly interested at 
Embassy gatherings’? (Ambassador’s report, April 27, 1950). 

“YT have found that fully 50 percent of the information required for my des- 
patches and reports was obtained from persons whom I encountered at social 
gatherings either at the Ambassador’s residence, at my Own home, or at the home 
of other members of the Diplomatic Corps, of Ethiopian Government. officials, 
and local bank officials and businessmen. 

“There was hardiy a single dinner or reception at my home (or elsewhere) which 
I did not exploit by obtaining needed political or economic information. In the 
absence Of a daily press and of other normal printed source material, the advan- 
tages of contacts in this matter have been absolutely indispensable; I have fre- 
quently found that the best, and, in fact, only means of acquiring necessary infcr- 
eres has been to invite the best-informed person to my home for lunch or 

inner.” 


Dakar 


“* * * A factor of considerable importance locally is the deep suspicion 
prevalent among French officials and ranking businessmen of the intentions both 
politically and economically of the United States as regards these French terri- 
tories. his suspicion can be ameliorated by more contact, more presentation, 
more cultivation, and more spreading of American ideas, but there is no rea-on 
under heaven why Foreign Service officers assigned to this post should have to 
pay the costs of so doing from their hard-won savings—as is now the case’’ (post’s 
justification for 1952 budget estimate). 


Dublin 


“The importance of adequate representation funds in Ireland cannot be over- 
stressed. The absence of published statistics in many pertinent lines and the 
confidence in which much desired information is held makes the personal relation- 
ship a sine qua non in obtaining much of the data the Embassy needs for its 
reporting. 

‘Another reason for adequate 1epresentation allowances is the fact that in spite 
of the publicized Irish hospitality, Irish civil servants and the Irish people do not 
entertain foreigners to any great extent. Consequently, the burden of entertain- 
ment, with the latter’s concomitants of contacts and information, falls upon the 
members of the mission * * ¥*, 

“‘None of the officers in the category under discussion (subordinates) presently 
at this mission has private means adequate to support the representation desirable 
under local cireumstances. Most of them are in the lower salary brackets and 
can ill afford out-of-pocket expenditures for representation * * *. Failure 
of the Department to make available adequate funds for representational purposes 
will result in a lessening of information to be reported and the inability of staff 
members to obtain other information and assistance essential to the efficient 
functioning of the mission’? (Ambassador’s Despatch No. 220, October 17, 1950). 


Hamburg 


“Tt is realized that Congress never votes the full amount requested and needed 
for representation abroad, and that, therefore, the amount allotted to each office 
in the field cannot be expected to meet all of the representation costs. 
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“T have, however, because of the peculiar conditions existent in Hamburg, found 
the allotment of $840 ($560 for 8 months) for this post to be only about 27 percent 


of the amount that bas necessarily been expended by the consul general for repre- 
sentation * * 


“Although I ee attempted to keep entertaining to a reasonable minimum, | 
have, from July 1, 1949, to February 28, 1950, entertained 1,080 people, of which 


462 were invited to official receptions, 318 to luncheons, and 300 to dinners, costing 
not less than $2,079.50. * * 

“However, regardless of whether or not the Department can increase the allot- 
ment, I will continue the same necessary amount of representation and will not be 
affected by the Department’s lack of funds * *” (consul general’s dis- 
patch No. 88, March 3, 1950). 


EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. We shall be pleased to hear from you with respect to 
this requested increase. 

Mr. Martin. The purpose of the representation allowances is to 
permit—— 

Mr. Rooney. Show us why it is necessary to increase this appro- 
priation from $675,000 to $1,000,000. 

Mr. Martin. This request, Mr. Chairman, is based on actual ex- 
penditure figures that we received from each field office, and I sltall 
undertake to explain to you in my general statement actually that 
under present conditions for each $2 appropriated by the Congress 

Mr. Rooney. But you are asking for $1,000,000 for an item which 
in the year 1942 cost the taxpayers only $163,000 and in 1943, only 
$185,000. 

Mr. Martin. Yes. For each $2 expended from the present appro- 
priation of $675,000 our officials and employees spend $1 from their 
personal funds for official representation. That is the situation now. 
That situation has prevailed for the last several years. We believe 
firmly that this condition should be changed, so that the Government 
in fact pays something more closely approximating the actual amount 
expended for official representation abroad. That is why the increase 
of $325,000. 





COMPARISON WITH PREVIOUS APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Rooney. In previous years we have had a statement inserted 

in the record with regard to the matter of representation allowances 

somewhat similar to that appearing on page 776 of last year’s hear- 

ings. Will you insert such a summary at this point in the record? 
Mr. Wiiser. We will be glad to do that. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Representation allowance we by setegery 4 of officer, all areas 





43 | Number of | Average | mp 
Ine } + ns j € 
Position | positions | allowance | Total 


Chiefs of Mission and other officers in onan of diplomatic posts ___| 71 $5, 560 | $394, 795 
Ranking subordinates. __.____.. (VS PARSE BP RS See 5 ie eS 71 | 1,717 | 121, 925 
Other counselors. - SSR Se SAP eee ee” ee ee ee 34 1, 433 | 48, 730 
pen OUNGIEE BE STEAM oi is oo ne snc n cece neces wal 820 | 258 | 211, 730 


Missions, subtotal. __......___- PPE BSA BEES 996 gO | 777, 180 
Officers at consular posts____- eve SS 555 | 361 | 200, 340 
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630 | 977,520 


ee Nii AER act Ti se a ee i ER Pa ES RC kere. Sal ET Ses, Rs Ue AS 22 » 480 


Total, missions and consulates_................-...-------.- | 1, 551 








I laecacsiarnics soees tbaising aeceios SST eT Oe: ery Tbe RY 1,000, 000 
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Mr. Rooney. We shall also insert at this point in the record page 
243 of the justifications. 
(The statement referred to follows:) 


Representation allowances, Foreign Service, by area and category of officer 


ta a ew " 
| Chiefs of | | 


mission | | 
and other | Ranking; Other Other Officers 
officers.in | subordi- | counse- | officers at counse- Total 
| chargeof | nates | lors at missions; lor posts 
| diplomatic | 
| posts 








Number of positions: Bureau of— | | 
Inter-American Affairs... ___- 20 20 | ‘ 333 
European Affairs. -_-.........--. 26 26 345 679 
German Affairs__----......- meat 1 |} 1 35 36 74 
Near Eastern Affairs._..--....-- 17 | 17 | 286 
Far Eastern Affairs. __- ; 7 7 j ( 179 
Average allowance: Bureau of— | 
Inter-American Affairs : $4, 843 , 440 2, | $36 $662 
European Affairs awtat. 6, 090 , 816 | 2 | , | 32! 588 
German Affairs_............--.-} 7, 000 | 2, 100 | : ( 318 
Near Eastern Affairs ; 5, 302 | , 598 841 | ; ‘ 766 
Far Eastern Affairs. _- Eee 6, 066 | 2, 392 | 18 | 27 | ‘ 630 
Total: Bureau of— | 
Inter-American Affairs : 96,850 | 28,790 8, 575 | 55, 880 30, 5: 220, 645 
European Affairs. _........--- 158, 340 | ,210 | 24,005 | 83, 210 3, 95 399, 695 
German Affairs é 7, 000 | 2, 100 | 2 } 6,000 | . | 23, 500 
Near Eastern Affairs... --..--- 90,140 | 27, 080 045 | 44, 360 | , 5 219, 205 
Far Eastern Affairs. .......-.-. 42,465 | 16,745 3, 708 22, 280 29, 23 114, 475 
Inspectors Bers RRR, FEES oes 22, 480 


Total estimate UA Se eke Seg CL eens 1, 000, 000 


Mr. Rooney. To bring this matter right to the point: What is the 
difference between the situation now and a year ago that calls for in- 
creasing this appropriation from $675,000 to $1,000,000? 

Mr. Martin. This is in part to eliminate the personal financing of 
official job-related functions—— 

Mr. Roonry. You know what happens when this item gets to the 
floor of the House. There it is called a ‘‘booze’’ bill for the Depart- 
ment of State, and certain members, representing dry areas, proceed 
to have a Roman holiday with respect thereto. Are you really expect- 
ing to get this full $1,000,000? 

Mr. Martin. I certainly hope very much, Mr. Chairman, that the 
committee will approve the amount of money requested. I realize 
fully what this committee is up against, but I repeat that, in my opin- 
ion and in the opinion of the Department of State, this is an official 
obligation of this Government; the cost of doing business should be 
defrayed by the Government and not by the individual officers and 
employees, and that is precisely what is happening under the present 
set-up. 

SIMILAR ALLOCATIONS FOR ECA 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have figures with regard to similar allocations 
for the ECA? 

Mr. Martin. No, I do not. They have representation funds but 
they are administered by the ECA. We do not have them. 

Mr. Rooney. They could be supplied? 

Mr. Wixper. Mr. Chairman, I have the record entered in last year’s 
hearings, the statement indicated that ECA, during 1950—— 

Mr. Rooney. What page? 
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Mr. Witser. Page 1075. 
wish. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. There is a one-line statement on page 777 of last 
year’s hearings, which reads as follows: 


ECA representation allowance costs, including local currency cost, are $117,763. 


Mr. Sreran. I wanted the whole table in the State Department 
which gave the representation allowances of all branches of the 
service. 

This does not show the United Nations expenditure; it does not 
show the representation allowances of other agencies. I had a table 
like that in the record. 

Mr. Rooney. There was such a table inserted at page 1075 of last 
year’s hearings at your request, Mr. Stefan. 

A similar table, showing representation allowances of both De- 
partment of State and EC A, ’ shall be inserted at this point in the record. 

Mr. Wizper. We will be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The table requested is as ‘follows:) 


We will bring that up to date, if you 


Represeniation allowances and entertainment 




















1950 1951 ta 
Department of State appropriation | appropriation 1952 estimat« 
een WOrien BOIweh.. <<. 2s... eee ne ennnnsescccnn $650, 000 $675, 000 $1, 000, 000 
Missions to international organizations. wales ated 26, 450 25, 550 24, 350 
International ERED TSR Ro EEN 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
aa a ten iw tin emtinhe 102, 984 177, 578 320, 100 
879, 434 978, 128 1, 444, 450 
2! ERS Re Py eae ee Te ee es CPL rae, Fee Pera (‘) (‘) (2) 
Representation allowances, total_..__- ee ee 117, 763 | Mo BAe 
ee ERE SIS aera eS eros tees 106, 399 Sg: ease 
RE A ic ncctcnatenicitebeeaguneniustnense 11, 364 BOE Tsnkieccos- 














1 Figures furnished by ECA. 
2 ECA does not yet have a 1952 budget. 


USIE ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sreran. You do not have the international organizations, 
USIE operations? 

Mr. WILBER. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. The USIE representation allowances are in that table? 

Mr. Wixser. Yes. It shows a total for USIE, 1951, estimate, 
$152,178. 

Mr. Sreran. This does not include domestic projects? 

Mr. Wiser. No; that is covered in the other fund. 

Mr. Sreran. I think we ought to have the whole picture. We 
would not have the whole representation picture unless you put 
them in. 


DEFINITION OF REPRESENTATION 


Mr. Wiser. This is strictly representation under the normal use 
of the term. 

Mr. Sreran. This is only moneys that are paid in the form of checks, 
to pay allowances to officers in the Department of State to partially 
reimburse them for moneys expended for entertainment and other 
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such expenses connected with their duties involved in their foreign 
service? 

Mr. Humetsine. That is correct. 

Mr. Steran. Yes; but it does not show the entire picture of repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. Wixser. The other items I think you referred to are not strictly 
representation. They represent official entertainment of visiting 
dignitaries in Washington. 

I think we can provide such a statement. 

Mr. Sreran. Showing the total amount. 

According to this statement for last year, ECA spent $224,000? 

Mr. Wiser. No; the total ECA expenditures for 1950 were 
$117,763. 

Mr. Sreran. This is local currency used for that purpose? The 
gross amount, $117,000? 

Mr. WiuseEr. That is the dollar equivalent. 

Mr. Steran. The $106,399 is the local currency? 

Mr. Witser. That is the amount of $117,000 that was paid in local 
currency. There was only a net of $11,364 paid. 

Mr. Streran. That is to be added to the $1,254,000 above? 

Mr. Witser. In 1950 it would be added to the $926,976 above. 

Mr. Sreran. At page 1075 the total is estimated at $1,254,211? 

Mr. Wiiper. We would have to add to that the new ECA figures 
for 1951. We do not have that with us. We will be glad to do that. 

Mr. Steran. To make it complete. 

Mr. Wiser. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you provide a chart, for the use of each member 
of the committee, showing the amount of representation allowances 
spent by each post during the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 

Mr. Fitoop. Mr. Chairman, some days ago I made some comments 
generally on this subject when an allied matter was before us for 
consideration. I also requested that at this point in the record those 
same remarks be inserted for the same purpose. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


REPRESENTATION COSTS 


Mr. Fioop. I recognize the capabilities of the 150,000,000 American citizens 
as well as you, but my chief concern is, How are you possibly going to draw from 
that vast and valuable reservoir, the American people, for appointments as 
Ambassador to Paris, London, and Rome, and the important and strategic 
places otherwise throughout the world when you do not have the appropriation 
to pay them? I am talking about the people who are not wealthy, either with 
inherent wealth or acquired wealth, and who cannot conceivably or remotely 
afford to serve as Ambassador or Minister representing the Government, as many 
hundreds of thousands of qualified people should be able to? How are you going 
to do that? 

Mr. Hume tstne. I must admit that at certain of those posts, some of which 
you have mentioned, particularly Paris, Rome, London, unless a man has acquired 
some capital of his own that he is willing to invest in the interest of his country, 
he cannot hold those particular posts. 

Mr. Fioop. In other words, there is a condition precedent to serving as am- 
bassador or minister at many of these important posts in the Foreign Service, 
and the condition precedent is private income or wealth. It is impossible for the 
average American man or woman to serve in that capacity? 

Mr. Humetstne. I would say that because of the Foreign Service Act of 1946, 
and the provisions that you gentlemen have made for the necessary representation, 
at most of our posts the average American can carry on, 













Mr. FLoop. Do you believe that? 

Mr. HuMELsINE. Yes. 

Mr. Fuioop. I do not. 

Mr. HuME.sine, Most of them can. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not agree with you. 

Mr. Humetsin=. There is quite a number of them; for instance, London, and 
aman there, depending upon what his standard of living is, may spend upward 
of $35,000 out of private capital a year to maintain that particular responsibility, 

Mr. FLoop. How many posts would you say at the level of ambassador in the 
Foreign Service of the United States would it take private income, substantial 
private income—and in all cases, some private income—to properly, effectively 
and efficiently represent the United States of America under the circumstances 
at that post? 

Mr. Hume tsine. I would say not over 15. 

Mr. FLoop. Fifteen? 

Mr. HuME:sIne. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is quite a lot. 

Mr. HuME.sINe. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And those 15, obviously, are the 15 most important? 

Mr. HuME.sIne. Not necessarily the most important. 

Mr. FLoop. You would say that no one of the 15 would be unimportant? 

Mr. HuMELsINE. No, sir, but the posts that are most expensive are where your 
main lines of communication will cut through. 

Mr. FLoop. Let me say it this way, every one of the 15 are important, material, 
and strategic posts? 

Mr. HumetsIne. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And under the circumstances of today, it is impossible for the 
average American, no matter how competent and well qualified he is, and how 
desirable he might be to the Foreign Service, under all the circumstances, specia! 
or otherwise, he cannot properly and decently and respectably represent the 
Government of the United States at that post? 

Mr. Hume sine. I think that is an absolute fact. 

Mr. Fioop. It is an outrage. That means that you have to pick some wealthy 
guy. I have no objection to wealth as such, inherited or acquired, but I do say 
that the situation you have outlined to me at this point creates an absolute bar- 
rier to proper representation in many, many cases. Something should be done 
by the Congress of the United States, and it is not the fault in my judgment, 
of the President or of the State Department, or of the Foreign Service. Some 
arrangement should be made, and the Congress of the United States should take 
some kind of action, legislative action, and an appropriate action, so that the 
situation could be corrected, and the sooner the better. 

Mr. Humetsine. I think we could correct the situation if we couid get sufficient 
representation money to take care of the expenses of these individuals. 

Mr. FLoop. Something should be done about it. That is not saving money 
for the best interests of the Government when that situation is permitted to 
continue. 

I repeat, as I did last vear, for the record, deliberately, that the Government of 
the United States cannot be better represented at any one of those 15 posts than 
they could by the chairman of this committee, the Congressman from New 
York, Mr. Rooney, and the Congressman from Nebraska, Mr. Stefan, the ranking 
minority member of the committee. It would be my opinion, without knowing 
anything privately about their finances, that the loss of the services of these 
two gentlemen would certainly be detrimental to the best interests of this 
Government if it was ever found necessary to select them. They would be lost 
because of the prohibition of finances that we have just discussed. That is 
penny-wise and pound-foolish and nonsense. 

Mr. Hume sine. It would be a pleasure and a privilege to participate in the 
assignment of either one of those gentlemen to any of the 15 posts that you have 
mentioned. 


CONTROL OF 





REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Fioop. These representation allowances are controlled pretty 
rigidly by a set of rules and standards as to what allowances are 
permitted? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 
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Mr. Fioop. This is not left solely and entirely to the discretion of 
some Foreign Service officer in some foreign position? 

Mr. Martin. No; it is not. 

Mr. FLoop. And merely because he spends money for some enter- 
tainment purpose and sends back a bill, he is not given credit for 
allowance therefor, simply because he said he had expended a certain 
amount of money? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. You have a pretty set standard of conduct, do you not? 

Mr. Martin. I will be very glad, Mr. Flood, to describe fully what 
we do, if you wish? 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. Martin. To indicate that there is strict control: The allot- 
ment, in the first instance, is purely on the basis of experience of the 
past year, and on the basis of factual data submitted to us by each 
post. 

In addition to that, the chief of missions, or his ranking subordinate 
in each post, is required personally to control and allot these funds 
among the personnel of the post. Any entertainment project, if 
you want to call it a project, which is to be financed from this fund 
must be approved in that fashion, and the chief of mission, or his 
No. 2 man, is required to personally approve the entertainment and 
approve the amount expended for that entertainment. 

Mr. Rooney. You request completed vouchers to be submitted 
before making payments from this appropriation? 

Mr. Martin. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Including detailed statements?’ 

Mr. Martin. Yes, with the names of guests. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, this committee, 2 years ago, had 
you produce a considerable number of such vouchers which were 
then inspected by the members of the committee. 

Mr. Fioop. And these are very carefully itemized and docu- 
mented, including the names of guests, unless it is a large reception, 
such as on a national holiday? 


USE OF REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Marrtrn. It includes the names of the honor guests; and, as you 
say, it includes the names of guests except for large parties. It is 
prohibited for use when entertaining solely other employees of the 
American Government either of the Foreign Service or other branches 
of this Government abroad. 

Mr. Foon. It does not cover parties that Foreign Service officials 
of any level give as part of their own social intercourse and life in the 
community in which they live, either for American friends or natives 
of that country? 

Mr. Martin. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. This is solely, entirely, and absolutely to cover pay- 
ments made for professional services rendered for the best interests 
of the Government of the United States, and for no other reason? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 
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COST TO FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Mr. Fioop. And yet, in spite of this fact, our Foreign Service 
officers are compelled to pay $1 for every $2 of outlay made by the 
Government? 

Mr. Martin. That is true. 

Mr. Fioop. Even though the Government approves and recom- 
mends the payments; they are rigidly controlled and are solely and 
entirely in the performance of their duty? 

Mr. Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fxioop. I certainly do not think that the Government of the 
United States ever intended that its public servants should be forced 
to make that kind of payment. I realize full well that this is a highly 
controversial subject; I realize full well that when it comes on the 
floor of the House, or is discussed any place else, it provides a field 
day for anybody who desires to make headlines or get boxes on the 
front pages of newspapers about the taxpayers’ money being 
squandered at pink tea parties and cocktail parties, by American 
stripped-pants, pinkie-fingered diplomats. That may sound very 

ood, for home consumption and for the weekly newspaper, to any- 
Body who wants so deliberately to take advantage of it. 

I realize well that there are some few people who believe sincerely 
that this kind of ihing should not be done; and that alcohol should not 
be used for any purposes of this kind. I can comment upon this to my 
heart’s content, because I am a total abstainer myself, and I am not 
looking for any undue advantage. But, by the same token, the 
amenities of social intercourse, of relationships between peoples and 
nations of the world, traditionally call for this practice. Whe United 
States is becoming the leading nation of the world and our Foreign 
Service is developing along that line. 

I think it is a shame and a disgrace that this Government and this 
Congress should expect its Foreign Service officers, who have qualified 
by examination and long training and experience, and whose integrity 
and honesty we should not question—or they should not occupy those 
positions —when they submit a bill for decent and proper and orderly 
and approved expenses, in line of duty—for this Government to expect 
them to contribute $1 for every $2 spent in the line of duty. And | 
will wager that half the critics would have no hesitation in submitting 
such expense accounts for their own purposes, if they were serving 
the Government. 

Mr. Martin. Mr. Flood, this practice is not unlike the practice 
followed by American business firms that do business abroad. 

Mr. Fioop. And other Government agencies, including Members 
of Congress. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES FOR ALL AGENCIES 


Mr. Steran. We shall have in the record a table similar to the 
table on page 1075, showing all representation allowances for all 
agencies? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir; we should be glad to submit that. 

Mr. Sreran. Will that table include the United Nations as well? 

Mr. Wiser. It will so far as our appropriation to the missions is 
concerned. 
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Mr. Steran. The United Nations would have a separate repre- 
sentation allowance, as such? 

Mr. WitBer. I assume that their budget would include some 
representation allowance. 


USIE ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sreran. The Information Service is blanketed into the State 
Department and into the Foreign Service. Why should not their 
representation allowance budget be included here? 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Stefan, for the same reason that all their salaries, 
quarters allowances, and other expenses for the program are paid 
under a separate appropriation, in order that we may have all costs 
for the information program in one place. 

Mr. Rooney. This committee wanted it that way. 

Mr. Hume nsine. That is our understanding. 

Mr. Sreran. And for that reason their representation allowances 
are set up separately? 

Mr. Wixzser. There is no statutory limitation on their representa- 
tion allowances. It is a part of the total appropriation. 

Mr. Sreran. There is no limitation on their representation allow- 
ance? 

Mr. WiLser. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. There is no limitation. 

Mr. Wiiser. There is no legal limitation. Of course, there is an 
administrative limitation. 

Mr. Steran. But, so far as you know, there is no limitation on the 
representation allowance for the Information Service? 

Mr. Wixser. That is correct. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Steran. They use counterpart funds mostly for that purpose? 

Mr. Wiuzer. I think most of the representation that they do 
would be with counterpart funds. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know whether our military, naval, and air 
attachés have representation allowances? 

Mr. Martin. They do have; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. So the table would not be all-inclusive, so far as 
representation allowances are concerned. But you will make it as 
complete as possible? 

Mr. WiuBeEr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 


$2, 187, 000 
4, 627, 000 


Obligations by activities 
United States contribution to the Foreign Service retirement and 


disability fund: 


$2, 187, 000 
4, 627, 000 


Obligations by objects 


11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions (payment to trust funds): 

5 . $2, 187, 000 

4, 627, 000 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now take up the item, “Foreign Service 

retirement and disability fund,’ which appears at page 16 of the 

committee print and page 244 of the justifications, which page we 
will insert in the record at this point. 
(The page referred to is as follows:) 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act (base for 1952) 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 





| Difference, 
By projects or functions | | | increase (+) 


5 9 or de- 
1951 | 195 encase (~) 


Requirements 





adjusted estimate 





Payment to trust fund | $4, 627, 000 | +$4, 627, 000 





en UD Or RIEL, WIE... << nccte nab abusnctuheakohopaspebahnisksebawnwx dae $4, 627, 000 
Mr. Rooney. The amount requested is $4,627,000. There was 
no appropriation for this item for the fiscal year 1951. The amount 
requested for 1951 was $2,233,000, which was contained in the House 
bill but eliminated by the Senate. The elimination, as will be re- 
called, was agreed to in conference. 

At this point we shall insert in the record the paragraph on page 26 
of the Senate hearings on the general appropriations bill, 1951, Report 
No. 1941, with regard to the Foreign Service retirement and disa- 
bility fund. 

(The paragraph referred to is as follows:) 


FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


The House approved the budget estimate for this item which is in the amount 
of $2,233,000. The committee recommends that no appropriation be provided 
at this time. The amount of $2,233,000 requested in the budget estimate is com- 

osed of two parts: (1) $1,099,000 to cover the liability for the current service of 

‘oreign Service officers in the fiscal year 1951; and (2) an accrued, or past service, 
cost of $1,134,000 which is the annual amount required to amortize the unfunded 
portion of the reserve liability in 35 years beginning July 1, 1950. There are sev- 
eral retirement and disability plans of Government employees at the present time 
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where the appropriations are made from year to year on the basis of the amount it 
is estimated will be disbursed for retirement and disability purposes, whereas 
there are other plans where appropriations are made in advance to afund. This 
particular fund has a balance in excess of $14,000,000 and the reduction made by 
the committee would in no st | discontinue payments. The committee was in- 
formed that the Bureau of the Budget at the present time is making a study with 
the view to recommending uniformity in the various Government retirement 
funds. Pending the receipt by Congress of the Bureau of the Budget recommen- 
dations in this matter, the committee believes additional funds should not be 


appropriated for this fund over and above the amounts actually required to make 
disbursements. 


RECOMMENDATION OF THE BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. Rooney. Part of this language which was inserted in the record 
reads as follows: 


Pending the receipt by Congress of the Bureau of the Budget recommendations 
in this matter, the committee believes that additional funds should not be appro- 
priated for this fund over and above the amounts actually required to make 
disbursements. 


Is the Bureau of the Budget doing anything in regard to a study of 
this situation? 

Mr. Wiiser. Mr. Chairman, I discussed this with the Bureau of 
the Budget and learned that they have come to no formal conclusion 
on this. As a result of the study which was referred to last year, they 
are convinced, however, that any further study will not produce a 
recommendation against revising the straight actuarial basis upon 
which this estimate is based. 

Mr. Roonsry. What you propose to do is to recover the amount of 
$2,233,000 requested for the fiscal year 1951, but not appropriated, 
and also $1,233,000, to cover the lability for the current service of 
Foreign Service officers in the fiscal year 1952, and accrual or past 
service cost of $1,161,000, which is the amount required for amortiza- 
tion of the unfunded portion of the reserve liability in 34 annual pay- 
ments beginning July 1, 1951. Is that correct? 

Mr. WizBeEr. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. That was stipulated 
in a letter from the Treasury Department. 

Mr. Roonzry. Do you have that letter? 

Mr. WILBER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It will be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The letter referred to follows:) 


Tue SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 8, 1951. 
The honorable the Secretary oF STATE. 
_ My Dear Mr. Secretary: At the request of your Mr. James Sherrerd, Divi- 
sion of Budget, there has been prepared a revised estimate of the appropriation 
required to be made for the Foreign Service retirement and disability fund for the 
fiscal year 1952, on the assumption that the appropriation requested for the fiscal 
year 1951 is to be included in the appropriation for the fiscal year 1952. : 

On this basis it has been estimated that an appropriation of $4,627,000 is re- 
quired for the fiscal year 1952. This amount is composed of three parts: (1) 
$2,233,000 to recover the amount requested for the fiscal year 1951 but not 
appropriated; (2) $1,233,000 to cover the liability for the current service of For- 
eign Service officers for the fiscal year 1952, and (3) an accrued or past service cost 
of $1,161,000 which is the amount required for amortization of the unfunded por- 
tion of the reserve liability in 34 annual payments, beginning July 1, 1951. 

Sincerely yours, 
JouHn W. SNYDER, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
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BALANCE IN FUNDS 


Mr. Roonry. What is the present balance in the fund? 

Mr. Wiper. The balance as of June 30, 1950, was $16,921,514.01, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. If this requested amount were not allowed this year 
it would not interfere with payments, would it? 

Mr. Wivser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, it would not, as far 
as this year is concerned. The annual annuity payments are running 
in the neighborhood of $1,000,000 at this time. As the number of 
annuitants increase, however, the annual requirements will go up. 


ACQUISITION OF BUILDINGS ABROAD 


WITNESSES 


LELAND W. KING, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
BUILDINGS OPERATIONS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 


i i] | 
| 

1950 actual | 1951 estimate; 1952 estimat: 
| ' | 




















DIRECT OBLIGATIONS | | 
| | 
Appropriation or estimate -__.........--.-- nabnece acinn nee ons]) Ane $6, 500, 000 | $9, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available - - ----- ‘ és : ‘ | 4 974, 350 | 13, 286, 965 637, 751 
Total available for obligation _ - OD EE Nende R hi Bhe~ A _| 27,974, 350 - “19, 786, 965 | 9, 637, 751 
Balance available in subsequent vee. MEETS Ay Tay Te —13, 286, 965 | —637, 751 |-- 
Savings under sec. 1214-_ -_.........-.-...-- “Hers bin agi inane simpaonee a ez 3, 550, 000 | 
Total direct obligations... ...- Rehiedipicica hx 4, 687, 385 | 15, 509, 24 | 9, 637, 751 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS vf TM he #30) J8@O 
Reimbursements for services performed - : 53, 456 | Reed ctt 
Payments received from non-Federal sources. __- ; A 163, 824 |--- STR ae 
Total reimbursable obligations... ........--...--.._---- “217, 280 were a oe 
Total obligations... ...........---..------ I haat 14, 904, 665 | 18 15,599,214 | 9, 637, 751 
| 
Obligations by activities 
Description | 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimat 
————|—_— 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS } 


Acquisition of property ............----.---.---.--.-----------| $14,687,385 | $15, 599, 214 $9, 637, 751 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 


I RN iin cha imte enna bernie seahbanen 217, 280 





ee | 
} 


Total obligations... 02.2.2 22. eens flees} 14,006 O85 15, 599, 214 9, 637, 751 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 





1950 actual 1961 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| 

| 

| 

eS 

DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 




















| 
| 
Total number of permanent positions---------......-------- 4 17 14 | 16 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions____....._____.______| 1 | 1 1 
Average number of all employees... -.-_.....-....-....-.-------- | 17 | 14 | 15 
01 Personal services: | it 
Ne OO En aaa | $113, 184 $88, 000 | $100, 627 
Part-time and temporary positions.._..__.__-__-_____- | 5, 858 | 2,000 | , 900 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ___._._.._______- | P) Pes fein wd | 473 
Petal getsanal eurvinee ae ee a Ate ee ee 119, 465 | 90, 000 | 105, 000 
02 Travel... ACETONE IE ERT | 5, 090 8,500 | 8, 500 
03 Transportation of things. SOR ROADS Boner See ph Se 63, 085 | 16, 500 | 12, 000 
09 Equipment.__..........-- ppnbddikhoddduschnweakdenae~ sumthin 2,011,777 | 1, 752, 945 | 900, 000 
0 Nc cnnennbosmconnnege wats 12, 487, 998 | 18, 731, 269 8, 612, 251 
Fétal dived Ohiigshions nos nis wins spss ~~ ne sonny ue 14, 687, 385 15, 599, 214 | | 9, 637, 751 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
10. Laid en einen. is. c eos. oe ck | 914; 908 4 es. Avingst be ee 
ESE a Oe DLS PORTER BEAN PEC 14,904,665 | 15,599, 214 | 9, 637, 751 





Mr. Rooney. The next item is ‘Acquisition of buildings abroad,” 
which appears in the committee print at page 17 and beginning at 
page 246 of the justifications, which page we shall insert in the record 
at this point. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 








Appropriation, 1951 regular act __...................-- a gt Be NE pd ES $6, 500, 000 
PUaGe peer aca ns Oe RON: on bis ad ec ea a cl ht 13, 286, 965 
———————. $19, 786, 965 
Deduct: 
Savings under sec. 1214, Public Law 759. -..-__.....-- Baer tem, Mat cate se —3, 550, 000 
Estimated unobligated balance available in 1952. ._...........___-- tet 6 —637, 751 
>_ viii. 187, 751 
Base for 1952____- A SEE tee cha a as ys Shcgheh seh : 15, 599, 214 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 
Requirements Difference, 
By projects or functions a hn ‘i incres es (+) 
| 1951 | 1952 | decrease (—) 
| 
Acquisition of property: a 
Foreign currency credits __.........._..- -- |$14, 324, _ | $9, 000,000 | —$5, 324, 944 
sn) ae i A RE RSS tat |_1.274, 27 637,751 | 636, 519 
Total obligations __ _- ewer -| 15, 599, 214 | 9, 637, 751 —5, 961, 463 
Prior year balance available in 1952._..._.......--|...-.-------|------------ —637, 751 —6, 599, 214 
| 
a i isis wc cca pbietaln eel eeekabicadnccsacsa 9, 000, 000 


PRESIDENTIAL REDUCTION, 1951 


Mr. Roonny The appropriation for this purpose for fiscal year 
1951 was $6,500,000. Thereafter, under section 1214, of that, the 
President deduc ‘ted therefrom the amount of $3,550, 000, leaving the 


net amount of $2,950,000 available for the foreign buildings fund. 
Is that correct? 
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Mr. Kina. That is correct. 


Mr. Rooney. The total estimate now before us is in the amount of 
$9,000,000. 


What do you now estimate to be the unexpended balance at the 
end of 1951? 


Mr. Kina. The present rate of obligations indicates that the entire 

appropriated balance of local credits will be obligated this fiscal year. 
{r. Roonny. The answer is nothing? 

Mr. Kina. Nothing. 

Mr. Wiser. Nothing in credits, Mr. Chairman. The balance of 
some $600,000 however, in cash 

Mr. Kine. $637,751 in cash. 

Mr. Rooney. Pages 249, 250, and 251 of the justifications contain 
statements with respect to savings in rents and quarters allowances; 
and pages 254 and 255 contain cash appropriation schedules. Pages 
256 ne 257 contain foreign credits schedules. All of these pages shall 
be inserted at this point in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 


The statements which follow provide data on cost, annual maintenance and 
operating expense, and savings in rent or quarters allowance. It will be noted 
that in most instances operating costs are less than half of the amount which 
otherwise would be payable in dollars for rent or quarters allowances. 


SAVINGS IN OFFICE RENT 


The buildings program continues to show substantial annual savings not only 
through the cancellation of leases but due to the fact that since 1946 the expanding 
wag we and space requirements of the Foreign Service and for other agencies 

ave been met largely through new acquisitions. Savings through the cancella- 
tions of existing leases from 1947 through 1952 will amount to approximately 
$1,989,974. Since this figure involves only departmental funds and does not 
represent the rental value of space acquired due to expansion, or that used by 
other agencies, the following table will more clearly reflect savings which inure 
annually to the United States Government. 


Commercial rental value of Government-owned office space 





| | Current annual 
\Square footage'; commercial 
rental value 


| 


Agency 








State Department (general program) pierre hie . | 1, 067, 913 | $1, 961, 032 
State Department (USIE)_- | 120, 423 | 275, 280 
Army-Navy-Air Force Ce heen 128, 167 | 363, 990 
ICA | 23, 202 58, 402 
48, 617 | 126, 454 

97, 932 | 223, 565 





RRS EE SEF eh cee SERENE PoE CEP e eee ERE”. .| 1, 486, 254 | 3, 008, 723 
| i 





1 Totals do not include China properties. Figures given this year only for the net usable areas. 
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GOVERNMENT-OWNERSHIP AND OPERATING COSTS 


Data now available on properties acquired under the foreign credits 
rovides the following analysis of acquisition costs, annual maintenance and operat- 
ing costs as well as annual savings for (a) office buildings, (b) residential properties, 


and (c) combined office and residential properties. 


rogram 


The average operating costs 


vary according to geographic location, especially on utility services and fuel, 
depending on climate and fuel scarcity. In many countries an adverse and un- 
realistic rate of exchange is necessarily reflected in operating costs. 





Nutnber 
of prop- 
erties 
analyzed 


Dollar equiva- 
lent of foreign 
credits used 
(capital invest- 





(a) OFFICE BUILDINGS 
American Republics 


European 
Near eastern and African 


(B) RESIDENTIAL PROPERTIES 
American Republics 
European 


Near Eastern and African 
Far East 


(C) COMBINED OFFICE AND RESI- 
DENTIAL PROPERTIES 


American Republics 


Near Eastern and African 


$3, 971, 675. 68 
21, 708, 537. 00 
4, 239, 690. 26 
1, 554, 083. 06 


Annual main- 
tenance and 
operating 
costs 


77, 000. 51 
429, 499. 87 
113, 679. 93 

50, 318. 82 


Annual rent 
(commerci 


al savings 
al value) 





Gross 


| 


$174, 384.07 | 
1, 226, 669. 66 | 
409, 043. 95 | 
255, 626.09 | 


Net savings 


| as percent 


of gross 





31, 473, 986. 00 


670, 499. 13 


2, 065, 723.77 | 











231,711.00 
9, 144, 959. 85 
7, 138, 453. 42 
4, 322, 420. 53 


4, 369. 00 
249, 969. 83 
160, 055. 77 
161, 873. 37 


18, 000. 00 
440, 359. 00 
220, 332. 00 
350, 835. 80 








20, 837, 544. 80 


576, 267. 97 


1, 029, 526. 80 











mI On 


320, 000. 00 
2, 140, 414. 26 
1, 059, 214. 62 

264, 597. 26 





8 





3, 784, 226. 14 








56, 288. 88 
169, 959. 18 
314, 986. 85 





31, 831. 00 





573, 065. 91 





During the fiscal year 1952, the total annual savings in quarters allowances are 


estimated at $1,340,215. 
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ScuEepuLE A.—Cash appropriations 












































a oe: \eniieiees einetioten Estimated obligations 
7 : tstimat gations nobliga' af 
Name and location of project enat June 30, 1950 | June 30, 1950 
1951 1952 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1. Argentina, Buenos Aires: Office 
 °: “ae pate $250, 000. 00 $449.98 | $249, 550.02 $249, 550.02 |____- 
a: 
Montreal: 
Consular residence _ _ - - 65, 000.00 |... ..-- 65, 000. 00 65, 000.00 |... -- 
Office building site __ __- Ps nwtiwesoccdecs 55, 000. 00 55, 000. 00 
Quebec: Combined _resi- 
dence and office building, 
construction (site ac- 
(Titi ia aE 160, 000. 00 153, 454. 00 | 6, 546. 00 6, 546.00 |_...._- 
Newfoundland, St. Johns: | 
Combined residence and | 
office building, construc- | 
tion (site acquired)_-_....| 150,000.00 |---...-.-..--- | 150,000.00 | 150,000.00 |... 
Toronto: Consular office 
building, construction | 
(site acquired) ___......._- 282, 000. 00 265, 793. 32 16, 206. 68 BG, 206.48 1....... 
Windsor: Consular _resi- 
| hia ths ePID GEE deansénvucscas 40, 000. 00 40, 000.00 |.. 
3. Cuba, Habana: Embassy office 
building, construction (site 
I ce eee ca 800, 000. 00 672, 493. 65 127, 506. 35 100, 000.00 | $27, 505. 35 
4. Guatemala, Guatemala: Em- 
bassy residence _-__.........-- 2k ee 125, 000. 00 125, 000.00 |.........-- 
5. Switzerland, Bern: Combined 
offices building PIERS Be aise: kf eee ene TR G0 Ft . cenispémiwne< 300, 000. 00 
6. Venezuela, Caracas: Embassy 
residence __ _ - ; 241, 000. 00 34, 863. 15 206, 138. 85 208, 136.85 |.......-..-. 
7. Reserve for completion of mis- 
cellaneous projects ___.....-- DECIR ociiiicqrrnikendben 2, 331. 25 pet 
8. Total project obligations and 
ATE ISI CSF 2, 470, 331.25 | 1, 127,054.10 | 1,343, 277.15 | 1,015, 770.80 | 327, 505. 35 
9. Technical services: Architects, 
| Ee ere eet 119, 465. 00 195, 000. 00 90, 000. 00 | 105, 000. 00 
Oy SEA, Se 4, 712. 00 17, 000. 00 8, 500. 00 8, 500. 00 
11. Dollar expenditures (in support | 
of foreign credit projects | 
(United States materials, | | 
equipment, contractual serv- | 
_ Na ee a 81,172.00 | 356, 744.77 160, 000. 00 | 196, 744. 77 
Mca vatickriccch ab tieddunt 





| 2, 470, 331. 25 |" 1, 332, 403.10 | 1, 912, 021. 92 1, 274, 270. 60 | 637, 751. 12 
| 





1 Includes $131,238.00 obligated prior to July 1, 1949, leaving obligations of $1,201,165.00 incurred in fisca 
year 1950. 


Receipts from sale of property in 1950: Zobel property, Manila, 





SITIES CT I oe ca oa nce ae oe ueenaes nen $163, 824. 21 





] 
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ScHEDULE B.—Estimate for 1952 (for payments into U. 


utilization of foreign credits) 

















S. Treasury to 





cover 









































| | | | by: | 
| | ea 
| | matec 
a | Obl | Obli- | Obli- | _Esti- ea: | tee 
| recovery | gated, gated, gated, | mated, mated, | to com- 
| cin a | 1948 | 1949 | 1950 1951 | 1952 plete 
| | } after 
| | } | | } 1952 
a" p I ae 
Afghanistan ___- $1, 250, ooo] ; $254, 934| $1, 621 i. --| $993, 445 
+ Australia. -_.---- | 2, 000, 000) $762, 373 229, 336) 1, 644 aS | 1, 006, 647 
3. Austria___.- | 2. 000, 000) 762,103} 101,270} 375,398) $350, 000). ___- | 411, 229 
4. Belgium, Luxemburg, and | H 
Ey 5, 450, 000! 1, 176, 548) 62,475} 132, 955) 1, 780, 000 2, 298, 022 
cS 5. 1, 000, 000| 110, 000). } 5,114! 500, 000 384, 886 
»: 6. 6, 367, 966) 175, 890) “885, 015! 2, 062, 997 | | 4, 214, 094 
é 7. Bulgaria.........-- 105, 618| 107, 000| 2, 497) 1,115 ee eB 
x SI Sioa cain vatuntees 1, 830, 000} 843, 601! 158, 765} 134, 940} __- Lic 692, 694 
ea 9. Canada....__- 1. 000. 000}... | 28,918] 150, 000 821, 082 
£4 10: Cee ee ot oe 1,000,000 181,818} 347, 660) at, er ; Re 389, 235 
ba 33. SG ce i 600,000) 268, 696) 23, 482} 210 =: 130, 000) 124, 612 
I Ve. “eS 12, 000, 000) 5, 915, 182| 7, 437, 566 | ~1,643, 607}... a 290, 849 
Ps 13. Costa Rica- --. 167, 182} 17, 182}. 28, 885 70, 000} - 51, 115 
i] 14. Colombia____-_- | 1, 500, 000| iowa | 141, "435| R | 1,358, 565 
eB 1S. Gate... .. See a een 500, 000}... ..-.- | | 289,209; 150, 000) 60, 791 
16. Czechoslovakia. __- ...| 2, 500, 000} 2, 120, 000) —100, 263} 131, 296) __- ; | 348, 987 
tie. 1, 100, 000) 99, 262) 61, 708) 18,588} 500, 000! $25,000} 395, 442 
18; Remade. oo S22. 1, 000, 000} _ - | 105, 390} 4, 981 -| | $89, 629 
ln OU See F 4, 500, 000} 1, 417, 196 79, 384} 58, 102)......... aera | 2,945, 318 
i. RES tl =e | Be 66, 000) As aaa 9, 000 
21. Ethiopia oss ested 550, 000) ee ee das ea aE eelegeh | 113,779 
SE I sca ok nana 2,000,000) 647, 764) 8,210] 42,453)... ___- | 1,301, 573 
23. France and poss 15, 000, 000} 4, 576, 246) 1, 136,262) 3,918,761! 965,000) 350, 000 4, 053, 731 
, a | aS ae 12, 620, 000}_ -----.- er Ses 354,039) 600,000) 180, 000/11, 485, 961 
25. Gibraltar_____- 50, eee | 7 Yas Sea 19, 77: 
26. Great Britain and posses- | | 
3 __ | | Fe ae eae 26, 000, 000)10, 264,814) 2, 193,081) 3,367,583) 310,000) 610,000) 9, 254, 522 
3 W. Gee -| 3,000,000) 752,744) 665, 287] 99, 493)_....-- 400, 000) 1, 082, 476 
a 28. Honduras. a 100, 000) a Sates | 68, 067 "25 {eee | 6, 933 
oa 29. Hungary --- | 2, 500, 000) 1, 602, 543), 263,075} 178, 857)--.--- |---- -| 455,525 
a 30. Iceland... | 1,000,000) 281, 072! 50) 2,464)..........| 250,000) 466,414 
© 31. India_- ie a ee | 6,000,000} 2,950,282! 619, 825| 57,909 750,000) 380,000) 1, 241, 984 
% Ge 200 koubs-c-cs ; = 4, 000, 000} 646, 008 266,760} 239,185 120, 000) __. | 2, 728, 047 
Be 33. Ireland _- 800,000} 123,088) — 30, 916) 17,350, 100,000) 200,000) 390, 478 
4 a og | 1,700,000} 570, 278) eee. | SP eeeee’ Eee | 1, 061, 843 
& 35. Israel__- 1, 000, 000) 75, 603; 170, 000)._._-- 676, 013 
1 36, italy. ........ 11, 000, 000, 3, 805, 5, Is 761,955 375,000) 600,000) 4, 637, 110 
a 37. Japan... | 6,000, 000) ___- 178,179} 750,000) 360,000) 4,711, 821 
3 2B ee a | 3,992, 576 rit IONS Penile 
e 39. Lebanon_____- | 750, 000) "436, 733 4; $12)..... Se a 
: eC ae | 500, 000] _ 3, 222 425, 000) __- | 
Bs 41. Mexico... ; J : 7, 000, 000) 1,000, 000! 850,000! 5, 1! 50, 000 
x 42. Netherlands and posses- | | | 
4 sions _ __ ; | 4,500,000) 899,566) 204,533) 155, 445 750, 000} 2, 490, 456 
Be 43. New Zealand_. | 1, 200, 000) 32, 400} 216, 203 237, 807 BS: 713, 590 
3 44. Nicaragua_____- 700,000! 106, 400). | 550 000! 43, 600 
7 45. Norway. | 1,000,000} -169, 418} ” 235,156] —73, 608 500,000, 169, 034 
ye 46. Pakistan _.- | 2. 500,000) 944, 835) 488, 866) 195, 740) __- 2 ..-| 870, 559 
oe 47. Palestine Gerus: alem)...----| 600,000} 169, 518]....__.___| } 400, 000)... 30, 482 
4 48, Panama___- 38, 642) 38, 642) ....-.-..-] 1 gee a 
2 49. Peru........ 1,500,000} 375,393} —18, 721 _..| 1, 143, 328 
3 50. Philippines eae i. 3, 000, 000) _ - | 1, 693, 268) 3, 716) 100, 000; 1, 203, 016 
: 51. Poland___._- 2,000,000} 313, 608} 183, 354| 49, 202). | 1, 453, 835 
¢ 52. Portugal and possessions 1, 600, 000 14, 400) _- —14, 400 40, 000) _ __ | 1,560, 000 
53. Saudi Arabia. _.._........- 1, 564, 862) 1, 564, 862) __ |. SETS Se Tee Soe See Dae Aa Dee 
; 54. Spain and possessions 2, 750, 000} ..-..-..-- |} 924,172 2) “114, 421 800, 000} _ - | 911, 407 
Se i” aie Fee > Eee | 250, sian | 950,000; 300, 000 
= 56. Switzerland. 182,347} 165, 000 4, 054| 13, 293 : 
i 57. Syria__- 1,270, 808} 862,322) —858, 599) 4, 222) - . daivdes! 
: .Thetena | 2,000, 000 2, 890! 602; 677) 28,8°3) 400, 000) 250, 000 
59. Trans-Jordan.............- Ss 300, 000)... 62. 649 100, 000} 100, 000} 
60. Turkey | 2,500,000; 703,111] 707, 205; 85,056} 950, 000 
il. Union of South Africa_____-| 1,500,000] 452,630) 430,371] 35, S19)__. ’ 
62. United States of wa er 2, 120, 000 55, 500 440, 482! &2, 171 300, 000) “310, 600| 
z 63. Yugoslavia ____ 1,000,000} 170,795| —170,795) 544, 500) | 455, 500 
g 64. Initial repairs, new proje cts, | 
4 and field technical ex- | 
Gitte nb den oodkcs sas 4, 164, 999]_...___._. ‘ 1, 015, 055) 1, 854, 944)1, 285, 000) Biancunbics 
TR, et 191, 000, 000/47, 664, 595 25, 2 278, 92518, 703, 499) 14, 324, O44) 9, 000, 000 81, 028, 037 
| 
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1952 PROPOSED PROPERTY ACQUISITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What are the details with regard to the proposed 
1952 property acquisitions? 

Mr. Kine. The general allocation of the appropriation, if granted, 
is shown in the schedules on pages 256 and 257, by totals. We have 
a detailed list of the individu al projects by cities and posts, if the 
committee wishes to have them inserted in the record. 


Mr. Rooney. We shall insert such a statement in the record at 
this point. 


(The statement referred to follows:) 


Apvsustep FBO Proaram, Fiscat YEAR 1952 


American Republics area: 
Brazil: Rio de Janeiro, Embassy office building, completion items. 
Honduras: Tegucigalpa, Embassy residence compound improvements. 
Mexico: 
Mexico, D. F.: 

Embassy office building site. 

Consular projects. 

Principal officers’ residences (2). 

Design and preliminary expenses, new office building. 


Nicaragua: Managua, office building and staff housing. 
European area: 


Yanada: 
Montreal: 
Consul general’s residence. 
Consular office building site. 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, consul’s residence. 
Denmark and possessions: 
Copenhagen, Embassy office building construction. 
Godthaab, consul’s residence. 
American colonies and West Indies: Trinidad, Port-of-Spain, consul’s 
residence, office building extension and staff housing. 
Ireland: Dublin, completion Embassy residence, alterations and repairs, 
and Embassy office building site. 
Sweden: Stockholm, Embassy office building construction. 
Austria: Vienna, alterations and repairs, Government-owned property. 
Belgium: Brussels, Embassy residence and office building, completion of 
construction. 
France: 
Paris: 


Miscellaneous completion items, furniture and furnishings, altera- 
tions and repairs, Gov ernment-owned property. 
Defense projects and staff housing. 
Le Harve: Staff housing. 
Italy: 
Naples, consulate office building and staff housing, completion items. 
Palermo: 
Consul’s residence. 
Consulate office building and staff housing. 
Jamaica: Kingston, office building and staff housing. 
Netherlands: The Hague, Embassy office building. 
Spain: Madrid, Embassy office building and Ambassador’s residence con- 
struction. 
German Area: Germany, consular projects. 
Near eastern and African area: 
Israel: 
; Jerusalem (Palestine), Embassy site. 
Haifa, consul’s residence. 
Saudi Arabia: Furniture and furnishings for Jidda and Dhahran projects. 
Aden: Aden, consulate office building and staff housing. 
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Near eastern and African area—Continued 
India: 
New Delhi, Embassy compound. 
Bombay, staff apartments. 
Liberia: Monrovia, staff housing and Embassy residence. 
European colonies and protectorates: 
opoldville (Belgian), combination office building and staff apartments. 
Dakar (French), consulate office building and staff housing. 
Turkey: Ankara, Embassy office building, completion items. 
Far eastern area: 
Japan: Consular projects. 
Thailand: Bangkok, Embassy office building and staff housing. 
Indonesia: Medan, office building and staff Soades. 
Philippines: Consular projects. 


Mr. Kine. May I ask permission of the Chairman to leave off the 
individual totals for each property, as I think it might handicap us in 
negotiations. I might say that the committee has granted such 
permission heretofore? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes, you may do so. 

By the way where is Mr. Larkin? 

Mr. Kine. In Ceylon. 

Mr. Rooney. What is he doing there? 

Mr. Kine. Treating with some very difficult problems in the Far 
East and the Near East program, about 10,000 miles from here. 
He asked me to express his regrets at not being present at the hearing. 

Mr. Rooney. You may tell him that the committee is very much 
disappointed at his not being here. 


IRELAND 


Mr. Roonry. What is this $200,000 item for in Ireland? 

Mr. Kine. That is for the 1952 fiscal year? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. That is partially for the remodeling of the Phoenix Park 
property, in Dublin, which was acquired by leasehold this year. 

Mr. Rooney. You had an item of $100,000 for Ireland in the 
current fiscal year? 

Mr. Kina. That is a part of this same program, the breakdown of 
which I will give you, which will show a distinction between that 
operation and the new office building. 

Mr. Rooney. Are not all the funds, that is $100,000, in the current 
fiscal year for the Phoenix Park property? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What about the office operation? 

Mr. Kina. The office operation comes after next July 1. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you propose all of the $200,000 for that? 

Mr. Kine. Part of it. Incidentally those credits were made avail- 
able for the Irish program by the British Government under the Lend- 
lease settlement after some negotiations. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement to make with regard 
to the Foreign Service Buildings Fund. 
_ Mr. Kina. Yes; I do. I would like to summarize the justifications, 
if I may, in a brief statement. 
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Since our last report to this committee, in the face of the increasiny 
emergency, new projects and available balances have been concen- 
trated in areas where the shortage in all types of housing and office 
space is extremely critical, particularly in the Near East and Far East. 

A large part of the current programing has been concerned wit! 
the provision of both housing and office space for the expanded 
USIE program. 

Also, in line with the purposes of the Foreign Buildings Act, a num- 
ber of projects have been undertaken on behalf of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Alliance, the military defense aid program, and for various 
Defense Service attachés all over the world. 

During the fiscal year 1951, and projected for 1952, the Department 
is providing much needed additional working space at La Paz, 
Habana, Rio de Janeiro, Mexico, Toronto, Cuaches. Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Brussels, Naples, Madrid, and Ankara. 

No new dollar appropriations (as distinguished from funds for 
foreign credit utilization) are being requested at this time. Every 
effort has been made to avoid direct dollar expenditures and to use 
foreign credits to the fullest extent. As a result, dollar expenditures 
in support of such projects have not exceeded six-tenths of 1 percent, 
since the program’s inception in fiscal year 1948. 


UTILIZATION OF FOREIGN CREDITS 


The utilization of these foreign credits, for clearly established 
building needs, provides a practical and businesslike application of 
the very considerable balances due this Government, amounting to 
over three-quarters of a billion dollars at this time. In addition to 
the recovery of these credits in the form of tangible building assets, 
substantial dollar savings are being realized every year in rental and 
quarters’ allowance savings. These investments in largely tax- 
exempt property, at favorable interest and amortization rates, make 
these acquisitions attractive from a strictly commercial viewpoint, 
aside from the many other benefits accruing from Government owner- 
ship of adequate and representative buildings. 

To illustrate some of the current projects and others completed 
since the first appropriation of foreign currencies in fiscal year 1948, 
a brochure of photographs has been prepared for your examination. 

(Off record discussion.) 

ROME, ITALY 


Mr. Rooney. What is the present situation with regard to the 
proposed building to the rear of the Ambassador’s residence in Rome? 

Mr. Kina. That project is completed. You can find that item set 
out on the fourth or fifth page of the brochure. 

Mr. Roonry. You mean on the page opposite that item? 

Mr. Kina. No; it is after Portugal. The pages are not numbered, 
Iamsorry. The page on the left outlines the Embassy office building 
component. And, the new wing—— 

Mr. Roonry. Wait just a minute. The Embassy office building? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about part of the land of the Embassy 
residence, where it was proposed by Mr. Larkin to erect apartments 
for some of the junior officers. 
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Mr. Kina. That project was dropped, Mr. Chairman, for lack of 
funds, and also because there was no present need for it. 

Mr. Wiser. May I add something which I think the committee 
should know? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 


REDUCTION IN 1951 APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Wiser. The 1952 request consumes all but $50,000 of the 
authorization of $110,000,000 for foreign credits if the $3,550,000 
deduction under section 1214 of the General Appropriation Act, for 
the current year is considered to be a rescission and treated as un- 
appropriated. However, if the $3,550,000 is not rescinded but 
released for use in 1952, we could reduce our estimate for 1952 by 
that amount. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you possibly describe to us the mentality of the 
Bureau of the Budget in cutting this appropriation in the current 
fiscal year from $6.5 million to approximately $2,950,000 and then 
coming along within a period of a few months afterward and sub- 
mitting a request for $9,000,000 for the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Wiser. I believe it was 

Mr. Rooney. Maybe it was not the Bureau of the Budget. You 
made certain recommendations, did you not, for the Department in 
connection with both the reduction in 1951 and this request for 1952? 

Mr. Witser. We did, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you make this recommendation? 

Mr. Witper. We did. 

Mr. Rooney. So it was not the Bureau of the Budget at all. It was 
the State Department? 

Mr. Wivser. That is the recommendation to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. Rooney. You are here in person to give us the ‘‘mentality”’ 
on this one? 

Mr. Wixser. I will be glad to do so, Mr. Chairman. 

The $3.5 million reduction under section 1214 would still leave 
$2.5 million for the foreign buildings fund for fiscal year 1951. When 
added to the carry-over balance from 1950, this would provide about 
the same rate of obligations that we have experienced in recent years. 
In other words, it would provide a total of about $15,000,000 for the 
buildings program in 1951. That was the basis for the reduction. 





CUBA 


Mr. Fioop. I see this project for Cuba is under construction as of 
January 1? 

Mr. Kina. Construction has now reached the fifth floor of the 
tower. 

Mr. FLoop. Did we acquire the whole triangle there in Habana; 
did we finally buy the whole thing? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. Actually it was an exchange. 

Mr. Fioop. Did we finally wind up with that whole piece of land? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, beginning with the part in front of the building 
facing the park. The book value on this property is about $121,000. 
It has an actual value of at least $500,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes, I think that is right. 
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PARIS RESIDENCE 


Tell me, are there any discussions about the purchase of the new 
residence in Paris? 

Mr. Kina. No. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not think this is a good time to get a new resi- 
dence in Paris; do you not think we need one? 

Mr. Kina. My personal opinion is that it might not be as good time 
as later on, for the reason we do not have sufficient appropriations 
now to handle that character of property. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean out of French credits. We have got enough 
credits? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Mr. Wixser. About $68,000,000. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean separate and distinct from bookkeeping, away 
from all of this hocus pocus and gobbledegook concerning whether we 
are spending dollars or not, which is not in my book. But so far as 
I am concerned I think we should be going ahead and getting what we 
need and stop whatever it is that we are going through, wasting time, 
having in mind that as long as it is not going to cost us dollars to 
acquire a proper residence in Paris it ought to be done. Is that in the 
schedule? 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. It will be coming up in time. 

Mr. Fioop. I should think that the emergency is a time to 
precipitate it. 

FAR EAST PROGRAM 


What about the Far East program? 

Mr. Kine. During the current fiscal year we concentrated largely 
on the Far East and Near Eastern areas, especially around the 
periphery of China, particularly in connection with the housing of 
our staff at Saigon, Malaya, Singapore, Tokyo, Rangoon, Manila, 
Karachi, Delhi, Djakarta, and Hong Kong. 

Mr. FiLoop. You are not particularly troubled in trying to find 
quarters in Tokyo? 

Mr. Kine. The housing situation is extremely difficult. 

Mr. Fioop. For the State Department? 

Mr. Kine. For the State Department; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you are going to be in position later on to 
have quarters, and more of them will be available, I hope. 

Mr. Kina. Yes; they continue to be available, but not from our 
account but under Army procurement. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. Did you build these staff apartments to house 
the staff in Tokyo? 

Mr. Kina. No; our original purchase was against Japanese yen 
credits. 

Mr. Fioop. How far have you talked about the building of apart- 
ments for resident personnel into the offices of Embassies and lega- 
tions since the last time we talked about it? 

Mr. Kina. The last discussion of this committee concerning apart- 
ments was with reference to the Naples Building. 

Mr. FLoop. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. The feeling of the committee and the Department was 
that this should not be done, except for transient use, that the consul 
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general’s residence should not be a part of the pattern in the design 
for the building. Any apartments in the building are merely interm 
apartments, and the space offers expansion possibilities for the offices. 


DUBLIN 


Mr. Fioop. The Dublin sterling deal is finally settled? 

Mr. Kina. The Phoenix Park property? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Kina. That was a dollar transaction, which called for a 99- 
year lease, for $47,000. Subsequently, we managed to secure pounds 
sterling for alterations and repairs. 

Mr. FLoop. The alteration and repairs deal was finally worked out 
in sterling? 

Mr. Kina. That is correct. 


UTILIZATION OF DOLLAR CREDITS 


Mr. Fioop. Are we to understand that your office is continuing to 
utilize and exercise every possibility for furnishings and repairs on the 
basis of exchange wherever we have credits? 

Mr. Kina. We are. 

Mr. Fioop. How successful are you being with that in every place? 

Mr. Kine. Since the first appropriation by this committee, in 1948, 
we have used only six-tenths of 1 percent in dollars in support of 
this program. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you buying everything you can lay your hands on 
for furnishings and equipment and fixtures and repairs in every 
place all over the world, since it is not going to cost you any dollars, 
or even any pennies? I want us to see that we get back everything 
we can. 

Mr. Kine. We are in entire agreement. Yes, we are doing every- 
thing we can within the limits of our existing appropriation. There is 
before the Bureau of the Budget new legislation which we hope will 
eliminate dollar appropriations and place the program on a certificate 
basis for utilizing credits, for demonstrable needs. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot see why we are failing to take advantage of 
such vast sums for good will among these various nations where we 
could utilize the credits, where they want to utilize them, to put their 
own people to work, through buying up some property in areas 
particularly where they do not object, where there is not a chance of 
ever getting 5 cents back from 99 percent of those places. Since 
nothing is going to come back why can we not kill six birds with one 
stone and get something ourselves during the time they are willing 
to sell to us? Why is it being held up; is it because of some fantastic 
bookkeeping transaction here having to do with appropriations, which 
has nothing to do with it at all? 

_Mr. Kine. The Department is in complete accord and is doing pre- 
cisely that. 

Mr. Fioop. Anyone who feels that it involves a single dollar’s 
worth of appropriation of the taxpayer’s money does not understand 
what he is talking about, because we are not spending money but we 
are simply taking advantage of the dollar credits, resulting in saving 
millions of dollars, are we not? 
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Mr. Kina. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Anybody who is responsible for trying to point up that 
thing is certainly trying to participate in a legerdemain. It is not 
correct, because what we are doing here is to utilize credit, saving 
dollars, which will result in making use of hundreds of millions of 
dollars worth of credit in good will without spending a dime of the 
American taxpayer’s money, where we can make a lot for ourselves 
and where it will do a lot of good for others as well, figuratively 
speaking. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you, Mr. King. We shall meet again at 10 
o’clock in the morning. 


Tuespay, Marcu 6, 1951. 
EMERGENCIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC AND CONSULAR 
SERVICE 
WITNESS 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 


Appropriation or estimate: 


NN dein caisie ws Wie prartigecie ker ested wiih te hg gh al av ts micah plane iaee rans ab Al $11, 400, 000 
| Ha ere Seren eeye soils bse as hak ot eR aa Sige art 10, 575, 000 
eke ik i hs id eh hha eh oho aussi eee ake 19, 900, 000 


Obligations by activities 
Unforseen emergencies: 


DE sh Reh ows Liki bom artiaaa he water Sle aoe ae ae erm 11, 400, 000 
PES ctcesaiknn paisa aoa eS whee ben ae eab oe 10, 575, 000 
Sirs inlcecee ba ioenw emecce he awa wom oa eine eas 1 xa a ees penads 19, 900, 000 


PE win dbiguios wishin ema apeene Bin pat wile Ll ap Sibi ataenea ee 11, 400, 000 
PN ct can bial wlan sea elim bese ww ck Wok i wh tsa tate eco hs Lg a aE MR Be 10, 575, 000 
ee ian? Sk Lin cr ee ali a fe leak po ue Sec eid Fe Se OR 19, 900, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The first item to which we shall direct our attention 
this morning is ‘‘Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service, 
which is to be found at page 20 of the committee print. The justifica- 
tions for this item begin at page 279, which page we shall insert in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act_.__.-...-- Pen arte Sane  mketisebeadesnscouiesebe $9, 900, 000 
Supplementai Appropriation Act, 1951___..._- 














Ladunkin deied 675, 000 
——-- ——- $10, 575, 000 
Deduct: Nonrecurring item—Korean claims advances... .-........---------.---------.-------- —675, 000 
Ne ana Sean btn code ecusiues bake ede een ee hoe . 9,900, 000 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 
E ” ie ia 
| Requirements _Difference, 
By projects or functions apse (+) 
1951 1952 decrease (—) 








ss } 
Confidential purposes._................-.....--.--] $9, 900, 000 





$19, 900, 000 | +$10, 000,000 10, 000, 000 








Total estimate of appropriation, 1952....................-..- 


wes cs aapoeciedeaienle eeyalmaneetae a 19, 900, 000 
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PURPOSES OF THE APPROPRIATION 













































Mr. Rooney. The request for this item this year is in the amount 
of $19,900,000 as compared with an appropriation in the current fiscal 
year of $10, 575,000. Mr. Wilber, will you please make a statement 
with regard to the purposes of this appropriation? 

Mr. Wiser. I should be glad to, Mr. Chairman. The authority 
for this appropriation is in section 107, title 31, of the United States 
Code and provides as follows 


Settlement of expenses of intercourse with foreign nations. Whenever any 
sum of money has been or shall be issued from the Treasury for the purposes 
of intercourse or treaty with foreign nations in pursuance of any law the President 
is authorized to cause the same to be duly settled annually with the proper 
accounting officers of the Treasury, by causing the same to be accounted for 
specifically if the expenditures may in his judgment be made public and by 
making or causing the Secretary of State to make a certificate of the amount of 
such expenditure as he may think it advisable not to specify; and every such 
certificate shall be deemed a sufficient voucher for the sum therein expressed to 
have been expended. 


NB oe 


That is the authority, Mr. Chairman. I might add that this appro- 
priation is, of course, necessary to meet emergency requirements in 
5 connec stion with foreign affairs for which the granting of specific appro- 
j priations is not feasible, due to the urgency of requirements in some 
instances and the confidential character of the purposes for which funds 
are needed in others. It is essential to the furtherance and protection 
of the interests of the United States in foreign countries that there 
should be a fund from which extraordinary expenditures can be made 
without regard to the ordinary limitations upon the disbursement of 
Government funds and without the necessity of publicly reporting the 
nature of the expenditure, although expenditures from this appropria- 
tion are made with due care and are vouchered and recorded in the 
same manner as expenditures from other Government appropriations. 

In view of the confidential nature of the activities financed in this 
appropriation, justification of the estimate and detail will be made to 
the committee off the record. 
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EXPENDITURES AND OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


are 


Mr. Rooney. What part of the appropriation which you presently 
have for ‘Emergencies in the diplomatic and consular service” has 
been obligated or expended to date? 

Mr. Wiser. For 1951, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonny. Yes. 

Mr. Wiser. We have allotted all except $247,737 under the 
general segment of the fund and $525,000 against the Korean claim 
allotment. 

Mr. Roonry. What part of the appropriation granted in the past 
fiscal year—that is, 1950—was returned to the Treasury? 

Mr. Witser. No part has yet been returned to the Treasury, Mr. 
Chairman. There is an amount unallotted at the present time of 
$18,072. 

Mr. Roonry. What steps do you take to voucher the accounts for 
this item entitled “Emergencies in the Diplomatic and Consular 
Service’’? 

Mr. Wixper. These funds are considered to be unvouchered, Mr. 
Chairman. We do follow the standard vouchering procedure within 
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the Department and we have a special section in our Fiscal Division 

which conducts the necessary audit, verifies the adequacy of support- 

ing vouchers and in full detail assures the appropriate use of the funds. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM D. WRIGHT, COORDINATOR 

JOHN F. MELBY, OFFICER IN CHARGE, PHILIPPINE AFFAIRS 

THOMAS H. MacDONALD, COMMISSIONER, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 
ROADS 

FRANCIS C. TURNER, ASSISTANT TO THE COMMISSIONER 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 









Funds available for obligation 






| . | | 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
; ' | 






DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
| | } 
Appropriation or estimate ___.___- howe -.---------| $17, 166,398 | $10,000,000 | $3, 000, 000 
Applied to contract authorization. -- : wcneeeccc----ee| 13,400,000 —11, 000,000 | —3, 000, 000 
Prior year balance available: 


O_O EET AE TREE Ce ee RT 10, 476, 284 | 
Contract authorization____- 1, 983, 000 |. .- 







Prior year balance reappropriated_____-_- 






5,349,988 | «625, 000 

Total available for obligation. ............_- See? SG 17, 225, 682 4, 349, 988 | 625, 000 

Balance reappropriated for subsequent year-_.- : —5, 349, 988 | —625, 000 — 249, 200 
Carried to surplus___. ae .| —304, 625 |.......-- 

Total direct obligations. ._._- ie detadibnnahcilents . Jean 11, 875, 694 | 3, 330, 363 | 375, 800 


REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS | | 
| 


Reimbursements for services performed ---- 













eR 268, 056 | we 2 Shee ap eae 
Ee OEE LER I 12, 143, 750 | 3, 463, 800 | 375, 800 
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Obligations by activities 





Description | 1950 actual “1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Restoration and improvement of United States property -__| $645, 462 
2. Assistance to the Philippines: | | 
(a) Construction and restoration of— 
(1) Public roads 4, 033, 045 $1, 984, 727 | $300, 000 
(2) Port and harbor facilities_____. 1, 214, 236 | 1,021, 766 |_--- 
(3) Publie buildings._..........__._- sried 1, 593, 033 : 
(4) Civil aviation facilities. ..........._......__]| 787, 642 |___- 
(5) Meteorological facilities_...............-...-| 532, 140 
(6) Technical assistance in— j 
(1) Public road maintenance --_- 16, 183 
(2) River and harbor enginee e-. ac Ree ae 200 
(3) Public-health facilities...............-..--.-| UF reg 709 | 
Sa een | 170, 330 
(5) Civil aviation.__.--_____- | ‘ eee 
HEE CST REL SF 5 A pe Oo mae 
(7) Fisheries. - -_- Role ; 62 8, 500 
(8) Geodetic and hydrographic work. Se Se 
. Housing, health, and administrative services_........._____| 346, 614 129, 640 


Tete divect obiigations....................--- 11, 875, 694 3, 330, 363° 375, 800 


REIMBURSARLE ORLIGATIONS 


. Restoration and improvement of United States property _- 
2. Assistance to the Philippines: 
(a) Construction and restoration of— 
()) Public roads__-__-_- 5 pa 3 
(2) Port and harbor facilities ; | 7, 440 
(4) Civil aviation facilities “OE Sate 5, 1s ie 
. Employee housing services- é Da Te 5, ¢ 125, 997 


Total reimbursable obligations ails a Am 38, 056 “133, 437 


EN INN = ios nn cree scons enccwou~ ce ee 12, 143, 750 3, , 463, 800 





Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Philippine rehabilitation,’ 
which appears at page 63 of the committee print and beginning at 
page 747 of the justifications. At this point we shall insert in “the 
record page 747 of the justifications, as well as the analysis by projects 
of funds available for 1951 and a hagery for 1952, which appears at 

page 751 of the justifications. Page 754 contains a statement of the 
Sareea status of the funds as of the 30th of September 1950, which 
statement we shall also insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951 (for contract liquidation) $10, 000, 000 
Prior year balances reappropriated 5, 349, 988 
Applied to contract authority — 11, 000, 000 





$4, 349, 988 
Total contract authority granted 1949 26, 400, 000 


Total applied to contract authority through June 
30, 1951 — 23, 400, 000 
3, 000, 000 
Deduct: 


Carried to surplus — 394, 625 
Reappropriation proposed for 1952: 
For obligation in 1952 — $375, 800 
For obligation in subsequent year__________ — 249, 200 
————— —625, 000 
6, 330, 363 
3, 330, 363 


Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 to liquidate outstanding 
contract authorizations obligations 3, 000, 000 
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Financial status of funds as of Sept. 30, 1950 
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j | 
Appropria- 












] 

Agency “ie Allocations | Obligations | Expenditures 

} 

Title 111—Operating programs: | | | 
Bureau of Public Roads_..............._._- $39, 488,455 | $39,488,455 | $37,050,297 | $25, 030,010 
Corps of Engimeers.......................- 17, 731, 418 | 17, 731, 418 | 17, 065, 297 16, 749, 129 
Philippine War Damage Commission... ____ 56, 794,888 | 56,794,888 | 56,779,149 56, 777, 795 
Public Health Service...................... 5, 320, 719 | 5, 301, 000 | 5, 264, 555 5, 247, 392 
Maritime activities........................ 89, 550 | 89, 550 89, 550 89, 550 
Civil Aeronautics Administration _______ 7, 478, 497 | 7,478, 497 | 7, 428, 521 | 7, 425, 686 
Weanteey ee. i... nk ck 2, 200, 910 | 2, 200, 910 } 2, 136, 912 | 2, O88, 094 
Fish and Wildlife Service__.._..._.___- , 2, 960, 530 | 2, 960, 530 | 2, 959, 608 | 2, 829, 790 
Coast and Geodetic Survey......_.______- 903, 466 | 903, 466 | 890, 506 868, 656 
Department of State. _................-..-- 1,765,292 | 1, 765, 292 | 1, 687, 668 






























1,718, 937 | 






Total, operating program 





33,725 | 134,714,006 | 131,383,332} 118, 793,770 


Title 111—Training programs: | 








| 
Bureau of Public Roads.-_._.__.......------ 40, 000 40, 000 | 39, 244 39, 244 
ee ae, eae 65, 000 | 65, 000 | 65, 000 57, 501 
Public Health Service..................... 463, 000 | 463, 000 | 425, 000 377, 555 
Maritime Commission - - Pe BRE EL 720, 560 | 720, 560 | 551, 889 | 551, 410 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. ________ 751, 201 | 751, 201 | 696, 185 | 690, 617 
ro. + 9 aa Saar era 388, 000 | 388, 000 | 378, 527 | 371, 140 
Fish and Wildlife Service._...._.......__- 608, 765 | 608, 765 608, 765 | 483, 823 
Coast and Geodetic Survey. --...__....-.._-} 258, 795 258, 795 258, 795 | 235, 616 

Department of State._....................- 54, 352 3 : a 

Total, training program _--.__..........-- | 3, 349, 673 | 3, 295, 321 | 3, 023, 405 | 2, 806, 906 

Title V—Restoration and improvement of | } } } 
United States property ......................-} 4, 000, 000 | 4, 000, 000 | 3, 911, 964 | 3, 221, 042 
Grand total, titles IIT and V__.__.._____- | 142, 083,398 | 142,009,327 | 138,318,701 | 124, 821, 718 


LIQUIDATION OF CONTRACT AUTHORITY 


Mr. Rooney. The request for $3 million is for liquidation of prior 
contract authority. Do you have a general statement to make with 
regard to this, Admiral Wright? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Wricut. I have a general statement, sir; but I do not believe 
it is necessary to read it. May I just put it in the record? 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert it in the record at this point. 
you please highlight that statement for us? 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Will 


Public Law 370, Seventy-ninth Congress, authorized nine United States 
agencies to engage in a program of rehabilitation in the Philippines. The work 
of these agencies was divided into two basie parts, title I of the act providing 
for the payment of compensation for war damages to private claimants on the 
basis of claims presented to the War Damage Commission. Congressional action 
on the work involved under this title has been handled by another subcommittee 
and is not ineluded in this presentation. The other phase of the program pro- 
vided for the restoration and rehabilitation of certain essential public services of 
the Philippine Government together with a broad program of training Filipinos to 
continue the operation of these services after the completion of the program 
administered by the nine United States agencies referred to above. 

_ The programs of six of the agencies were completed and their activities were 
liquidated by June 30 of 1950. These programs were those administered by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, Civil Aeronautics Administration, Public Health 
Service, Coast and Geodetic Survey, Weather Bureau, and the Bureau of Public 
Property Claims of the War Damage Commission. Activities of the Maritime 
Commission also were liquidated as of that date except for completion of the 
training of Filipinos who, under the terms of the act, had been in the United 
States before June 30, 1950. These programs of training for the Maritime Com- 
mission extend over a period of 4 years, and as the Filipino cadets complete their 
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training courses there will be a progressive tapering off through 1954. However, 
no additional funds are required for the completion of this program. 

Because of the unprecedented reconstruction program in the Philippines since 
liberation which created a drain on available engineering and construction organ- 
izations as well as labor and materials suppliers, it became necessary to extend two 
of the construction programs for another year. This action was authorized by 
Public Law 295, Eighty-first Congress, whereby the programs of the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Corps of Engineers were extended to June 30, 1951. The 
program of the Corps of Engineers is now substantially completed; personnel and 
activities are being demobilized and complete liquidation is anticipated within 
the next 60 days. The program of the Bureau of Public Roads, however, will not 
be completed by June 30 of this year, and the legislation being considered by 
your committee is intended to provide for a further l-year extension to permit the 
orderly liquidation of this program. Unlike the others, this program has been 
operated in such a way that the Philippine Government has been required to 
initially finance and enter into construction contracts in their own name. As the 
work progresses and is satisfactorily completed, United States funds made avail- 
able under the Rehabilitation Act are used to reimburse the Philippine Govern- 
ment for prior expenditures made with their own funds in accordance with ap- 

roved programs, plans, and methods of construction satisfactory to the United 
tates Bureau of Public Roads. Filipino contractors and resources have been 
used exclusively in the execution of this program. 

The fundamental purpose of the Bureau of Public Roads has been to develop 
Philippine abilities, using as a means for this purpose the actual reconstruction 
program authorized by the act. In order to accomplish this, it has been necessary 
to gear the rate of progress to the rate at which the work could be absorbed within 
the Philippine engineering, contracting, and supply capabilities. United States ac- 
complishment of its part of the program therefore could not proceed at a faster 
rate than that of which the Philippines are capable. 

Within the last year the Philippine internal peace and order, together with 
the financial situation, has deteriorated markedly. The stringent financial con- 
dition of the Philippine Government has made it difficult, and in some instances 
almost impossible, for them to finance the road-, street-, and bridge-rehabilitation 
program and at the same time to carry on their other necessary government 
functions. The projects involved in this program, therefore, have been delayed, 
and the Bureau of Public Roads organization has had to remain on hand to super- 
vise the United States interest in these projects. The deterioration of internal 
peace and order conditions aggravated by the general world tensions, particularly 
in the Far East, also has slowed progress on these projects because of difficulties 
experienced by construction contractors in securing labor and in retaining labor 
for projects located in areas of frequent dissident activities. Both of these factors 
are well known and have considerable bearing upon our entire field of Philippine- 
American relations at this time. 

A relatively small percentage of the total number of projects involved in the 
road, street, and bridge program will remain uncompleted on June 30 of this year, 
but it is felt desirable that United States supervision be retained until the comple- 
tion of the entire program. No additional funds over and above those already 
authorized are being requested for this purpose. The request for an extension of 
the authorization is made solely for the purpose of liquidating projects already 
contracted and now partially but not wholly completed. The amount of $3,000,- 
000 requested in the appropriation is a part of the $14,000,000 contractual author- 
ity granted in Public Law 597, Eightieth Congress, onlv $11,000,000 of which 
contractual authority has been appropriated to date, although commitment has 
been made by executed contracts for the entire amount as authorized by the 
legislation. 

Approval of this legislation now before your committee will conclude the 
Philippine rehabilitation program authorized by the Rehabilitation Act of 1946. 


Mr. Wrieut. Public Law 370 of the Seventy-ninth Congress 
authorized nine United States Government agencies to engage in a 
program of rehabilitation of the Philippines. 

Mr. Rooney. The only outstanding phase of that program is the 
matter of Public Roads; is that correct? 

Mr. Wriaurt. Yes sir; all are completed except Public Roads, sir. 


Mr. Rooney. That was the situation as of a year ago, if I recall 
correctly? 
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Mr. Wricut. The Army engineers were not completed then. 
Mr. Wiser. There are continuing training programs. 
Mr. Wricut. There is a continuing training program of the Mari- 
time Commission which will go on for three more years. 
Mr. Rooney. You already have the money for those training 
programs? 
Mr. Wriaur. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Proceed. 


PUBLIC ROADS PROJECT 


Mr. Wricur. The Public Roads project is not completed, because 
there have been factors out there beyond our control that slowed it 
down. ‘The major one was the Huk trouble. Bad financial situation 
in the Philippine Government has been another contributing cause 
and because they have paid a substantial portion of each one of these 
projects. 

Mr. Roonry. Has the money been forthcoming for them? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir; but delayed. 

Mr. Rooney. To what extent? 

Mr. Wriaur. I will have to ask Mr. Turner to what extent they 
have been delayed. 

Mr. Turner. It has been delayed probably a year and a half; 
that is, the over-all rate of progress has been slowed down by that 
amount. 

Mr. Rooney. Continue, Mr. Wright. 

Mr. Wricut. We feel certain that we will finish this program 
within about a year from this date. It was merely a matter of 
liquidating it. All of the projects have been scheduled and contracted. 

Mr. Rooney. We have with us the distinguished Commissioner of 
Public Roads, Mr. MacDonald. I assume, Mr. MacDonald, you are 
here to say something concerning this program? 

Mr. MacDona.tp. With the permission of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to take a little of your time. Because of 
the implications embodied in this program, extending almost world- 
wide at the moment, we feel that this highway-rehabilitation program 
in the Philippines has been a most profitable one. It is difficult to 
convey an impression of how badly roads and bridges were wrecked 
when the Japanese withdrew. For example, in the city of Manila, 
the capital, with the Pasig River running through its center, all of 
the river bridges were seriously wrecked; and there was scarcely a 
major bridge on Luzon that was not either wrecked or seriously 
damaged. 

With the necessity for operations in the Island, the Army engineers 
did a good deal of temporary work, substituting Bailey spans for the 
wrecked spans, and thus restoring traffic movements. So that I 
think it may be said that the road program rather gave way to the 
other rehabilitation programs, such as the Public Buildings program, 
which action partially accounts for the fact that our program is not 
yet complete. But there is another important reason. We work 
through the Philippine Department of Public Works, the same as 
we work with the highway departments in the States here, and this 
factor is the important thing to me. We wanted to leave a going 
concern when we got out, for the maintenance of roads and bridges 
of the Philippines. I think that that will be the case. 
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In addition to the 10 Filipino students that were brought over here 
for training, under the terms of our program the Philippine Govern- 
ment at its own expense sent an equal number last year to our road 
school. We have had most intimate cooperation, but the work h»s 
actually been done through the Philippine Department of Pubiic 
Works. Before we get out—and we expect to start getting out in 
September—and to be completely out by April 1952, we would like 
to continue to completion these bridges that are now under contract. 
That is, the major part of the $3 million being requested will go into 
four bridges in the Cagayan Valley, which lies to the north of Manila. 
These four bridges were delayed for contracting until we were certain 
we had enough money to complete the other bridges nearer to Manila. 

I think we could say that on completion of this program we will 
have, first, an operating administration in the Philippines that can 
carry on the work, complete the bridges and roads needed and keep 
them in repair; and, second, we will have supplied through this 
program enough road-building equipment so that they will be able 
to maintain their roads. Our road-building equipment is one of the 
essentials in the maintenance of the program. We believe that our 
operations are restoring all of the major permanent bridges. About 
488 bridges will have been rebuilt, together with something like 500 
miles of road. 


EXPENSES OF LIQUIDATION OF ACTIVITIES IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. Roonry. Would you comment on the language at page 63 of 
the committee print, “Expenses of liquidation of activities in the 
Philippines carried out pursuant to section 302 (a) of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act of 1946’? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Mr. Chairman, that is language that we con- 
strue to mean that we could maintain the necessary staff to liquidate 
the program beyond the Ist of July 1951. 

Mr. Rooney. You had a termination date of June 30, 1951; did 
you not? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Would not this be substantive legislation in an 
appropriation bill? 

Mr. Wizzer. | believe it would, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen? 


STATE OF AFFAIRS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Mr. FLoop. What do you have to say with reference to the efli- 
ciency and the general attitude of performance of this particular 
branch of the Philippine National Government? 

Mr. MacDona.p. We feel that the Department of Public Works 
has done a very good job under very difficult circumstances. 

Mr. F.Loop. Have you heard any stories of bribery or corruption 
or fraud or stealing of property, or the selling of our property, or any 
of the charges that have been made directly or indirectly from various 
sources against various phases of that operation? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Charges of that character were in the air when 
we went there, but we have experienced none of that with our program. 
We have a very high regard for the individuals who make up the De- 
partment of Public Works. They are capable engineers and I think 
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their interest is evidenced by the fact that their Government volun- 
tarily contributed about $1 to $3 by the United States. 

Mr. Fuoop. If there is any substance to any of those allegations 
or charges with reference to the situation in the Philippines generally, 
on which I assume you have no opinion, you would say, in your best 
judgment, that it does not apply at least to this particular phase of 
the operation? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes; we can certainly testify to that. Mr. 
Turner came with me. Mr. Turner was in charge of our program up 
until the 1st of July last year; he was at first in charge of our program 
only and later with the State Department in charge of the whole re- 
habilitation program. We had our inspectors and our engineers check 
every bill constantly so that we know that the work was done in ac- 
cordance with the plans and specifications. And we know that there 
was no chance for leakage. 

Mr. Fioop. Is Mr. Turner here? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you subscribe generally to Mr. MacDonald’s state- 
ments in answer to my general question? 

Mr. Turner. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you there? 

Mr. Turner. I was. 

Mr. Fioop. All during this operation? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; for nearly 4 years. 

Mr. FLoop. Nothing further, Mr. Chairman. 


AMOUNT OF APPROPRIATION, 1951 


Mr. Preston. Mr. MacDonald, last year when you said that $13 
million would liquidate this program entirely, was that an appro- 
priation or contract authority? That $13 million was an appropria- 
tion; was it not? 

Mr. MacDona.p. It was to be an appropriation, but we obtained 
only $10 million of the amount requested. 

Mr. Roongy. The House committee allowed $13 million, but the 
amount requested was cut down to $10 million in the Senate. 

Mr. Preston. And $3 million was contract authority? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes; $3 million remained as contractual au- 
thority. This $3 million we are now asking is to liquidate that con- 
tractual authority. 

Mr. Wizser. It was a liquidation item last year actually, but it 
was deemed by the committees that we would not need the money 
that quickly. 

Mr. Rooney. The $3 million now requested would increase the 
total appropriations for rehabilitation purposes under title I1I of the 
Philippine Rehabilitation Act to the amount of $138,083,398; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Wivser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. STEFAN. The $138 million is merely for public roads; is that 
correct? 

Mr. MacDonatp. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that the total amount for rehabilitation? 

Mr. Wricur. What is that, sir? 

Mr. Sreran. The chairman asked you what was the total amount 
expended. 
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Mr. Rooney. That is for everything. 


Mr. Sreran. I call your attention to the figure on page 753 


$138,083,398. Is that the total for all rehabilitation? 


Mr. Wraieut. All under title ITI, sir. 


Mr. Steran. How much will the rehabilitation program cost us if 


this $3 million is allowed? 


Mr. Wricat. It will cost us $142,083,398 under titles III and V, 


and exclusive of title I. 


Mr. Sreran. You had nothing to do with title I? 


Mr. Wricut. No, sir; the State Department does not have that, sir. 
Mr. Steran. That is merely for these activities that you have 


enumerated in the justifications; is that correct? 


Mr. Wriaur. Yes, sir. Mr. Stefan, I have a paper here that | 


believe shows exactly what the program is. 


Mr. Steran. Does this include the request for $3 million additional 


to liquidate the public roads program? 


Mr. Wricur. The authority is there, but the money has not been 


appropriated. 


Mr. Streran. But the total includes that item? 


Mr. Wriaur. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Wixizer. The $3 million is included. 


Mr. ‘Sreran. It is included in contract authority rather than in 
appropriation, but the total is included here. 


will give us the entire amount of the rehabilitation program in the 


Philippines? 
Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if it would not be well to 


have this in the record, to give the full story. 


Mr. Roonry. We shall insert the statement in the record at this 


point. 
(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


Cumulative status of funds as of Dec. 31, 1950 


So this document 
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| : Unex- 
Unobli- 
Agency — | nae | | Obligated | Expended| gated al- — 
tioned | | locations tions 
| he 
TITLE I | 
| | } : 
Bureau of Public Roads--------.-- |1 $39, 488, 455|1 $39, 488, 455) $38, 262, 601/$25, 759, 281/$1, 225, 854 $13, 729, 174 
Corps of Engineers-_-_....-.....----- 17, 796,418} 17,796,418) 17, 202,105) 16,875,309) 594, 313) 921, 109 
Philippine War Damage Commis: | 
RR RES Tea ers Fee © 56, 794, 888| 56, 794, 888) 56, 779, 274) 56, 777, 794 15, 614) 17, 094 
Public Health Service. _....-..--.-- 5, 696, 000) , 696,000) 5,668,766; 5, 576,810 27, 234 125, 190 
U.S. Maritime Commission _---_-- 810, 110) 810, 110) 641, 438 640, 959 168, 672 169, 151 
Civil Aeronautics Administration.| 8, 220,698) 8, 220,698) 8, 124,244) 8,020,138) 105, 454 209, 560 ; 
Weather Bureau............-..-..-. 2,588,910, 2,588,910) 2,500,743) 2, 462, 238 88, 167 126, 672 “ 
Fish and Wildlife Service -_-.---.-- 3,569,295) 3,569,295) 3,428,468) 3,315, 142 140, 827 254, 153 oe 
Coast and Geodetic Survey -------- 1, 162, 261; —:1, 162, 261) 1, 149, 085} 1, 105, 725 13, 176 56, 536 y 
Public Health Service: Employ- ; : 
ees’ health program-.--.-........-.-- 68, 000 68, 000) 61, 187 59, 323 6, 813 8, 677 a 
Department of State: 
Employees’ housing program - - 1,629,505, 1,629,505) 1,607,505) 1,575,301 22, 000 54, 204 3 
Administration _.-........:-.-- 21, 524) 21, 524 21, 524 Pik abesdasl veoasdveace ¥ 
WU vac ns cedecceuens 228, 334) eae TST 44 PETERS 92 27 EAE SE A Re ee ig 
‘Total, titie Hii. .......... oe 138, 083, 398| 137, 855, 064 135, 446, 940/122, 183, 544) 2, 408, 124) 15, 671, 520 eS 


TITLE V 





Department of State (foreign build- 
OS EEE 4, 000, 090) 4,000,000) 3, 918, 
Grand total, titles III and V_| 142, 083, - 141, 855, 064/139, 365, 905: 





8,965} 3,330, 715 81, 085 





125, 514, 259) 2, 408, 124 



























669, 285 
16, 340, 805 














{ $14,000,000 of this amount represents contract authority for which Congress has appropriated $11,000,00. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Steran. How much did the Philippine Government contribute 
to this total? Do you know? 

Mr. Wricut. No, sir; I cannot say, because there are so many 
elements involved. It comes to about $1 of their money to about 
every $3 of ours in public roads. 

Mr. Steran. Mr. MacDonald testified that so far as public roads are 
concerned, it is $1 of Philippine money—is that pesos or dollars? 

Mr. MacDona vp. It is dollars, and is about 77 percent United States 
to 23 percent Philippine. 

Mr. Sreran. The part that the Philippine Government paid would 
be 23 percent? 

Mr. MacDona.p. That is right. 


CONDITION OF ROADS 


Mr. Sreran. What is the road situation in the Philippines, Mr. 
MacDonald? Can you give us an over-all picture of it? 

Mr. MacDona.p. They have about 15,000 miles of roads in the 
Philippines and in addition to the reconstruction work it has been 
necessary for the Public Works to maintain the roads and bridges on 
these 15,000 miles. 

Mr. Sreran. Most of this is on Luzon or on some of the southern 
islands? 

Mr. MacDona.p. The most extensive work is done on Luzon, but 
it extends to the other islands also. This rehabilitation program re- 
stores all of the major bridges that were destroyed on the other islands 
as well as on Luzon. 


PHILIPPINE GOVERNMENT ROAD BUDGET 


Mr. Sreran. Does the Government have a road program which 
will be put in effect after this program is completed? Do you know 
whether they have a road budget in the Philippine Government? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; they have a continuing program that 
is paid for, the same as ours is in this country, from the highway-use 
taxes. These are national taxes. 

Mr. Streran. Do the provinces contribute to that program? 

Mr. MacDona.p. They contribute to the local roads, 

Mr. Sreran. Is it similar to our program? 

Mr. MacDonatp. The provinces do not contribute to the major 
roads; that is a Federal program, a National Government program. 
But the provinces do contribute for the local roads. 

Mr. Sreran. There is no system of matching funds such as we have 
1ere? 

Mr. MacDonatp. No, sir; but the National Government takes all 
of the road taxes, all of the road revenues. They have a very high 
tax on gasoline, for example. I believe it is about 18 cents a gallon. 

Mr. Sreran. What percentage of it goes to the highways? 

Mr. MacDona tp. So far as the rehabilitation program is concerned, 
all of it went to the highways. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the amount of the tax? 

_ Mr. MacDonatp. The tax is 18 cents a gallon. The over-all cost 
is about 45 cents in our money. 
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Mr. Streran. That would be about 90 centavos? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir; 18 cents—United States—of that is 
tax. 

Mr. Sreran. And you say that all of that went to the highways? 

Mr. MacDona.p. All of that went to the highways. When the 
Philippine Government undertook the rehabilitation program, they 
not only contributed approximately $11 million to the highway pro- 
gram but they had to make up deficits in the other rehabilitation 
poe: Part of that came from the funds that had previously 
een allocated as road funds. 

Mr. Sreran. If the requested $3 million is appropriated, your 
program will be completed? 

Mr. MacDona.p. Yes, sir. 


COMPLETION OF OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Steran. And then, Mr. Wright, you will have what left? 
You will have a maritime program for which money has been appro- 
priated and no further funds will be added to that because you will 
have sufficient funds to complete it by 1953; is that right? 

Mr. Wricur. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. The public-health program is completed? 

Mr. Wricurt. All programs are completed. The Army engineers 
have completed theirs within the last few days. 


OTHER PHILIPPINE REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sreran. We are faced with a new rehabilitation program in 
the Philippines; as I understand it, it is anticipated that a request 
will be submitted for $50 million a year for 5 years, or a total of 
approximately $250 million, depending on certain legislation in the 
Philippine Congress, plus a $15-million ECA grant, also dependent 
upon that, as I understand it. Behind that is another $100 million for 
claims, in the Philippine Claims Commission to liquidate their busi- 
ness. So that we are faced with something like $365 million of 
expenditures in the future, providing that negotiations between the 
Government of the Philippines and the United States are carried 
through. So that the work is not really done. 


OPERATION OF THE HUKS 


What did the Huks do to handicap you, to slow you down? Did 
they interfere with your operations? 

Mr. Wricur. Yes, sir; they did interfere with them. I believe 
I would like to have Mr. Turner tell us specifically, because he had 
actual experience with their doing it. 

wi Sreran. Mr. Turner, what did they do to interfere with your 
work? 

Mr. Turner. The Huks’ primary interference was to our contrac- 
tors. The contractors had difficulty in getting men to work in these 
areas and they had difficulty in holding materials and equipment 
because of Huk forays and other pressures. ‘These were the principal 
causes of delays. 
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Mr. Steran. That was not done in all Provinces? 

Mr. Turner. Not in all; no, sir. It was principally in the areas 
on Luzon where the Huks were most active. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Wright, is there any determined effort on 
the part of the Philippine Government to control this Huk activity? 
Has the Philippine Army actually tried to suppress them? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes; and they are embarked on quite an operation 
at the present time to suppress them. I believe that I can safely 
say that they are over the hump and the Huk activities are on the 
decrease. 

Mr. CievencerR. Are they definitely linked to the communistic 
movement? Is that in back of this Huk uprising? 

Mr. Wricut. Yes; there is irrefutable evidence they have a tie-in 
with the Communists, particularly the Chinese Communists and the 
principal leaders are avowed Communists. 


CONDITION OF INDUSTRIES 


Mr. CLevenGER. How is the sugar industry doing? Is it getting 
somewhere near normal in the Philippines? 

Mr. Me tpy. About 80 percent. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. How about cordage and fiber? 

Mr. Me sy. That has been very slow. 

Mr. CLevenGceER. The restoration of that is probably one of the 
things they need more than anything else for increased national in- 
come. Mr. Stefan covered a point that interested me, the roads out- 
side of Luzon. Do they have a fairly comprehensive road system in 
the Mindanao area? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes. There isa complete administrative set-up 
in the Philippines, the bureau of public works, and we believe that the 
equipment we have supplied and the methods that have been intro- 
duced for maintenance will have a beneficial effect upon the road sys- 
tem. Prior to the war they were still operating on the old Spanish 
maintenance system of a man being stationed alongside the road to 
maintain it with a broom, in many cases. Most of their mileage is 
gravel without any bituminous surface so large mileages can be main- 
tained at little expense. 


CARE OF MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Cievencer. Training the people to take care of the mechanical 
equipment is an important thing? 

Mr. MacDonatp. Yes. 

I would like to say that the thing that they need most is the replace- 
ment of this mechanical equipment and the establishment of shops 
with supervision of the maintenance equipment, and money for con- 
struction. I think that we have most of the important bridges built 
in this program. 

Mr. Roonry. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 


MINISTRATION 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual 


| 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate , 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings_...................--- 


I FU oortd cc Gree icinmpnenineiaccrencnendanne 


Total obligations 


| — 840, 518 











Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





1. Participation in international conferences: 
(a) Meetings of international organizations. ~~... ...--- 
(0) Other international conferences 


Total, participation in international conferences. 


2. United States missicns on special assignment: 
(a) Organization of Consultation Investigating Com- 


(b) 

(c) Provisional Frequency Board, International Tele- 
communication Union 

(d) Japanese Reparations Mission 

(e) Technical and Economic Assistance Mission to 
Southeast Asian Countries 

(f) United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans__- 

(g) United Nations Commission for India and 
Pakistan 

(h) United Nations Commission for Indonesia 

(i) United Nations Commission for Libya 

(j) United Nations Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine 

(k) United Nations Relief and Works Agency for 
Palestine Refugees 

() United States Technical Mission to Thailand 

(m) Undistributed 


Total, United States missions on special assign- 
NB ile ss Sikabia a Koei lie Bk iil! 


3. Participation in new or temporary international organiza- 
tions: 

(a) Missions: 

(1) Far Eastern Commission 


Organization of American States 
) North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Subtotal, missions 


(b) Contributions: 

(1) Inter-Allied Reparations Agency 
(2) Central Commission for Rhine River 
(3) General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade._- 
(4) International Cotton Advisory Committee 
(5) International Seed Testing Association 
(6) International Sugar Council 
7) International Tin Study Group 
(8) International Whaling Commission 
(9) International Wheat Council 

(10) International Wool Study Group 

(11) Rubber Study Group 

(12) International Authority for the Ruhr 


Subtotal, contributions..................- 


Total, participation in new or temporary 
international organizations 


Total obligations 


$1, 160, 370 


264, 817 


$1, 300, 000 $1, 534, 000 
500, 000 400, 000 





1, 425, 187 








2, 000 
72, 643 


47, 000 


35, 346 


11, 951 
35, 795 
23, 445 


46, 644 


























2, 459, 482 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





01 Personal services_.-..-- = $450, 248 $510, 700 | ate 

02 Travel ms ‘ 1, 191, 517 1, 352, 350 | 

03 Transportation of thin 21, 469 28, 500 |_.--- 

04 Communication services ey 86, 519 119,000 |... 

05 Rents and utility services. .................-.....-- ae 73, 255 85, 000 | 

06 Printing and reproduction 8, 997 11, 000 | 

07 Other contractual services: | | 
Miscellaneous 193, 578 222, 000 | -- 
Representation and entertainment 52, 069 | 100, 000 | - 

08 Supplies and materials. -- 20, 245 23,000 |....-..- 

c9 Equipment-.-.-..--- 


LS EADIE LITT ATID ES 33, 718 | , i. Sea 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .---..-....--..----- 327, 867 | | 
Not distributed by object class __- + ea eee $2, 800, COO 





Total obligations 2, 459, 482 | 2, 800, 000 | 2, 800, 000 








Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “International contin- 
gencies.”” It appears at page 28 of the committee print and begins 
at page 383 of the justifications, which page we shall at this point 
insert in the record. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act : Pee 
ee 

ia Ge ee re Satie casa lobes wsecant~s- Le aera 2, 800, 000 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 





| 
Requirements - | Difference, 
By projects or functions | increase (+) 


or 
1951 





| decrease (—) 





1. Participation in international conferences --- . -- $1, 800, 000 
2. United States missions on special assignment. -- 400, 000 
3. Participation in new or temporary international | 

RE RAE TERRES See Sy Ree 600, 000 | 550, 000 | — 50, 000 


$1, 934, 000 | +$134, 000 
316, 000 — 84, 000 


| 
OS ail | vente 
| 








Total requirements.............-..-.- --| 2,800,000 | 2,800, 000 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952-_.........-..--.-.-.---- bimiianadentnknetedwnnst . 2,800,000 


Mr. Roonry. The request is in the amount of $2,800,000, the same 
as the 1952 base. Last year’s appropriation was $2,900,000, reduced 
under section 1214, Public Law 759, by the amount of $100,000. 

Mr. Hall, will you please address yourself generally to this item? 


CHANGES IN REQUEST BY ACTIVITY 


Mr. Hau. As you have indicated, the appropriation request for 
1952 is the same as the request for 1951. There are some changes in 
the amount requested under the three major activities. 

They are as follows: Participation in international conferences. 
The net increase is $212,402. I might say, Mr. Chairman, in going 
through and reworking our requirements on this appropriation, which, 
as you know, is a contingent appropriation, we found that we were 
going to have additional requirements under the first two categories, 
and it would be possible for us to make certain adjustments in the 
third category as a result of later information. 

Mr. Rooney. You have a new figure in regard to the 1952 column 
and the increase and decrease column appearing on page 383? 
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Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The new figure will be in place of the $1,934,000? 

Mr. Haut. The figure in place of the $1,934,000 is $2,050,570, which 
makes an increase of $212,402, for item No. 1, participation in inter- 
national conferences. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you take zero from zero and get 2? 

Mr. Haut. There is an adjustment in the 1951 column. Qur 
estimate on that has been revised to $1,838,168, as a result of shifts. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us consider the request for the United States 
missions on special assignment. 

Mr. Hau. The figure on that is $316,000 in the 1952 column and 
the difference is minus $84,000. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words there has been no adjustment since 
these justifications were prepared? 

Mr. Hauu. That is right. 

For the third item, participation in temporary internaticenal orgaui- 
zations, the 1951 figure is $561,832; for 1952, $433,430, and the 
difference is a minus $128,402. 


PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Mr. Rooney. Explain this item of participation in international 
conferences. 

Mr. Hau. That item is to cover the cost of meetings of the 
international organizations and other international conferences. 
The adjustments which I have just mentioned are due principally to 
the increased cost of holding the sixth session of the UN General 
Assembly over and above the amount required for the New York 


meeting. 

Mr. Roonry. What will that cost the American taxpayers? 

Mr. Hauu. The difference based upon our experience, is about 
$300,000. That is the difference between the 1949 session, which 
was held in Paris, and the 1950-51 sessions, which were held in 
York. We do not know that it will meet in Paris, but we assume that 
the cost would be roughly the same, no matter where held in Europe. 
That covers the added cost of transportation for Europe as against 
New York; the additional and somewhat longer per diem; the cost 
of setting up offices in some European city; and certain incidental 
costs in the hiring of local personnel, which we would not have in 
New York City. 

I have the detailed statement of conference costs which we have 
submitted for the committee’s information in the past, as well as a 
copy of the abbreviated list, which we have submitted for the record 
in the past. 

You will notice from the list that the first subitem is meetings of 
international organizations, first, UN organ and subsidiary bodies; 
second, specialized agencies of UN, and, third, other international 
organizations, particularly those in the inter-American field. 

In addition, there are some ad hoc international conferences which 
are called by other governments in which we participate, as well as 
scientific and technical conferences in which it is in our interest to 
participate. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the tentative 
list of activities that are to be financed during the fiscal year 1952. 

(The list above referred to is as follows:) 
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TenTaTIvE List or Activities To Be Financep Durine Fiscat! Year 1952 


I, PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


(a) Meetings of International Organizations: 
United Nations organs and subsidiary bodies: 
General Assembly 
Economic and Social Council 
Security Council 
Trusteeship Council 
International Court of Justice 
2. Specialized agencies of the United Nations: 


Food 


and Agriculture Organization: 

Sessions of the Conference: Sixth Session 

Council Meetings: Twelfth and Thirteenth Sessions 
Animal diseases 

Exploration of the Sea, Regional Council for 
Infestation of stored foodstuffs 

Nutrition conferences, Latin American 

Rice Commission, International 

Timber, Latin America 


International Civil Aviation Organization 


International Labor Organization 


Assembly meetings: Sixth session 
Air Navigation Commission: 
Accident Investigation Division 
Aeronautical Charts Division 
Personnel Licensing Division 
Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Division 
Search and Rescue Division 
Caribbean Regional, Third 
South American Regional 
South West Pacific Regional 
Sessions of the Conference: Thirty-fifth 
Governing Body Sessions: One Hundred and Sixteenth, 
One Hundred and Seventeenth, and One Hundred and 
Eighteenth 
Indigenous Labor, Committee of Exports on 
Migration Committee, Permanent 
Petroleum Committee, Third Session 
Plantations, Committee on Work in, Second Session 
Textiles Committee, Fourth Session 


Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization Assem- 
bly, first session 
International Telecommunication Union 


Administrative Council: Seventh session 
Administrative Radio Conference, Extraordinary 
High-Frequency Broadcasting Conference, fourth 
Inter-American Radio Conference: 

Preparatory, fifth 

Plenipotentiary, fifth 
Plenipotentiary Conference 
Radio Conference, International 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organiza- 
tion 


Sessions of the Conference: Seventh 
Public Education: Fifteenth International 
Seminars: 

Adult Education 

Education and Art 

Illiteracy 

Libraries, Public and School 

Textbooks, Improvement of 

Universities 


World Health Organization 


Annual Assemblies: Fifth 

Executive Board Sessions: Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth 
Regional Meeting European- Mediterranean or African 
Regional Meetings, Southwest Pacific 


81707—51——-33 





I, PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES—continued 


(a) Meetings of International Organizations—Continued 
2. Specialized agencies of the United Nations—Continued 
World Meteorological Organization 
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Executive Committee 

Regional Meteorological Associations (3) 

Technical Commissions: Synoptic Weather Information 
(CSWI); Maritime; and Instruments and Methods of 
Observation (CIMO) 


3. Other International Organizations: 


Inter-American: 
Architects, Eighth Pan American Congress 
Brucellosis, Fourth Inter-American Congress 
Child Congress, Tenth Pan American 
Childhood, International Institute for Protection of, 
Annual Council Meeting of Directors of American 
Cultural Council, Inter-American, First Meeting 
Economic and Social Council: Inter-American, Third 
Annual 
Geography and History, Pan American Institute of: 
Cartography: Sixth 
Geography: Third 
History: Third 
Highway Congress, Fifth Pan American 
Indian Life, Inter-American Conference: Third 
Jurists, Inter-American Council of: Second 
Pan American Sanitary Organization: 
Executive Committee Meetings: 
Fourteenth 
Fifteenth 
Directing Council Meetings: Fifth 
Pharmaceutical Congress, Second Pan American 
Social Security, Inter-American Conference on, Third 
Meeting 
Travel Congress, Fourth Inter-American 
Women, Inter-American Commission 


B. Scientific Unions: 


Chemistry, International Union of, Sixteenth General 
Conference 

Geodesy and Geophysics, International Union of: Ninth 
General Assembly 


C. Commodities Group: 


Cotton Advisory Committee Meetings: Eleventh 

Rubber Study Group Sessions: Ninth 

Sugar Conference, International 

Sugar Council, International 

Tin Study Group, International Mgmt. Committee 

Tin Study Group, International 

Wheat Council, International Wheat Conference (two 
meetings) 

Wool Study Group: Fifth Meeting 


D. Others: 


Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, Annual Meeting of Boards of 
Governors of International: Sixth Session 

Caribbean Commission: Thirteenth and Fourteenth Sessions 

Central Rhine Commission 

Fisheries, International Commission of the Northwest 
Atlantic: Second Meeting 

Hydrographic Conference, Sixth International 

Protection of Industrial Property International Conference 
to Revise International Convention for 

South Pacific Commission: Eighth and Ninth Sessions 

Weights and Measures, International Bureau of 

Whaling Commission, International: Third Meeting 
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I. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES—Ccontinued 


(b) Other international conferences: 
Act of Algeciras, Conference of Nations Signatory to, to Determine 
Future Status of Tangier 
Agricultural Sciences, Ninth International Congress of 
Archives, Second International Congress on 
Cancer, Sixth International Congress of Scientific and Social Struggle, 
Research Against 
Cardiology, Second World Congress 
Commodity Advisory Group Meetings 
Electric Systems, Large High Tension: Fourteenth Biennial Session 
Foreign Ministers Meetings: 
our-Power Meetings (France, UK, US, USSR) 
Tripartite Meetings (France, UK, US) 
Geological Congress, Nineteenth International 
Journees Medicales, Twenty-fifth Session of 
Limnology, Eleventh International Congress 
Medicine, Military (Documentary), Fifteenth Session of the Inter- 
national Office of Documentation of 
Photogrammetry, Seventh International Congress 
Polio, Second International Congress on 
Sea, International Council for the Exploration of the 
Tariffs and Trade, General Agreement on: 
Third Round of Tariff Negotiations 
Sixth and Seventh Sessions of Contracting Parties 
Territorial Claims in Antarctica, International Conference to Consider 
Tonnage Measurement Experts, International Meeting of 
Trrpescocenings Research, International Scientific Meeting for: Third 
Meeting 
Other Activities: Survey Trips, Advance 


Il. UNITED STATES MISSIONS ON SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT 


Italian-United States Conciliation Commission 

United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans 

United Nations Commission for Indonesia 

United Nations Commission for Libya 

United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees 


Ill, PARTICIPATION IN NEW OR TEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


(a) United States Representation at Seat of Organizations 
Far Eastern Commission 
International Authority for the Ruhr 

(6) United States Contributions to Organizations 
Central Commission for Rhine River 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
International Cotton Advisory Committee 
International Seed Testing Association 
International Sugar Council 
International Tin Study Group 
Rubber Study Group 
International Authority for the Ruhr 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure of $2,050,570? 

Mr. Hatt. It breaks down roughly as follows: 

The UN organs and subsidiary bodies are $750,000. 

Specialized agencies of UN, $550,000. 

Other international organizations, including the Pan American 
Union, $300,000. 

Other international conferences of an ad hoc character, technical 
character, $450,570. 
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Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the first figure that you 
gave us, $750,000 for UN organs and subsidiary bodies? 

Mr. Hau. The General Assembly is $480,000; Economic and Social 
Council, $200,000; Security Council, $20,000; Trusteeship Council, 
$40,000; and the International Court of Justice, the payment of special 
counsel, $10,000. 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure $480,000 entitled 
“‘General Assembly’’? 

Mr. Hatt. I would be glad to put that in the record. I would like 
to make a reservation about this. It is an estimate. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that. All of these figures for 1952 are 
estimates. 

Mr. Ha.u. $450,000 for the sixth session of the General Assembly, 
the Interim Committee meetings, $15,000; the Special Committee on 
Information under article 73 of the Charter, which is the dependent 
areas provision, $1,500; International Law Commission, which has 
two sessions each at $3,700; the International Children’s Fund Execu- 
tive Board, $3,000; the Program Committee of the Children’s Fund, 
$1,100; the Medical Subcommittee, $2,000; and Special Committee 
on UN Field Service, $3,700. 


UN INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 


Mr. Rooney. What is the status of this organization known as 
UNICEF? 

Mr. Hatit. UNICEF was continued by the General Assembly in a 
vote in which all the members of the organization voted affirmatively 
with the exception of the United States, which abstained on the final 
ballot. 

Mr. Rooney. Do they still have a Communist at the head of it? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Who was the Communist at the head of it? 

Mr. Hatt. There has never been a Communist at the head of it. 
There was a Dr. Rajchman, a Polish national, who was chairman of 
the board of the organization. 

Mr. Steran. You are talking about the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. Dr. Rajchman is no longer the chairman of 
the board. He has been replaced. To the best of my knowledge, 
Dr. Rajchman was not a member of the Communist Party, although 
he was favorably looked upon by the present Polish Government. 

Mr. Roonry. What happened to the lady who was sent down here 
to lobby and ruined their appropriation request last year? 

Mr. Hatu. You are referring to Betty Jacob? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Hatt. Mrs. Jacob is still employed by the fund as an assist- 
ant to Mr. Pate. She is in New York. She is in the special fund- 
raising division. 

Mr. Roonry. She must be indispensable. 

Mr. Haut. Mr. Pate thinks very highly of Mrs. Jacob, I am sure, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you think of Mrs. Jacob? 

Mr. Haut. I would prefer to express my evaluation of individual 
staff members off the record, although I would be willing to say some- 
thing on the record, if you like. 
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Mr. Rooney. We shall hear you off the record. It might be inter- 
esting. 

(Dodson off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. We will have an opportunity to get into this subject 
again? 

Te. Hau. Yes, sir. There will be a supplemental request for the 
Children’s Fund which will come up in the next supplemental. There 
will also be submitted by the President authorizing language for con- 
tinuing participation by the United States in the Children’s Fund. 

Mr. Roonry. You said something awhile ago about the United 
States abstaining on a vote on UNICEF? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you describe that, please? 

Mr. Hay. We abstained on the final vote in the General Assembly. 

Mr. Roonsy. On what question? 

Mr. Hau. On the question of the continuation of the UN Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund as an emergency organization. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 

Mr. Haut. First, we preferred a somewhat sounder program for 
children on a permanent basis, a portion of which would have been 
financed from the regular budget of the United Nations. Secondly, 
we had certain reservations about the terms of the resolution which 
we felt were not clear. The third reason we abstained was because 
we felt, or rather the delegation thought, that it would be unfair for 
them to vote affirmatively for the resolution and because there was 
in the Congress of the United States Government substantial reserva- 
tion about the present Children’s Emergency Fund. Since the changes 
that were made did not fully meet the desires of the United States 
Government, particularly as expressed by the House of Represent- 
atives, through the Foreign Affairs Committee and the Appropriations 
Committee, they felt that they should abstain as an indication to 
the other members of the organization that, although the Executive 
would submit a request to the Congress for funds, such funds would 
not be available except through action of the Congress. 

Mr. Rooney. And a fourth reason was that you felt there was a 
duplication of work as between UNICEF and the World Health 
Organization? 

Mr. Hauu. We feel that this problem has been worked out. I 
have gone into that situation and I do not believe that problem exists 
any longer. 

Mr. Rooney. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES OF THE UN 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the item of $550,000 for 
specialized agencies of the UN? 
_ Mr. Hau. The Food and Agricultural Organization is the first 
item, $82,500; the next item is the International Civil Aviation 
Organization, $77,500; the International Labor Organization, $102,009, 
the Intergovernmental Maritime Consultive Organization, $20,000; 
the International Refugee Organization, no provision for that; Inter- 
national Telecommunication Union, $123,000; UNESCO, $92,500; 
the World Health Organization, $38,500, and the World Meteorologi- 
cal Organization, $14,000, or a total of $550,000. 
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OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the $300,000 for other 
international organizations? 

Mr. Hau. The inter-American organizations amounts to $142,000 
of that, appearing on the bottom of page 20. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
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Unitep States Missions on SpecraL ASSIGNMENT 


adam saNetnalte, 





Mr.’ Rooney. Gentlemen, we shall now direct our attention first to 
the requested appropriation of $316,000 for the fiscal year 1952, for 
the United States missions on special assignment. 

What are the details of that item, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hau. The details, Mr. Chairman, are as follows: 

The first item is the United Nations Special Committee on the 
Balkans, located in Greece, $60,000. 

The United Nations Commission for Indonesia, $36,500. 

The United Nations Commission for Libya, $46,000. 

The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Palestine, $42,000. 

The United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refu- 
gees, $56,500. 

The Italian-United States Conciliation Commission, $75,000. 4 

With the exception of the last named, our representatives on politi- [7 
cal commissions—— 

Mr. Rooney. That cannot be correct, because the total ends with 
$500. 

Mr. Haut. The United Nations Commission for Indonesia, $36,500. 

Mr. Roonry. There was another figure ending in $500? 

Mr. Hau. Yes; the second one is the United Nations Relief and 
Works Agency for Palestine Refugees, $56,500. 

Mr. Roonry. That makes the total of $316,000? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. These amounts you give us are only estimates or 
guesses? 

Mr. Hatu. That is correct. They are more accurate than the 
other estimates, because we have had the experience with these 
bodies over the last year. 
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PARTICIPATION IN NEw or TEMPORARY INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the amount of $433,430 
for participation in new or temporary international organizations? 

Mr. Hatt. This includes the Far Eastern Commission, $170,000. 

The International Authority for the Ruhr, $80,000. 

The Central Commission for Rhine River, $8,580. 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, $60,000. 

International Seed Testing Association, $150. 

Mr. Rooney. $150? 

Mr, Hatt. Yes, $150. 

International Cotton Advisory Committee, $12,000. 

International Sugar Council, $7,500. 
International Tin Study Group, $5,000. 
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Rubber Study Group, $4,200. 
International Authority for the Ruhr, $86,000. 

The first two items that I gave you are for maintaining the United 
States representatives at the organizations. And the last items are 











1er 




















00 fF for contributions to the Central Secretariat of the Organization or to 

'_ the Conference Secretariat of the Organizations. 

: UNEXPENDED BALANCE—INTERNATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 

i Mr. Rooney. What was the unexpended balance returned to the 
to — Treasury from the appropriation “International contingencies” at 
for the end of the last fiscal year? 


Mr. Wixser. I have a schedule of that, Mr. Chairman, $840,518. 

Mr. Roonry. What do you anticipate will be returned to the 
Treasury at the end of the current fiscal year, in view of the amount 
and rate of expenditures to date? 

Mr. Hatu. We do not anticipate any balance, Mr. Chairman, at 
the end of this year, because we have a number of requirements 
which are just coming up which will eat up our unallotted balances. 


the 
























00. - We have, as of the present time, expended or obligated $1,827,567, 
fu. and we have $972,437 unexpended, with a little less than half of the 
é year to go. 
I might mention, if you would like, two or three of the items that 
iti: [= have recently come up that will require the use of funds and create 
: some problem for us. 
ith § First is the meeting of the Foreign Ministers of American States, 
; called for March 26, for which we anticipate there will be not only 
00. the expense of this meeting, but also certain additional expenses. 
And then we have in addition some expansion in the program for 
ind attendance at scientific meetings which I believe was presented to the 
committee by Dr. Berkner’s group last spring. 
And then there are also the current meetings in Paris of the deputies 
of the four Foreign Ministers, and further, there seems to be likeli- 
or hood that there may be meetings of the four Foreign Ministers at the 
end of this fiscal year or early in the next fiscal year. 
the 
ese LANGUAGE CHANGE 
Mr. Rooney. Explain the proposed language change found on 
page 28 of the committee print. 
_ Mr. Haut. This is for medical and hospital expense. There is no 
» increase in funds. It arises from a problem that we have had at a 
430 | | number of these conferences where individuals attending the confer- 
) + ences would fall ill of some disease indigenous to the area, or have 
). been involved in an accident, and we have had—they have had the 


expense of hospitalization. This language puts them on the same 
basis as other Americans serving the Government abroad who now 
receive medical and hospital treatment. 

Mr. Rooney. This requires new legislation; does it not? 

Mr. Hatt. Is this new legislation? 

Mr. Wiuser. I believe it is. 

Mr. Roongy. Are there any questions on the item “International 
contingencies’’? 
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Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Chairman, is there going to be included in 
the record a list of the proposed meetings of these organizations? 

Mr. Roongy. I believe there has already been inserted in the record 
a tentative list of the activities to be financed during the fiscal year 
1952. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. That does not, however, contain an estimate of 
the amount of money involved? 

Mr. Rooney. On each one, you mean? 

Mr. CieveNGER. Yes. I asked that because members will ask us 
about it. 

Mr. Roongy. I take it that you do have a breakdown of this; do 
you not, Mr. Hall? 

Mr. Hau. May I make a comment off the record on that? 

Mr. Rooney. Before you make any comment off the record, do 
you have a breakdown? 

Mr. Hauu. We have it broken down, and it has been furnished to 
the committee in detail. 

Mr. Sreran. But you do not have it on the 1952 proposed meetings? 

Mr. Rooney. We have the list of the meetings but not the amounts. 
(Off-record discussion.) 


REDUCTION IN CONFERENCES 


Mr. Streran. Mr. Hall, you have known over a period of years the 
concern of this committee over the rapid increase in the number of 
conferences that are being held. You have indicated that you are 
endeavoring to hold the number down? 

Mr. Hat. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. How many are being held or proposed to be held for 
1952 as compared with 1951? 

Mr. Haut. I would like to say, Mr. Stefan, that we have made an 
effort to achieve that objective, and I can give you specific figures. 
I would be glad to supply the specific figures for the record. 

Mr. Sreran. Please supply that information. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Conferences financed from the ‘‘International contingencies” appropriation: 
50 


1 Estimated. 


Mr. Steran. Has there been a decrease? 

Mr. Hatt. I believe there is a slight decrease. 

Mr. Steran. How many have you eliminated in the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Haut. There has been a reduction in the number—— 

Mr. Rooney. In the number of conferences? 

Mr. Haut. In the number of conferences both in the United Na- 
tions under the Economic and Foreign Council and the International 
Civil Aviation Organization as the result of the completion of some 
of their activities. 

SENATE REPORT NO. 90 


Mr. Sreran. Did you read the report, Mr. Hall, of the Senate, 


No. 90, United States Relations with International Organizations? 
Mr. Hatt. Yes. 
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Mr. Sreran. Have you followed that somewhat? 

Mr. Haut. Yes; and, further, I agree as to the —— 

Mr. Sreran. Have you followed any of the recommendations that 
they made? 

Mr. Hau. We have followed some of the recommendations the 
committee has made in past reports; there have been two earlier re- 
ports, and some of the recommendations in the current report we 
agree with. 

And, we have, as I say, made an effort to keep down the number 
of conferences. 

Mr. Sreran. But in spite of the fact that there has been a slight 
reduction—and you are going to put in the record the comparison 
between the years 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 


INCREASE IN MONETARY COST OF CONFERENCES 


Mr. Sreran. You still find that the monetary end, the money end 
is increasing? 

Mr. Rooney. Oh, no. 

Mr. Haut. No; it is cut down. 

Mr. Rooney. If you will look at 1948 and 1949 fiscal years, for the 
Eightieth Congress, you will find the appropriation was $4,000,000 
and $3,600,000, respectively. It is now down to $2.8 million requested 
for 1952. 

Mr. Steran. That is the over-all “International contingencies” you 
are looking at, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. You are looking at the over-all ‘International con- 
tingencies”; but, if you look at the green sheets, participation in 
international conferences, it shows an increase of $200,000 as com- 
pared with 1951. 

Mr. Haut. Mr. Stefan, that is due to the recalculation—— 

Mr. Sreran. I have the figures for 1951 and 1952. 1951 is $1.8 
million, and for 1952, $2,050,170. 

Mr. Roongy. It has been testified to here that that is the result of 
the coming United Nations General Assembly meeting in Paris. 

Mr. Streran. Yes; I know. That is what I say, the amount of 
money has increased rather than decreased. 

Mr. Hatu. That is correct, Mr. Stefan, but, as the chairman has 
indicated, that is entirely due to a change in a locale of meetings, and 
not due to an anticipated increase in the number of meetings where 
we participate. 

Mr. Sreran. The number has decreased, but the amount of money 
has increased? 

Mr. Hau. The amount of money has increased because of the 
General Assembly meeting in Paris, and because it will cost approx- 
imately $300,000 extra. There were one or two other minor adjust- 
ments, but that is the principal one. 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES ELIMINATED 


Mr. Roonry. How many of these international conferences did you 
eliminate this year that were requested, where you declined to appro- 
priate the money? 
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Mr. Hatt. I would have to get the record of the international con- 
ferences to develop that information. 

Mr. Streran. It has been decreased? 

Mr. Hatu. There has been a decrease. There have been a number 
of conferences to which we were invited to attend, which we did not 
attend officially; that is, we did not participate. Just how many of 
those there were, if you would like to have for the record, I will have 
to tabulate it. 

Mr. Sreran. I would like you to insert that in the record. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 

(The information requested follows:) 





















Statistics on activities held or in session during fiscal year 1950 





. Number of conferences in which United States participated officially_... 291 
. Number of conferences financed from international contingencies appro- 
RRIF jo held tat is oh ts i is gets ie eh he eI Ls lnc ohn 240 





. Number of conferences with delegations officially designated by United 


States but no cost for participation._................-------------- 51 


. Number of conferences in which United States declined to participate_._. 20 





~~ wo Ne 
















AUTHORITY TO ELIMINATE 


Mr. CLevencer. Is it within the authority of the State Department 
to eliminate some of these bodies in which the United States partici- 
pates, or is that a matter requiring legislation? 

Mr. Hau. It requires, normally, Mr. Chairman, a change in the 
basic statutes of the several organizations. We have been working to 
reduce the number. We have in this year eliminated, I believe, three 
organizations from the contributions schedule. One is the Inter- 
national Refuge Organization, one is the International Penal and Peni- 
tentiary Commission; and the third is the Inter-American Radio 
Office. In the case of the IRO, the work of that organization is coming 
to an end. 

In the case of the International Penal and Penitentiary Commission, 
through an agreement among the members, the organization will be 
discontinued as a separate entity. 

The same we hope will be true of the Inter-American Radio Office. 

There are several other small organizations that we are making an 
effort to eliminate or to bring into larger organizations. That takes 
a long time and many discussions, because we have to go through the 
mechanics of all the governments involved. It must go through the 
legislative bodies of the organization and through the governments of 
a number of the countries and has to be approved, in some cases, by 
interested groups in the country. That is a slow process. 

But we are bringing as much pressure as we can to cut down the 
numbers of organizations and to eliminate any which no longer serve 
a useful purpose. 

I would say that there is only one other organization that I can 
recall specifically that we may be able to consolidate with one of the 
other organizations. It is very small, but we require action by the 
governments. That is the Secretariat of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration at the Hague. It seems to me that the Secretariat to 
that organization and that of the International Court of Justice 
could be consolidated. 
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Mr. Crevencer. Mr. Hall, since these organizations have been 
set up by virtue of treaties, that is something the House of Represent- 
atives has nothing to do with and no control over, except what little 
we might do through the exercise of the power of the purse? 

Mr. Hau. That is right. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. Regardless of how much we might want to trim 
off this estimate we are powerless to do so? 

Mr. Hatt. An obligation to the international organization of the 
United States Government is involved. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. There is an old Chinese adage that says the be- 
ginning of a thousand-mile journey is the first step. 

Mr. Hauu. We do make an effort, at the first step, to be very hesitant. 


PARTICIPATION IN New or Temporary INTERNATIONAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


FAR EASTERN COMMISSION 


Mr. FLoop. On page 390 of the justifications you will find reference 
to an item included in this category for the fiscal year 1952: (1) ‘The 
Far Eastern Commission.” 

Is it not entirely within the realm of possibility, even probability, 
that that item will be not necessary if and when the peace treaty is 
concluded, as we hope, and I think at least it should be, within the 
matter of the midsummer of this year, and if not by midsummer of 
this year then I see reasonable hope that a Japanese peace treaty can 
be signed at least unilaterally with the United States and Japan, and 
if that is so, then this item for the Far Eastern Command would not be 
at all necessary? 

Mr. Hau. Mr. Flood, as to 

Mr. Fioop. If the purposes are as set forth here. 

Mr. Haut. I think on the first statement, that we are certainly 
hoping that there will be a peace treaty signed during the next fiscal 
year. At least a treaty between the United States and Japan. 

What the status of the Far Eastern Commission is to be in the event 
that the United States and perhaps one or two other countries enter 
into a treaty with Japan, and the other members of the Far Eastern 
Commission did not enter into such treaty, is receiving detailed study. 
It may be our view that it would be necessary to maintain and con- 
tinue the Far Eastern Commission, or some modification thereof 

Mr. FLoop. But with very limited and restricted jurisdiction, cer- 
tainly not as implied as indicated here. 

Mr. Hau. Yes. So far as we are concerned, Mr. Flood, if we sign 
a treaty with Japan certainly our situation in the Far Eastern Com- 
mission would be different than that of the other countries who may 
not sign such a treaty. 

Mr. Fioop. And certainly the scale would not be of the size of the 
Commission. 

Mr. Hau. There is some probability, unless the principal countries 
that now occupy Japan, sign such a treaty there would still be some 
sort of a military command in Japan. 

Mr. Fioop. But it would not be SCAF? 

Mr. Hat. It would not be SCAF as presently set up. 

Mr. FLoop. The Far Eastern Command is only one of the military 
functions or liabilities of SCAF, and no military function to Far 


Eastern Command, if and when we sign a treaty, even a unilateral 
treaty. 
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Mr. Hau. There would still be something, perhaps. I wonder if I 
could add off the record? 

Mr. FLoop. That would not be a Far Eastern Command. 

Mr. Hat. May I say something off the record? 

Mr. Fioop. Certainly. 

(Off-record discussion.) 

Mr. Hatt. In the event that the Japanese Peace Treaty is signed 
and the Far East Commission is no longer required, you may be certain 
that that money will be saved. 


INTERNATIONAL AUTHORITY FOR THE RUHR 


Mr. Fioop. Good. I was just addressing myself to this budget 
item. Now, keeping in mind what we have just said with reference 
to the Far East Commission, could not the same things be said and 
the same conclusions reached, without detailing them, with reference 
to the International Authority for the Ruhr, in view of the discussions 
now going on in connection with the Ruhr and the Schumann sug- 
gestion, and the various European pacts of different types? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. If the Schumann proposals went through, there 
would be an adjustment in the item for the International Authority 
for the Ruhr. { would like to point out, Mr Congressman, in both 
cases, that there would be certain termination expenses for these 
organizations which we would have to meet this year which would 
— almost this amount of money in any event. 

r. Fioop. I know, but directing our attention just to the corpus 
of the budget request for these items, is there not that possibility, 
to say nothing of an optimistic probability? 

Mr. Hatt. That is correct. There might be, if the Schuman plan 
goes through in a different form, some organization to which we 
might be expected to contribute. 

r. FLoop. But not under this budget item? 

Mr. Hatt. That is correct. We might do it this year under 
“International contingencies,” because that probably would be the 
best source of funds. It would tend, to some extent, to take the 
place of that particular item. 

Mr. Fioop. I think, Mr. Hall, with your traditional skill and 
far-sightedness, you are just protecting your flanks, but you know 
what I mean. 

Mr. Hatw. Yes, sir. I would not want to leave the committee with 
the feeling that the item could be reduced because of the statement 
that you have so rightly made, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. This committee, with you, has gone over these things 


before, Mr. Hall, and we are entirely aware of your laudable purposes. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 
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MEETING ON SLEEPING SICKNESS 


Mr. Marsa. Mr. Chairman, on page 31 of this document, there 
is a word that I cannot even pronounce. I am curious to know what 
it is. It is spelled t-r-y-p-a-n-o-s-o-m-i-a-s-i-s. How do you pro- 
nounce it, and what does it mean? 

Mr. Hatu. Trypanosomiasis, I believe. It is my understanding 
that is sleeping sickness. 

Mr. Marswauu. As I understand it, you are having a third meeting 
of this scientific committee and it is costing you a thousand dollars to 
send somebody over there? 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Somebody will go from here over there? 

Mr. Hatz. Yes; probably someone from the Public Health Service 
will attend the meeting. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Will that amount pay for one person? 

Mr. Hau. It will pay the transportation and per diem. Appar- 
ently this is only a 4-day meeting of a scientific character. 

Mr. Marsa. How much does it cost to send one man to Europe? 

Mr. Haut. I think the fare is something over $800. 


CENTRAL RHINE COMMISSION 


Mr. MarsHauu. Then on page 25, you mention the Central Rhine 
Commission, and you set up an emount of $400. Are you going to 
send a person over there for $400? 

Mr. Hatu. We probably would send somebody from one of our 
missions in Europe; probably someone from the High Commissioners 
organization in Germany to attend the Rhine Commission, or perhaps 
somebody from the Embassy in London or Paris I think that is the 
explanation of the difference in the amount. 


SELECTION AND COST OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Marswauy. You will take somebody presently in the Foreign 
Service and ask that person to attend one of these meetings and then 
reimburse him for the travel cost? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir; travel and per diem. 


Mr. MarsHauu. Where it is to the advantage of the Government 
so to do. 


Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauu. And you would be saving as much money as you 
could in that way, and you attempt to do that wherever possible? 

Mr. Haru, We tenn? | do it wherever possible. In the case of these 
scientific meetings, we have found that it is more desirable to send 
somebody from the Public Health Service or the National Research 
Council or some other group here in Washington, or somewhere in 
the United States, so that they can bring back the scientific findings. 
When the meetings are political meetings, we try to use the Depart- 
ment’s people abroad, insofar as we can. 

Mr. MarsHauu. You do not pay salaries in these cases? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. 


Mr. Marsua.u. It is a matter of the per diem and transportation? 
Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 
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AMERICAN SECTIONS, INTERNATIONAL COMMISSIONS 
WITNESSES 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 


MINISTRATION 


WILBERT M. CHAPMAN, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE UNDER 


- SECRETARY 


Funds available for obligation 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





Appropriation or estimate 

Transferred to ‘‘Restoration of salmon runs, Fraser River sys- 
tem, International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission,” 
pursuant to Public Law 759 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available 


Total available for obligation 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 


Total obligations 


$500, 000 


—50, 000 


$870, 000 





450, 000 


, 





480, 000 
—44, 317 








435, 683 





870, 000 








Obligations by activities 





Description 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 setimate 





1, International Joint Commission: 
(a) Central staff 
(6) Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Public Health 
Service) 
(c) Special and technical investigations, International 
Joint Commission (allocation to Geological Sur- 


Total 
2. International Fisheries Commission 
3. International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
4. International Boundary Commission, United States, Alas- 
ka, and Canada 
1 Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 


Total obligations 


$72, 467 
21, 979 


113, 310 


$45, 800 


55, 000 


110, 000 


$45, 800 


62, 820 


130, 000 





207, 756 
32, 871 
129, 087 


210, 800 


238, 620 
50, 000 
166, 350 


77, 030 
338, 000 











870, 000 








Obligations by objects 





Object classification 


1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


‘Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 
Average number of all employees 


01 Persone] services: 
Permanent positions 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services 
Travel 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions 


Total] obligations 
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Obligations by objects 





Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





ALLOCATION TO FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


Total number of permanent positions 
Average number of all employees 











01 Personel services: _ 
Permanent positions $15, 679 $34, 139 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 21 





Total personal services 5, 700 
, 222 

Transportation of things , 031 

Communication services 

Rents and utility services... ____- ee 

Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services 

Supplies and materials 

Equipment 





Total obligations 
ALLOCATION TO DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
Total number of permanent NR ii ie. en caiwnegubeiiibced« 18 


Full-time equivalent of all other positions 3 
Average number of all employees 20 








01 Personal services: 
Permanent positions $77, 947 
Part-time and temporary positions_.......-....-.------- 9, 946 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 285 
Payment above basic rates_....._.....- we sy, 270 





Total personal service 88, 448 
Trave 9, 828 
eo Eee 
Communication services 

Rents and utility services. __-- 

Printing and reproduction _- teks 
Other contractual services.............-..--.--.-----.---- 
REESE EGR arene 
Equipment 





Total obligations 113, 310 








SUMMARY 


Total number of permanent positions.-........--.------------ 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions... ....._- EEE RSE AES: 
Average number of all employees 








01 Personal services: 
EES IOS SE OE OR ET $167, 694 $187, 689 
Part-time and temporary positions__.......-....------. 20, 187 19, 180 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_........--------- ees 
Payment above basic rates 7, 257 7, 320 


4, 208 fy 





Total personal services 195, 736 214, 189 
Travel 24, 035 28, 
py SE Se pe ee 2, 408 
RUUD OURO ns occ ckuawubbockpes 
Sines San Ce BOE PION oe... bt uk ences so nns 
Printing and reproduction 

Other contractual services ° 
ES EEE EAS eee to 


13, 250 11, 835 
203) 000 543, 750 


435, 683 508, 000 870, 000 

















Mr. Roonry. We shall now take up the item, “American Sections 
International Commissions,” which appears at page 43 of the com- 
mittee print and beginning at page 426 of the justifications, which 
page we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 
Appropriation, 1951 regular act 


Deduct nonrecurring activities to be eomnpeeta in 1951: International Boundary Commission, 
United States, Alaska, and Canad: 


Elimination—construction of ne er for ranging the Washington-British Columbia _ 


—18, 800 
489, 200 





Requirements Difference 
“ ’ 


By projects or functions eects (+) 
1951 1952 ae 
adjusted estimate 








. International Joint Commission, United States 
and Canada 5, 800 $45, 800 
(a) Special and _ technical investigations, 
(Public Health Service) _- \ 62, 820 +$7, 820 

(b) Special and technical inv estigations, 
(Geological Survey) -.................- ; ' 130, 000 +20, 000 

. International Fisheries Commission, United 
States and Canada : - 50, 000 +3, 000 





166, 350 +6, 350 

—- Boundary Commission, United 
States, Alaska, and Canada_____- “4 77, 030 +5, 630 
. Inter-American Tropical Tuna C ommission - 338, 000 +338, 000 





rn OIE. 8 Tdi oon Sa cecenecis } 89, ly +380, 800 380, 800 








Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 < 2 870, 000 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 (Revised to include supplemental estimate 
contained in H. Doc. 66) 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act $508, 000 
Deduct nonrecurring activities to be completed in 1951: International Boundary Com- 
mission, United States, Alaska, and Canada: 
Elimination—construction of tower for ranging the Washington-British Columbia 
undary 
Elimination of United States sh re of cost of publishing the Commissioner's Joint 
Report on the Survey and Demarcation of the Southeast Alaska Boundary _-_-. 
——— —18, 800 
Base for 1952 2 
Net difference between 195] and 1952: 





| 
$ ! 
Requirements | Difference, 
By projects or functions ue oe (+) 
1951 952 age E ) 
adjusted | ame f- 








1. i Joint Commission, United States 


$45, 800 
(a) Special and technical investigations, 

(Public Health Service) 55, 000 +7, 820 
(b) Special and_ technical investigations, 
(Geological Survey) 110, 000 , +20, 000 
(c) Special and technical investigations, | 
ape of Engineers) (35, 000) | J +111, 500 

(d) Special and technical investigations, 
(Federal Power Commission) (1, 500) | , +8, 500 
2. International Fisheries Commission, United 
States and Canada : , y +3, 000 
3. International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Com- 
eid Satins ee eid ieee otnnneusgt +6, 350 

4. International Boundary Commission, United 
States, Alaska, and Canada 7 ; +5, 630 
5. Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission 338, 000 +338, 000 











Total requirements 








Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 
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SALARIES AND ExPENSES 







Mr. Rooney. I wish to point out to the committee that in connec- 
tion with this requested item ‘Salaries and expenses, American Sec- 
tions, International Commissions,” there is at the present time pend- 
ing a supplemental budget estimate in the amount of $120,000 which 
would increase the amount requested in the regular budget from 
$870,000 to $990,000. We shall at this point insert in the record the 
printed detail from House Document No. 66 in regard to this requested 
item. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 











American sections, international commissions 












Budget | Heading Original Change 
to— 


page | estimate Increase 











770 | American sections, international commissions. -_.......__- $870, 000 $990, 000 | $120, 000 

(Delete first paragraph under this heading and insert in 

lieu thereof the following:) 

For expenses necessary to enable the President to per- 
form the obligations of the United States pursuant to 
conventions between the United States and Canada signed 
May 26, 1930 (50 Stat. 1355, and January 29, 1937 (50 Stat. 
1351), Cand] treaties between the United States and Great 
Britain, in respect to Canada, signed January 11, 1909 (36 
Stat. 2448) and February 24, 1925 (44 Stat. 2102), the treaty 
between the United States and Canada signed February 27, 
1950, and Convention between the United States and Costa 
Rica signed May $1, 1949, including [personal services in the 
District of Columbia;] stenographic reporting services 
by contract; [printing and binding;]) hire of passenger 
motor vehicles; the United States share of the expenses of 
the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission 
Cand], the International Fisheries Commission, and the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission, which except 
for the expenses of the members, may be advanced to the 
respective Commissions: [508,000] $990,000, to be disbursed 
under the direction of the Secretary of State and to be 
available also for additional expenses of the American 
paige International Commissions, as hereinafter set 




















































Mr. Rooney. The largest requested increases are in two items: 
$338,000 for the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission and 
a $120,000 entitled Niagara River. 

: I might also point out at this time that there is now pending a 








: supplemental estimate contained in House Document No. 67 request- 
: ing an additional $36,500 for the 1951 fiscal year, to be derived by 
x transfer, for investigations on the Niagara River. We shall not makea 





record with regard to this requested $36,500 at this time as it wil) 
become part of the third supplemental appropriation bill for 1951 and 
the hearings thereon will be bound separately. 












IntTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TuNA COMMISSION 


LED PE Re 





Let us discuss the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission and 
once again I direct your attention to the new language at page 43 of 
the committee print. Are we to understand that the language at 
page 43 of the committee print will be superseded by the language 
contained in the request for an additional $120,000 contained in House 
Document 66? 

Mr. Wiuser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Rooney. Then let us direct our attention to the language in 


House Document 66, page 9. The first proposed change of language 
is the addition of— 


The treaty between the United States and Canada signed February 27, 1950, 
and convention between the United States and Costa Rica signed May 31, 1949. 


What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Wixser. Those are the two treaties that cover both the sup- 
plemental for the Niagara item contained in House Documents 66 and 
67 as well as the Costa Rica Tuna Convention. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your contention that since the treaties are now 
a matter of record, the recital contained herein would constitute 
authority to use appropriations for the Niagara River and for the 
Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission? 

Mr. Wiser. That is the decision of our legal office; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert at this point in the record some 
statement with regard to the legislative authority for the request we 
have before us for those two purposes? 

Mr. Wizzer. I should be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The requested statement follows:) 


STATEMENT WitH REGARD TO THE LEGISLATIVE AUTHORITY FOR THE REQUEST 
OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE NIAGARA RIVER AND THE INTER-AMERICAN 
Tropical TuNA COMMISSION 


NIAGARA RIVER TREATY 


The treaty between the United States of America and Canada concerning the 
uses of the waters of the Niagara River was signed in Washington on February 27, 
1950. Thereafter, on August 9, 1950, the Senate of the United States consented 
to ratification subject to a reservation concerning the redevelopment, for the 

ublic use and benefit, of the United States share of the waters of the Niagara 
River made available by the provisions of the treaty. On August 24, 1950, the 
President of the United States ratified the treaty, and the instruments of ratifica- 
tion were exchanged on October 10, 1950, on which date the treaty came into 
force. 

It is quite apparent from the legislative history that the reservation mentioned 
hereinabove was directed only at the redevelopment of the United States share 
of the waters and does not affect the preliminary work which article II of the 
treaty requires the International Joint Commission to perform. 

Article II of said treaty reads in pertinent part as follows: 

“The United States of America and Canada agree to complete in accordance 
with the objectives envisaged in the final report submitted to the United States 
of America and Canada on December 11, 1929, by the Special International 
Niagara Board, the remedial works which are necessary to enhance the beauty 
of the Falls by distributing the waters so as to produce an unbroken crestline on 
the Falls. The United States of America and Canada shall request the Inter- 
national Joint Commission to make recommendations as to the nature and 
design of such remedial works and the allocation of the task of construction as 
between the United States of America and Canada. * * *” 

Under the Constitution, all treaties made under the authority of the United 
States shall be the supreme law of the land. Legislative aid to give effect to 
treaties is often necessary, as, for example, where an appropriation of money is 
needed in order to fulfill the terms of the treaty. When the necessary ratifica- 
tions have been exchanged such treaties have been considered by this Government 
and other governments concerned as valid and binding, and Congress has reg- 
ularly voted the necessary appropriations. 

It is the opinion of the Department, therefore, that since the United States is 
legally bound by the treaty between the United States and Canada, signed 
February 27, 1950, there is sufficient legislative authority to support the request 
for appropriation contained in House Document 66, page 9. 
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INTER-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA COMMISSION 


Under date of May 31, 1949, there was signed in Washington by representa- 
tives of the Government of the United States of America and the Republic of 
Costa Rica, a convention for the establishment of the Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission. Thereaffter, the Senate of the United States on August 17, 
1949, consented to ratification of the said convention, and on September 1, 1949, 
the President ratified the convention. Under date of November 17, 1949, the 
Republic of Costa Rica ratified the convention and on March 3, 1950, repre- 
sentatives of the high contracting parties exchanged ratifications in the city of 
Washington. 

In connection therewith, the Congress of the United States enacted Public Law 
764, Eighty-first Congress, approved September 7, 1950, an act ‘‘To give effect to 
the * * * convention for the establishment of an Inter-American Tropical 
Tuna Commission, signed at Washington May 31, 1949, by the United States of 
America and the Republic of Costa Rica, and for other purposes.’”’ The purpose of 
this legislation was to implement the Tuna convention by authorizing the neces- 
sary United States administrative machinery; by conferring on United States 
officials the power to make rules and regulations and to enforce the convention; by 
prescribing penalties for the failure to comply with the rules and regulations; and 
by authorizing the appropriation of such funds as may be needed to carry the 
convention into effect. Section 12 of said act expressly authorizes the appropri- 
ation of such sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of the conven- 
tion and the act, including contributions to the Commission for the United States 
share of any joint expenses of the Commission. 

In view of the foregoing, it is the opinion of the Department that there is 
legislative authority for the request of an appropriation for United States partici- 
pation in the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. 


INTERNATIONAL JOINT Commission, Unirep States AND CANADA 


Mr. Rooney. What are the details of the $45,800 request for 
International Joint Commission, United States and Canada, which 
appears on page 426 of the justifications? 

Mr. Hau. This item covers the central administrative expenses 
of the International Joint Commission, the international tribunal, 
which has the judicial investigative and administrative powers pro- 
vided by the treaty to settle controversies with relation to projects 
along the United States-Canadian border. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record, page 428, 
of the justifications which contains a breakdown of the estimate. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Explanation of estimate 





Obligation ; : Increase or 
1950 Estimate 1951 | Estimate 1952 decrease 





Num-! Total Num. Total |Num-| Total |Num-| Total 
ber salary | ber | Salary ber | salary | ber | salary 





01 Personal services: 


Total permanent $34, 800 
Deduct lapse aeeee 879 








Net permanent 33, 921 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 135 





01 Personal services 34, 056 
Other objects: 
02 Travel 6, 740 
04 Communication services_.........--- 700 
06 Printing and reproduction 1,000 |__.--- 
07 Other contractual services 29, 342 
08 Supplies and materials. ...........- 250 
09 Equipment 379 























Total obligations 72, 467 | 
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TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS BY PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. The first subdivision of the International Joint 
Commission, United States and Canada, is entitled “Special and 
Technical Investigations’ (Public Health Service). There is a 
requested increase for this subdivision in the amount of $7,820 above 
the current fiscal year. What are the details in regard thereto? 

Mr. Hau. This project is carried on by the Public Health Service, 
under the supervision of the International Joint Commission and is 
composed of two separate projects, the first of which is a survey of 
pollution in streams crossing the Canadian-American border, and 
which involves an expenditure of $33,820, an increase of $8,850. The 
work of the Sanitation Board, between the United States and Canada, 
during the next year, will be primarily the resurvey of the pollution 
situation between the two countries and the action that cc been 
taken by various industries and cities concerning work looking to- 
ward a clean up of pollution. 

The increase is required primarily because of a change in the 
character of the work. The Public Health Service estimates that 
with the adjustment of the work toward laboratory work as against 
field work, their lapse rate will be reduced. 

Mr. Roonry. You contend that there will be an increase of $8,850 
over the current year’s appropriation in the cost of sanitation surveys 
and a decrease in costs of $1,030 from the amount $30,030 appropri- 
ated for air pollution surveys? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; those are the adjustments. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY CANADA 


Mr. Rooney. What is the situation with regard to contributions 
to this work by the Dominion of Canada? 

Mr. Hat. In the case of the first project, the pollution surveys, 
water pollution, Canada contributes approximately $15,000, or is 
scheduled to contribute approximately $15,000. 

In the case of the air pollution survey, they are contributing ap- 
proximately $40,000. In the first case they are contributing less than 
we are and in the other case they are contributing more than we are. 

Mr. Rooney. How much would the Dominion of Canada be con- 
tributing toward the amount $33,820 for sanitation surveys? 

Mr. Hau. They will match that. They will not contribute that, 
but they. will match it with expenditures of $15,000 on their side of the 
border. This is equated out, 50-50, between the United States and 
Canada. But it tends to balance out over a period of years. In some 
years we do more work and in other years they do more work. It 
depends on the workload situation of the respective Public Health 
Service. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the details with regard to their participa- 
tion in bearing the total costs of air-pollution surveys? 

Mr. Hatt. It is anticipated that they will appropriate $40,000 
during 1952 for this purpose. The surveys of air pollution will be 
greater on the Canadian side of the border, because that is where 
most of the pollution is directed, because of the prevailing winds and 
so they will expend more than we will on that project. 
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SPECIAL AND TECHNICAL INVESTIGATIONS, GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled ‘Special and technical 
investigations, Geological Survey, International Joint Commission, 
United States and Canada.” The amount requested is $130,000, an 
increase of $20,000 over the current fiscal year. 

This begins at page 436 of the justifications. At page 437 there 
will be found a table containing an explanation of the estimate of 
$130,000 which we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


Explanation of estimate 





| 


Pale met : Increase (+-) 
Title of project — Estimate, Estimate, 


or de- 
1951 1952 crease (—) 





Roseau and Pigeon and Rainy Lakes 

Souris and Red Rivers 

Milk and St. Mary Rivers 

Waterton and Belly Rivers 

Kootenay R 

Rivers west of Kootenay River- 

Columbia River Basin 

Washington office studies. -.._...........-..-.-- 


Total obligations 
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$8, 500 
15, 000 
19, 000 
15, 000 
18, 000 
9, 000 
17, 500 
8, 000 
110, 000 
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ROSEAU AND PIGEON RIVERS AND RAINY LAKES 


This investigation covers the collection and interpretation of stream flow and 
water-stage records on Roseau River, Rainy River, Rainy Lakes, and tributary 
waterways, and Pigeon River and arise from the Roseau reference of December 
1928, the Lake-of-the-Woods reference June 1912, and the Rainy Lakes reference, 
February 1925. The work is needed for development of coordinated plans of 
flood relief of communities in the United States and Canada; for use by the Lake- 
of-the-Woods International Control Board; and in connection with questions 
pertaining to the use of these international waterways for recreation, navigation, 
power development, and other purposes. Stream flow and stage records are 
obtained at 20 gaging stations and at other places as may be required in this study 
of these water problems. Floods in 1950 reached stages higher than any recorded 
previously and reemphasize the importance of flood relief as an international 
problem in this area. 


Mr. Hat. This is a project carried on by the United States 
Geological Survey under the International Joint Commission, in 
cooperation with their Canadian counterpart. It is primarily intended 
to serve as a Measurement device for streams which flow between the 
United States and Canada. It includes maintenance of gaging sta- 
tions and the measurement of stream flow. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. Why can you not get along with the same amount 
as Was appropriated for the current vear? “ 

Mr. Hatu. The Souris and Red River projects require some addi- 
tional funds as a result of floods which have taken place in that area 
recently, and in an effort to get the basic information needed for the 
Pick-Sloan plan for development of the Missouri Valley—to fill in 
certain gaps which now exist in the information available with respect 
to water flow across the international boundaries. The International 
Joint Commission would like to spend this additional amount in order 
to bring that material up to date in this next year. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS BY CANADA 


Mr. Roonry. What is the situation with regard to contributions 
by the Dominion of Canada? 

Mr. Hauxt. My understanding is that the Dominion of Canada 
will contribute approximately the same amount; there is an appro- 
priation before the Canadian Parliament. 


INTERNATIONAL FisHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. The next subdivision, item 2, is entitled ‘Interna- 
tional Fisheries Commission, United States and Canada,” for which 
there is a request in the amount of $50,000, $3,000 above the amount 
of the appropriation in the current fiscal year. What is the explana- 
tion of that? 

Mr. Hau. This estimate is for the United States obligations 
under the treaty of January 29, 1937, which was signed by the United 
States and Canada for the preservation of the halibut fishery in the 
North Pacific Ocean and Bering Sea. It provides for the United 
States share of the joint expenses in the amount of $49,000 and for 
the nondivisible expenses of the United States members of the Inter- 
national Fisheries Commission, in the amount of $1,000. 

The increase of $3,000 is for the expanded program of vessel opera- 
tions aimed to provide a factual basis for more complete utilization 
of the stocks of halibut. The Commission believes that these studies 
may demonstrate that the annual catch limit can safely be increased 
by 5 to 10 million pounds without endangering the fishery and they 
need to carry on the studies in order to prove the point. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this for the purpose of studying the love life of the 
halibut? 

Mr. Hatt. I believe the spawning of the halibut and the movement 
of the young fish and the location of the adult fish is part of this 
project. 

Mr. Rooney. Has this work benefited the two countries in the past? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; it has. It has increased the yield of fish very 
substantially over the period during which the Commision has been 
at work. 

CONTRIBUTION BY CANADA 


Mr. Rooney. What is the contribution by the Dominion of Canada 

to this work? 
Mr. Hatt. I believe it is in the same amount as that of the United 

States. 

EFFECTS OF DISCONTINUANCE OF WORK 


Mr. Roonsy. What would happen if this project were discontinued? 

Mr. Hatt. If it were discontinued and the result were that we 
went back to unrestricted fishing in the area, the stocks of halibut 
would undoubtedly be depleted again, as they were at the time that 
the Commission was set up. 

Mr. Roonry. Might it have any effect on international relations 
with the Dominion of Canada? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; it would cause very serious problems for the 
Department of State and probably result in great resentment in the 
Pacific Northwest, both in Canada and in the United States. 
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Mr. Roonsny. Can you compare this situation to the one that 
concerns the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; it is a very similar problem. I think in this 
case there was, as I understand it, a situation between the fishermen 
of the two countries and between the people in the Northwest, at the 
time that this convention was signed, which bordered on tension. I 
think a similar situation now exists in the Caribbean area, in the tuna 
fishery and bait fishery. So it is a very comparable problem, and I 
think this Commission has brought peace to these fishing waters. I 
can testify to that personally, because I come from that area of the 
country. 

Mr. Roonry. You say that this Commission has been operating 
since the year 1937? 

Mr. Hau. 1923, I believe, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about the Halibut Commission. 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; this International Fisheries Commission was 
established in 1923 and continued by treaties of 1930 and 1937. This 
is the first international body that was given responsibility for control 
of deep-sea fishing, and I believe it has es considered by authorities 
in the field as a very fine example of international cooperation. 


INTERNATIONAL Paciric SALMON FisHERIES COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is ‘International Pacific Salmon 
Fisheries Commission,’ for which there is requested an amount of 
$166,350, an increase of $6,350 over the amount appropriated in the 
current year. What are the details in regard thereto? 

Mr. Haut. This is for the United States’ share of the joint expenses 
of the International Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission. The Com- 
mission was appointed under a convention ratified in 1937 between 
Canada and the United States for the protection of the Fraser River 
salmon fisheries. 

The estimate of $3,600 is submitted to defray expenses of the 
United States Commission and the balance of the estimate is for con- 
tributions toward the expenses of the joint staff of the Commission. 
The increase of $6,350 is to be used to forecast the effect of the pro- 
posed multiple-use water projects on the river environment on the 
Fraser River system and the size of salmon runs; in other words, 
what can be done to preserve the runs in the event that the dams 
up there are constructed. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it your contention that if we do business with our 
neighbors on the north with regard to halibut and salmon, that we 
should not discriminate against our neighbors on the south with re- 
gard to tuna? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; I would say that you could say that that would 
be true. We do have in work a program with the Mexican Govern- 
ment and Caribbean governments looking to that end. 

Mr. Roonry. Give us the details concerning the increase of $5,750 
shown at page 447 of the justifications. 

Mr. Hat. That is because of the proposed dams. I believe there 
is an Alcoa of Canada Dam proposed and some other dams on the 
rivers tributary to the Fraser River. The Commission would like to 
undertake certain studies of the salmon runs in those areas in order 
to protect them from encroachment that might be involved in the con- 
struction of these dams. 
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INTERNATIONAL Bounpary Commission, Unitep Srates, ALAsK,, 
AND CANADA 


Mr. Rooney. Please direct your attention now to the item in the 
amount of $77,030, beginning at page 451 of the justifications, for the 
International Boundary Commission, United States, Alaska, and 
Canada; and give us the details in regard thereto. 

Mr. Hatt. This is the Commission that maintains an effective 
boundary line between the United States and Canada under the 
treaty of February 24, 1925. The functions of the Commission are to 
keep the boundary monuments in repair, establish additional monu- 
ments, marks, and buoys where necessary, to keep the boundary 
vistas cleared of timber, keep the boundary maps revised, and do such 
other work as may be necessary to maintain at all times the effective 
demarcation of the line as now laid down and established under 
existing treaties. 

Mr. Roonry. How many miles of boundary are there between the 
two countries? 

Mr. Hau. 5,527 miles. 

Mr. Roonny. What is the reason for the requested increase of 
$5,630? 

Mr. Hauu. The increase is the result of the longer season and 
necessity for paying slightly higher wages to the temporary employees 
in the field and slightly higher living and quarters allowances as a 
result of rises in the cost of living. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the amount of the increase in the living 
and quarters allowances? 

Mr. Hat. $1,860. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the reason for the $540 increase in travel, 
when you do not have an increase in personnel? 

Mr. Hatt. I believe that that is due in part to certain increases in 


the cost of traveling and to an extension of the field season from 4 
months to 5 months. 


IntTEeR-AMERICAN TROPICAL TUNA CoMMISSION 


Mr. Roonry. Who is going to attempt to justify the item entitled 
“Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission,’ wherein there is a 
request in the amount of $338,000? 

Mr. Hauu. Mr. Chairman, I shall be glad to attempt to answer 
questions, and Dr. Chapman is also here to supplement my testimony. 

Mr. Roonry. Is he going to supplement your testimony or is he 
going to be the main witness? 

Mr. Hatyu. Whichever way the committee would like to have it, 
Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. I think you had better proceed with your statement, 
Mr. Hall. 

Mr. Hatu. Mr. Chairman, this estimate is for the United States 
obligation under the convention between the United States and 
Costa Rica which entered into force on March 3, 1950. It provides 
for the United States share of joint expenses of the Inter-American 
Tropical Tuna Commission in the amount of $332,000 and for non- 
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divisible expenses of the United States Commissioners in the amount 
of $6,000. 

The purpose of the convention is to establish machinery by which 
the two countries can act cooperatively in the gathering and inter- 
pretation of factual information to facilitate maintaining the popula- 
tion of tuna in the Eastern Pacific Ocean at a level which will permit 
maximum sustained catches year by year. Also it provides—-and 
this is very important from our standpoint—for a study of the bait 
fisheries along the Costa Rican coast, which are used by the American 
fishermen fishing in the Caribbean countries’ Pacific waters, as a 
means of catching the tuna. 

The functions of the Commission, as stated in the convention, are 
to investigate the tuna; to investigate the bait; to recommend meas- 
ures for control of both the bait fisheries and the tuna fisheries; in 
order to maintain the maximum sustained yield and to conduct such 
tagging and marking operations as may be found to be possible to 
determine the movement of the tuna. 

At the present time, as I understand it, very little is known by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service in this country and in other countries about 
the tuna fish or the tuna-bait fish. 

The Governments of Costa Rica and the United States have entered 
into this convention, which other governments are free to join—and 
there is an indication that some of the other Caribbean countries may 
be interested in coming into this—in order to study these two related 
problems with a view to reducing the international tensions which 
have occurred as a result of the tuna fisheries and the corresponding 
bait fisheries. 


INTERNATIONAL TENSIONS 


Mr. Rooney. You might further describe the claimed international 
tensions. 

Mr. Hau. The difficulty, the problem, that has arisen, I think, has 
been this. The Government of Costa Rica and other Caribbean 
countries have felt that American fishermen fishing or taking bait in 
their waters might so deplete the bait resources that, in the first place, 
the revenues from the bait fisheries would drop off and, secondly, 
their nationals, who are also engaged in fishing, would not have avail- 
able the bait resources which they need to catch the tuna. 

I believe there is some basis for that in the fact that along the 
California coast there has been some depletion of the bait resources 
as a result of large tuna fishing. I think there is a good deal of 
feeling, perhaps quite rightly, on the part of those governments, that 
they may not have complete control or complete information about 
those fisheries. Also, there have been some incidents which have 


arisen between the fishermen and the local population, or the local 
authorities. 


VALUE OF UNITED STATES TUNA-FISH CANNING 


Mr. Rooney. What is the extent of tuna-fish canning in the 
United States, say, for the last year? 

Mr. Hatz. The wholesale value of tuna is in the neighborhood of 
$125 million. This is important in California and in Oregon. 
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MEETING IN COSTA RICA 


Mr. Rooney. Describe for us what has happened with regard to 
the meeting that was held in the first part of the last month; and tell 
us where it was held. 

Mr. Hau. The meeting I believe was held in Costa Rica. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you there, Dr. Chapman? 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes, I was. The meeting was the second regular 
meeting of the Inter-American Tropical Tuna Commission. It was 
held in San José for the final adoption of the program of research to 
be followed out. 


UNITED STATES MEMBERS OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. Permit me to interrupt to ask you this question. 
Who are the United States members of the Commission? 

Dr. Cuapman. There are four members: Mr. James, who is also 
an Assistant Director of the Fish and Wildlife Service; Mr. Eugene 
Bennett, an attorney in San Francisco; Mr. Lee Payne, who is chair- 
man of the California Fish and Game Commission and an editor of 


a daily newspaper in Los Angeles; and a lawyer in Astoria, Mr. 
Gordon Sloan. 


Mr. Rooney. Are they paid any salaries? 
Dr. CuapmMan. No; they are not. : 
Mr. Rooney. Are they reimbursed for their expenses? 


Dr. Cuapman. They are paid only their travel expenses and a per 
diem. 


Mr. Rooney. How much per day do they get? 

Mr. Hau. They get the standard conference rate for Costa Rica. 
I would have to supply that for the record. It is based on the cost of 
living there. 

(The per diem paid was $15 per day.) 
Mr. Rooney. Will you proceed, Mr. Chapman. 





DETERMINATION OF SHARE OF EXPENSES 


Dr. CuapmMan. The meeting was for the adoption of the program 
of investigation, and for the division of the proportionate share of the 
budget that the two countries would bear. 

Mr. Roonry. What was decided in that regard? 

Dr. Cuapman. They agreed that Costa Rica will pay in the neigh- 
borhood of two-tenths of 1 percent of the cost of the operation of the 
Commission during the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I need to ask what the United States will pay? 

Dr. Cuapman. The rest; all excepting two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. The United States would pay 99.8 percent? 

Dr. Cuapman. The treaty provides that the cost of the work of 
the Commission will be apportioned in relation to the use made of 
the fishery resource under the convention. Those percentages 
represent the amount of the use which Costa Rica makes of that 
resource and the amount that we make. 

Mr. Rooney. You were there, Dr. Chapman. Why did the United 
States members of the Commission agree to any such proposal as that? 

Dr. Cuapman. The figures which had been gathered indicated that 
Costa Rica used that much tuna and we used the rest of the tuna. 
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Mr. Rooney. Costa Rica’s interest in the tuna is practically 
negligible; is that the claim? 

r. CHapMaAN. That is correct. 

Mr. Haru. At the present time. It might be increased if these 
additional fisheries are created. 

Dr. Cuapman. That is correct. They have a very small fishery. 
They have only one small cannery in the country. Our fishermen 
use practically all of the bait taken in Costa Rican waters. 

Mr. Rooney. If they have such a small interest in the tuna fisheries, 
how is it that they compete with the interests of American fishermen? 


BAIT RESOURCES 


Dr. CuapmMan. They have control of the bait resource. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that exclusive to the area in the vicinity of Costa 
Rica? 

Dr. CuapMan. Each of the countries have bait resources down the 
line—Panama, Colombia, Ecuador, Costa Rica, E] Salvador, Mexico. 

Mr. Rooney. Does the United States have any bait resources? 

Dr. CuapMan. None that are of any consequence to the tuna fisher- 
men; for this reason: that the sardines and the anchovettas that occur 
in the temperate waters of California will not live in the tropical waters 
where these vessels have to go to catch the tuna. 


ASSISTANCE TO CALIFORNIA TUNA INTERESTS 


Mr. Rooney. I do not like to interrupt you at this time; I think 
you should make as full a presentation as you can. Two distinguished 
gentlemen from the California delegation in the House, Mr. King and 
Mr. McKinnon, have spoken to me a number of times with regard 
to this matter. 

There is a prevalent suspicion which you will have to combat that 
this is an attempt by tuna-fishing interests, consisting of many cor- 
porate owners on the southern California coast, to get on a gravy 
train which would increase their business and result in greater financial 
remuneration to them. 

Dr. Cuapman. I can say quite frankly that is not the case. The 
raw material on which the whole industry is founded lies outside 
United States waters. It lies on the high seas. The bait resources 
which must be used to harvest that tuna resource lie in the territorial 
waters of other countries; nine other countries. None of these other 
countries has any fishery agencies at all, excepting Mexico. Costa 
Rica has one specialist down there. The other countries do not have 
any specialists. 

These other countries see the American tuna boats coming into 
their waters under permits, mind you. They pay substantial fees, 
$2,500,000 to $3,000,000, to all of these countries jointly a year for 
the use of these bait resources. 

The boats have to come right in to the beach to get their bait 
because that is where it lives. These people see these large vessels 
operating with big seines. 

Mr. Rooney. You think that they feel somewhat about it as the 
Americans felt about the Japanese salmon fishing? 
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ATTITUDE OF OTHER COUNTRIES 





Dr. CuapMan. That is correct. Also, they have a sinister feeling, 
I believe, that these North Americans are coming down there and 
ruining their resources. They do not have the ability to fish now. 
Perhaps 10 or 15 years from now they will have the ability to harvest 
these resources. 

If the Americans kill off the resources now, they have nothing to 
look forward to in the future when they will be able to work the 
resources. Actually, the diminution in the supply of the resources is 
more damaging to us than to them because we need the raw material 
for the support of our industry, so we are aqually anxious for them to 
prevent any diminution of the supply of fish. That is why we are 
anxious to undertake this work—to see that there will be none. 

The political difficulties that arise are all due to the operation of 
these boats right near shore. If they were only out in the fishing area 
nobody there would pay any attention to them at all because they 
would not see them. But in order to fish they have to go to the 
territorial waters adjacent to the fishing grounds in order to get the 
bait. This causes a continual upset condition in these various 
countries down there. It has been the basis, or the partial basis, of 
one of the revolutions in one of the countries. 
Mr. Rooney. Is it a political issue down there? 


POLITICAL ISSUE IN PANAMA AND ECUADOR 


Dr. Cuapman. In Panama it is a very distinct political issue. In 
Ecuador it is a distinct political issue. It has been in Costa Rica but 
it is not at the present time. 

There are renewed campaigns for and against the American tuna 
fishermen in the various capitals down that way. The only way that 
you can defeat the argument, on the basis of these political troubles, is 
to find out the facts, and we do not know the facts. 

I was talking with the President of Ecuador 2 weeks ago. Just 
before I had arrived there they had signed a law. The Economic 
Council had passed a law outlawing American purse seiners from the 
island area. There was no particular foundation for this, but they 
thought that these great big nets coming in would take all the tuna 
out of the ocean. It was obvious with the big nets a half a mile long 
they could catch all the tuna available. But after some discussion 
of the fact that the Tuna Commission was actually beginning to 
operate, the Ecuadorians were persuaded to take that feature out of 
the law. I pointed out we were setting it up particularly to provide 
the scientific information to attack points just exactly like that. 

I would like to give one more example. I had a long talk with the 
Secretary of Commerce and Industry in Panama just a few days ago, 
and in order to conserve the supply of bait in their waters, and with 
no information whatever—no scientific information to go on—they 
have constructed a series of laws which probably could not be better 
designed to defeat the objectives of conservation if vou set out to 
draw up a set of laws to do that. They have no basis for changing 
those. They have restricted the area so that you can only catch 
spawning fish and large fish which are not very good for bait and which 
are the future spawning stock of the bait resources. 
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They have gotten into a position where they are only getting about 
$85,000 a year in bait permits because nobody can go in there and 
catch these spawning fish and use them to any good effect. They 
concluded they might as well cut out the whole business; keep the bait 
boats out of there. 

With the expansion of the bait fleet, especially the long-range fleet 
we need the bait resources in Panamanian waters, and we are going 
to need them more. 

Furthermore, there is no reason why the Government of Panama 
could not double the revenue they get out of the tuna bait permits, 
which is a considerable item to them. $100,000 to a government the 
size of Panama is not a small item. If they would just settle their 
regulations so the resource would be managed in a sensible fashion, 
that could be done. 

As I say, this is a considerable political issue down there. They 
cannot act in the absence of scientific information. There is no 
scientific information on the subject. As a matter of fact, I could not 
tell you what species of fish are involved in the bait. There are half a 
dozen, I know, but nothing has been done to study them. Nobody 
has made a study of them to know what species they are. 


LOCATION OF AMERICAN COMMERCIAL TUNA FISHING 


Mr. Roonery. Where is the bulk of the American commercial tuna 
fishing? 

Dr. CHAPMAN. It varies so much seasonally. It lies in the area from 
southern California, the Pacific off Lower California, to the Galapagos 
Islands. We do not know with any clarity of detail at all where in 
that area the majority of tuna come from, because we have no means 
of keeping records of these tuna. There are no records kept any place 
of the actual source from which tuna come. 

Another thing that confused the Ecuadorians is that they feel they 
have almost all the tuna that California uses around the Galapagos 
Islands. Therefore, they feel they have control of the industry. As 
a matter of fact, there is probably not more than 20 percent of the 
fe that come from the Galapagos Islands, but we do not know that 
or sure. 

We have no source of information as to the locality of each catch. 
That is one of the main purposes that we have for getting these com- 
missions set up—to find out where our tuna is coming from. 


BREAKDOWN OF THE BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at $332,000 as the estimated ap- 
propriation requirement for 1952? 

Mr. Cuapman. Actually, I have a breakdown here showing how 
that was developed. This breakdown is based on $368,000, but it has 
been trimmed down somewhat in the department. We have cut the 
figure down to $332,000. 


Mr. Roonry. How much was asked the Bureau of the Budget for 
this item? 

Dr. CHapMAN. $369,000, and it was granted. I think that was the 
figure. It is within $1,000 of it. 

Mr. Rooney. It was granted? 
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Mr. Hatt. Before your meeting. That was on the basis of an 
estimated budget that was submitted to us, and I think at the meeting 
the Commissioners did revise the budget. 
Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of this figure of $332,000? 
Dr. Cuapman. The breakdown is as follows: Personal services, 


$97,000. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert the breakdown in the 
record. 

(The breakdown referred to is as follows:) 
Personal services______-__--- $97, 000 | Contractual services. ___----- $54, 680 
Be ies Gi. snes 6, 000 | Supplies and materials - - -- - - - 6, 120 
Transportation of things - - - -- 900 | Equipment-_--.--_---------- 145, 800 
Communications services__..._ 2, 000 ————-~ 
Rents and utilities services... 16, 000 TS CERRO age a ea 332, 000 


Printing and reproduction_._.. 3, 500 





PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. How do you arrive at the figure of $97,000 for 
personal services? 

Dr. Cuapman. I have it here. Would you like for me to read it 
or enter it into the record? 

Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the detail 
of personal services which adds up to $97,000. 
(The detail referred to is as follows:) 










Detail of personal services—Salaries, permanent full-itime employees 














Professional service: 


en er eG on ee cannenboee nnn este as $10, 300 
Assistant Director of Investigations, GS-13_.......-.--------- Bi 7, 600 
nr MEANING MORE Bs a5. a 8 SLA Unclweaduxtecudeuss 6, 400 
een EROE NORE Bo on uk cid wala oan - Cbs deeiuianaaseS 5, 400 
ESE 2 SS ERE ea ee pea Seite et + sgeeaaoe a Ueenee 5, 400 
ut” ig ae canal De hain Ea ns Soci ieee ities, epee 4, 600 
1 ETE ERG Rp § WS Be SIS | FEE RR LS SPY ie ra oP 3, 825 
pee meneeNnS SO koa ik bol. ool pba dekubdeun > 3, 825 
ORR, NI NP. ios: wield oo disgie He ob dao q da Sen dace 3, 100 


Subprofessional service: 


EE MOINES oo od. Fe ewe ciemaeedesiancme 3, 825 
NS SEE EEE Se ee area Se ee ee ae 2, 875 
Boiebtific panistant (i574. 2. 2 i le el le 2, 875 
UIE RNNINCAMD. CHIU, an eh po swe She de den olaendans cnc 2, 650 
I Rn , wle pig tvaehai wih eke 2, 650 
Clerical, administrative, and fiscal service: 
Administrative ascwtent, GS-10... ... 2-2... -.. 62s ee ne--- 5, 000 
Fiscal and accounting clerk, GS-7__....-.-----------.--------- 3, 825 
Secretary, svemoeranmes, (5-0... - 22 2.2 oe oes cus. 3, 100 
Secretary, stenographic, GS—-5__....-.------------------------- 3, 100 
Ci -BOCOORT AE, SI H6 on nn os Sa oss eden negdeme dun ante 2, 875 
a NINR A oe cbwedeeenebsnnenamenie 2, 650 
nn NR en eee omlunamvonns 3, 825 
Key-punch operator, GS-3____--..--.-------------.----------- 2, 650 
mer-gunen operator, 6-5... - 6.2 ~ ne bia Sele 2, 650 
Teranuer Cement, SRB. oe 5 oe a be be ORAS oe eee 2, 650 








RU AS ITY Ea Cain en fab dn reno oy Sd ye hen etal 
I acs rales uns onnes ek awinnGms eae k Se awe ee ae aie ee 9, 650 






Net permanent 
WAE employment 
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TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the figure of $6,000 for 
“Travel”? 

Dr. Cuapman. Considering the long distances that must be covered 
in necessary travel by staff members, and the time necessary to be 
spent at sea aboard fishing craft in pursuit of field studies of tuna biol- 
ogy and ecology, this figure is a minimum. It is estimated to consist 
of plane, rail, and bus fares, five round trips San Diego to San Jose 
at $420, plus $900 for plane, rail, and bus travel in United States, $3,000. 

Mr. Roonery. For whom do you plan this travel? 

Dr. CHAPMAN. One of the trips to San Jose will be by the director: 
two will be by his assistant in charge of bait research, and two others 
for men going down there for service of a year’s duration. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the director? 

Dr. Cuapman. Dr. Milner B. Schaefer. 

Mr. Rooney. What is his background? 

Dr. CuapmMan. He was formerly employed by the International 
Fisheries Commission, the Halibut Commission. 

Mr. Rooney. United States and Canada? 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How long was he with that Commission? 

Dr. Cuapman. I believe for 3 years. These are rough figures. I 
served at that time with him. We then both worked for 5 years with 
the Washington State Department of Fisheries. He went to the In- 
ternational Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, where he worked for 
4 years before the outbreak of the war. He went into the Navy. The 
two of us fell together again at Noumea, and we worked on the fishing 
problems down there for the armed services. He came back to the 
Salmon Commission and finished his graduate work in school; went 
to work for the United States Fish and Wildlife Service out in Cali- 
fornia, and was subsequently chief biologist for the Pacific oceanic 
fisheries project out in Hawati for the United States Fish and Wildlife 
Service. He left then to take the directorship of the Inter-American 
Tuna Commission. I consider him to be the best fish-biology man in 
the world. 

Mr. Rooney. If he was your close associate, I think that would be 
a fair concession. 

What is the explanation of the remainder for travel? 

Dr. Cuapman. In addition to the $3,000 for rail and plane fares, 
there is per diem for the scientists when they are at sea on the fishing 
vessels. The Fish and Wildlife Service fixes this as approximately the 
correct figure based on their experience, 400 man-days at $6 per day. 
Then $600 is allowed for per diem of personnel in travel status when 
on these trips. 


RENT AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What are the details concerning this request for 
$16,000 for rent and utility services? 

Dr. Cuapman. The office and laboratory space at San Diego, it is 
felt, will cost about $8,000. That is estimated at $2.75 per square 
foot on the basis of data from the General Services Administration, 
and it is estimated that there will be 2,900 square feet required. 
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The office and laboratory space at Puntarenas, Costa Rica, for the 
subsidiary headquarters, will be $960. It will provide for two rooms 
at $40 per month. 

There will be garage space for three cars in San Diego, or vicinity, 
at $360 a year. 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). Who is going to use the three cars? 

Dr. Cuapman. The staff of the Commission. There will be three 
pickup trucks actually. One will be used by the man collecting the 
data in the San Diego area; one by the man in the San Pedro area, 
and one for general use of the staff. There is no public transportation 
to get around in the Los Angeles area, or the San Diego area. You 
have to have an automobile or you do not get any place. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What makes up the item of $54,680 for “Contractual 
services’? 

Dr. CoapmMan. That is made up of two items. One is vessel charter 
and operation, which is estimated to run at about $12,000 a month. 
We have provided something over $52,000 for that. 

Then there is the modification of the office space and the installation 
of special laboratory equipment, plumbing, and wiring, which will run 
about $2,000. That makes up the total of $54,680. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of this item of $145,800 for 
“equipment’’? 

Dr. CuapMan. That is made up of a great many items of necessary 
scientific instruments and equipment for the conduct of the work. 
The scientific and technical equipment for work at sea is estimated 
to run at $81,000. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record we shall insert pages 4, 5, 
6, 7, and 8 of this breakdown. 

(The breakdown referred to is as follows:) 


Equipment 

























Consists of the following categories, further itemized below: 


Scientific and technical equipment for work at sea____-_____- 81, 000 
Scientific and laboratory equipment for shoreside use__..-.._. 35, 400 
Office equipment and furniture_______-__._-.__-.---.------ 9, 000 
Motorboat and equipment for same________.-.---.-.------ 15, 000 
PII, 5 ax, See noni pcasns bid ens bb etpeeniees 5, 400 


Scientific and technical equipment for work at sea includes the specialized 
equipment needed for gathering required biological and oceanographic data both 
from commercial fishing vessels and from a chartered research vessel. The various 
pieces of large equipment, such as winches, are planned to be semiportable so 
that they may later be used aboard the Commission’s own research vessel if one 
is acquired in a later year. The items included are: 


A. Oceanographical and biological collecting gear and laboratory equip- 


ment: 
Hydrographic winch -- ----- orasartn bs Seated dni ees witdets Santee $8, 000 
OR LL CELL LL SAAR NN LT PUES 8, 000 
20,000 feet of wire for hydrographic winch ---._..-....-..-_-- 4, 000 
10,000 feet of wire for plankton winch_____.-.-...-.-.-.------ 2, 500 
nena IE a IS Oo i ct el Ge ee ies 200 


SD II EI 5 oo ow nl omit homue saws 480 
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A. Oceanographical and biological collecting gear and laboratory equip- 
ment—Continued 
Towing blocks, 4 at $25 
Hydrographic weights, 5 at $20 
40 reversing thermometers at $100 
20 Nansen bottles, at $90 
Hydrophotometer - - - - - - 
Boxes for water sample bottles, 50 at $8 
Surface thermometers, 20 at $10_________ 
Thermometer “‘fish’’, 5 at $15... -- 
Water sample bottles 10 gross at $12_____________ 
Hydroelectric BT winches 2 at $500 
Wire for BT winches, 5,000 feet 
Bathythermographs, 8 at $300 
1 meter plankton nets, 10 at $120 
1% meter plankton nets, 10 at $80_.....---_-- bg 
Current meters for nets, 5 at $50 
High-speed plankton samplers, 6 at $500 
Hardy planktometers, 2 at $450 
Depressors, high-speed, 10 at $30___- 
Miscellaneous eaten’ for hydrographic and plankton- -collecting 
500 
5, 000 


1, 000 
nt tes pr pipettes, Saooa ap eee 200 


Miscellaneous oceanographical chemical laboratory equipment__ 300 
2 600 

Submarine lights, 6 at: $50; ......- 300 

Ultraviolet unit aSe 

Specimen jar packing boxes, 50 at $8_. Layo ae gl 400 

Specimen jars, 100 dozen, at $4 : : ee 400 

Stainless steel preserving ‘tanks, 5 at $200__ 

Binocular dissecting microscopes, 2 at $500_ 

Midwater young-fish trawls, 2 at $800 

Fine-mesh nylon gill net 

Tuna tagging equipment 

Miscellaneous biological collecting and laboratory equipment____ 


Tota. S: Pid ay: : 56, 000 


B. Tuna-catching gear: 

Eo bait net____-_- Ce eS , 800 
Galapagos-type bait net----- apes hte At Abie en pteteaaee eeee 200 
Lines, jigs, lures, ete:, for trolling ls 800 
Poles, squids, feathers, hooks, ete., for pole ‘and line fishing 800 

Graduated gill nets: 
Linen, 8 50-fathom shackles 32 oe00 
Nylon, ‘8 50-fathom shackles__ 2 , 600 
High-speed, Japanese-style, long-line puller______- paps , 100 
Tuna long-lines, 100 baskets at $125- wierd ae epee ee 
Floats, buoys and flags for long-lines_____-____- 300 
Radio beacon for long-lines, 2 at $350______.____-_-- odes: 700 


Fotal..: .. hsp 5, 000 


The sum of $35,400 is budgeted for scientific and laboratory equipment to be 
purchased during 1952 to provide the scientifie staff with the tools needed effec- 
tively to conduct the Commission’s research. There will be required a biological 
and oceanographical chemical laboratory at San Die go, & biological laboratory 
at the regional office in Puntarenas, an instrument shop at San Diego to repair 
and calibrate instruments and to work on development of new ones, a small but 
effective working library of necessary reference books and serial publications, a 
statistical laboratory for processing the biological and catch statistics of the tuna 
fishery, and a photographie darkroom, with equipment for taking and processing 
pictures to be taken both at sea and ashore. The amounts required for each of 
these purposes are itemized below: 


81707—351 
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A. Richens and oceanographic chemistry labs at San Diego: 























boratory workbenches, sinks, tables, and cabinets......-..--- $2, 000 
Laboratory stools and chairs, 10, at $10_-.........--..-------- 100 
Tuna calipers, 8 sete, at $40... nn on wees eneeoenionn 320 
Microscopes: 

Binocular, dissecting, 4, at $525._...-..........-.----- 2. 2, 100 
Compound, research, 2, at $640__..-...-.-----.-.-------- 1, 280 
i SS REESE Se Ser Rie vee Rome ae PT Se ae 50 
Rotary microtome-__-_...-._..--.-. aden elites tin glx cugtbes bie 260 
Ole Ce: Boe O00... . kc a ons wh Dect manems 150 
Com trtiGme RNG BOORONOTIOR on oo i ee Ss ein bbw w boi 610 
Weeter Wiall, MubOIals Clectrie. ns on hb ek ce eins 125 
SERRE I ee SPS a ee Ee RN TD 110 
ON as is x a pape a ein nso steals cada vata oka eras titan ings teed din! 350 


eer ene NOUNO. a a ee acanedn Ws wetaicm 
NS GORE oe See EP eye Ee eo MES 510 
Balance: 


PR Sak ection. a anc utd ccigh bo pea helenae eat 80 

Beye: ROTOONTG.... .. ... dissin. Gd dumudargietmeabenad 400 
DOERR) CERNE TS WHR inc nine cous nanpubsouwnesabeecd 100 
I a a as is ele 225 
Pe riteinennes eNO 9 GO ck inc isieit en eck penne aloes 200 
SRR I oy AE is sis crassa aigncsesaendaieemannns 80 
Assorted glassware and hardware for biological laboratory work - - 200 


Assorted glassware and hardware for chemical laboratory work -_- 400 

























B. Biology laboratory at Puntarenas: 


Laboratory work benches, sink, tables, and cabinets_..-----.-- 900 
oO ORES, ROU AG Ne ook San ny neterweninn baawediemei 160 
Microscope: 

PERUANO oii eos am a Wanebdind emi easier cd 525 

SI IPENOINNE IIR oo, wins a sips see ietedianeaameaseend 640 
Microprojector- - --- --- 1 asd scp ace che oC aoe eta aaa ee 50 
pe Sy NS Se RE ay anata a egal Se a 100 
RECT NE REIRSON APE SAE Aes RIES SAT ERIE LESS 80 


Assorted glassware and hardware for biological laboratory work - - 


C. Instrument repair and calibration shop at San Diego: 
WHORCDERGHES ONG GARIN. oo ste oon neo newede need 
Thermometer calibrating apparatus (to be fabricated from 


SN NY iis arta oh ao ps ae ee ak bee heed 1, 200 
Drill press, electric, bench type, and assessories__..........---- 175 
Metal cutting lathe, 4% horsepower, 54-inch over-all___...__--_- 250 


Chucks, collets, boring tools, tool holders, cutting tools, etc., for 
lathe 





-eseee ean ececa sce es ee ee ese ee OSG eceeeeeeen SG eaeanenaaceeoanance & 1! 
I ND I NN i id rf 
WER 3 eee eon eA PIER Rares ee eR a Ss lg eT 25 
Electric drill, portable, and accessories _--_.-_..--..----.----- 40 
DEUCE DEE GORRIROTIOG on avin ssn do din sie Soe buxvimedeenn es 25 
Rn NIN: IONDTNINTS CUI os etcwain a bebe nomteanes 75 
CANOE AINE ROOEE « WETS is. cn eccws seabenkoad keno ore 200 
Welding outht (was), complete... ... <2. ek cece 75 
Vacuum-tube tester and circuit tester__________-.-_-_-_---_- Lee 205 
Maen st ee Se es Se Fo 100 


Miscellaneous tools and minor equipment 


Total 


Nm mee Ne ee ee ee eee” 


Net Nee See Set ne Ne eee? 


— ee 


Ne eee ee ee 


' 


— it ws 


Nee ee 


i 
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D. Library books and equipment: 
Books and series of periodicals 1,500 volumes, at $4 average 
Stacks, display shelves, and card indexes 
Microfilm reader 
Microfilm storage cabinet 
Desk for librarian, tables, and chairs 


E. Photographic and darkroom equipment: 
Workbench, sink, and cabinets 
Speed-graphic camera and accessories 
Kine-exacta 35 mm. cameras, 4, at $125 
16 mm. motion-picture cameras, 2, at $300 
Exposure meters, 6, at $30 
Enlarger, lenses, and accessories 
Copying camera and lens 
Trays, trimmer, tongs, funnels, and other miscellaneous equip- 

ment 
Slide projector, 35 mm 
Motion-picture projector, 16 mm 
Total 


F. Statistical laboratory equipment: 
4 automatic electric calculators, at $700 
Portable microfilm camera apparatus_--..-.......-.---------- 
Microfilm reader 
2 adding machines, at $200 
IBM ecard files, 10, at $220 


For completing the purchase, begun in 1951, of necessary office equipment for 
the staff of 29 persons, the sum of $9,000 is budgeted, as follows: 


Bookkeeping machine 
Desks: 

Executive, 16 at $140 

Secretarial, 1 at $140 

Typists, 3 at $120 
Chairs: 

Executive, 16 at $50 

Typist, 5 at $40 

Straight, 20 at $20 
Typewriters, 6 at $140 
Filing cabinets, 4-drawer, 6 at $80 
fies 4 at $60 


Card cases, 3 x 5, 6-drawer, 3 at $30 
Paper cabinets, 2 at $30 


A powerboat, capable of sleeping at least two persons, with necessary equip- 
ment for precise inshore navigation, will be required for conducting studies of 
the important bait fish stocks of the Gulf of Nicoya and other territorial waters 
of Costa Rica. Such a vessel, complete with required navigational equipment, 
is estimated on the basis of the experience of other research agencies and expe- 
rience of the fishing industry to require the expenditure of $15,000. 

Automotive equipment required will consist of three utility station wagons, one 
to be used at San Pedro and one at San Diego in transporting personnel around 
the water fronts for gathering catch statistics, for contacting and interviewing 
fishing vessel masters and for gathering biological data from the tuna landings. 
The third will be used for general transportation of staff members on official 
business. At $1,800 each the total estimate for these three vehicles is $5,400. 
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Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with regard to the items 
we have covered so far under the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, 
American sections, international commissions?” 

Mr. Foon. Is it not true, Dr. Chapman, that down through the 
years the question of treaties and the relations between nations have 
included, as well as navigation, trade, and commerce, the question of 
fisheries? 


Dr. CHapmMan. That is correct. 


IMPORTANCE OF TUNA AS A FOOD 


Mr. Foon. Is it true that the tuna is a contributor to the food 
larder of this country? 

Dr. CuapmMan. It is rather important—10,000,000 cases last year. 

Mr. Foon. Is it a luxury item? 

Dr. CuapmMan. No; it isa standard item. The reason that it holds 
a place in the market is that it occupies a place in the food price 
scale below pork. When the price of pork goes up, the demand for 
tuna goes up. 

Mr. Foon. Is it a good, nutritious, and desirable food? 

Dr. CuapMan. Excellent. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of the fact that there might be some gain 
financially to the private fishing interests, which I am advised is no 
moral crime in this country, do you consider it essential for the con- 
tinuance as well as the development of the tuna-fishing industry that 
this experiment or these investigations be pursued? 

Dr. CuapMman. I think it is essential for that, and also for the 
purposé of decreasing the tension with our neighbors to the south. 

Mr. Fioop. I am talking about fishing. 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose it is safe to say, although I am strictly a 
bass plug fisherman myself, you must have live bait to catch tuna. 

Dr. Cuapman. That is correct. 


LOCATION OF LIVE BAIT 


Mr. Fioop. And the live bait for tuna in the particular field of 
which you speak can be found in only certain restricted geographical 
areas? 

Dr. Cuapman. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. And those are within the territorial waters of foreign 
and neighboring powers? 

Dr. Cuarpman. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. And, separate and distinct from the importance of our 
being on a friendly relations basis with these neighboring powers, they 
have the legal right to maintain the integrity of their territorial 
waters? 

Dr. Cuapman. Correct. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt, from what you have said and from 
what the history of this industry is, that American fishing vessels are 
transgressing illegally and improperly on the territorial waters of 
neighboring foreign powers? 

Dr. CuapmMan. Occasionally. They are ordinarily under permit 
from them. 
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Mr. Fioop. But with a permit? 

Dr. Cuapman. Under their authority. 

Mr. Fioop. Under their authority? 

Dr. Cuapman. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. There is also pirating occasionally of these bait 
resources? 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Quite possibly. 

Mr. F.ioop. And the invitation exists to continue the piracy to 
whatever degree it has existed heretofore. You indicated to the 
chairman the result of this composite situation had produced un- 
necessary strained relations with these neighboring and friendly 
powers in the Caribbean and South Pacific areas. 

Dr. CuapmMan. That is correct. I might correct vou when you 
say “Caribbean.” It is on the other side; on the Pacific coast. 

Mr. FLoop. It is true that these nations are generally referred to as 
Caribbean nations because part of their seacoast in that area touches 
the Caribbean as well as the Pacific. 

Dr. CHAPMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I might say that certain persons who have a little 
sense of direction in their humor tried to minimize the importance of 
this last year when in their inquiry they referred to this as the love 
life of the tuna. 

Dr. Cuapman. We are very much interested in the love life of all 
these fish. 

Mr. Foon. I suppose that the primary concern is the existence of 
bait, and then there is the amicable relationship with these neighbor- 
ing and foreign Central American powers? 

Dr. CuapmMan. That is right. We want to know whether these 
fish stocks are going up or down. 

Mr. Fioop. The more bait you have, the more fish you will catch? 

Dr. CuapmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And there is no difference between what you wish to 
do here and what has been done between nations from time imme- 
morial? 

Dr. Cuapman. We are following exactly the examples of other 
commissions that have been operating for 28 years. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no difference between what you wish to do 
in this area and what has been done and is being done and will con- 
tinue to be between Canada and the United States with reference to 
halibut and salmon in the north? 

Dr. CuapMan. That is the example we are working on. 

Mr. Fuioop. If any private interest benefits thereby directly or 
indirectly, it is no more than what is happening to the canning inter- 
ests who benefit from our treaties with Canada in relation to halibut 
and salmon? 

Dr. CuapMan. That is correct. 

We are fouled up on this present year’s operation. We have the 
director and two of his men hired, and one of the men we do not have 
any money to pay at all. There is this item of $47,000 still holding 
over from the 1951 appropriation which was to come from the Depart- 
ment of State’s fund which has already been appropriated, but which 
we have not received clearance on as yet. This work is under way. 
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AIR POLLUTION, UNITED STATES-CANADA 





Mr. Foon. I would like to ask you a question, Mr. Hall, with 
reference to the International Joint Commission of the United States 
and Canada. 

Directing your attention specifically to that part of that matter 
which has to do with the jurisdiction of the International Joint Com- 
mission, you are becoming recently concerned with the matter of the 
effects of noxious fumes and other forms of damage to crops and land. 
Has the jurisdiction of the artifical rain come before this Commission? 
Has it been discussed? Is it a matter of any concern? 

Mr. Hat. To my knowledge, that matter has not come before the 
Commission. I will say this, Mr. Flood: This is not the first air- 
pollution case. There was a case back in the early twenties. 

Mr. F.Loop. I am aware of it. I am just concerned about whether 
or not the Commission has yet considered the problem which might 
arise because of the activities of the great city of New York up near 
the — in New York State with reference to the manufacture of 
rainfall. 

Mr. Haut. Yes. I think there might be a possibility of some diffi- 
culty. As far as I know, nothing has come up. 

Mr. Fioop. It is not on the books yet? 
Mr. Hatu. No. 




















METHODS OF TUNA FISHING 


Mr. Preston. Are the fish that are caught in the waters off Panama 
and Costa Rica caught by the hook-and-line fisherman or the purse 
seiner? 

Dr. CuapMan. The line fisherman. The purse seiner does not use 
bait in any form at all. There is less than 5 percent of the tuna taken 
in that area by the purse seines. The tuna is taken by the line 
fisherman who uses live bait. 

Mr. Preston. Do they use the bait to lure the fish and herd the 
fish together? 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. The purpose of the bait is to stop the moving 
schools of tuna, that move rapidly. They try to stop the school at 
the stern of the vessel and keep them there on the surface while they 
hook them out rapidly with the short line pole. 

Mr. PrEsToN. They do not use any bait on the hooks at all? 

Dr. CuHapMan. No, sir. 















ARTIFICIAL BAIT 


Mr. Preston. To your knowledge, has any experimentation been 
conducted along the line of determining whether any artificial bait 
will lure these fish? 

Dr. CHapMan. The individual companies have done some work, and 
some of the individual fishermen have done experimenting along that 
line. As a matter of fact, they are now intending to have the California 
Fish and Game Commission and the Scripps Institution of Oceanog- 
raphy look into that problem further, because the bait situation is 
becoming quite urgent down in that area, and we may have to look 
to artificial bait later on. We believe now that actually the limiting 
factor on the tuna fishing is the bait population, not the tuna popula- 
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tion. Frequently the tuna men have to spend more time catching bait 
than tuna. 

Mr. Preston. Do you know whether any of these companies have 
experimented with rearing the bait in ponds? 

r. CHapMaNn. No. That we know from our activities on salmon. 
It is not practicable. It costs you more for the bait than it would for 
the fish. It cost a lot of money to raise little fish. 

Mr. Preston. I have never known of a fish that would not take 
some sort of artificial bait; an artificial bait similar to the food found 
in the common habitat of the fish. 

Dr. CuapMan. The anchovettas that are used for the tuna do not 
occur out in the ocean where the tuna live. They are on the beach. 
It is an artificial bait, actually. The items that the tuna actually 
feed on, the squid and the small crustaceans, do not live very well in 
the bait tanks and you cannot keep them alive as bait. Squid live 
pretty well, but when you try to throw them out 'they stick 


ECOLOGY 


Mr. MarsHatu. On page 456 there are a couple of words that 
trouble me. The first one is ‘“‘ecology.’”’ What does that word mean? 

Dr. Carman. It is the relationship of an organism to the habitat. 
For instance, a change in the salinity of the water will affect the tuna’s 
life and food. I1f it changes very much it will kill the fish, and that is 
one of the ecological factors and one of the things that we will be 
investigating. I mention that only as an example. 

The abundance of squid, for instance, for natural food is another 
ecological factor of considerable importance in the livelihood of the 
tuna. It is that whole bundle of things that operate to affect the life 
of a particular organism. 

Mr. Marsa. That has nothing to do with the love life at all. 

Dr. Cuapman. It is a matter of production and that is what we 
are interested in. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Where he may live and exist? 

Dr. Coapman. That is right. 


BIOMETRY 


Mr. MarsnHatt. The other word is “biometry.” 

Dr. CHarMaNn. Biometrics is actually the mathematics of measuring 
biological phenomena. We are interested, very nearly exclusively, in 
the variation in populations from year to year. We call it population 
dynamics. A special branch of mathematics has grown up—various 
mathematical techniques common to the whole field of life. These 
are biometric techniques. They are for the purpose of measuring the 
fluctuations in population density. That is a key problem. 

Mr. MarsnHauu. Thank you. 


APPROPRIATIONS AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Streran. You are asking here for an appropriation of $338,000 
to put into operation a new commission to be known as the Inter- 
American Tropical Tuna Commission? 

Dr. Cuapman. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sreran. That $338,000 would be an expenditure for the fiscal 
year 1952, beginning next July 1? 
Dr. CHAPMAN. Yes. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY OTHER COUNTRIES 


Mr. Sreran. And you testified to the fact that this is supposed to 
be a cooperative program? 
Dr. CHAPMAN. Yes. 


Rare Streran. The other nations are to contribute how much toward 
this? 

Dr. Cuapman. In accordance with the use they make of the tuna 
population. The only other country now under the convention is 
Costa Rica. They use about two-tenths of 1 percent. 

Mr. Sreran. I just want to know how much the other countries are 
contributing. 

Dr. Cuapman. The other countries will contribute this year 2% 
percent. 

Mr. Streran. And the United States will contribute how much? 

Dr. CHapMan. 97} percent. In 1952 the situation will get worse 
than that. Costa Rica will contribute two-tenths of 1 percent and 
the United States the remainder. 

Mr. Streran. Next year we will pay 99.8 percent? 

Dr. CoapmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Steran. This new venture will be similar to the salmon 
fisheries and the halibut fisheries commissions? 

Dr. Cuapman. Almost identical. 

Mr. Sreran. And they have been in operation for many years? 

Dr. Cuoapman. That is correct. 

Mr. Steran. This is absolutely a new program? 

Dr. CHapmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Steran. You plan to set up a laboratory. 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. In fact, it is being set up now. 

Mr. Streran. You plan to have ships at sea? 

Dr. CHapman. Probably not for a year or two will there be any 
ships at sea except chartered vessels. 

Mr. Sreran. You will charter vessels? 

Dr. CHApMAN. Yes. : 

Mr. Sreran. Costing approximately $52,000 a year? 

Dr. CuapMan. Correct. 

Mr. Steran. How long is this to continue? 

Dr. CuapmMan. This whole program will continue as long as there 
is a tuna fishery in that area. 

Mr. Steran. More than 25 years, you testified to a year ago. 

Dr. Cuapman. That is correct. What we are interested in is the 
dynamics on the tuna population, and when you have a dynamic 
situation of fishes decreasing or increasing——— 


RECORD TUNA CATCH LAST YEAR 


Mr. Sreran, The tuna catch increased last year overjthe year 
before? 


Dr. CuHapMan. That is right. 


Mr. Steran. In other words, the tuna fisherman is catching more 
tuna than he ever did before. 
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Dr. CHapman. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Bringing in a revenue of $120,000,000? 

Dr. CuapmMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Steran. And the reason for your wanting to put this com- 
mission into operation is in order to see if you can get more bait for 
these fishermen and make some arrangement with these countries to 
let them come in to their shores to catch the bait? 

Dr. CuapMan. Yes. 


ESTIMATED FUTURE COST OF TUNA COMMISSION 


Mr. Sreran. You are asking for about $154,000 for equipment. 

Will the appropriations for the next fiscal year be the same as this 
year? 
, Dr. Cuapman. No. A great deal of this equipment will be of a 
semipermanent nature. I would judge offhand about half of it is 
expendable material and will get used up. I do not know what the 
figure will be. It will probably be less for equipment in 1953 and 
somewhat more in personnel. 

Mr. Steran. The total amount of the appropriation for the next 
fiseal year, 1953, will be approximately the same? 

Dr. CHapMan. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And as you go into the program you might expand it? 

Dr. Cuapman. I think it is possible it might expand as much as 
$400,000 in the end. 

Mr. Sreran. About $400,000, and that will be an annual expense 
of $400,000? 

Dr. CHapMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. From now until there are no more tuna? 

Dr. CuapmMan. That is correct. 


BIOLOGY 


Mr. Steran. I do not like the use of the words ‘love life.” 

Dr. Cuapman. I do not, either. 
Pe + Sreran. But when you say “biology,’’ what do you mean by 
that? 

Dr. Cuapman. In biology we are interested in the relation of the 
tuna to those factors which change its abundance. 

Mr. Steran. The sex life? 

Dr. CHapman. Certainly. 

Mr. Roonsy. There is nothing facetious about using the term 
“sex life,” in connection with this, is there? 

Dr. Cuapman. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It is very important? 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. If they do not have sex you will not have any fisheries? 

Dr. CoapMan. Actually, one of the ways we measure the population 
of fishes is to measure the abundance of eggs. You will find about a 
quarter of this vessel work for the halibut commission is for the pur- 
pose of measuring the abundance of eggs, loose, floating eggs in the 
water. 

Mr. Rooney. Have we been examining the sex life of the halibut 
for the last 28 years? 
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Dr. CHapman. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Has that paid off? 

Dr. CHapMaNn. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Have we been examining the sex life of the salmon 
for the last quarter of a century? 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. That is actually still an important phase of 
the salmon work. The propagation of salmon is so important in the 
whole work of the protection of the salmon run. We are interested in 
the love life of the animal. 

Mr. Marsua.t. I think that the State fisheries have been examining 
the sex life of the native fresh-water fish for a much longer period 
than that. 

Dr. Cuapman. About 75 years. 


UNITED STATES SHARE OF EXPENSES, TUNA COMMISSION 


Mr. Rooney. After having come to us a year ago and proposing the 
American share of 97% percent, why did you go down to this con- 
ference and agree that we should pay 99.8 percent? 

Dr. CHapMan. It was laid down in the convention what the pro- 
portion of the payment would be and what the criteria for the pay- 
ment would be. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON 1951 BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Rooney. Did not you tell them, Dr. Chapman, that the Con- 
gress turned this down in toto last year? 

Dr. Cuapman. No, sir. They agreed to it in toto last year without 
a dissenting vote. The authorizing legislation was passed in the last 
Congress without a dissenting vote. 

Mr. Roonry. How much appropriation did you get last year? 

Dr. Cuapman. None. 

Mr. Roonry. Then the Congress turned it down in toto, did it not? 
Both the House and the Senate gave you exactly nothing for this whole 
matter of the tuna commission—right? 

Dr. Cuapman. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. And you had presented the proposition to Congress 
on the basis of the United States contributing 97% percent? 

Dr. Cuapman. Right. 

Mr. Rooney. Then on top of that you went to Costa Rica and 
entered into an agreement to pay 99.8 percent? 


UNITED STATES COMMITMENT 


Dr. Cuapman. No; we did not. If there is any money, we will pay 
that much of it, but we have not committed the United States to pay 
a nickel. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that. As a matter of fact, we do not 
let you commit us. Congress appropriates the money and nothing is 
committed until you get the money or an authorization. Is that right, 
Mr. Humelsine? 


Mr. Mume sine. Do I have to answer that question? 
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Mr. Rooney. I would like to know what mentality you had on 
this. After having observed the House and the Senate turn you down 
in toto you went down to Costa Rica and agreed to pay 99.8 percent 
= previously submitted proposition of 97.5 percent was 
denied. 

Dr. Cuapman. It was my understanding that it was not turned 
down on that ground. It was my understanding that, if the State 
Department had any funds to cover this, we could, and I understood 
we would, use it from State Department funds. 

Mr. Roonry. What? 

Mr. Hatt. On the first point, I would like to say that any dele- 
gation that goes out has clear instructions that any share of the ex- 
penses that the United States will accept or bear is subject to United 
States constitutional processes, which means the right of the Congress 
to appropriate the money or not appropriate the money. That is the 
standing instruction that every delegation has. 

Dr. Cuarman. That is right. 

Mr. Roonery. So Dr. Chapman had an instruction from the Cone 
gress that in effect 97% percent was too much. Did it occur to you, 
Dr. Chapman, that that might have been one of the reasons it was 
turned down? 

Dr. Cuapman. The proportion of payments is set in the conven- 
tion. I had nothing whatever to do with it. 

Mr. Roonry. What good does that do if you do not get any 
American money? 

Dr, Cuarman. That is quite right. It does not do any good at all. 

Mr. Rooney. Did that occur to you when you were in convention? 

Dr. CoapmMan. I mean the convention which established the 
commission, the treaty 

Mr. Rooney. Let us put it in simple form. Why did you agree to 
pay 99.8 percent after having previously agreed to pay only 97% 
percent? 

TREATY TERMS OF PAYMENT 


Dr. CuarMan. Because that was the method set up in this treaty 
which established the commission. I had nothing to do with that. 
It was in the treaty. 

Mr. Rooney. There cannot be a firm figure in the treaty, since you 
have given us two different figures. What does the treaty say? Do 
you have a copy of it? 

Dr. CHapMan. Here is the language: 


Each contracting party shall determine and pay the expenses incurred by its 
section. Joint expenses incurred by the commission shall be paid by the high 
contracting parties through contributions in the form and proportion recom- 
mended by the commission and approved by the high contracting parties. The 
proportion of the joint expenses to be paid by each high contracting party shall be 
related to the proportion of the total catch from the fisheries covered by this 
convention utilized by that high contracting party. 


That is paragraph 3 of article 1. 

Mr. Rooney. And you contend that gives you authority to make 
preliminary negotiations to the tune of 99.8 percent? 

Dr. Cuapman. I had nothing to do with that. The commission 
works under the convention. 
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Mr. Roonry. This gets worse as it goes along. 

Mr. Hatt. The situation would be, as I read this—once you deter- 
mine statistically what each country’s proportion of the catch is, that 
would automatically determine the contribution to be borne by each 
country. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you agree to 97% percent last year and come 
back with 99.8 percent this year? 

Dr. CuapMan. We did not know a year ago what the catch in 
Costa Rica was. In January of this year the figures were obtained 
and that was determined. We took the arbitrary figure at the first 
meeting last fall, 974 percent, and 2% percent. That was the best 
we could do. There were no statistics. 


ACQUISITION OF PERMANENT HEADQUARTERS OR RESEARCH VESSEL 


Mr. Rooney. Is there any provision in the budget or amount 
requested at the present time for acquiring either permanent head- 
quarters or a permanent research vessel? 

Dr. Cuapman. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that because of the fact that at the present state 
of your experience it is not possible to determine whether they will 
be necessary? 

Dr. Cuapman. That is quite correct. 

Mr. Wixser. There is a $12,000 allotment which includes the 
rental of the headquarters. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about permanent headquarters. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Did I hear some figure mentioned of $47,500 
liability? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. CLevENGER. There was some $47,500 mentioned? 

Mr. WiiBer. That was two items, $12,500, and the balance of the 
$60,000, which would be $47,500. 

Mr. Cievencer. We have had a liability of $47,500? 

Mr. Hau. $15,000 is the total liability. 

Mr. Cievencer. Is this an edible fish? 

Dr. Cuapman. It is edible, but 

Mr. Cievencer. Just rough? 

Dr. CuapmMan. Yes. 

Mr. CLEveNGER. You were speaking of the tuna fishing. I have 
seen in Hawaii the big tuna operations by Japan. They are all over 
the country. They are not the only tuna fishing in the Pacific. 

Dr. Cuarman. Ours are smaller than the Japanese, actually. 


GOVERNMENT DEVELOPMENT FOR COMMERCIAL INTERESTS 


Mr. CLevenGcer. J cannot see the sense of making an obligation 
from now on of another $400,000 a year which is purely for the com- 
mercial interests, and they should buy their own bait. I cannot see 
why we should start in this fashion, this item, when the sky becomes 
the limit. I am wondering how we are going to pay out now as a 
government. 
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Dr. CuapmMan. We have to provide the raw materials for the 
industry or we will not have ony industry. It is the only place where 
1ere is a million dollars a year returned 


we can help them to pay—and t 
in taxes. 

Mr. Cievencer. Why should not private industry buy their bait 
as a part of the costs of the tuna business? 

Dr. Cuarpman. | do not know; but there are two things that I do 
understand: First, that private industry cannot legally pay the cost 
for an international commission to operate; and, secondly, there is 
actually no coherence in the industry. 

There is no such thing as a monopoly, that has a big pot they can 
get money out of. It is composed of a great many individuals who 
make up the tuna business, and it is not coherent enough actually to 
provide any collection facilities. And the tuna catch is not such a big 
business at this stage of affairs that they are able to make too much 
money out of it. 

Mr. Cievencer. The thing that concerns me is this continuation 
of underwriting, which is not only being done in this case but in other 
enterprises, and frankly, I do not know how far we can continue to go. 

Dr. Cuapman. It is a question of preserving a national resource. 

And also small fisheries are involved, and if we exhaust them we will 
not be able to get back the gross income that is getting dangerously 
low from this source. 

Mr. CLevencer. The tuna-fishing industry is only a small natural 
resource, compared to the wastage of our timber resources and many 
other things where we are stripping ourselves of our resources. 

Dr. Cuapman. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. And shipping them over to other countries. 
This does not even compare with the other resources that we are 
stripping and giving away through these international organizations 
who seem to believe in stripping or divesting this country of its natural 
resources and sending them some place else, until they are disappear- 
ing in one way or another through shipment to some other country. 

The thing that disturbs me is ‘the amount of money that we appro- 
priate here which is not for the conservation of resources of the United 
States. Most of these international contingencies that we have been 
providing here is for the organizations to give away our resources to 
somebody else. 

Dr. CuapMan. This is strictly to protect the United States 
resources. 

Mr. Cievencer. I still think that the tuna industry ought to be 
able to buy its own bait. 

Dr. CuapmMan. The tuna business pays 2 or 3 million dollars for 
that bait they are permitted to buy in this country. 
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Tunspay, Marcu 6, 1951. 
INTERNATIONAL JOINT COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE, 1952 


WITNESSES 


WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL AD- 
MINISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 

GEORGE L. BEARD, CHIEF, PLANS DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
ENGINEER, CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Rooney. The final phase of the appropriation, ‘Salaries and 
expenses, American Section, International Commissions,’ for 1952, 
is the item in House Document No. 66 in the amount of $120,000, of 
which $111,500 is requested for special and technical investigations, 
Corps of Engineers, International Joint Commission, United States 
and Canada; and $8,500 for the Federal Power Commission, special 
and technical investigations, International Joint Commission, United 
States and Canada. 

We shall insert the pertinent section of House Document No. 66 in 
the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to appears on p. 527.) 

Mr. Hatt. This proposed supplemental appropriation is necessary 
for the continuation in fiscal year 1952 of investigations by the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, United States and Canada, to determine 
the nature and design of remedial works in the Niagara River under the 
provisions of a treaty with Canada ratified by the United States Senate 
on August 9, 1950. Continuation of these investigations without 
interruption is required in order that they may be fully integrated 
with the plans for power development of the falls being prepared by 
the Corps of Engineers and with work now under way by the Province 
of Ontario for development of additional power plants on the Canadian 
side of the river. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the details with regard to the first item 
of $111,500? 


NIAGARA RIVER POWER PROJECT 


Mr. Hatt. That item arises from the treaty of August 9, 1950, 
ratified by the Senate, with the Canadian Government, covering the 
Niagara River power situation, and this treaty was concluded in the 
interest of preserving the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls and allo- 
cating the remaining flow between Canada and the United States as 
available for power purposes. 

The item for the Corps of Engineers is intended to cover the surveys 
of the Cascade, $40,500; surveys for weirs located in the Niagara 
River, $18,500; model tests, the portion covering 1952, $29,000; and 
engineering designs, $23,500. 

The intention is that the engineers will investigate the possibility 
of holding back certain waters of the Niagara River during stated 
periods in order to permit full flow during daylight for scenic beauty. 
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Mr. Rooney. Has this any connection whatever with the so-called 
St. Lawrence waterway project? 

Mr. Hau. No; this is a separate power project on the Niagara 
River, as I understand it. Ontario is now taking some power from 
the Niagara River, but New York State is interested in building 
certain power plants. On the United States side of the river there 
would be certain power plants built to use some of the water of the 
Niagara River. Ontario is now utilizing water that comes from that 
area. 

Mr. Rooney. You tell us this request arises out of the treaty made 
on August 9, 1950? 

Mr. Hatt. That treaty and the findings of the International Joint 
Commission, requiring the Corps of Engineers and the Federal Power 
Commission to institute these investigations. 

The treaty places the responsibility for making the investigations, 
preliminary to further action looking toward construction, and the 
International Joint Commission in turn delegated the responsibility 
to the Department of the Army and the Federal Power Commission. 


SHARE OF COSTS BY THE DOMINION OF CANADA 


Mr. Rooney. What proportionate share of the costs does the 
Dominion of Canada expect to bear with respect to these surveys? 

Mr. Hatt. I do not know at the moment what the Dominion of 
Canada will actually appropriate. My information is that the Cana- 
dians are starting first, and the Dominion of Canada will expend 
approximately the same amount. We are undertaking certain studies 


and they will undertake other studies concerning the flow of water. 

These are primarily hydraulic surveys. You will notice from this 
exhibit that the hydraulic surveys on the river cover this point, and 
this area would be undertaken by Canada, through the sonic method. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of the item $57,350 for 
“Other contractual services’? 

Mr. Hatt. I have a man in the anteroom from the Corps of Engi- 
neers who I would like to call, who is more familiar with that item. 
That primarily has to do with the construction of a model, I believe, 
which would be used for the hydraulic studies. 

Mr. Rooney. You will have to look at the bottom of page 443 for 
the amount of $57,350 I am talking about. 

Mr. Hau. I think there may be certain engineering designs which 
will be undertaken by contract, and there are also included certain 
items for contractual payments to the members of the Board of 
Engineers that will be organized by the Corps of Engineers, to make 
an engineering finding, for which they will be paid $50 per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is the gentleman from the Corps of Engineers 
who is going to tell us about this? 
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Mr. Brarp. I am George L. Beard, connected with the Corps of 
Engineers, Office of the Chief of Engineers, and my position is that of 
Chief of the Planning Division in that office. 

Mr. Roonry. Tell us what this is about, Mr. Beard. 

Mr. Brarp. The entire item, you mean? 

Mr. Roongy. Yes. 


DIVISION OF WATER OF THE NIAGARA RIVER 


Mr. Brarp. It has to do with the work that we are going to do, 
primarily under the International Joint Commission Reference, w ork- 
ing out the details of the remedial work which is covered by the treaty 
of last summer, with Canada, on the division of water of the Niagara 
River at Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Roonzy. What are you going to do? 

Mr. Bearp. We are engaged now on some of the preliminary work 
on this, in connection with the designs of the remedial work, involved 
in the model study down at the Vic ksburg Waterways Experiment 
Station. 

Mr. Rooney. Explain in layman’s language what this all means? 

Mr. Bearp. Very well. At Niagara Falls for many years there has 
been power development on both sides at places in the United States, 
under certain agreements, and the result of that has been that in 
the past there has been more power developed on the Canadian side 
than on the United States side. 

Last summer this treaty was consummated and ratified which 
changed that to some extent, providing that a minimum flow shall 
go over the falls, which will allow for the scenic beauty of the falls, 
and the remainder of the water would be divided, half and half, for 
power development. 

The remaining water, after these reservations for scenic beauty, 
the power water is to be divided half and half between each country. 

The power development would be undertaken under the treaty 
set-up, that is, on the United States side, some public body will 
undertake the power development. It has not vet been settled 
whether it will be by the Federal Government or the State of New York, 
or just what. 

In Canada, the Ontario Hydroelectric Power Commission is the 
development agency, and Ontario is operating the present plant there. 
and they are now engaged in their designs and are just about ready to 
begin their construction of their additional plant. 

The treaty reserves to the Falls 100,000 cubic feet per second 
during the summer season in the daylight and during the nighttime, 
and during the winter season a minimum of 50,000 cubic feet per 
second moving over the Falls. The rest of the flow is available for 
power. Now a part of the treaty, one of the articles in the treaty, 
provides that. 

Mr. Rooney. You might explain in what portion of the river the 
boundary falls. 

Mr. Brearp. The international boundary passes through the middle 
of the river, practically. 

Mr. Roonry. The Horseshoe Falls is on the Canadian side? 

Mr. Brearp. What is called the Horseshoe portion, the so-called 
Canadian portion, is on the Canadian side, although the boundary 
line is not exactly that, but it does go through the Falls at Goat 
Island, on the American portion, which is the smaller of the two. 
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The minimum reserved for the scenic beauty of the Falls could 
have the effect of interfering with or otherwise considerably changing 
the curtain of water falling over the Falls, unless it were properly 
compensated for by these engineering works, which are termed 
“remedial works”’ in the treaty. 

The treaty further provides that these remedial works will be built 
by the two countries jointly, under the supervision of the Inter- 
national Joint Commission, so as to provide an unbroken curtain of 
water across the Falls. 

It was realized back in the report of 1928 and 1929, submitted by 
an international board that made exhaustive studies and published 
a report on the scenic beauty of Niagara Falls, just what could 
happen. 

They propose certain dikes, and other weirs and certain excavation 
works along the flanges of the Falls, so as to get an unbroken spread of 
water with the proper distances into and over the Falls to preserve 
and enhance the scenic beauty of the Falls. 

The work that the Corps of Engineers is doing is engineering work 
under the International Joint Commission. If you would like—— 


CONNECTION WITH ST. LAWRENCE WATERWAY 


Mr. Rooney. Has any of this proposed work any remote connection 
with the so-called St. Lawrence waterway? 

Mr. Brearp. None whatever. The only possible connection is that 
eventually there will be two large power-producing projects and they 
would have an electric interconnection. 

Mr. Hau. A common power pool? 

Mr. Bearp. Perhaps. 

Mr. Rooney. Any questions? 

Mr. F.Loop. As a matter of fact, stripped of its scenic setting, about 
all it amounts to is nothing more than a hydroelectric power project, 
utilizing the water flowing over the Niagara Falls, and out of an abun- 
dance of caution, and to prevent the generation of honeymooners from 
grasping at the back of your neck, the long arm of power engineers, 
as I say, out of an abundance of caution, so as not to offend, have 
ingenuously brought forth the idea of preserving the scenic beauty of 
the Falls. 

Now you are chiefly concerned with the remodeling mechanism, 
and the channels and the troughs and the artifices and one thing or 
another that have to do with the drop of the water in connection 
with the power problems, and the treaty expressly provides that these 
power potentialities are to be utilized by a public authority; and the 
rn ose of this treaty, the real intent and object of the whole program, 
plus the appropriation, is to carry forward and to perpetuate another 
power project, which was very frankly stated in the reply you made 
to the question of the chairman, indicating there will be, I suppose, 
an electric power grid if and when the country is ever foolish enough 
to pass a law creating the St. Lawrence Waterway Authority. Power 
is what it is, and not scenic beauty; is that not correct? 

Mr. Bearp. Mr. Flood, both elements are involved in the picture, 
power and scenic beauty. The power, under the treaty——— 

Mr. Fioop. Let me ask you this: As between the two, all things 
being equal, what sacrifice would you make: Would you sacrifice the 

81707—51——36 
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provision of the treaty having to do with the work by the Corps of 
Engineers, under the circumstances? 

Mr. Bearp. By the provisions of the treaty-—— 

Mr. Foon. So far as you are concerned it would not be the power 
program; it would be the other program? 

: Mr. Bearp. The treaty requires that power give way to the scenic 
eauty. 

Mr. Fioop. To the scenic beauty? 

Mr. Bearp. There must be a minimum flow, and above that power 
has the water for its exclusive use. 

Mr. Fioop. What is happening here is this: The engineers have 
gotten together and determined that, God and Nature to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the scenic beauty of Niagara from now on, as of 
the date and effectiveness of this treaty, will be so many feet of water 
per second, and the water curtain over the Niagara from now on will 
be so much. 

Mr. Bearp. Asa minimum. Now, the treaty set up—— 

Mr. Fioop. And that is where it will end up, down to the smallest 
decimal? 

Mr. Bearp. I am afraid I do not quite understand you. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not. By you, I am not speaking of you per- 
sonally, but those who you represent in certain lines of thinking. I 
doubt seriously if the public at large or if the Congress as a whole is 
entirely aware of what is being cloaked under the guise of scenic 
beauty and preservation of the big honeymoon potential of the 
Niagara Falls. This is simply a disguised public power project with 
the purpose of extending the power potential, as indicated by the 
justifications, to the greatest possible limits of the treaty. 

Mr. Bearp. Mr. Flood, the appropriation that you have before 
you now is for the engineering work that is related entirely and directly 
to the remedial works to preserve the scenic beauty. Under the terms 
of the treaty, the remedial work will indicate that the power develop- 
ments must be completely coordinated with the scenic beauty. 

Mr. F.Loop. That is the most naive line of logic that I have heard 
from anybody anywhere in my days as it concerns the subject of 
power. If it were not for power it would not be necessary to be 
concerned whatsoever with the scenic beauty. Q. E. D. 

Mr. Brarp. There certainly is every intention to develop power. 

Mr. Fioop. And thereby hangs the tale. 

Mr. Bearp (continuing). And when it is authorized by the Con- 
gress; and on the Canadian side power is already underway. The 
government of Canada and the government of Ontario is already 
implementing the treaty and is using its half of the water for power 

urposes, and because half of the water will have the effect on the 
Palls, and as a part of the treaty, the two Governments have agreed 
that they will undertake these remedial works. That has already 
been agreed to last year in the treaty. 

Mr. FiLoop. With that I have no problems, none whatever. I am 
concerned, as I am sure you will discover after you leave the room, 
with the elimination of the vast potential for the market for fuel in 
the United States of America. I am getting the impression that our 
great concern is to preserve and integrate the Canadian potential, 
and that this will permit, as it will, the foreign power to take the 
market for coal that is available and should have been developed 
during the past several years. 
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Now with particular reference to the treaty of the last 2 years, 
I notice that we are going out of our way to p eserve the sanctity 
of the highly desipeble: treaty with our Canadian brothers, but I 
have observed—and the purpose is highly desirable that we have a 
treaty—but it is a one-way street again, and this is just another 
example where the great potential for power in the United States of 
America, which is in the bowels of the earth, remain untouched, coal. 
At least in the case of oil, it is not. And water, which is always 
synonymous to hydroelectric power, is developed. It is not true with 
coal, particularly it is not true with anthracite, which is my chief 
concern, not true for coal generally. 

That being the case I have reasonable cause to look with a wary eye 
at, those who appear to desire to preserve the sanctity of the treaty; 
it causes me to look askant upon those who are concerned with 
power development. 


FUNCTION OF THE CORPS OF ENGINEERS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Flood has just undertaken to 
send Mr. Beard over the Falls in a barrel. 

Now what you are doing up here, as I see it, is this: The Inter- 
national Joint Commission has reached an agreement in the form 
of a treaty that has been ratified by the Senate? 

Mr. Brarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. In order to activate that agreement they have 
called upon the Corps of Engineers, as the arm of the United States 
Government, to tell them how to do this remedial work? 

Mr. Brearp. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. And in order to prepare that work you need to have 
some funds? 

Mr. Brarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. They laid this project at your doorsteps? 

Mr. Bearp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. The engineers did not develop this idea. You 
are carrying out the request of the International Joint Commission? 

Mr. Bearp. This estimate is the result of the treaty, the estimate 
resulted from the treaty which put the International Joint Commission 
in charge. 

Mr. Pecawcone Right. The United States engineers did not proceed 
to promote a power project. 

Mr. Bearp. That is right. Now I want to be frank that the other 
legislation that has been introduced would authorize the Corps of 
Engineers to investigate the power projects and come up with a survey 
report to the Congress. 

Mr. Preston. Yes. . 

Mr. Brarp. I wanted to mention that, because I did not want to be 
misunderstood. 

Mr. Preston. But that would come by way of authorization from 
the Public Works Committee? 

Mr. Brarp. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. Preston. Based on the report and investigation by the en- 
gineers, reported out by the Public Wcrks Committee? 

Mr. Bearp. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Preston. But this is limited to work that you were requested 
to do? 
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Mr. Brarp. Yes, sir. I also want to be perfectly frank and have 
you fully understand that the same investigation, at the same locality 
where we are doing the remedial work, will develop the same informa- 
tion which will be usable in the other, and vice versa. 

Mr. Preston. Naturally, because you are going to do the remedial 
work for the purpose of diverting this water to fall into channels where 
it can be utilized for hydroelectric power production? 

Mr. Brearp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Where it will drop down through turbines for the 
production of electric energy? 

Mr. Bearp. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. I want to add that, great as is the urge to develop 
the use of coal, that certainly does not mean that electric energy, which 
is also a national resource, should not be developed and put to work. 
Coal development is important, but the development of hydroelectric 
power is also important. 


POWER PRODUCTION—-AMERICAN-CANADIAN SIDES 


Mr. Rooney. During the years, has the diversion of water for 
electric power development been such that it has been of more benefit 
to the Canadians than to the Americans? 

Mr. Bearp. In the past there has been more power generated on 
the Canadian side, but that is primarily because we have not used our 
full share of the water heretofore. 

Mr. MarsHa.u. Just one statement, Mr. Chairman: I agree with 
the intelligent and well-informed public-spirited people who believe 
that the St. Lawrence waterway project is feasible and an economic 
necessity to the defense and welfare of the Nation. 

Mr. Rooney. And may I respectfully state, Mr. Marshall, that my 
opinion and the opinion of many intelligent and well-informed public- 
spirited people is entirely to the contrary. 


Wepnespay, Marca 7, 1951. 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 
WITNESSES 


AMBASSADOR WARREN R. AUSTIN, UNITED STATES REPRESENTA- 
TIVE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 

JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NA- 
TIONS AFFAIRS 

WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 952 estimate 





| c 
Appropriation or estimate PENN Pe ES GE <i Se a WR 
Comparative transfer from “United States participation in in- | ] | 


| 
--| $98, 429, 652 |. 


ternational organizations” 


Unobligated balance, estimated savings_.................-.-.- \. 


Total obligations _____- “98, 429, 652 | 52, 822, 686 | 
' 
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Obligations by activities 





Description 


| 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 





UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


. United Nations. ___- 
’ United Nations Educational, Sc ientific, and Cultural Or- 


ganization.___- 


3. International Refugee Organization 


. International Civil Aviation Organization 
. World Health Organization 


6. Food and Agriculture Organization 


~ 


OP 2 SS HH pO 


. International Labor Organization. __- 
. International Telecommunication Union- 


Subtotal 


INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


. American International Institute for the Protection of 


Childhood 
Inter-American Indian Institute --~.__....- ct eee sen 
Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. P 
Inter-American Radio Office (or its successor) 
Pan American Institute of Geography and History 
Pan American Railway Congress Association 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau 


. Pan American ines 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


. Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for Promotion of 


International Arbitration 


. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 
. Caribbean Commission 


erty 


. International Bureau for the Publication of Customs 


, PUN ln Sete IES Salil a NS By ess lied ae 


. International Bureau of Weights and Measures. --__- 
. International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated 


Unions_. 


. International Hydrographic “Bureau. 
. International Office of Public Health- 
. International Penal and Penitentiary Commission 
. International Whaling Commission 
3. International Wheat Council. 


OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 
. Payment to the Government of Panama 


Subtotal 


$16, 601, 022 


2, 887, 173 
70, 447, 729 
1, 000, 114 
1, 918, 220 
1, 250, 000 
848, 058 
146, 311 


95, 098, 627 


$13, 576, 243 
2, 814, 381 
25, 000, 


1, 310, 019 
3, 070, 931 
1. 420, 907 
1, 269, 868 

500, 000 


$16, 735, 600 
2, 870, 000 





48, 962, 349 








34, 000 
4, 800 
151, 571 


10, 000 

5, 000 

1, 247, 148 
1, 606, 022 


6, 378 |. 


4,800 

1! 3 480 

~ 40, 000 

5, 000 

 * 355, 3 329 











B25 


122, 002 
1,079 
1, 802 


9 


2, 233 
9, 372 


6, 532 


5, 597 
1, 600 
2, 060 


2, 233 
4, 250 


8, 918 


259, 418 


2, 233 
7, 542 


8, 468 
9, 147 


276 








430, 000 


106, 000 
430, 000 





530, 000 


536, 000 








~~ 98, 429, 652 








~~ §2, 822, 686 











Obligations by objects 


Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 


$98, 429, 652 


52, 822, 686 
30, 684, 476 


Mr. Rooney. The first item, gentlemen, for our consideration this 


morning is entitled “Contributions to International Organizations,’ 
which appears beginning at page 22 of the committee print and begin- 
ning at page 281 of the justifications. 
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We shall insert pages 281, 282, and 283 of the justifications at this 
point in the record. 


(The pages referred to are as follows:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Piimination of 1951 regular act 
Elimination of estimate for: 


Radio O 
International Office of Public Health 
International Penal and Penitentiary Commission _- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings, June 30, 1951 lide ons 


Base for 1952 27, 790, 659 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 





Requirements Difference. 


; ; increase 
By project or functions 
1951 1952 (+) or de 


adjusted | estimate | STe#se (-) 








A. UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


1. United Nations $13, 576, 243 |$16, 735, 600 |+-$3, 159, 357 
2. United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 

Cultural Organization 2,814,381 | 2,870,000 +55, 619 
3. International Civil Aviation Organization 1,310,019 | 1,429,010 +118, 991 
4. World Health Organization 3, 070,931 | 2, 481, 159 —589, 772 
5. Food and Agriculture Organization --- - - - 1, 420,907 | 1,355, 000 —65, 907 
6. International Labor Organization 1, 269,868 | 1,466,412 +196, 544 
7. International Telecommunication Union 500, 000 375, 000 —125, 000 





23, 962, 349 | 26,712,181 | +2, 749, 832 





B. INTER-AMERICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


. American International Institute for the 
Protection of Childhood 34, 000 10, 000 
. Inter-American Indian Institute 4, 800 4, 800 
5 a Institute of Agricultural 
Scien 151, 571 153, 480 


10, 000 10, 000 

. Pan ! Rees Railway Congress Association _- 5, 000 4 
. Pan American Sanitary Bureau 1, 247,148 | 1,355,329 +108, 181 
. Pan American Union ; 1, 606,022 | 1,630,810 +24, 788 
Subtotal 3,058,541 | 3,169,419 +110, 878 


C. OTHER INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 








. Bureau of the Interparliamentary Union for 
the Promotion of International Arbitration - 15, 000 
. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light - - 2, 955 
. Caribbean Commission. 115, 597 
. International Bureau of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration 1, 600 
. International Union for the Protection of In- 
dustrial Property 2, 060 
. International Union for the Publication of 
Customs Tariffs 2, 233 
. International Bureau of Weights and Meas- 
NOD ies Suc eeaciscnpeweigs aceswe caunes cnveess 4, 250 
. International Council of Scientific Unions 
and Associated Unions_--.-.-............-.. 8, 918 
9. International Hydrographic Bureau 9, 147 
. International Whaling Commission 420 
. International Wheat Council 22, 781 
. Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission ----.|.......-.--- 
. South Pacific Commission 48, 808 





A ee ee nee eee 208, 708 


D. OTHER INTERNATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory 106, 000 117, 600 
. Payment to the Government of Panama 430, 000 430, 000 





Subtotal 536, 000 547, 600 

















Total requirements__...._..- ea talent 27, 790, 659 | 30, 684, 47 393,817 +2, 893, 817 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1 
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Mr. Rooney. The requested appropriation is $30,684,476, which is 
a decrease of $23,764,821 under the amount of the appropriation for 
the current fiscal year. However, there is an increase of $2,893,817 
over the 1952 base. The reduction is accounted for primarily by the 
elimination of a request for the IRO for which $25,000,000 of the 1951 
appropriation is being used. 

Mr. Haut. Yes. 

Unitep NaTIons 


Mr. Rooney. Senator Austin, do you have a general statement 
that you wish to make at this time? 

Ambassador Austin. If it is convenient I would like to just present 
the immediate situation as we see it in the United States mission to 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be glad to hear you. 

Ambassador Austin. I believe that the last year’s work in the 
United Nations has shown a remarkable increase in the strength and 
cooperation of the free countries. I would like to trace it a little bit 
because I think it is important to notice some of the things that are 
not publicly recognized. 


ADMISSION OF THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Now, a year ago we were astonished to see that a division had 
occurred in our own ranks of free nations. We found in the Security 
Council Great Britain and India voting one way and the United States 
voting another way and the Soviet Union just laughing up its sleeve 
because division and separation of the free countries of the world is 
a primary method of attack of Communist imperialism. 

Now, that was on the point of admission of the Chinese Com- 
munists as a representative of China. Of course, as you know, the 
admission of any state in the original instance is done through the act 
of the Security Council first, and then, on the recommendation of the 
Security Council it is taken up by the General Assembly. It has to 
have a two-thirds vote in the General Assembly. 

The United States was opposed to the admission of the Chinese 
Communists and Great Britain and India were for it. 

Of course, the Soviet Union was very strong for it. 


REELECTION OF TRYGVE LIE 


Now, another instance—and I am giving you the background, the 
bad side of the picture of this peculiar business of dividing and separat- 
ing the free countries—was the reelection of Trygve Lie. The whole 
question of strength and unification and cooperation of the free 
countries was involved in that election. It came up this way: 

The Security Council had to make a recommendation to the General 
Assembly either for somebody, or a resolution saying it was unable to 
come to an agreement on a recommendation. At the first vote after 
debate there were nine votes in favor of a recommendation for Mr. 
Lie’s appointment, one abstention, which was India, and one veto 
which was the Soviet Union. 

So, because of that veto, the Soviet Union being a permanent 
member, the resolution failed. 
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Mr. Steran. How many votes were there? 

Ambassador Austin. Eleven in all. There is a total of 11 mem- 
bers, and this was an exercise that was strictly within the rights of a 
permanent member. The use of the veto just stalled us, so we began 
this effort to get a resolution through that would say to the President 
of the General Assembly that the Security Council is unable to agree 
because of the veto. Thereupon commenced the greatest performanc e 
of finesse and politics. The Soviets went to the representative of the 
Philippines and said, ‘‘Now, you are a great man. You have been 
President of the General Assembly. Why not you? We back you. 
We have vetoed Trygve Lie, but we will back you.’ 

Likewise, they went to a representative of the Arabs, the Arab group, 
and said, “Why not you? You are competent to be the secretary of 
this great international organization. We back you.” 

They went to the representative of Mexico and said, “Now, the 
Latin Americans are numerous. There are 20 Republics here in the 
United Nations. Do you not think that you people ought to go after 
this? Why not you? You would make a competent man.” 

Thus they had the people started—do you not see?—each one off 
in a different direction. 

In the course of these maneuvers, we began to find out that France 
could not be depended upon to stand by that original vote of nine in 
the Security Council. France was leaning toward one of these other 
candidates. At that point I saw the President of the United States 
and the Secretary of State together and told them the situation and 
suggested that this certainly was an occasion when the United States, 
in order to defeat this intrigue of the Soviet Union, ought to use every 
recourse and strength it had in the United Nations, and that I wanted 
them to authorize me to make a public announcement that was what 
the United States would do, not because it would help Trygve Lie— 
although Trygve Lie was entitled to the support because he had been 
the Secretary-General that had carried the flag of the United Nations 
to Korea. He was entitled by his achievements as Secretary-General 
to this approval. We certainly could not leave him in a position to 
be slapped in the face by the enemy of the United Nations, the Soviet 
Union, the enemy that was fighting us and shooting down our soldiers— 
— strength and unity were so important for the peace of the 
world. 

This cooperation of the free governments must not be allowed to 
be split up and separated and weakened by the enemy of the United 
Nations. For that reason the President and the Secretary told me 
that we must lead from strength; we must not lead from weakness, 
and we must not lose; that we must preserve the unity of the free 
governments. Therefore, I made the announcement that although 
we did not want to use the veto, we regarded this as imperative; that 
in order to defeat the enemies of liberty and the enemies of the organi- 
zation that we represented, we would certainly use all the powers 
we had. 

Thereupon, they all came together, these various candidates sug- 
gested by the Soviet Union, and said, ‘Not I; I will not run’; so we 
were able then to pass that necessary resolution saying to the General 
Assembly, “The Security Council is unable by use of the veto to recom- 
mend anybody,” and the General Assembly retained Mr. Lie in 
his office. 
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Then, of course, the process began with which you are familiar, I 
am sure, of consultation among the 60 members of the United Nations 
on the same topic: ‘ Are we back of our soldiers, or not? Do we want 
to retain the unity of the free countries, or do we want to let the 
Soviet Union separate us?” On that kind of campaign, which we 
frequently have to undertake, we @btained a tremendous majority, 
which revealed another step in the consolidation of the free countries 
of the world. 


Now, I speak of these two events because they reveal what can take 
place on the inside. 


RESOLUTION BRANDING THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS AS AGGRESSORS 


I have another one that I would like to speak of. There are many, 
but I know that your time is short. 

I refer to the resolution adopted by the General Assembly declaring 
the Chinese Communists aggressors, a matter about which you were 
so greatly concerned. 

When we started on that question we had this same divided atmos- 
phere; people uncertain; organizations uncertain; the regional groups 
all having special interests; the Asians and the Arabs united in one 
group of 13; the British Commonwealth of Nations in another. In 
fact, during the debate they were holding their meeting in London. 
Then there was Western Europe very anxious not to have to be an 
arbiter, or to have to take sides as between the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and the United States. Then there was that mag- 
nificent Organization of American States. ; 

Now among these regional organizations you will find natural 
reasons for division, for going off in different directions, because 
there is a background of history there that makes it so. Many 
things, many beliefs as well as customs, make it quite an under- 
taking for a voluntary association like the United Nations to pull 
together, to consolidate on the theory they have a job to do to 
preserve liberty and the independence of countries, and to contain 
this great monster whose business is hostility. 

We have learned that in 5 years the business of Communist 
imperialism is invasion, one way or another, and by the Korean 
affair we learned that it was invasion by armed force. 

Well, we had that job to do, and it took us two and a half months 
to do, but I think they were the most progressive and bencfic al 
months of the 5 years of the United Nations life. They are our most 
recent months. They developed all these interests; these conflicting 
interests. Those months developed an understanding of what is 
necessary if we are to preserve the blessings of liberty. They edu- 
cated all of us as to what sacrifice is required, what effort is required 
in order to develop the strength of the free countries and make their 
work efficient against this very compact organization of the Soviet 
states. Nothing can disturb them. They never have a rift, but we 
start with rifts. 

If we did not have a United Nations well organized, well managed 
and skillful, to take those situations in hand and conduct a debate 
and permit discussion outside the Council chamber as we had during 
those 2}; months, what would happen? 
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There is not any doubt at all the result would be a separation of 
the world. It might not be into two camps. More likely it would 
be into many camps. More likely it would be along those lines of 
cleavage that are represented by areas, the Western Hemisphere, 
Middle Europe, the Near East, the Far East, and so on. 

But what happened? Not hastily, but with deliberation, we de- 
bated all these different interests and we worked out accord in con- 
sultation and negotiation until we had unity. We did not vote until 
we did have it. 

You know how those things work. It is your business. That is 
the way you do business, if 1 know anything about it. I know that 
is the way it was done when I was here. We do not do it all on the 
floor or in the committees. We have to do an awful lot of work with 
each other—reasoning, consulting, really consulting, not going to a 
fellow and laying something down and saying, “Here, I want this and 
I want your support of it.” 

But by laying the principle on the table and saying, “Now, what 
do you think about this? Have you some suggestions that you would 
like to make? We want help.’ That is the way we started with 
the American states on this very resolution, and we started with the 
American states, because we knew we had to have astrong hard corps 
that could not be chipped off and weakened, and a corps big enough 
to have weight and influence to support our reasoning with all the 
representatives of these other regions. So, it was that we did a 
wonderful job of consultation with the American Republics and had 
unanimous agreement upon 10 principles. 

We did not lay down a draft resolution and say, ‘‘Now, this is 
what the United States of America would like to see. You know we 
have the responsibility in Korea. Next to the Republic of Korea we 
have contributed the largest number of men, and this is what we 
want because that is so.’ We went to them without a draft and 
said, ‘‘Now, here are some principles and let us talk these over.” We 
did. We came up with absolute agreement, unanimous agreement, 
and we went to the public with it and advertised in papers that the 
American Republics were for the principle. Yes; it had its effect 
promptly. We began to get support. For example, Greece came in; 
the Philippines came in. You see, we were chipping away from the 
Asian group and the Arabs. These changes were occurring one by 
one. 

Finally, Western Europe said: ‘‘Now, how about the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations? We would like to be with you on these 
principles. Indeed, we would be glad to sponsor them if you will 
just take into account the wishes and views of the British Common- 
wealth and try out some of the things they want to try. And we 
did that. During the 24% months we made three trials of other pro- 
jects leading to peace, hoping for a peaceful settlement. Of course, 
we were charged with appeasement. But we faced that. We knew 
that we would be charged with appeasement, but we also had good 
reason to know that we would come out as we did. 

And this resolution is the result of this 2% months of hard work. 

This bears on your appropriation very closely, Mr. Chairman, 
because it takes men to do this work. You must have a staff. One 
man cannot do it alone. You must be able to pay men who are 
qualified to do this work. 
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The result of this work was that our resolution was adopted by a 
vote of 49 to 7. I want to prove to you that progress is made by the 
men whose pay depends upon your appropriating funds and upon 
your backing. This is the only institution we have in the world that 
could prevent disaster for the whole world, and avoid weakness which 
would enable communism, imperialistic communism, to advance in 
Korea and around the perimeter of Asia and Burma and anywhere 
else in the world that it wants to go. 

We know; we have learned without any question whatever that 
Soviet imperialism has the design all the time; that it is constantly, 
persistently working and they are inventing new methods all the time 
they are talking for peace. When they are talking about the Stock- 
holm peace appeal, they are inventing new methods of Communist 
aggression. 

We saw this strange phenomenon of the creation of the puppet 
armies to carry on the armed invasion. While these armies were in 
China and Manchuria they bore the label of China and Chinese num- 
bers, but when they were of such a nature that they could be trans- 
ferred from Manchuria over the borders and put into Korea then 
they had born the label of North Korea and North Korean numbers. 

In reality, it was an army, well organized, well equipped and well 
trained, an armed force; that is what it was. They were the fellows 
the Soviet Union was putting forward to make this first armed aggres- 
sion that it has yet made. And so we saw our own United Nations 
flag carried to the border cf Manchuria to accomplish the purpose of 
the United Nations; that is, to repel the invasion of North Korea. We 
saw it succeed in all details, except the formal peace had not been 
signed. It had accomplished the military mission; it had advanced 
according to the plans and according to the resolution of the United 
Nations, and when Russia saw that then you saw this second aggression 
over the border. 

In other words, we had taken very good care of the first armed 
attack, and it was about to be completed by carrying through the 
benevolent purposes of the original resolution—of restoration of the 
unity and of the independence of Korea, the rehabilitation and uplift 
of the poor downtrodden people of Korea. All of this was about to 
be consummated when this tremendous army of the Chinese Com- 
munists, the puppet army, came in. 

Nobody has any doubt in the world, nobody, of the power behind 
the directing hand of this attack. 

The United Nations was confronted by a new attack and it retired, 
8 retired until it could gather together and rehabilitate its armed 
orces. 

Then the Chinese Communists began to find out that they could 
not attack the United Nations with success. And we are going back 
slowly, slowly and carefully, because we have certain objectives that 
are very sacred to the United States and to all the other countries 
that have armed troops there—No. 1, the protection of our boys, the 
protection of their lives to the extent that it is possible to do it. 

Our resolution, that took 2.5 months to get passed, recemented all 
these free countries, the great and the small, and especially the small. 
It was a godsend that there is in the world an organization that will 
hold the small countries together, one to which they will give their 
wholehearted support and their faith, even these new countries that 
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have come into being since the United Nations was formed, these 
eight Asiatic countries that have gained their independence. They are 
delighted with this United Nations, with the privilege of having some 
wes where they can go, even if they cannot become members, to 

ring their complaints and present their problems before they are 
‘attacked, disturbances which if not stopped may develop into world 
conflagrations. Such was the case of Korea. 

Of course, South Korea, the Republic of Korea, was a little Republic, 
founded with the aid of the United States. We sent over there an 
independent UN Commission on which there was no citizen of the 
United States. When the invasion of that Republic was perpetrated 
and the charge was that the United States was the aggressor, it was 
providential that the Commission itself said: “We saw the North 
Koreans, the Communist troops, coming in. They were the aggressors. 
We saw them do it.” 

When the Commission made that statement to the world and to 
the United Nations through the Secretary General, the Soviets could 
not say that it was qualified by interest because the United States was 
not even a member. 


COMMITTEES ON COLLECTIVE MEASURES AND PEACE 


In this resolution we met with satisfaction the views of all the free 
countries except India and Burma. We have in this resolution a 
double proviso. Of course, we have in it the assertion that we shall 
remain in Korea; that we will carry out the great purpose for which 
we entered under the blue flag, but as for the future there were these 
two points: 

First, the setting up of machinery for collective measures in the 
event that we could not satisfy or convince the Soviet Union that it 
did not pay to continue pushing the puppets in there to be shot down. 
If we could not convince them, then machinery is in the resolution to 
provide other additional sanctions besides those that we are now using. 

Secondly, we have in this resolution a proviso for the encouragement 
and aid of efforts to a peaceful settlement, because it is not the UN’s 
primary purpose in Korea to conduct a war. It is not the purpose or 
intent that the conflagration there shall go into any other place. It 
is the UN’s purpose to convince the world and to convince our enemy, 
the Soviet Union and its satellites, that they cannot win, that they 
cannot beat the United Nations there or anywhere else; that this 
should be a warning to them against going down around the perimeter 
of China, or any other place, with any more of their armed attacks. 
Our sole and primary objective is peace. Therefore, we want to call 
into operation the pacific measures of the United Nations. 

Thus, we have a Committee on Collective Measures and a Com- 
mittee on Peace. They are so coordinated by that resolution that, if 
the Committee on Peace should report that it cannot get anywhere 
with the fiery Communists, then the Collective Measures Committee 
will be ready, having previously talked out what kind of sanctions 
would discourage the continuation of this warfare—what kind of 
action, by all the members of the United Nations, except the five 
members of the Soviet group, will hasten the day when they will see 
that it does not pay to push these Chinese Communist troops down 
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against the United Nations troops, because they are meeting punish- 
ment all the time, and they have the prospect of another kind of 
punishment which might be very severe. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


These efforts are now going on, and I would say that these efforts 
have been strengthened by the cooperation which has been strength- 
ened and extended by the last year’s efforts of the United Nations. 
The situation is more hopeful than ever before in the life of the 
United Nations. 

Sumner Welles, a very great statesmen, said yesterday in Atlanta 
in a public address that he believed if it had not been for the United 
Nations being right here on the spot now we would be in world war. 
That is a wonderful judgment on such a subject. 

So, what I say in general to you, old friends and new, is that there 
is every reason to have faith in this great Organization, based on 
experience, its achievements; the one that we are in now, this effort 
of containment that we are in now, which is not the only thing. We 
have recently stopped incipient war several times in our history. 
I will not take the time to go into that more now, but I just want to 
have you feel that as the Chief of the United States Mission to the 
United Nations I believe in this Organization. I resigned from the 
Senate because I felt that the call came from on high, and I feel now 
that I am consecrated to a great moral purpose and that it is suc- 
ceeding, and I firmly believe that it is a part of God’s plan for the 
world. 

Of course, the United Nations is not perfect, and I am willing to 
admit that perfection alone is invulnerable, but we have to deal with 
human limitations; we have to do the best we can in Korea. We 
are nothing but men, and deal with men with human frailties. And 
when you get 60 countries to join an organization it will be like the 
group that created the great Constitution of the United States. 
You remember Benjamin Franklin, when talking about the Constitu- 
tion and the general purpose of the Constitution, said: ““When you 
get together a group of 100 men, you have got to take with the 
strengths and wisdom of the group their vices and their selfishness, 
and so it is a matter of congratulation that we have done as well as 
we have in creating this Constitution of the United States of America.”’ 

I think we have done very well with the Constitution of the United 
Nations. Far from perfect, but it is doing business. 

Now I have talked to you about the political side of this thing, and 
I have thereby given little emphasis to the other constructive work of 
the United Nations. Gentlemen, it is a going organization, an organ- 
ization that has already attained the status of a world organization 
among the peoples of the world. On that it cannot be stopped. I say, 
if you went out with a club big enough to destroy a political institution, 
and applied it to the United Nations, you could not break it up, 
because the people of the world would not allow it, because there are 
too many children in the world who have been vaccinated through 
the United Nations; there are too many beneficial things that have 
been done; there are too many rescues at sea that never would have 
been made had it not been for the United Nations; to ever kill the 
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United Nations. I think the organization offers wonderful promise. 
I believe we have the foresight and strength to unite around it in 
every way. 

What I am trying to say to you, gentlemen, is that my faith is in 
this thing. 

That is all I have to say, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you, Mr. Ambassador, for a very informative 
and interesting statement. 

Before we go into the financial details of the requested appropria- 
tion I am going to ask if there are any general questions on the state- 
ment just made by the Ambassador? 


APPLICATION OF SANCTIONS AGAINST CHINA 


Mr. F.Loop. If and when the Committee on Peace reports and if 
and when it decides or reports that it cannot meet with success, and 
if and when it feels that sanctions should be imposed, what is to be 
the nature of the sanctions, in your opinion, private opinion—and you 
might want to have that off the record? 

Ambassador Austin. I wish I could give you an opinion. But | 
have learned by experience not to have an opinion until I have talked 
to the other members of that Committee. 

Mr. Fioop. I was referring to the Collective Measures Committee 
that will apply or eere what sanctions would be applied against 
China. What would likely be the nature of such sanctions, if you 
wish to express an opinion on them? 

Ambassador Austin. I cannot honestly answer your question. | 
have no firm opinion on this subject and will not have until I have 
studied all the materials that are necessary to know what it is that 
will put the pressure on what is necessary to discourage the Chinese 
Communist. Now I do not know what that is, whether it is embargoes 
or something else. 

We have special, limited enbargoes already in effect, in which other 
members besides the United States are in agreement and are working 
with us. 

It could be many other things. It could be cutting off communi- 
cations, telephonic, postal, all kinds of travel, airplanes, and so on, 
and it could be the refusal of diplomatic communications. I am not 
advocating them, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand. 

Ambassador Austin. I am just saying that we have a wide range of 
measures, 

Mr. FLoop. May I inquire, as the situation exists at this moment, 
what would be the quality of your sanctions other than those that 
exist, communications or airplanes or embargoes? 

Ambassador Austin. I am sure that I would not be able as of this 
time to make a definite statement on that, and in fact, I am not willing 
to make up my mind until I hear the evidence and talk with my 
colleagues. 

Mr. F.ioop. I agree with you. Do you want to say off the record? 

Ambassador Austin. I hope you will not press me on that, As | 
have said, I do not have an opinion. 

Mr. FLoop. I quite understand, and I would not want to press you 
for an opinion under the circumstances to define at this moment the 
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nature of the sanctions, but in the event sanctions of the nature you 
have indicated, on airplanes or communications are to be imposed 
somewhere, other than the onus of the sanctions what actually would 
be the effect with a fluid China now? 

Ambassador Austin. I think there are many places to apply 
sanctions, such as credit arrangements, to stop the transfer of funds. 
There are many ways in which we can make it very embarrassing and 
very difficult for the Chinese Government and the Chinese people. 
But, as I say, I think it would be intemperate for me to give an 
opinion about that at this stage. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it not within the realm of reason that that step 
would be necessary in the immediate future? 

Ambassador Austin. I do not know about that. A great deal de- 
pends upon the developments on the battlefield. If we have the kind 
of success that we have been steadily and uniformly having for the 
last month, we may see that our Peace Committee can go places. 
I hope for that. 

Mr. Fioop. Is not your optimism based on the fact that the success 
largely is limited to the area of the small nations, and at the moment 
you are presented with a problem of this nature, which concerns other 
major plans, particularly for the satellites and with countries within 
the perimeter in that area? 

Ambassador Austin. One of the questions, and one of the major 
questions considered in the 24% months work was whether the United 
Nations is capable of passing moral judgment where it involved the 
condemnation of a permanent member. That was a very important 
question in the work of 24% months. 

Mr. Fioop. Is it not still? 

Ambassador Austin. No; we did it. We did it by a vote of 44 to 7; 
and then we turned down two other resolutions sponsored by the Soviet 
Union, on behalf of the Chinese Communists, condemning the United 
States for the aggression. We turned them down by a vote, in one in- 
stance, of 48 to 5, and in the other instance, 51 to 5. That is a closed 
book. It isnot a debatable matter, the great debate about that matter 
is finished, and was finished by having a United Nations to do it. It 
could not have been done, could not have been finished if it had not 
been for the United Nations. 

Mr. Fioop. You are suggesting, Senator, that the impression is 
wrong that we have had, that your impression is confined to the im- 
mediate debate chambers of the United Nations, and that the United 
Nations has now made it clear beyond possible and reasonable doubt 
that power and strength will be used against any great power immed- 
iately and to the same extent that it would be used against a small 
power? 

RESOLUTION OF NOVEMBER 17 


Ambassador Austin. We have done that so far as it is possible to 
do so by resolution. 

Let me refer to the resolution of November 17. That is one thing, 
which involved a great deal of work, about which I do not think the 
public knows the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure they do not. 

Ambassador Austin. Well, just listen to this. This was after the 
debate, just as we talk things out in the Congress of the United States, 
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And by the way let me say that I am profoundly convinced that it is 
my duty, in my position, to represent you and to represent the people 
of the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say for the record that you are exceeded in your 
enthusiasm for the United Nations only by myself. 

Ambassador Austin. I did not know that. 

May I take the time to answer your question in this way. This is 
not long. 


The General Assembly, recognizing the profound desire of all mankind to live in 
enduring peace and security, and in freedom from fear and want, confident that, 
if all governments faithfully reflect this desire and observe their obligations under 
the Charter, lasting peace and security can be established, condemning the inter- 
vention of a state in the internal affairs of another state for the purpose of changing 
its legally established government by the threat of use of force: 

1. Solemnly reaffirms that, whatever the weapons used, any aggression, whether 
committed operly, or by fomenting civil strife in the interest of a foreign power, 
or otherwise, is the gravest of all crimes against peace and security throughout 
the world; 

2. Determines that for the realization of lasting peace and security it is indis- 
pensatle: 

(1) That prompt united action be taken to meet aggression wherever it arises: 

(2) That every nation agree: 

(a) To accept effective international control of atomie energy, under the 
United Nations, on the basis already approved by the General Assembly in order 
to make effective the prohibition of atmoie weapons; 


(b) To strive for the control and elimination, under the United Nations, of all 
other weapons of mass destruction; 

(c) To regulate all armaments and armed forces under a United Nations 
system of control and inspection, with a view to their gradual reduction; 

(d) To reduce to a minimum the diversion for armaments of its human and 
economic resources and to strive toward the development of such resources for 
the general welfare, with due regard to the needs of the underdeveloped areas of 
the world. 


3. Declares that these goals can be attained if all the members of the United 
Nations demonstrate by their deeds their will to achieve peace. 

This was the result of the efforts of the Soviet Union to project the 
Stockholm appeal into the United Nations. They were trying to 
push through a propaganda resolution when we came up with this 
opposing resolution that called for deeds not words and obtained 
support of great and small nations everywhere, 


EXPERIENCE GAINED IN OBTAINING PASSAGE OF THE RESOLUTION 


Mr. Fioop. I am suggesting that you are so close to the forest that 
you cannot see the trees. 

Ambassador Austin. That may be. 

Mr. FLoop. I am merely suggesting, that your enthusiasm has not 
been properly conveyed, in my opinion, by your public-relations de- 
partment, perhaps, to the people of the United States. 

Certainly we have the impression at least to that effect at this end. 

Ambassador Austin. Well I want to tell you that we like to admit 
our defects, because we think by doing so we get more help to over- 
come them. This is the kind of institution where we have got to 
have very close study, and a great deal of curiosity on the part of 
the people, and a great deal of time spent by the people studying it, 
because it is a real effort to find out what goes on in the United Nations. 

Mr. Fioop. That makes sense. You are trying to suggest that 
they have difficulty themselves, because of the magnitude of the 
undertaking? 
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Ambassador Austin. I am afraid I may be wrong in the impression 
I have given. 

a: Loop. You are not suggesting a standard of conduct to the 

eople 
. Ambassador Austin (interposing). I remember what our dear 
Senator Logan said one time when we were talking about perishable 
products. He said that, if we get this legislation saying they are 
perishable, they will be. 

Mr. Fioop. You have a very perishable one on your hands now. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that as soon as another question 
of equal magnitude to the Korean question is raised—and God forbid 
that it should happen—but is it not reasonable to conclude that should 
that happen you will have to go through another 2.5 months’ period 
again trying to change people or change traditions or because of the 
changed history or the beliefs of people, by some resolution? 

Ambassador Austin. No. I am sure that we can profit by our 
experience. I do not want to undertake to say what the next big 
job will be or what we will be faced with. I can say, however, that 
I have seen this, having been in Congress, that we will solve tomorrow’s 
problems when they arise as we have done in the past. 

There are some strange conditions in the world. The fact that 17 
out of 60 countries had recognized the Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment as a government was a factor in this situation that caused a 
tremendous amount of delay. The fact that there was an important 
meeting of the British Commonwealth of Nations at the same time 
also entered into this question, because they have problems of their 
own. They had some special reasons and difficult problems this year, 
and I am sure that they have had to be very deliberate in making 
decision and coming to a conclusion. 

Mr. FLoop. What you say is that while you cannot guarantee, if 
and when another situation arises, success, but you feel that because 
you have met with success at least up to this time that should another 
problem arise you will be more able to meet it because of the experience 
you have had? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. That is a very helpful statement. 

Mr. FLoop. In other words, as Mr. Justice Holmes once said when 
he was Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, that 
when the situation rises we will endeavor to deal with it at that time. 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. That is very good. 


PROGRAM IN CASE OF MILITARY STALEMATE AT THE THIRTY-EIGHTH 
PARALLEL 


Mr. Preston. Senator, on yesterday General MacArthur made an 
announcement following another visit to the front in Korea, and 
contrary to what has been said about his being very optimistic, his 
statement seemed to be more pessimistic, according to the radio 
statement this morning. He gave the message, according to our 
newspapermen in Korea, that the plans do not include plans to extend 
ourselves as greatly as we have in the past, on the theory that the 
lengthening of our supply lines might develop to the point where the 
benefits would begin to diminish. In fact, there might come a military 
stalemate in the vicinity of the thirty-eighth parallel. It has been 
the hope, I think, of most Americans that this invisible line, the 
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thirty-eighth parallel, might become a place where some negotiations 
could produce a settlement of this dispute in Korea. I think it has 
been in the hope of our people. The people generally, however, fee! 
that the war in Korea is not going to settle the big question with 
which you are dealing. 

Now, in the event the situation develops at the thirty-eighth 
- parallel where there is a military stalemate where there can be 
announced a more-or-less status quo consent line on both sides, are 
we prepared to fill the vacuum that is going to exist with some sort 
of plan that can be offered? 

Ambassador Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Furthermore, I feel that both sides want the matter 
brought to an end? 

Ambassador Austin. I do not know how much change the nego- 
tiating committee for peace might make in what has already been 
laid down as a plan, but before that resolution that I have described, 
that took 2.5 months to work out, was agreed upon, a policy with 
respect to a zone near the thirty-eighth parallel was agreed upon by 
my advisers, General Crittenberger and Ambassador Gross, and Mr. 
Pearson, of Canada, Mr. Rau, of India, and Mr. Enteziam, of Iran. 
The latter three were the peace commission working closely with us 
wherever possible. A truce policy was set up and submitted to us, 
which is still effective, so far as the record goes. 

The record shows what was reported by them is one of the recom- 
mendations of the United Nations. The plan, as I understand it is to 
lay out distances, what will be the space in between the forces, what 
kind of supervision will have to be maintained to prevent a violation of 
the truce, what is necessary in order to develop from a truce into an 
armistice. Yes, the whole plan is ready and available, so that we will 
not be forced to deal in a vacuum. We have something; we have a 
proposal that can be developed or changed; it can be adhered to or 
changes can take place. If this new peace group under the resolution 
that I have described finds it necessary to make a different arrange- 
ment of the details of the truce, or if there are any new developments, 
or anything to prevent it from being done, they will have right to 
come back for a vote of the General Assembly which is in session to 
deal with that matter. 

Mr. Preston. I am glad to hear that, Senator, because I think if 
we reach that point and we do not have something to offer that would 
result in what you might call a truce plan, then one side might be un- 
willing because they would feel a military advantage would be taken 
of it? 

Ambassador Austin. That is right. 

Mr. Preston. You are ready to lay that before them? 

Ambassador Austin. We have had experience in other cases, like 
Indonesia and Palestine. We have had several experiences with this 
matter of, first, the truce, then the cease fire, the armistice, and then 
negotiation to iron out the political questions. 

lawaais could have gone almost like this case, and Palestine, but 
we succeeded in getting a stop-fire order, a truce, and an armistice. 
We have not yet settled the political question in Palestine, but we 
are busy on that job. We also have now the case of Kashmir. 
Matters brought to the Security Council, like the Indonesia and 
Palestine cases, are the kind of situations that could result in war if 
not settled. 





It is a curious thing that one of the things that we have not been 
able to get across, or have not gotten across, to the American public 
is that there has not been a disturbance of the peace of the character 
that could result in world war since the birth of the United Nations. 
They have been brought by the parties to the United Nations, and 
we have not failed in a single case. As, I say, we have not been 
perfect. There has not been a single case, except Korea, where the 
shooting has not stopped. 

Mr. Preston. I think your case will rest on the success in Korea. 
I am a loyal supporter of the United Nations, but I feel that it will 
stand or fall ultimately on the success in Korea. That is my opinion. 
I have not asked a comment on it. 

Ambassador Austin. I have in my mind a picture of the mountains 
filled with the chariots of the Lord, that are invisible, and I think that 
those chariots are all on our side, and I have great faith in the outcome. 


EXPULSION OF SOVIET UNION FROM UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. MarsHa.u. Senator, I appreciate the tremendous burdens that 
your delegation has in the United Nations, and I think that quite 
wholeheartedly, judging from the sentiment of the people in my 
district, that they are very much interested in the outcome of the 
United Nations. They are looking to the United Nations to provide 
a way for maintaining peace in this world. But I do think, and I 
might call this to your attention. We are somewhat impatient with 
the attitude of the Soviet Union. They feel as far as the Soviet 
Union is concerned they have up until now given about every indi- 
cation that could be given, that they are interested only in furthering 
the advancement of communism and, in the light of that, the people 
of my district have come to ask the question why is the Soviet Union 
permitted to stay in the United Nations, to sit with the rest of the 
members of the United Nations, when their attitude is still known to 
the people of the free nations of the world? 

Ambassador Austin. I am very glad you brought that question up. 
It is important, because it is a prevalent feeling among a good many 
people. 

You will remember when Mr. Malik returned to the Security 
Council the 1st day of August, as President of the Security Council, he 
turned everything upside down. Television carried out to the public 
his countenance, and the world heard over the radio his voice, and on 
the 3d day of August I had a mail bag with some 6,000 letters. I did 
not have help enough, and had to call in help to read my mail. It 
has not stopped since; as a matter of fact the mail keeps up. These 
letters were read and analyzed and run up against a standard, and one 
of the standards was ‘‘put the Russians out.’’ 

So I know that there is a widespread feeling of the kind that you 
speak of in your own constituency. Let me suggest this. None of 
us are certain of being right. I think it is very well to follow Cotton 
Mather’s advice to Ben Franklin. When Ben bumped his head on 
a beam, old Cotton turned to him and said, “Ben, stoop a little going 
through life; it will save you many a bump.” 

Now I am not so persuaded of this as to be certain in my own mind, 
but I have an opinion. There are several reasons why it would not 
be well for the world and for peace to put the Soviet Union out of 





the United Nations. One of them is that this is the first time in the 
history of the world when you had a revelation of the lies they can 
tell, of the Hatred which they bear, of their hostility to every inde- 
coy country in the world. This institution of the United Nations 
1as put the whole world on guard. Now I shall drop that point and 
go to another. 

In this business of maintaining the solidarity of the freedom-loving 
countries, you could have, as I have pointed out, great difficulty, if 
you did not have a common enemy attacking you most bitterly. The 
Soviet Union has done more good by being in the United Nations and 
attacking all independent countries than it has done harm. I have 
seen these countries swing in together—like the husband and wife 
when a neighbor comes over to separate their fighting; the husband 
and wife both jump the neighbor. They will all turn on the Soviet 
Union and you will see; the result will be unanimity of opinion and a 
vote—every vote that is cast on one side and 5 Soviet votes on the 
other. 

Now those are two reasons, and this is a constructive reason, too. 
But suppose you kick them out. Then what have you got? You 
have not got a world organization; you have not got the embryo of a 
world organization. You have started a war, probably a shooting 
war, because certainly you have opened up the rift based on hatred 
between the Soviet group and the United States and those countries 
that would adhere to the United States. 

But you are not ending your story with a bicameral world; you 
have a lot cf other countries that would not dare line up with the 
United States. Do you suppose that ring of middle-eastern countries 
would dare line up with the United States in case of a break-up of the 
United States by the driving out of the Soviets and their satellites? 
Oh, no. They would be unable to side with either side, probably, 
so there would be a third force, as it were. And they are already 
organized. They have their Arab League. You might see this world 
split up into all the different regional organizations that we now have. 
I do not imagine any new ones, but we have some very magnificent 
regional organizations. The Western Hemisphere, the organization 
of the American states, is a wonderful organization of great strength. 
Its moral solidarity is something magnificent. There is not any other 
place on earth that has such a unity of religious purpose as these 21 
American Republics. 

And as for the Soviet Union, we have made tremendous progress in 
reducing the influence of communism in the Western Hemisphere. 
The Atlantic group is another group. The Arab League is another 
group. The Asians are being formed, although they are not yet 
formed into another group. 

So the removal of the Soviet Union from the United Nations I 
think would be disastrous to any universal effort for peace. 

Now, there are probably many other reasons for not putting them 
out; that is, in case we had the power to put them out. I know that 
a lot of my friends have suggested that we can organize one of our 
own, but believe me, you need strength, you need unity. And you 
cannot have strength and unity if you break up the world into these 
small groups. If we have a group of our own, for example, and the 
Soviets have a group of their own. 
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Mr. Marswa.t. Senator, I think you have stated the proposition 
very clearly and very well. I am making these points because I 
sincerely. believe that a good share of the success of the United Nations 
is going to rest in the responsibility of our citizens to strengthen it. 
I think that the people of this country may have in the palm of their 
hands whether the United Nations will be the kind of organization 
that we need. 

Mr. Austin. Good for you. ; 

Mr. Marsuatu. I think in expressing the feeling on the part of 
the people who are sincerely interested in the United Nations being 
successful, there has been a feeling that there is a lack of aggressiveness 
on the part of the free nations of the world and that the Soviet Union 
has been quite adept at taking the ball and running with it, so to 
speak. 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. And that has had a tendency, shall we say, to 
undermine the confidence of these loyal supporters. 

Mr. Austin. You are on a very important point there. Just a 
defensive position is not a strong position. Why should we allow 
this materialistic country to get out in front with such a thing as the 
Stockholm appeal? Should not all the dynamic power of liberty be 
thrown into ofr side of this matter? And should we not advance the 
flag? I say “Yes.’”’ We must have positive programs. We must 
have affirmative, constructive movements. And so we try; and 
although the thing has not got its stride yet, we try through the point 4 
plan to take to the underdeveloped countries the know-how and the 
theory. And we are trying through other schemes, like the Children’s 
Fund, which is really an operating organization, to take knowledge, 
education, spirituality. We are trying through the world Health 
Organization to improve the standard of health all over the world. 
We are trying to unify the communications of the world through a 
specialized agency. And so it goes. 

Perhaps we are not doing what Congressman Flood says we ought 
to do; we are not doing it well enough. I am sure we are not. We are 
trying to do it, but I do not think we are getting these magnificent 
facts before the people of the United States and saying, “‘Now, it all 
depends on you. 

“The power that we have comes from you. You created this 
office of representative of the United States to the United Nations. 
You created all the deputies. You provide the money.” 

It is the people, represented by the Congress, to whom we are 
answerable and we ought to be able to make a report to them. I 
know that. I worked myself almost out on that and I am going back 
to Florida to make a speech to a group of people who are leaders of 
thought. 


LEADERSHIP OF THE UNITED STATES 


You understand what I am saying. I agree with you fully. Now, 
then, so far as a formal expression of this thing goes, the United States 
did take the leadership. Secretary Acheson came up there with a 
proposal for the organization of the General Assembly in a manner so 
that if the Security Council could not act, because of the exercise of 
the veto, and it reported that fact to the General Assembly, the 
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General Assembly could make recommendations to the member 
States and the member States could fill the gap. That is being done. 
That resolution has been put into effect, and it is good. It is rea!ly 
building up on the constructive side of liberty, freedom, and 
independence. 

I think collective security depends a great deal upon this spiritual 
thing that you speak of. 1 think the United States can and will con- 
tinue to develop that aspect of the mission of the United States to the 
world under the United Nations. Thank you for bringing it up. 

Mr. Marsuwatt. That is all. 


KOREAN ACTION A UNITED NATIONS ACTION 


Mr. Sreran. Senator Austin, you indicated that the action in 
Korea is being carried on under the blue flag of the United Nations? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Is the entire Korean action a United Nations action? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. The entire responsibility rests in the United Nations? 

Mr. Austin. It does. 

Mr. Sreran. For whatever is being done in Korea? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. Steran. General MacArthur, who is the commander in chief 
of the United Nations forces in Korea is, in fact, a representative of the 
United Nations in the military sense? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. Here is the way it comes about. Let me 
refer to that resolution of July 7. May I read this? I think it will 
clarify it more quickly than I could do it. 

Mr. Sreran. Suppose we put it in the record, to save time. 

(The resolution referred to is as follows: ) 


RESOLUTION CONCERNING THE COMPLAINT OF AGGRESSION UPON THE REPUB- 
Lic OF Korea Apoprep AT THE Four-HuNDRED aNp Seventy-SixtuH MEEet- 
ING OF THE Security Councit or Jury 7, 1950 


The Security Council, 

Having determined that the armed attack upon the Republic of Korea by 
forces from North Korea constitutes a breach of the peace, 

Having recommended that members of the United Nations furnish such as- 
sistance to the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed attack 
and to restore international peace and security in the area, 

1. Welcomes the prompt and vigorous support which governments and peoples 
of the United Nations have given to its resolutions of June 25, and 27, 1950, to 
assist the Republic of Korea in defending itself against armed attack and thus 
to restore international peace and security in the area; 

2. Notes that members of the United Nations have transmitted to the United 
Nations offers of assistance for the Republic of Korea; 

3. Recommends that all members providing military forces and other assistance 
pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions make such forces and other 
assistance available to a unified command under the United States; 

4. Requests the United States to designate the commander of such forces; 

5. Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United Nations 
flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces concurrently with 
the flags of the various nations participating; 

6. Requests the United States to provide the Security Council with reports as 
appropriate on the course of action taken under the unified command. 
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RELATIVE CONTRIBUTIONS BY MEMBER NATIONS 


Mr. Streran. That being a fact, in order to answer many questions 
that I receive, can you answer this question? Why have not the 
United Nations forces been stronger in Korea than have the forces 
of the United States? Why should the United States Forces carry 
70 percent of the burden? 

Mr. Austin. I have tried to tell you. 

Mr. Steran. I am referring now to the 50,000 American casualties. 

Mr. Austrin. I know; I understand the import of your question. 
The No. 1 contributor is the Republic of Korea. It has contributed 
more men than any other country. The United States is second and 
the others come forward with what look like small contributions 
from each state. 

There are approximately 14 countries contributing armed forces. 
There are approximately 10 other countries who have offered armed 
forces that have not yet got to the field. Some of them have been 
accepted and are on the way. Some of them have been accepted but 
not yet started. It was only recently that the Princess Pat Regiment 
from Canada got there and went into fighting in the middle of the 
line—just last week, I believe. 

Then in addition to that there are about 53 other countries that 
have joined in the voluntary, spontaneous response to the call of the 
United Nations to help the Republic of Korea and have offered a 
company in many cases, contributed matériel, food, hospital facilities, 
and so forth. All around the world there are garrisons from these 
other countries of greater strength than those that are in Korea, 
fighting the same cause and they began fighting before we did, before 
the United Nations did. 

They began in Vietnam; they began in Malaya a long time ago. 
You will find these units of these countries all the way around the 
perimeter of Asia and up to Berlin. 

We all of us disarmed after the war and the free countries of the 
world have been very inadequately equipped with standing armies, 
with armed forces. 

I am convinced that the response by the other members of the 
United Nations was about all you could hope for. 

Mr. Sreran. Is this all they are going to give us? 

Mr. Austin. I cannot promise that. 

Mr. Steran. Are there additional United Nations forces coming in? 

Mr. Austin. Yes; they are moving in all the time. 

I have here a list of the nonmilitary contributions and also a list 
of the military aid. 

Mr. Sreran. I have looked over these lists. This first list covers 
the offers to the unified command in the emergency relief program in 
Korea. This second list is a list of military offers. I see that many 
have been accepted and some apparently have gone into operation. 
I suggest we put the first list in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 
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Status of offers to unified command for emergency relief program in Korea 





Country 


Status 





Uruguay 


Venezuela 





(a) Penicillin 
8 Dis — water 
¢ 
(d) Prossine penicillin . 
nn an oninpaibbaasipw idananmeb ume nene 
400 tons sugar 
400 tons rice 
(a) 2,000 tons sugar 
(6) 10,000 gallons alcohol 
(c) Plasma 
(a) Medical supplies 
(b) 500 tons sugar 
(c) Cargo ship Le RS al T EEE, Se oY lees 
10,000 quintales rice (500 * SN ER SARL POSES ET ME OESe a 
£14,285 ($100,000 Ethiopian) 
a -w supplies 


“100 tons soap 


Educational supplies 

Medical supplies. - 

125 tons cod-liver oil__ ween 

(a) 400,000 jute bags (for transport 0 of Thailand rice). 

(6) Medical supplies 

(a) Medical supplies ---_- ‘ 
Ay concentrates and other citrus produets Wv alue 

a 1 ae 

$50, 


22, ro) oe rubber 

Food supplies. ._.....- 

Other supplies 

(a) Dried peas 

(b) Soap- 

(c) Powdered milk 

(a) 1,000 quintales rice (50 tons) 
(b) 2,000 quintales rice 

(c) 5,000 gallons alcohol 
Medicinals in request No. 15 (partial) 
5,000 tons wheat__. 

$10.000 for medical supplies. 
1,000,000 soles ($65,000) 


(a) Blood 

(b) Medical supplies 

(c) 20,000 tons rice___- 

(d) 50,000 cakes soap 

(e) Additional blood 
40,000 tons rice _ 

Medical supplies (v accines) 
(a) 6,000 tons salt 

(b) Sulfa drugs 





Accepted (52). 
Accepted (53). 
Accepted (54). 
Accepted (65). 
Pending. 

Accepted (39). 
Accepted (79). 
Accepted (32). 
Accepted (72). 


Accepted (5). 
Accepted (19). 
Withdrawn. 
Accepted (35). 
Deposited. 
Accepted (36). 
Accepted (66). 
Accepted (33). 
Accepted (74). 
Accepted (67). 
Accepted (15). 
Accepted (42). 
Accepted (31). 
Accepted (2 and 8). 


Accepted (58). 
Deposited. 
Accepted (10). 
Accepted (22). 
Accepted (70). 
Accepted (25). 
Accepted (43). 
Accepted (49). 
Pending. 


Do. 

Do. 
Accepted (3). 
Pending. 
Offered but not 

deposited. 
Accepted (7). 
Accepted (20). 
Accepted (12). 
Accepted (9). 
Pending. 
Accepted (14). 
Declined. 
Accepted (27). 
Accepted (28), 
Accepted (62) 
Informal. 
Accepted (13) but 

not deposited. 
Accepted (37). 
Accepted (16). 





1 Not to be publicized. 





Offers of assistance from nongovernmental organizations and specialized agencies 
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Organization 


Offer 


| Status 





American Friends’ 
Service Committee 
Care, In 


Church World Service-_-- 


Sonne dvuied Zealand). 
FA 


League of Red Cross 
Societies. 

Oriental Missionary 
Society, Inc. 

Lieux de Généve 


Red Crescent Society 
(Turkey). 

Save the Children Fed- 
eration. 

UNICEF 


War Relief Services- 
National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. 


WHO-IRO 


Used clothing and o— ($104. 000) 

$10,000 offered, Feb. 1 

(a) Food, blankets, jokes ($100,000) 

(b) Blankets, cotton, wool ($237,750) 

(a) Cotton, clothing, corn, oil ($104,958) _- 

(b) Vitamins NOUN x6 idbikn cn inbbdane nae 

(c) Clothing ($100,000) 

(d) Clothing and shoes, 60,000 pounds (900, rom: 
(e) Clothing 40,000 pounds ($40,000) a 
) 12,000 pounds used clothing ($12, 000). 

§ tons used clothing--.-.-............--- 

| Assistance in providing timber, firewood, ‘charcoal. 


(a) Medical supplies 

(6) Clothing, sewing machines 
(c) Loan of £1,000,000__- 
Personnel for health teams_ 


60,000 pounds used clothing ($60,000) 
ae in creation of safety zones for civilian popula- 
Knitting needles and yarn 


Used clothing 

Used clothing, blankets, 50 layettes ($10,087) - - ; 

pS ERIS SSE ee 

(5) 150 tons powdered milk-. 

(c) Soap 

(d) Medical supplies. Seip 

(e) Clothing ($200,000) 

(a) Soap, food, clothing, medicinals sansahehe PRET ee 

(b) Medical team__.______- oe gta ee 

(c) Used clothing and soap ($99,738) -. 

(d) Used clothing ($1,000,000) _- 

(e) Used clothing ($1,000,000) 

(f) Used clothing ($70,000) _ ___- 

| | (9) Used clothing ($10,000), 234 cases medicinals ($2,600) __- 
| Public health team personnel: 

| (a) 5-three-man teams 

| (5) 1 four-man team 

| (c) Additional personnel_.- 





j 
Accepted (47). 


Pending. 


Pending. 


Pending. 
Do 


declined). 
Accepted (1). 
Accepted (4). 
Withdrawn. 
Accepted 

48). 
Pending. 


Do. 


Pending. 


Declined. 


Pending. 





Accepted (21). 


Accepted (26). 
Accepted (40). 
Accepted (51). 
Accepted (77). 


Accepted (41). 
Pending (firewood 


(38, 


Accepted (67). 
Accepted (59). 


Accepted (17). 
Accepted (18). 
Accepted (23). 
Accepted (34). 
Accepted (69). 
Accepted (30). 


Accepted (44). 
Accepted (50). 
Accepted (56). 
Accepted (57). 


46, 


29, 45, 48, 55, 60, 
61, 63, 64, 71, 75) 


oa. (6, 11, 24, 





Status of requests for nonmilitary assistance 








| | 
Subject | Request | 


Status 





Medical supplies 
Health teams 


(a) Rice 
(b) Barley 


(0) Barley and wheat flour 
(c) Wheat and protein food 


(a) Tents, clothing, cloth, shelter, materials 
(b) Blankets and powdered milk 


Additional health personnel.....-..--..-.---------------- | 


aed filled (superseded by No. 


Filled, 
Do. 
Do. 
.| Outstanding. 
| Filled. 
Outstanding. 


Do. 
| Do. 
| Suspending. 


| Partially filled. 


(c) Soap and rubber_____.__....- p CEDIA IT SES RL SS ee eid 
1,000,000 blankets_.___- 2 5 RC RS nner Spee ae } 
Medical supplies 
Poles and posts 

Additional health team personnel__- 

Additional health team personnel and specialists 
Educational sapyties 

Medical supplies 

Clothing 





Filled. 
— filled. 
Partially filled (superseded by 15). 


Outstanding. 


| Partially filled. 
Do 


Deiseiinn. 


| Partially filled. 
Do. 
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Mr. Austin. The list on the military side I would like to keep off 
the record, but I count 19 countries that have offered military assist- 
ance, 14 of which are on the field of battle. 

Mr. Sreran. I notice that many of them are in action; some de- 
ferred and some accepted. 

Mr. Austin. Their contribution, I believe, was significant from a 
moral point of view. 

Mr. Sreran. We have about 35,000 outside of the South Koreans 
and the Americans there? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHINESE NATIONALS, JAPANESE, AND OTHER TROOP 
OFFERS 


Mr. Sreran. Senator Austin, an official of a country in the Far 
East came to see me the other day and he asked: Why does the United 
Nations permit such great casualties among the American soldiers in 
Korea when there are so many Chinese nationals, and so many Japan- 
ese and other people in the Far East who are willing to go to Korea to 
help that movement? 

What has the United Nations done about that? Why did you not 
accept that offer? 

Mr. Austin. I do not know that Iought to go into that very deeply. 

Mr. Sreran. There are hundreds of thousands of Nationalist 
Chinese on Formosa; there are thousands of Japanese and others who 
want to go to Korea to fight. 

Mr. Austin. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Srreran. To fight this aggression, which has resulted in such 
tremendous casualties of Americans. 

Mr. Austrn. At the time that offer was made we were fighting just 
the North Korean Communists, and we certainly did not want to 
provoke any additional enemies. We did not want to invite into the 
battle the Chinese Communists. I must admit that we had reason 
to believe that the Chinese Communists were garrisoned. all along the 
perimeter of Asia and particularly up there near the Manchurian line 
with Korea. But we did not want to provoke them into the battle. 
Our mission was to stop an aggression in Korea and to confine it to 
the area of Korea. 

Now, I do not know that that was the reason why the Unified Com- 
mand did not accept this. Of course, the United Nations would ac- 
cept the military decisions of the Unified Command on these matters 
and not take an independent decision about such a thing as accept- 
ance or rejection of an offer of armed personnel. But I think that 
would be a sufficient reason. I do not know that it was the reason. 

Mr. Sreran. What about the present situation? The Chinese 
have come in. They have committed an act of aggression. They 
have come over into South Korea; so the condition that you were 
talking about does not exist today. Why not use them now? 

Mr. Austin. I know, but the same military condition exists—that 
is, the strategic condition—namely, that it would be a vital injury 
to our forces in Korea if the Chinese Communists were able to come 
into Formosa and hit us in the back. It is highly important that 
there should be such a condition in Formosa that the Chinese Com- 
munists will stay out of there. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the decision of the United Nations? 
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Mr. Austin. No, no. 

Mr. Sreran. You indicated that the United Nations is taking the 
responsibility for this action in Korea. Should not the United Nations 
take the responsibility of who comes in to stop this aggression? 

Mr. Austin. The United Nations has not had to make that decision. 
If I have given that impression, I have given the wrong impression. 
The United Nations has not had the question before it yet of what the 
disposal of Formosa shall be, or of what troops there shall be on 
Formosa. I am just trying to answer your question as addressed to 
me; that is all. 

Mr. Sreran. I am not trying to ask you a leading question, 
Senator. I am trying to ask you a question that my constituents 
ask me. Here are these hundreds of thousands of Chinese on For- 
mosa; also there are thousands of Japanese and other people who 
want to go to Korea to stop this aggression. Now, who has the 
responsibility of saying whether or not they can go? And why have 
they not been allowed to go, in order to save American lives? 

Mr. Austin. You have asked me two questions, Mr. Congressman. 
To the first one, who? I would say the unified command. 

Mr. Sreran. Working under the direction of the United Nations, 
you told me? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, that is perfectly true; and the United Nations 
has invested this authority in the unified command because that is, in 
the first instance, military strategy and it is up to them to make that 
decision, as in all other military maneuvers. 

Now, the other question was, Why? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 


Mr. Austin. We have not passed on that. The record is in the 
report of President Truman which I made in the Security Council, 
relating to Formosa. You are familiar with that. 

Mr. Sreran. He had nothing to do with this particular question? 


UNITED STATES AS THE UNIFIED COMMAND 


Mr. Austin. Yes, he did; surely. It is the United States that is the 
unified command. 

Mr. Sreran. The United States section of it? 

Mr. Austin. It is the United States that is the unified command. 
All the other people contribute to the United States, to the united 
command. 

Mr. Sreran. I assumed from your statement, Senator, that the 
United Nations is entirely responsible for the action in Korea; that 
General MacArthur, who is in charge of the United Nations forces, 
works under the direction of the United Nations. 

Mr. Austin. They are not directions in detail. 

Mr. Sreran. No; not in detail. 

Mr. Austin. We could not do that. Here is the direction: 

3. Recommends that all members providing military forces and other assist- 
ance pursuant to the aforesaid Security Council resolutions make such forces and 
other assistance available to a unified command under the United States. 

4. Requests the United States to designate the commander of such forces. 

5. Authorizes the unified command at its discretion to use the United Nations 
flag in the course of operations against North Korean forces concurrently with 
the flags of the various nations participating. 

6. Requests the United States to provide the Security Council with reports 
as appropriate on the course of action taken under-the unified command. 
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That is the military action. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; that is rather technical. 

Mr. Austin. So you see, you are not having a battle conducted by 
a legislative body. It is being done by a military body. 

Mr. Sreran. Would it be the military branch of the United Na- 
tions? 

Mr. Austin. Oh, we do not have any. This, I admit, is com- 
plicated. These forces are requested of members. 

Mr. Sreran. By the United Nations? 

Mr. Austin. By the United Nations. They are told by this reso- 
lution that all members providing military forces and other assist- 
ance pursuant to the aforesaid resolution make such forces and other 
assistance available to a unified command under the United States. 

Mr. Sreran. That is a voluntary proposition? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Streran. Entirely voluntary? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. It is virtually action under article 51 of the 
Charter. We have no armed forces. We have tried to get them 
under article 43, but the Russians will not agree to it. 


FOREIGN LEGION UNDER THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Steran. Did you read the story in this morning’s paper or 
last night’s paper, with reference to some suggestion made by some 
prominent person that there be a foreign legion formed under the 
United Nations, in case of aggression similar to that in Korea? 

Mr. Austin. Was that the United Nations Legion, as suggested by 
my deputy, Harding Bancroft? 

Mr. Hickerson. Both have been in the papers, sir. 

Mr. Streran. What would you say to a foreign legion? 

Mr. Austin. I am in favor of 

Mr. Steran. Has that been discussed in the United Nations at any 
time? 

Mr. Austin. No; we have not yet gone into that. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not have an army, but you have military 
attachés from each of the countries, 60 countries that belong to the 
United Nations, who get together on this military strategy once in 
a while? 

Mr. Austin. You asked me what I think. I am protecting myself 
by saying this. This is my personal opinioh and I do not speak for 
the Government at all. 

Mr. Sreran. Has that come up in the United Nations? 

Mr. Austin. No. 

Mr. Rooney. My curiosity is aroused. What is your personal 
opinion, Senator? 

Mr. Austin. Personally, I want to see these armed forces arranged 
for, whether it is done under article 43 or outside of it. I think we 
should have in being military forces adequate to take care of temporary 
situations promptly. 

Mr. Sreran. You mean a United Nations force? 

Mr. Austin. A United Nations force. 

Mr. Sreran. That was the original idea, was it not? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. It is in the Charter. 
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Mr. Sreran. You said, Mr. Ambassador, that the United Nations 
is set up to take similar action elsewhere in the world—that is, similar 
to that in Korea, should the Korean situation be duplicated elsewhere. 
If it should, would the same action be taken elsewhere? 

Mr. Austin. I do not know. As I said before, in answer to Mr. 
Flood’s question, it is my faith that wherever military aggression 
breaks loose, that the United Nations will carry out its purpose of 
stopping that; and that is not making war. That is a peace-making 
function of the United Nations, to suppress the breach of the peace, 
and to come to a specific determination of the political question as 
soon as possible. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE UNITED NATIONS IN KOREA 


Mr. Srreran. What are the objectives of the United Nations in 
Korea, Mr. Ambassador? 

Mr. Austin. They are first to take care of our men; to do as much 
as we can do to protect the lives of the sons of all members of the 
United Nations who have gone to Korea. That is No. 1. 

No. 2, to protect the people of Korea. And this means, of course, 
primarily the people of the Republic of Korea. 

No. 3—thus far, and unless this is changed—it is our purpose to 
unify Korea and to bring about conditions in which the people of 
Korea can establish their own government according to their own 
choice. 

Then we come into this field of rehabilitation and reconstruction, 
in which you have spiritual and educational and-physical and material 
objectives. All these are stated in a more formal manner in the 
October 7 resolution, which I do not care to read, unless you want it. 

Mr. Sreran. The objective is to bring peace and tranquillity to 
Korea and to get out of there and let the Koreans run their own 
government, if possible? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. There has not been a time when we have not 
said, ‘“‘We will get out as soon as we can attain these objectives.”’ 


INFORMATION SERVICE OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Streran. You stated that the Russian delegate had a wonderful 
opportunity to get on the television and on the radio to tell lies and 
make misrepresentations or statements that were contrary to the 
principles of the freedom-loving nations of the United Nations. The 
United Nations has an information service. They broadcast. Do 
they not tell the story of what is happening? 

Mr. Austin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. What do you do to offset these lies—that is, in your 
organization? Is it not a great sounding board, there at Lake Success, 
for the Russians to carry on their propaganda? 

Mr. Austin. I opened up a can that was mislabeled peaches and 
saw that it contained nothing but applesauce. That sounds facetious, 
but honestly I never saw anything that I ever said in the Security 
Council, in answer to the big lies, that threw the Russians into so 
much confusion as did that. They went dusting out for a dictionary 
to find what appelsauce was and why I should be using that expression. 
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Mr. Streran. Here is what I mean. We are being called upon now 
to appropriate about $212 million for the Information Service, to tell 
the truth about Americans. Other countries are doing the same 
thing—Great Britain and France, and so forth. Russia is doing her 
share of it. 

According to your statement, it was possible for the Russians and 
their five satellites, up there at Lake Success, to use the facilities of 
the United Nations—the radio, television, and the newspapers and 
other means for the dissemination of news—to offset practically all 
of the value of the appropriation that we are making to tell our side 
of this story. What is the United Nations doing to tell the truth 
about the United Nations? 

Mr. Austin. We are using the same facilities to tell the contrary 
story and to reveal the facts. And we do it with the usual limitations 
of human frailty. But we do the best we can. And then we get on 
the radio at night and tell the public the story again. I, and others 
in the United States mission to the United Nations, go miles to tell 
the story to the people face to face. 

Mr. Sreran. We have just as much of an opportunity to tell our 
side of the story in the United Nations, and other members of the 
United Nations who happen to be on our side, as do the Russians? 

Mr. Austin. We do. And, of course, there are great numbers of 
them who take the floor and meet their charges. It is not all up to 
the United States. That is one of the things that is too bad, to 
believe that this is simply a fight between the Soviet Union and the 
United States. It is not. In the big debates that we have, we find 
all of the free world taking part. 

Now then, you will find that they get some people in the United 
States to believe them. For example, they get people confused here 
in the United States on the point of “‘Who done it? Isn’t the United 
States the aggressor?” 

By the lie that President Truman put the fleet down between 
Formosa and the mainland before the United Nations had acted. 
They told that lie enough times so that they got a lot of American 
people to believe it. 

Mr. Sreran. That is not true? 

Mr. Austin. It is not true. 

Mr. Sreran. He did not move without the orders of the United 
Nations? 

Mr. Austin. Not at all: All there is to it is that we were prompt 
about it. Why, it was the greatest stimulant to the spirit of the 
whole world for the United States to act so promptly. 

Mr. Srpran. I have just two other short questions, Senator, and 
then I shall have concluded. I do not like to take so much of your 
time and the hour is getting late. 

Mr. Austin. My time is all yours. 

Mr. Sreran. You mentioned that you had 6,000 letters. Of 
course, you know what we are up against here, and how many letters 
we get? 

Mr. Austin. Yes; I know. 
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UNITED NATIONS IS A DEBATING SOCIETY 


Mr. Sreran. And the gist of the letters is, “Why have the United 
Nations at all? It is just a debating society. Why not just quit it 
entirely?” 

Mr. Austin. I know. 

Mr. Sreran. You answered that question a little while ago. 

Mr. Austin. Surely. Why, we had a big debate 10 years ago and 
it was as much like the big debate today as two peas. Those same 
questions were asked then and are asked now and you will always 
have them. I cannot foresee such perfection in the civic virtue of our 
people as to not have those things. 


PROGRAM FOR PEACE 


Mr. Sreran. Do you believe, Senator Austin, that eventually there 
will be some chance for all members of the United Nations to come to 
some kind of a program for some kind of peace on earth? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. You have that faith, that you will eventually get 
together with them? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. I do not expect to. I do not think I will live 
long enough to, but I will do my part just as long as lam alive. I will 
keep that door open. 

Mr. Sreran. And that door is open for Russia and her satellites to 
come in and bring about peace on earth? 

Mr. Austin. You are right. 

Mr. Sreran. You told us the reasons why Russia should stay in the 
United Nations. And that is the objective—to bring about peace? 

Mr. Austin. Yes; we must have contacts. 

Mr. Sreran. Senator, suppose they walk out? 

Mr. Austin. They did before. 

Mr. Sreran. Suppose they quit the United Nations. Would the 
result be the same as it would be if you threw them out? 

Mr. Austin. Oh, no. It would be quite different—oh, quite 
different, as I see it. The moral effect of it would be this: (Discussion 
off the record:) 

That supposition is one that I think has very little to justify it 
because their experience while out was a terribly bitter pill. 


RECOGNITION OF THE CHINESE COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Sreran. I should not ask this question, but, will the Chinese 
Reds eventually be recognized by the United Nations? 

Mr. Austin. You certainly should not ask me that. 

Mr. Sreran. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, 
Senator. 

Mr. Austin. Thank you. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY OTHER NATIONS 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Chairman, I really am ata loss. I will admit 
that Mr. Austin’s remark about the applesauce e represents the opinion 
of a great segment of Americans concerning what is arrived at at Lake 
Success. 
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I have devoutly hoped that it would lead to peace, but I am wonder- 
ing about it. We are already in contact with the Chinese in Korea. 
We have sent a great deal of war material, airplanes, and munitions 
to Saigon. What concerns me is this: Will American infantry one 
of these days follow those munitions into Indochina, or into Malaya? 
And if so, where do we go from there? Is it America that has got to 
furnish the doughboys, the infantrymen, the marines, to do the 
fighting in those jungles down there? Or are some of these other peo- 
ple, who are signatories to this convention, going to put their sons on 
the line? 

Mr. Austin. Well, that is a fair question. You see, you are now 
taking me out of my office and into the position of a citizen of the 
United States. Your question relates to our obligations as citizens 
of the United States. And I would say this. I think we have a duty 
to have our young folks in high schools and other places, as well as 
our adults know that we are probably facing 50 years of extraordinary 
strain, extraordinary strain upon our intelligence, for us to have the 
judgment to be able to carry this great responsibility that we have in 
those places that you have mentioned, not only with military forces, 
but with technical know-how, with financing, in order that we may 
be a part, through the United Nations, and with the other countries 
of the United Nations, of a containment plan that will stop Com- 
munist imperialism and that will strengthen the sinews of these new 
countries and that will lift up a lot of the old ones that need help, 
that need lifting up. j 

All of this is going to be a great burden and a great strain upon the 
people, the citizens of the United States, for many years. And it has 
got to be a continuous strain. We must not do a little now and then 
lie back. As I see it, we have got to gird our loins; we have got to 
have the civic virtue in this country such as we have never had the 
equal of in order to face this tremendous danger that confronts us. 

What we are after is to do this without war. And in order to do 
it we have to build up a strength that will give notice that war will 
not pay. We, the United States, have much, and much is required 
of us, and so we have to get ready for it. I think we should have it 
perfectly well understood, candidly, that we are facing a situation 
that calls for all that we have got, everything that it takes in order 
to prevent war and to contain Communist imperialism, in order to 
do the things spoken of by the Representative from Minnesota, get 
out in front with your great fundamental principles, that are the 
guaranty of liberty and that keep governments free. 

Go out and work for this. You have had this freedom so long for 
nothing that you do not know that it cost the blood of your ancestors. 
That is the kind of lesson that has got to be taken to the public and 
that they have got to understand, I think, that we are facing a long, 
continuous pull. 

Mr. CLevenGeEr. In my particular family I had one son, the only 
one I had; I had 1 niece and 12 nephews in World War Il. Three 
of these nephews are back in this war. One has just been sent back 
to Korea after the recruiimeni, of 2 or 3 months, to build him up 
after his division was cut to pieces up at the reservoir. There are 
only two more left of military age and they are taking them this 
week. 

Ambassador Austin. I understand that very well. 
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COST IN AMERICAN RESOURCES 


Mr. Cievencer. I think that I know something personally about 
what it costs. I happened to have four or five ancestors that served 
in the Revolutionary War, three of them in this area—Virginia, 
Maryland, and Pennsylvania. I am concerned about whether Amer- 
ica has the resources to carry on this merry-go-round that we are on. 
I think no one can sit on this side of the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations without misgivings—while he sits here and 
at night when he retires to his couch—and wonders whether we have 
the resources to keep this three-ring circus going 50 years, and whether 
or not we can get off that merry-go-round. We cannot help but 
wonder whether we have to chop the last tree and extract the last 
pound of copper, the zinc, and the oil, and what have you, out of 
this country’s resources. We could do it in 50 vears at the rate we 
are going. A lot of those resources are getting scarce now. 

I just wonder if we realize the job we are taking on and whether 
anybody appreciates what we are doing. Yet we are generally sus- 
pected of being after something material. Practially every country 
in the world thinks we are making money out of this. They have 
never given us any credit for the higher attribute of patriotism and 
wanting to get peace for the world. We are pretty successfully held 
up by our Russian friends as materialists. We turn loose this silly 
barrage of perfectly asinine propaganda. I speak advisedly. I have 
seen some of it. We make the most perfect foil for that Russian 
propaganda story and double its effectiveness all over the world. 
Some of this stuff is neither American nor anything else. It does not 
draw the proper picture of America. 

I have said to some of these men, and I say it again, that I sit here 
month after month and year after year and never hear a reference to 
the American Republic. I questioned one of the Under Secretaries 
and we had a considerable editorial discussion about what is de- 
mocracy. Now we have dropped that. We have a new term for it 
now—it is the free world, because the word ‘“‘democracy’’ has become 
so hackneyed and tortured. They have dropped it. 1 am wondering 
if we are not phrase-drunk and planning-drunk and on a big bender 
that will probably ruin us financially and physically. We must find 
a more rational course to show America’s strength. 

Your mail bag told you what the American people think about a 
lot of this. I think that it is probably a good thing that the Chinese 
and the Russians have insulted you so woefully at Lake Success so 
that the people over the country can see it and hear it, and them for 
what they are. I do not think that is bad. I think you are right; it 
was good. I think that is the best publicity we had—the 3 months 
when the Russians conducted that Council. But it was certainly 
humiliating to have to see the American citizen there taking it. 


ELECTION OF TRYGVE LIE 


I am intrigued a bit about the election of Mr. Trygve Lie. Is he 
distasteful to the Russians as Director-General? 

Ambassador Austin. He is so distasteful they said they would not 
recognize him. 

Mr. Cievencer. I wonder sometimes just whom they would want 
besides Mr. Malik. 


81707—-51 38 
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Ambassador Austin. They do not care, just so they can split the 
free countries of the world. They did not succeed. I do not believe 
they will ever succeed. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You have spoken of your faith and consecration 
to this thing. I will say that is about all I have left—a little faith in 
the ultimate strength of my country, but I do not want to see it dis- 
sipated and thrown away in useless adventures where we are carrying 
the burden alone. It concerns me and my district. 

There are thousands of Mexicans in the United States, and yet we 
take the last of our young American boys and put them in uniform 
and send them to Korea, maybe to China next week, and maybe to 
Malaya the next, and what the Americans cannot understand, is 
when a young Englishman dies in the production of rubber, tens of 
thousands of pounds of that rubber are turned over to Red China. 
The English people do not get it and I do not get it. I do not see 
how the British people stand it. I am of British blood and presume 
you are, and I have often marveled how the young Englishmen have 
died all over the world for the trade of the Empire. That is what they 
die for. And the Englishman had in his homeland, England, the 
lowest living standard of any white man in the world, prior to this 
war. The living standard in Wales is horrible, and yet the English- 
man did it until he bled himself white. I do not want to see my 
country bled down to the point where it has neither resources in 
materials, in money, or in credit. That is the only concern that I 
have. My concern is the preservation of my country first. I confess 
that I may be rambling, but that is what concerns me. Yet we 
throw these hundreds of millions away in these supplementals and 
appropriations here and drug ourselves with the idea that we are the 
richest country in the world and that there is no end to this wealth. 
I know better. 

There are no big cities in my district, and when I go home people 
call me by my first name and I know them intimately. It is a rich 
agricultural district. I know that they are getting down toward the 
limit of how much they can contribute to this wasteful throwing away 
of our resources all over the world. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. That is not a question, I take it; it is a statement? 

Mr. CLevencer. These are statements that I have been making. 
They are from my heavy heart, I assure you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Ambassador Austin. 


LETTER ADDRESSED TO AMBASSADOR AUSTIN 


Mr. Roonry. At this point in the record we shall insert a copy of 
the letter addressed to Ambassador Austin. 
(The letter referred to follows:) 


Avaust 18, 1950. 

Dear Mr. Austin: It may interest and perhaps amuse you to know that vou 
are a hero in these parts. We have passed through the cowboy era—no longer 
do arrows and other missles whiz by my nose each time I hang out my wash. 

We now have Security Council meetings in our cellar. 

Yesterday, as I was doing the laundry, I heard a great commotion in the coal- 
bin. I waited until things calmed down, then peeked in. There they were, my 
three sons and their gang, settling the Korean situation. They had boxes and 
crates and barrels for desks and chairs. Heaven knows where they dug up the 
old earphones; and they sat there just as serious as could be. Then there was 
another commotion. They all wanted to be Warren Austin. Finally, elections 
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were held and Timmy, my oldest—11 years old—was made Mr. Austin. Poor 
Mr. Malik—no one wanted to be Malik. Another fight. Then someone pointed 
to my youngest, John, 3 years old. ‘Let him be Malik, he never makes sense 
when he talks anyway.” 

Then the business of the day started. I was amazed to hear Timmy delivering 
a speech which he had patterned after yours. (We’ve been following the meet- 
ings on television each day.) 

He apparently had understood what you were trying to get across to Mr. 
Malik—all the boys, in fact, knew what was going on. ‘They gradually got into 
a discussion of their own about Korea, etc., and they made sense. . 

What a wonderful way to learn about democracy, and what a wonderful teacher 
they have in you. 

You need never be discouraged, for if even children can see the rightness of 


your words, and can see how downright ridiculous the Russians are making 
themselves, how can you fail. 


Sincerely, 


ELEANOR J. RYAN, 
598 Bloomfield Avenue, Nutley, N. J. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON EsTIMATES 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a general statement, Mr. Hickerson, 
covering the items in the requested appropriation for contributions 
to international organizations? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert that statement in the record. 

(The statement referred to follows:) 


Mr. Chairman, the members of this committee are very familiar with the four 
appropriations which we are here to justify today. For the record, however, I 
would like to describe briefly each of the appropriations and the general purpose 
which it serves. I would then like to summarize the requirements for these four 
appropriations. ? 

The appropriation “Contributions to international organizations,” for which 
we are asking $30,684,476, is used to pay the contributions, or dues, of the United 
States arising from membersbip in a number of international organizations. These 
organizations include the United Nations and the specialized agencies affiliated 
with the United Nations; the organizations of the inter-American system, includ- 
ing the Pan American Union, and the organizations affiliated with the Union; and 
a number of small, technical organizations that are neither affiliated with the 
United Nations nor included in the inter-American system. United States mem- 
bership in these organizations benefits the United States in many ways, ranging 
from the political advantages which we gain from membership in the United 
Nations to the highly technical benefits which are derived from membership in 
some of the smaller organizations devoted to standards of weights and measures, 
the publication of customs tariffs, ete. 

The United States assessments to these organizations are determined in a 
variety of ways. In some cases members share the cost of operating the organ- 
ization in virtually equal proportions. In other cases the shares are fixed on a 
percentage scale established by the convention or treaty creating the organization. 
In still other cases, the assessments are determined each year by the general meet- 
ing of the assembly of the organization. In most of these organizations the 
United States is the largest single contributor. This is due primarily to the fact 
that the United States has a larger per capita and gross national income than 
any other country. These factors of relative national income are given very 
great weight by the assemblies of the various bodies in determining the assess- 
ments, not just of the United States but of each of the member coun‘ries. 

While recognizing that relative national income must be taken into account 
to some extent in many organizations, the United States has contended since the 
beginning of the United Nations that the equal sovereignty of members should 
also be given consideration in the sense that no one country should be called 
upon to pay too large a share of the expenses of the organization. As you gentle- 
men know, this issue has been debated each year in the General Assembly, and the 
United Siates has been represented by a series of very able spokesmen. At the 
first meeting, Senator Vandenberg was our representative. At the second meeting 
Governor Stevenson represented us. At the third meeting we were represented 
by Ambassador Gross, and last year Senator Cooper, of Kentucky, was our 
spokesman. This year we were represented in the Fifth Committee by Senator 
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Lodge and Senator Sparkman. To a great extent the problem of securing reduc- 
tions in our percentage share in the specialized agencies where that share is high, 
and of avoiding undue increases where it is low, depends upon our success in the 
United Nations. 

The objective of the United States has been to reduce its contribution to a 
ceiling of 3344 percent in those organizations in which we pay more than that 
amount and to hold down to a minimum our contributions to organizations in 
which we pay less than that amount. We have encountered difficulty in obtaining 
substantial reductions in our contribution to the United Nations because of the 
general economic and political situation, although substantial reductions have 
been secured in the case of the two specialized agencies where our contribution was 
equally high. Despite these difficulties, however, considerable progress was 
made this past year in adjusting the United Nations scale itself. During the 1950 
session, the General Assembly reduced the United States contribution from 39.79 
percent to 38.92 percent. At the same time, the General Assembly increased the 
contribution of the Soviet Union from. 6.34 percent to 6.98 percent. Senator 
Sparkman, speaking on behalf of the United States, indicated that we anticipated 
further reductions in the United States contribution, and he particularly pointed 
out that the Soviet Union was still underassessed on the basis of its own statistical 
statements and reports of the United Nations. He was ably supported in this 
view by representatives of the United Kingdom and Canada and other repre- 
sentatives on the Fifth Committee. Other noteworthy reductions during the year 
in United States contributions brought our UNESCO percentage down from 38.72 
percent to 35 percent and our WHO percentage from 35.99 percent to 35 percent. 

With all candor, I must tell you that certain contributions have had to be in- 
creased. This has been due largely to the fact that in a number of these organiza- 
tions the United States assessment was established a number of years ago at a 
time when the distribution of income and resources in the world was somewhat 
different than it is at the present time. In many cases the assessments were estab- 
lished with a different membership than now exists in these organizations. The 
organizations are ICAO, where our percentage increased from 18.27 percent to 
24.98 percent and ILO where the increase was from 22 percent to 25 percent. 

I am afraid that I cannot be as hopeful this year as I was last year about the 
possibility of future reductions in our contributions to international organizations 
for several reasons. 

First, the strain being placed upon the dollar resources of many of our allies in 
preparation for the common defense makes them very reluctant to increase con- 
tributions which are now larger, relative to their income, than are our own. 

Second, we have seen a consistent and cynical withdrawal from the specialized 
agencies on the part of the Soviet Union and her eastern European satellites. 
This has embarrassed the organizations both as to their current financing and as 
to unpaid assessments, and creates real problems of adjusting their contributions 
scales to take up the slack. 

Third, the Republic of China, which has been a substantial participant and 
contributor to the organizations of the United Nations system, has had to reduce 
its financial commitments for reasons with which we are all familiar. In some cases 
this has taken the form of announcements of withdrawal from the organizations. 
In other cases, it has taken the form of arrearages. I would anticipate that these 
factors will continue to be present during this next fiscal year and will make 
it exceedingly difficult for the United States to obtain the substantial reduction 
in its contributions which would be justified under more favorable conditions. 

I would like to say, however, that we will continue to press for an increase in 
the contribution of the Soviet Union and the other eastern European countries 
which are at the present time, in our opinion, underassessed in the United Nations. 
We are also hopeful that smal! adjustments in the United States contribution will 
continue to be possible despite the considerations enumerated above. 

The second appropriation is the appropriation for ‘‘United States Missions to 
International Organizations,”’ for which we are requesting $1,570,000. The bulk 
of this appropriation is utilized for Ambassador Austin’s staff at the United 
Nations, but we also maintain a staff in Geneva which is a center point of inter- 
national organization activity in Europe. I can personally testify that the work 
which has been assigned to these field missions—the one in New York and the one 
in Geneva—has steadily increased during the last vear as the tensions have in- 
creased. Similarly, our staff in Paris, at UNESCO, and our staff in Montreal 
where ICAO is located, have had additional burdens placed upon them in the 
last year. 

The third appropriation is the appropriation for “International contingencies,”’ 
which is exactly what its title implies—a contingency appropriation both as to 
amount and as to specific purpose. For this we are asking $2,800,000. From 
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time to time special international conferences are required, particularly in periods 
of tension such as at the present time, and these are called on short notice and re- 
quire special funds for travel, per diem, and other facilities. A substantial pro- 
portion of this appropriation is used for those meetings of the United Nations for 
which it is impossible to estimate specifically for any one year, as the requirements 
change from year to year as to duration, location, and business to be conducted. 
Similarly, the specialized agencies’ meetings vary from year to year as to com- 
plexity of agenda, duration, and location. Included in this appropriation also are 
the expenses of our missions to, and our participation in, several new and tempo- 
rary international organizations whose anticipated duration is too short to warrant 
permanent statutory legislation or which are financed from this appropriation 
pending the securing of statutory legislation. 

The fourth appropriation is the appropriation “Salaries and expenses, American 
sections, International Commissions,” which provides for a number of activities 
which are bilateral in character. For these joint commissions, which are primarily 
between the United States and Canada, we are requesting $870,000. Each Com- 
mission serves a special purpose in a particular field of bilateral interest, including 
the fields of fisheries, water and air pollution, demarcation of international bound- 
aries, etc. I think I need not speak in detail about these items as they are well 
known to you. These bodies differ markedly and in many ways from the multi- 
laterial organizations previously referred to. While some have small staffs of their 
own, in other cases the technical and scientific investigations are undertaken di- 
rectly by technicians from the appropriate agencies of the United States and 
Canadian Governments, 

Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Austin is here to discuss with you the work of the 
United Nations and the United States Mission in New York. He and I will 
will be prepared to answer any specific questions you may have on the United 
Nations or on the work of his Mission. Mr. Hall is here to be of assistance in 
answering questions on the other organizations and activities. 

In closing, I would like to say that, although it is very difficult to predict what 
the international situation will be 6 months from now, and even more difficult 
to anticipate the financial requirements that may arise from that international 
situation, if we are permitted to achieve our constant objective of maintaining 
peace in the world, we may expect ever-increasing burdens of international dis- 
cussion, negotiation, and conciliation. Most of these discussions and agreements 
come to the focus in the United Nations and in the specialized agencies. We 
ean be certain that there will be no easy settlement of the problems which con- 
front us. The best prospects are only for an uneasy peace—one which will throw 
ever-increasing responsibilities on the international organizations and our repre- 
sentatives to those organizations. These responsibilities have already increased 
in several ways, both in the length of time required to deal with problems and 
in the complexity of the problems themselves. There has also been an increase 
in the importance of the work of our representatives as each decision which we 
take and every statement which is made must be carefully weighed in terms of 
its impact, not only on the immediate situation but also on the larger situation 
which we face as a Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, Ambassador Austin has a brief statement to make and, at the 
conclusion of his statement, he or I together with Mr. Hall will be glad to answer 
any questions which the members of the committee may wish to ask. 


CHANGES IN FUND REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Roonry. There have been some changes with respect to the 
funds required for the individual international organizations for the 
fiscal year 1951, from the amounts which were estimated in the budget 
justifications submitted to the committee a year ago. 

In how many instances have there been such changes? 

Mr. Wiser. As directed by the committee in the report last year, 
under date of December 28 we advised the committee of a number of 
changes—about a dozen. 

Mr. Haut. Thirteen. 

Mr. Witser. Thirteen changes in the amounts presented last year 
under this appropriation. Those changes were incorporated in the 
budget estimates that are before you. Since that time, however, 
there have been several subsequent changes in the amounts required. 
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Mr. Rooney. Those changes are incorporated in the letters of 
February 2 and 22, 1951, are they? 

Mr. Wixzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record we shall insert the com- 
munication dated December 28, 1950, as well as the communications 
dated February 2 and 22, 1951. 

(The communications referred to follow :) 


DECEMBER 28, 1950. 
The Honorable Jonn J. Rooney, 


Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Rooney: You will recall that the budget for contributions to 
international organizations for 1951 as presented to Congress carried no limita- 
tions in the language with respect to amounts payable to each organization. 
However, the estimates for each organization were set forth in the justifications. 
In the hearings before your committee, it was agreed that if the language were 
approved without limitations, the Department would make no changes from the 
items as set out in the justifications without notice to the committees (p. 959 of 
the hearings). 

Public Law 806, approved September 21, 1950, authorized increased appro- 
priations for United States contributions to a number of international organiza- 
tions. In several other instances, the assessments for the United States contri- 
butions were actually higher or lower than the amounts contained in the esti- 
mates. The total of the appropriation, however, is more than adequate to cover 
the items of increase by Public Law 806 and other adjustments. 

There is enclosed a statement showing the adjustments which the Department 
proposes to make in the amounts as estimated in the 1951 budget to effect pay- 
ments of the assessments within the funds appropriated. 

Sincerely yours, 
Epwarp B. WILBER, 
Budget Officer. 


Contributions to international organizations 





| 


Balance (+) 
Organizations 1951 APPTO- | 195) actual 


totic or Reasons for balance or deficit 
priation deficit (—) 





United Nations- -_- . 1$16, 760,073 |$13, 576,243 |+$3,183,830 gm gh een provided for 
Uni States share of inter- 
nationalization of Jerusalem 
and UN decided not to make 
assessments. 
Public Health Office-.._.._._.__.} 20, 419 +581 | Minor adjustment. 
International Council of Scien- | 9, 000 8, $18 +82 Do. 
tific Unions. | 
Caribbean Commission 120, 576 115, 597 +4,979 | Surplus carry-over reduced as- 
sessment. 
International Bureau of Weights 4, 250 +4, 745 | Back payment by Japan credited 
and Measures. during 1951 reduced amounts 
against other governments. 
World Health Organization. _____} 2, 519, 907 —599, 907 | Public Law 806. 
World Health Organization 551, 024 — 551,024 Do. 
(working capital fund). 
Food and Agriculture Organ- 5 1,407,500 | —157, 500 Do. 
ization. 
Food and Agriculture Organ- 13, 407 —13, 407 Do. 
ization (working capital fund). 
International Labor Organization_ 1, 269,868 | —178,129 Do. 
American International Insti- | 000 1 40,000 —32, 000 Do. 
tute for the Protection of 
Childhood. 
South Pacific Commission ; 240,000 2 68, 808 — 28, 808 Do. 
(Appropriations based on esti 
International Wheat Council 16, 090 22, 781 —6, 691 | mates made prior to action b) 


i hali ’ is- | ' governing councils. Budget 
— Whaling Commis- | 420 —140 \ finally adopted exceeded thos 
: | 


estimates. 
| 








i a | 








| 
| 


+1, 626, 611 





' Represents contributions for calendar years 1947 through 1950 (United States fiscal years 1948 through 
1951). 


2 Represents contributions for calendar years 1949 and 1950 (United States fiscal years 1950 and 1951). 
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The Honorable Joun J. Rooney, Fesruarr 2, 1951. 
Committee on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Rooney: You will recall that the budget for contributions to 
international organizations for 1951 as presented to Congress carried no limitations- 
in the language with réspect to amounts payable to each organization. The esti- 
mates for each organization, however, were set forth in the justifications. In the 
hearings before your committee, it was agreed that if the language were approved 
without limitations, the Department of State would make no changes from the 
items as set out in the justifications without notice to the committee (p. 959 of the 
hearings). In accordance with this agreement, a statement ¢@ adjustments in 
the 1951 budget was transmitted on December 28, 1950. 

The Department of State now proposes to make another adjustment in the 
amount needed to meet the United States share of the 1950 budget of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization increasing the amount provided from 
$444,019 to $453,319, an increase of $9,300. This adjustment arises from the fact 
that the 1951 budget justifications contemplated an exchange rate of .909091 cents 
to the Canadian dollar whereas at the time payment was made the exchange rate 
in effect was approximately .95 cents to the Canadian dollar. This adjustment 
would have the effect of reducing the available balance for 1951 from $1,626,611 
to $1,617,311. 

Sincerely vours, Epwarp B. WILBER, Budget Officer. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
7, , wi 5 
The Honorable Joun J. Rooney, Washington, February 22, 1951. 
Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


My Dear Mr. Rooney: You will recall that the budget for contributions to 
international organizations for 1951 as presented to Congress carried no limitations 
in the language with respect to amounts payable to each organization. The 
estimates for each organization, however, were set forth in the justifications. 
In the hearings before your committee, it was agreed that if the language were 
approved without limitations, the Department of State would make no changes 
from the items as set out in the justifications without notice to the committee 
(p. 959 of the hearings). In accordance with this agreement, statements of 
adjustments in the 1951 budget were transmitted on December 28, 1950, and 
February 2, 1951. The Department of State now proposes to make three other 
adjustments in the amounts needed to meet United States commitments to the 
International Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO) joint support program, the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the Caribbean Commission. 

With respect to the ICAO joint support program it is estimated that the 
amount of $650,000 will suffice to meet United States contributions during the 
fiscal year 1951 which is $216,000 less than the original estimate of $866,000. The 
savings arise primarily as a result of currency devaluations and surpluses in prior 
year operations. As a result of these savings, the revised total United States 
contribution to ICAO is $1,103,319. 

With respect to the FAO, due to the fact that Paraguay paid its advance to the 
organization’s working capital fund, an additional credit of $107 accrued to the 
United States making the actual fiscal year 1951 payment to the organization 
$1,420,800 instead of the printed budget amount of $1,420,907. 

With respect to the Caribbean Commission, the adoption of a budget for 1951 
in the amount of $326,758 instead of the estimated $345,000 reduced the United 
States share from $132,480 to $125,476. Since one-half of this amount is paid 
from fiscal year 1951 funds, the amount needed during fiscal year 1951 for this 
purpose is $62,738. This amount combined with the amount of $49,356 needed 
to complete the United States payment to the organization’s 1950 budget makes 
the requirement for fiscal year 1951, $112,094, or $3,503 less than the amount of 
$115,597 which was the estimate appearing in the printed budget. 

The net effect of these three reductions in requirements for the fiscal year 1951 
is to increase the unobligated balance, estimated savings for 1951 from $1,617,311 
to $1,836,921. 

Sincerely yours, Epwarp B. WILBER, Budget Officer. 


REVISED JUSTIFICATION OF THE EstTIMATES 


Mr. Witser. We also have copies of the reviséd justifications 
which the committee might wish to use in conducting the hearing. 
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Mr. Rooney. At this point in the record we shall insert new pages 


281, 282, and 283 of the justifications. 
(The pages referred to follow:) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act 
Elimination of estimate for: 
International Refugee Organization 
Inter-American Radio Office ___- 
International Officg of Public Health 
International Pena#and Penitentiary Commission__ __-_--- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings, June 30, 1951. 


Base for 1952_- 
Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 





Requirements 
|-__—— 
| 1951 
adjusted 


1952 
estimate 


By project or functions 





— |---| 


| } 
A. United Nations and specialized agencies: | | 
. United Nations... —- \$13, 576, 243 

. United Nations Educational Scien- | 

tifie and Cultural Organization. __ | 

. International Civil Aviation Organi- 


$16, 394, 244 
2, 785, 400 
1, 429, 010 
2, 481, 159 
1, 355, 000 
I, 466, 412 


375, 000 


2, 814, 381 


1, 103, 319 
3, 070, 931 
1, 420, 800 
1, 269, 868 


500, 000 


. World Health Organization 

. Food and Agriculture Organization. 
. International Labor Organisation __- 
- International Telecommunication 


Difference, 


-| increase (+) 


or de- 


+$2, 818, 001 
— 28, 981 
+325. 691 
—589. 772 
—65, 800 
+196, 544 


—125, 000 





23, 755, 542 | 26, 286, 225 


+2, 530, 683 








B. Inter-American organizations: 
1. American International Institute for 
the Protection of Childhood ____- 
. Inter-American Indian Institute-. 
3. Inter-American Institute of Agricul- 
tural Sciences 
. Pan American Institute of Geog- 
raphy and History 
. Pan American Railway Congress 
Association 
. Pan American Sanitary Bureau 
. Pan American Union 


34,000 
4, 800 


10, 000 
4, 800 


153, 480 
10, 000 
5, 000 


1, 355, 329 
1, 670, 151 


+108, 181 
+64, 129 





Subtotal 3, 208, 760 











C. Other International Organizations: 

1. Bureau of the Interparliamentary 
Union for the Promotion of Inter- 
national] Arbitration 

. Cape Spartel and Tangier Light 

. Caribbean Commission 

. International Bureau of the Per- | 
manent Court of Arbitration 

. International Union for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property 

. International Union for the Publi- 
cation of Customs Tariffs___ 

. International Bureau of W eights. 
ent Baeesires........2........4 

. International Council of Scientific 
Unions and Associated Unions 

. International Hydrographic Bureau_ 

. International W haling Commission..} 

. Internaticnal Wheat Council_____- 

. Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Com- 
mission. 

3. South Pacific Commission 


1,700 
127,058 


1,150 
1, 700 
2, 233 
7, 542 
8, 468 
9, 147 
420 
22, 400 


6, 250 
52, 208 











Subtotal 230,266 | __255, 276 


+25, 010 








D. Other international activities: | 
1. Gorgas Memorial Laboratory -.-__- | 

2. Payment to the Government hd 
tlhe gn ies a 


106, 000 | 
430, 000 


117, 600 
430, 000 





A aN a, er eee eae Ra | 536,000 | 547, 600 





+11, 600 








Total requirements... --- SES 
. 


27, 580, 349 | 30, 207, 861 | 


+2, 717, 512 





Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 


$54, 449, 207 


— 26, 868, 948 


27, 580, 349 
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Mr. Rooney. In the new set of justifications, as compared to the 
original 1952 submission, there is an over-all reduction from 
$30,684,476 to $30,297,861. 

Mr. Hauu. That is right. 


ESTIMATED SAVINGS 


Mr. Rooney. What are the estimated savings as of June 30, 1951? 

Mr. Wixper. The revised savings are $1,836,921. 

Mr. Rooney. For 1951? 

Mr. Wiser. June 30, 1951, yes, sir. That is the latest figure. 

Mr. Rooney. According to page 28, $1,836,921 is the unobligated 
balance, estimated savings, June 30, 1951. 

What amount if any was returned to the Treasury from this item 
at the close of the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Wixper. There was no balance, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. None whatever? 

Mr. Wiser. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Briefly tell us how you account for the expectation 
of this balance of $1,836,921 at the end of the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Haut. That arises almost entirely because of the fact that the 
United Nations did not assess members for the anticipated costs of 
an international regime for Jerusalem and therefore we were not 
called upon to make a contribution for that purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the amount of the expected contribution? 

Mr. Hay. $3,183,830. ; 

Mr. Rooney. Did we make any contribution toward the organiza- 
tion whatever? 

Mr. Hauu. Not toward the international regime for Jerusalem. 

Mr. Roonry. Why do you not anticipate an unobligated balance 
as of the close of this fiscal year when it should amount to $3,183,830 
on the basis of the amount you did not have to pay out to that 
organization? 

Mr. Hatt. Those funds, the difference between the two figures, 
were used for contributions to other organizations under authoriza- 
tions passed by the last Congress. The list of those payments are 
included in the information sent to the committee by the letters 
already inserted. I have a table recapitulating the amounts if you 
would like to have that. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see it, please. 


Wor.tp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


Explain this increase in the amount of $1,150,931 for the World 
Health Organization. 

Mr. Hauu. That represents our payment to the World Health 
Organization of the balance due of our contribution over and above 
the amount that had ——— been authorized. Under the statu- 


tory limitation adopted by the Congress it was necessary last year 

Mr. CLEVENGER (interposing). By the way, may we get the amount. 
of the contributions to the World Health Organization? 

Mr. Rooney. We were furnished with that information. 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. What are the facts in regard to that, Mr. Hickerson? 
Has there been a reduction in the amount of the United States pays to 
the World Health Organization? 

Mr. Hickerson. Last year we paid 36 percent of the total. We 
were able to persuade them to reduce our proportionate share so that 
we are asked for 35 percent for this year, 1952 appropriation. 


PAYMENTS BY EACH MEMBER NATION 


Mr. Rooney. At this point will you insert a table for each organiza- 
tion showing the percentage that each member nation has paid—not 
what they were expected to pay—but what they actually paid? 

Mr. Hau. That is in the table which I gave to the committee in 
answer to a question the other day, but I shall be glad to supply the 
answer here if you wish. 

Mr. Roonry. Do we have that presently in the record? 

Mr. Haut. A table was furnished when a question was raised by 
Mr. Stefan. I have a copy of it if you wish. 

Mr. Rooney. Does it show the balances contributed by the various 
nations? 

Mr. Hau. Yes; and there are supporting tables which were sub- 
mitted in detail, showing the balances due from each country for 
each year. 

Mr. Rooney. Since it is already in the record I will pass these 
copies down to Mr. Clevenger. 

(The table referred to may be found on pp. 287 et seq.) 


Oruer Repuctions UNperR Unirep NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES 


REDUCTIONS OTHER THAN WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


What reductions have been made in the percentage of United States 
contributions to organizations other than the World Health Organi- 
zation? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Chairman, with regard to the United Nations 
and specialized agencies we had three reductions, and unfortunately 
we had two increases. Of the United Nations our proportion was 
39.79 percent during the last year. For this current year it has been 
decreased slightly, to 38.92 percent. 

For UNESCO, the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, last year we paid 37.82 percent. That has 
been decreased to 35 percent. 

For the World Health Organization, as I indicated before, it has 
been reduced from 36 percent to 35 percent. 


INCREASE FOR ICAO 


We have had two increases in our share, that must be mentioned. 
One, the International Civil Aviation Organization. We paid last 
year, and this year, 18.27 percent, and that has been increased to 
24.98 percent. 

Mr. Roonry. Why? 
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Mr. Hicxerson. Mr. Chairman, that is due primarily to the fact 
that the tendency of these organizations is to approach upward to the 
334 percent United Nations ceiling goal; where we are paying less 
than that; and we are moving heaven and earth, Mr. Chairman, to 
make sure that any increases must be met by balancing the reduc- 
tions, that is, where we are paying above 331% percent. 

In the International Aviation Organization we were particularly 
vulnerable, because we do most of the international flying, and we 
were confronted with the claim that we got about 60 percent of the 
benefits of the organization. 


INCREASE FOR ILO 


The other increase was in the International Labor Organization. 
We paid this year 22 percent, and that is increased to 25 percent. 

The ILO is an old organization. They had the old-scale contribu- 
tions where practically all of them paid the same. Since the war and 
the establishment of the United Nations, payments have tended to 
be based on national income and ability to pay. We are up against 
that problem in all the organizations. 


NET EFFECT OF CHANGES IN CONTRIBUTIONS 


The net effect of these changes which I mentioned is a saving of 
$320,082 in our contributions. 

Mr. Rooney. That is only a drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. When you consider a budget of $54,000,000 for last 
year. 
’ Mr. Hicxerson. That is correct, but we hope that the committee 
will regard that as a welcome reduction. 


RESULTS IF UNITED STATES DEFAULTS 


Mr. Rooney. I say that we are very disappointed in the report 
with respect to revision of our shares in contributions to these organ- 
izations. It does not appear that you have been very successful in 
your efforts. 

What would happen, with respect to these organizations where 
there is an increase, if we allowed the same amount you had last year? 

Mr. Hickrerson. We would simply be in default, Mr. Chairman, 
on our part of what the organizations felt we ought to pay. Every- 
thing has been done that could be done to protect the interest of the 
taxpayers. 

Mr. Rooney. If we let it stand in default for a few years do you not 
think we would be able to succeed in getting a reduction and then 
wipe out the balance? 

Mr. Hickerson. No; I do not think as regards the Civil Aviation 
Organization we could. I think we would still be in default on that. 
We get between 60 and 70 percent of the benefits of the work of the 
organization. We do most of the flying, and I can tell you there was 
a very insistent clamor to make us pay 33% percent of the costs. 

Mr. Sreran. How much? 
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Mr. Hickerson. We are paying 24.98 percent for the coming year, 
Mr. Stefan, but they were insisting that it be 33% percent. 

Mr. Hau. They asked us to pay 33% percent, and there was a 
very stiff battle in the Civil Aviation Organization on that. 


ScALE OF ASSESSMENTS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record a table, 
giving a list of all of these organizations, showing the percentages 
that we have paid toward the budget of each. 

Mr. Haut. I can supply that. 

(The information requested follows:) 


United Nations, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 ! 








Percent- | Gross 
amount 


| 
x I | Percent- Gross 
Pennies | age | amount 


{| 


Country 


—_— |__| ——_ 


Lebanon 
Liberia eh ROSE 
P| 
Mexico | 
| nee. 
New Zealand -.__- Se er 
Nicaragua 


NE i esctincman 0. 06 | $25, 542 || 
| 
| 
Norway 
| 


IR u Civioninncoocann : 1.85 f 

1. 92 | 

1.35 574, 695 | 

. 08 q } 

1.85 | | 

15 63, 855 
1 


ist Republic | 24} 102, 168 
Canada. _.... : 
Chile 


Pakistan 


| 
Colombia _ 
— Rica 





u =a | Saudi Arab 
Czechoslovakia _____ ae . 99 | 21, 44: Sweden. 
NS EE .79 | 6, 305 Syris...-... 
Dominican Republic. _____- . 0: : | Thailand _-_- 
d | Turkey--__. 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist 
Republie 
Union of South Africa 
Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics . 
United Kingdom. - : .37 4, 840, 2 
Haiti __- United States of America..--| . 92 | 216, 568, 244 
Honduras -- ; nas . 04 | Uruguay -18 76, 626 
Iceland BOK 3 : 17,(28 || Venezuela . 30 127, 710 
Ee aaa he y | 1,451, 637 SR eee ee .04 17, 028 
| 191, 565 || Yugoslavia .36 153, 252 
72, 349 t — 
51. 084 100.00 | 42, 570, 000 





Ethiopia 

France 

Greece - - . 
Guatemala. -______- 














1 Exclusive of assessment against Indonesia of $255,420. 


2 Due to United States credit of $174,000 in the United Nations Working Capital Fund, the United States 
net assessment is $16,394,244. 
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United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, scale of assess- 
ments for calendar year 1951 





| 


| Percent- Gross iross 
amount | Country x amount 


Country 








Afghanistan -- shane : TREES “SS ee : .14 | $11, 480 
Argentina. - ‘ | 7 } 209, 100 
Australia _- 14, 760 
Austria__- 5, 740 
Belgium... 3, 280 
Bolivia. __. 4, 920 
Brazil 

Burma ~- ‘ 
Canada...--. ‘ 

Ceylon 

China_---_- 

Colombia 

Costa Rica. -. 

Cuba... , 
Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Republic. -_- 
Ecuador.-- 

Egypt 

El] Salvador--_-- 

France - 

Greece - 

Guatemala - 

aa 7 
Hashemite Jordan..____-___| 
Honduras. -- 

Hungary 

India- 

Indonesia 





Netherlands 
New Zealand 








Philippines _______- 
Polan 

Saudi Arabia__ 
Sweden 





~~ iw 


Union of South Africa 
United Kingdom._.______- d 
United States 35. 1 2, 870, 000 
Uruguay beanel -20 | 16, 400 
Venezuela im 34 | 27, 880 
Yugoslavia | “41 | 33, 620 


ae 





te 


¥ 


Total. 100. 00 | 8, 200, 000 


8 2 
a ie sepeite Dry hg te Zt z 











! Due to United States credit of $84,600 in the UNESCO working capital fund, the United States net 
assessment is $2,785,400. 


Swe 


International Civil Aviation Organization scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 


yy 
Per- Amount || Sal Per- Amount 
Country Units) cent- | (Canadian|! Country Units! cent- (Canadian 
|} age dollars) || age dollars) 


Afghanistan 
Argentina 
Australia - 
Austria. 
Belgium - - 
Bolivia 
Brazil _. 


0.33 $8, 684 
3. | 78, 156 
3. 27 || Treland_- 
' i! Israel... 
Italy -- 
|| Lebanon 
| Liberia -_ - 
Burma __. | Luxemburg 
Canada. aa : | Mexico....__.- 
Ceylon -_-- . , 8 | 53 | 3,894 || Netherlands. - 
Chile_. : 2 8 20,842 || New Zealand_. 
China. ---- ; . 67 | 7,368 || Nicaragua. . 
Colombia . } 07 | 27,789 || Norway. 
Cuba nit ) : 27,789 || Pakistan 
Czechoslovakia -- --- ¢ oa 32, | Paraguay 
Denmark isa 22 7 | 38, 210 |} Peru 
Dominican Republic .27 },947 || Philippines 
Egypt. - 20 | me 34, 736 || Poland 
El Salvador--__- “ 5 a * 8,684 || Portugal 
Ethiopia . J 5,631 || Sweden 
Finland ea f Be , 68 Switzerland 
France . , 76 5, 31,997 || Syria_-_-- 
Greece | ot 105 || Thailand. 
Guatemala 5 33 | 8,6 Turkey 
Haiti 27 | \, 947 Union of South Africa 2. 
Hashemite Kingdom of United Kingdom... 2 &. 
24. § 
SF 


—— 
Oe 
Indies 


pa 


~ 


rw 


ie aoe ne Ce 
— — em CO 
SO eS RIO 


1D Seo 


the Jordan iad : 13 3. United States . } < | 
Iceland , > 5, § Venezuela.........._.- 20 
India. ‘ 


Indonesia = 2 }, 947 i ee amnaed 100. 60 2, 600, 000 
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World Health Organization, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





Country 


| ! 
| Percent- | 
| Bi3 


Country | —— Amount 
| 





Afghanistan 
Albania 
Argentina - 


Belgium 
Bolivi ia 


Byelorussian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic 

Cambodia 

Canada 

Ceylon 

Chile 

_ SS es 

ee 

Cuba_. 

Czechoslovakia 

Denmark 

Dominican Re spub lic = 

ES 

| SS iat 

E] Salvador rae oe 

Ethiopia. - 

Finland 

France 

Greece ___- - beans 

Guatemala. ........-- 

Haiti 

Hashemite wena of the 
Jordan 

Honduras _ 

Hungary 

Iceland 

| See 

Indonesia _--- 

“Sea 

Iraq 

Ireland - --- 


0.05 | 


- 04 


1. 85 | 


1.84 
18 
1.35 


638} $8, 2 
2.10 | 149, 12 
.09 | 5, § 
04 | 
- 06 | 


| Luxembourg 
| Mexico 


Monaco 

Netherlands 

New Zealand__-__- 

Nicaragua --- 

Norway 

Pakistan 

Paraguay -.....- 3 

3. ee 

Philippines --- -- 

Poland ocr eted 

ES 

Rumania “he Es 

Saudi Arabia. _- 

Southern Rhodesia 

Sweden sli 

Switzerland 

Syria__- 

Thailand 

Turkey 

Ukrainian Soviet Socialist | 
Republic 

Union of South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist | 
Republics 

United Kingdom 

United States of America 

Uruguay 

Venezuela -_- 

Viet-Nam 

Yugoslavia 


ME ca Suints ec tenes 100. 00 
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Food and Agriculture Organization, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





age Country age Amount 








|| Ireland .-|} . 6: $31, 500 
AS 1 7, 500 
pal “ES Sat eae ; | 122, 000 
Corea. NE a . ‘ 8, 500 
Lebanon. Tas ¥ | 3, 500 
Liberia... : ’ 05 2, 500 

| Luxembourg. = __-- P 3, 000 
Oi . 83 41, 500 

| Netherlands atiadaleac’ | 90, 500 
New Zealand............---| . 63 | 31, 500 
Nicaragua... ..-.-.-- s | 2, 500 

China..-.. | Norway = Rael a | 31, 500 

Colombia “ ; || Pakistan atic | é | 44, 500 

Costa Rica . 08 Panama | 3, 000 

2 Pereeeay............ | 05 2, 500 

Denmark-_-- 5 | 500 || Peru. aes 27 | 13, 500 

Dominican Republic. _.--_-- . 06 3 || Philippines--_- devel . 36 18, 000 

Se a ae ae . 06 3,000 || Poland . : ae 3 60, 500 

a ssamnibateicancicsel . 0° Eb Portugal as | . 62 | 31, 000 

Fl Salvador. -.-- Kens ; | i Saudi Arabia 5, 000 

Ethiopia___- ei piiadenadee -10 | Spain 

Finland penta iy : : 9, | Sweden % 

France _ . 68 384, Switzerland - 

A EE SR ae } Syria a 7, é 

Greece a ‘ Thailand _--- . of 17, 000 

Guatemala... | . 06 3,000 || Turkey 3 | ° | 58, G00 

| Union of South Africa__---_| j 72, 000 
United Kingdom | . 5 726), 000 
| i} doe ame States. - x | 1,355,000 

I a,c csncladsnisibathninapibeconit ‘ | 2,500 || Uruguay } 11, 500 

TRING, Cy a cticnincdcwescuda Z | 18,000 || Venezuela........---- ae 35 17, 500 

Iceland . 0: 2, 500 | ee ne coheed x 16, 000 

LC ES ear re 16 | 208,000 || Yugoslavia. --..- ‘ 

Indonesia ‘ ‘ 30, 500 || —__—|—_———_ 

Iraq Sains kines ae aed 11, 000 Total ard : 5, 000, 000 


Afghanistan __.._. 0. 06 
Australia 2. 52 
Austria .3l 
1,72 
. 09 


| | 
Country Pest Amount i | Percent- 
| 
} 


21, 500 





International Labor Organization scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





' 
Country | Percentage | Gross amount | Credits! Net amount 





Afghanistan - ---..--- , roe: 0.12 | $7, 463. $591. 10 $6, 872. : 
Albania. ....----. Saas Fae shade nant 7, 463. - | 7, 463. 
Argentina._ i A re wees 2. 51 | 156, 109. 6 3, 506. 26 152, 603. 
Australia __--- ward ee . - ‘s $ 2. 69 167,304.71 | 21,648. 26 | 145, 656. 
[| aw eSeee oF .37 012.17 | 500. 89 | 22, 511. 28 
ES SE- eb ee 2. 08 29, : 72} 13,803 
2 - Fey. ra ae: | - 25 5, 548. 76 1, 439 
Bolivia__- ical icesd A “eee .12 7, 463. 1, 948 
Brazil phchnatiigtt eee as aot . 61 52, 329. 4, 841.97 | 57, 487. 
Bulgaria ee : .39 24, 256. 
DS  decavouneouss dickens . 28 266, 194. 86 24, 461. 42 241, 733. 
Ceylon aa cnipntincmatiaete 2 834. 82 
Czechoslovakia asi ; rh oes i 76, 499.92 | 13,923. 53 

i. ae ; SERENE RS . 1,001.79 | 

. as a See mprtery : 189, 072. 9° as 
Colombia - - - seagil : F ‘ 31, 097. 5: 1, 936. 76 | 
Costa Rica_-. — ees : = 7, 463. | 1, 435. 06 
Cuba adn Sao ee . 24, 878.02 |_._--- 
Denmark . : ot) RP . 0 67, 170. 66 8, 936. 
Dominican Republic_._.....-.-.-_-- ‘i 7, 463. 166. § 
Ecnador......... ‘ sl agian itd eae . 7, 463. | 166, 
ee ‘ te . 08 67, 170. 66 

Ethiopia _- a ES Ye ae | r 7, 463 

Finland be Ee & a 18, 658. 52 

France... seems t ‘ ‘ 552, 292 

Greece - at 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Hungary. 
Iceland 

India 
Indonesia 
Iran 

Iraq 

Ireland 

Israel 
Italy... 
Lebanon 
Liberia . see einen aes ‘ : 
Luxemburg - . % 7, 463. 


. 20 | , 562. 
90 , 108. 
76 5, 514. 65 








See footnote at end of table, p. 606. 
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International Labor Organization scale of assessments for calendar year 1951—Con 





Country — Gross amount | Credits! 


Net amount 








Mexico_.- 

ST ea 
New Zealand....._....__.___-- 
Norway-.........-. ‘ 

Pakistan 

Panama 


$62,195.06 | $1, 836. 61 
, 182.84 | 12,116.75 
42, 292. 64 , 740. 33 
52, 243. 85 8, 508. 37 

7, 841. 40 1, 335. 72 
7, 463. 41 166. 97 
| 23, 634. 12 3, 533. 36 
: 1,001. 79 

1, 669. 65 
8, 368. 95 
166. 97 
14, 073. 07 


Philippines 
Poland A 
Portugal ____- 


Sweden.____._- n- ‘ 
Switzerland __ 





Union of South Africa_____- 
United Kingdom. 

United States of America. 
Uruguay - 

Venezuela_._____- 
Viet-Nam 





18, 658. 52 


6, 219, 506. 00 | | 382, 6Al. 4 | 


18, 658. 5 


5, 836, 864, 26 


| 


! Credits in respect of balances of prior years and/or working capital fund. 


International Telecommunication U ‘nion scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 


| | Per- 
| Units) cent- 
} age 


Amount | 
(Swiss Country 
frances) 


Per- 


Taitsl came | Amount 
| Uni eat- 


Country (Swiss 





Afghanistan _____ 

Albania 

Argentina.._.__- 

Australia 

Austria : | 

Belgian Congo and Ter- | 
ritories of Ruanda- | 
Urundi_. 

Belgium. . 

i aa 

Bolivia __ 

Brazil_- 

Bulgaria__ 

Byelorussian Sov iet So- 
cialist Republic 

Canada- 

Ceylon 

Cc hile ; 


Colombia 

Costa Rica 

Czechoslovakia_- 

Cuba - 

Denmark ‘ 

Dominican Republic 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

E] Salvador. 

Ethiopia__. 

Finland_ 

France 

French Overseas Terri- 
tories__ 

Greece 

Guatemala. 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Hungary. 

Iceland 

India_. 

Indonesia 

Iran 

Traq- 

Ireland 

Israel 

Italy 

Japan 

Lebanon 


} 
! 
_——-| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


francs) 





oo a ee | nee Oe 


— oe ee I 


wm Te ee CO 


—_ 


5, 150 
5, 150 
154, 500 


154, 500 | 


5, 150 


— ee 
a 

a 
22223 


2 > 
aS 


Bes 


BEEBE 


wor 


Vi hS = = or bd OF Or tS Ot = 8S 
an oy a me Oy € 


~ 
Ps 


_ 


= PhS te 


on 
Si 


P 


_ 
el Se} on oy 
tn on Str nn 


| Liberia__-_.._-- 
| Luxembourg 


Mexico 
Menaco 


| Morocco_- 

Netherlands (and Suri- 
| Netherlands | 
Antilles, New Guinea) | 


nam, 


New Zealand. 


| Nicaragua. 


Norway 
Pakistan 
Panama 
Paraguay 
Peru 5 
Philip ines 
Poland. 
P ortugal 
Portuguese Colonies - 
Rumania. . 
Saudi Arabia_ 
Southern Rhodesia 
Sweden._. 
Switzerland 
Syria. 
Thailand. _- 
Tunisia ; “ 
Turkey 
Tkranian 8.S.R 
Tnion of South 
(and Territory of 
South West Africa) 
‘nion of Soviet Socialist 
Republic 
’nited Kingdom . 


bet het 
nawaeuconwnuoe 


bos ot 
moo met on oe 


_ — oe 
owoS 


CONN ee O WH HI 


Se 


ow 


Africa 


‘nited Kingdom Colo- 


nies, Protectorates, 
Territories, ete 

Tnited States 

‘nited States Territories 
Truguay 

Vatican City 

Venezuela. - 

Yemen 

Yugoslavia 


Total 


oon 


— ee CO 


100. 


0 


15, 


e 


, 450 
15, 
51, 


450 
500 


5,18 


3, 000 


, 500 
, 500 


, 150 


51, 500 
5, 450 


3, 924, 


, 150 


300 
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American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood, scale of assessmenis 
for calendar year 1951 





In ve * i 
Country I ercent- | 


ps Amount | Country Percent-| 4 mount 


age } 


Argentina ie 4 $3, 000 Honduras 7 $200 
Bolivia 500 Mexieo 

Brazil .4 5,000 || Nicaragua 

Chile 3.6 , 000 Panama 

Colombia 3.6 , 000 || Paraguay 

Costa Rica : 200 Peru 

Cuba 3.6 1,000 || United States 

Dominican Republic 20) | Uruguay 

Ecuador Venezuela 

FE] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 


Total_. . 100 


“JJ +13 °] 


Inter-American Indian Institute scale of assessments for fiscal year 1952} 





Percent- | 


Percent- 
age ¢ > 


Country age 


Amount Country Amount 


Bolivia . . . 36 $900 Nicaragua. . . $300 
Colombia . 5 2,400 || Panama 45 300 
Dominican Republic__- | 2.4 600 || Paraguay 45 | 300 
Ecuador os . 3 900 Peru . 7 1, 800 
FE] Salvador. --- ‘ 45 | 300 || United States 23 4, 800 
Guatemala | 3f 900 Venezuela 2.¢ 600 
Honduras 2.4 600 — —— 
Mexico. ¥ 28. § 6, 000 Total 100. 00 20, 700 


1 Under the seale of contributions incorporated in the convention on the Institute, the total quotas, in- 
cluding those of States which have not ratified the convention, is $30,600. The total of assessments against 
member states, however, is $20,700. 


Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences, scale of assessments for fiscal year 
year 1952 


Country Percent- Amount Country ercent Amount 


Costa Rica 3 $8! Niearagua 
Dominican Republic | 2, Panama 

FE] Salvador 7 2. United States 
Guatemala : Venezuela 
Honduras , 326 

Mexico 24, ‘2 lotal 


Pan American Institute of Geography and History scaie of assessments for fiscal year 
. gra} Jor | | 


Country 


Argentina 7. 3% $8, 04 Honduras 

Bolivia 1, O7: Mexico 12. 20 
Brazil 7. 07 Ye Nicaragua . 58 
Chile ‘ 2, 6S: Panama .58 
Colombia 5,3 Paraguay 5s 
Costa Rica f Peru 2. 44 
Cuba 2 2, 683 United States 39.01 
Dominican Republic .§ , 073 Uruguay .98 
Ecuador ¢ , Venezuela 2. 44 
I | Salvador ’ 

(Guatemala _ _- { , 073 Total 100. 00 
Haiti 





1 Since the act of Congress authorizing participation in the Institute limits the United States contribution 
to $10,000 annually, only $10,000 is being requested for fiscal vear 1952. 


8$1707—531——_39 
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Pan American Railway Congress Association, scale of assessments for calendar 
year 1951 





} | — | 7 
Country | Percentage | Amount Country Percentage | Amount 





i| 
$2,183 || Mexico 

126 || Panama cE ae ae? , | 

" | | 1,714 || Paraguay 83 | 100 

i “oa nahn 4. 496 || Peru.._- cette all me - 208 
0 See ae + 160 || United States... _. pee: .32 5, 000 
aE 2. 02 245 || Uruguay-.......-.- bode ol od 150 
Dominican Republic - --- & 100 || Venezuela ---. inten . 8 100 
Ecuador- 5 ae fo5 83 | 100 ‘__—..—.- 
Ei Galvador............. 8: 100 ND ck Seaie Sakon 100. 00 | 


12, 100 





Pan-American Sanitary Organization, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





| Pereent- 
Amount Country } oy Amount 


Percent- 


Country | age 





Argentina. _.--- | 6. 21 | $120, 703 Honduras 

Bolivia_ BS . 55 | 690 || Mexico 

Dresil......- —_ 9. 07 292 Nicaragua 

Chile ‘ 1. 66 7 i Panama 

Colombia Z 1. 90 36, Paraguay 

Costa Rica------- 4 17 3, 3 Peru ; ; 

Ouba_.. E ‘ .| ‘4 3, || United States__- 

Dominican Republic ------ 32 j, 21% Uruguay 

Ecuador ante ‘ | a § 35 Venezuela_. 

a 32 i, 220 |——-— 

Guatemala é . 46 . 41 Total__- P amicus 100. 00 1, 943, 681 

Haiti__._.__. ceed 42 | 8, 163 || | 
| 





Pan American Union, scale of assessments for fiscal year 1952 





| 

| 
erce ~ i} Je » 2 
Country 7 Amount || Country | Percent-| amount 


age 


} 





Argentina. -.----- 7. 21 $177,450 || Honduras---_--.-_--- : 2 $5, 169 
Bolivia- -- ‘ . 49 2,060 || Mexico-_. J | 3. 57 | 87, S64 
Brazil _ - -- teas 9. 51 34, 057 Nicaragua _-. ; | «sl 5, 169 
» Tae or 1. 93 7,500 || Panama "he | 2 5, 661 
Colombia - - -- - 1,95 7,993 || Paraguay Ry 5, 169 
Costa Rica_--- a a .19 , 676 Peru ; 5 | 28, 550 
Cuba... | 1. 44 | 35, 441 United States 37. 86 , 670, 151 
Dominican Republic. _-- | . 30 | 7,383 || Uruguay ; ‘ -y 20, 181 
Ecuador. : | . 36 | 860 || Venezuela. _- sal a 32, G80 
E] Salvador-- _-. , . 30 , 383 ————_—. 
Guatemala. _.- : } . 39 9,598 || | apeeel | 2,461,171 
ae eae eer 32 , 876 
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Interparliamentary Union for the Promotion of International Arbitration, scale of 
assessments for calendar year 1951 } 





| ii | . 

| 

Assess- \| Assess- | 
ne a Cee | 1 : | ments |, be 
(Swiss | Percentage ! Country i Percentage 
francs) | 4| francs) 


| i} 
Apetria........- a 3, 600 1.05 }j Luxemburg. .--.....----- 450 
Belgium conherg latnied 8, 100 | 2.37 || Monaco... ....-- 450 
Burma idnkn cal 2, 700 | .79 || Netherlands... _- Race 10, 350 | 
eae act 15, 750 | . 61 i] Norway --.-- . , 050 
NN SxS cine tewnhet 500 | : \| 

| 

| 


Country 








Pakistan____. 7, 200 
Denmark. __- ieeam 3, 600 


| 
Egypt-- . aatd | 3, 500 | Spain... .-- was 360 | 
Finland - - -.--- ‘ 3, 600 .05 || Sweden_-_- 100 | 
France hones . 36, 5 ; || Switzerland 650 

Great Britain 7, 28 3. || Syria- 800 

Greece bas ‘ a 3, 15 .92 || Thailand_- 050 | 
India-.-- | Turkey... -.-- 500 

Iraq 3, 6 .05 |} United States 400 

Ireland . ‘ 3, ; |) Yugoslavia....._- 000 | 
Israel : . 53 |] 

eae 4 | . 89 |} Total 

Lebanon : Y . 26 | 


Philippines... p 9, 450 | 


PNP PMNS 


| 
| 





1 Revised scale in accordance with decision of Inter-Parliamentary Council. 

2? The Canadian group has not actively participated in the Union since World War IT. 

§ The equivalent of $18,000. However, the statutory limitation on the amount authorized to be appro- 
priated annually is $15,000. 


Cape Spartel and Tangier Light, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





Assessment in 
Country Percentage Moroccan 
| frances 





Austria ! 

NR a nactihamansn inst 

France 

Germany ! x 
IEG .caeencaesgusbnuw os onece Soda deca da hcis Bice tetation wnt 
Italy _ .. 

Netherlands 

Norway .--...---- 

EE cc iutemedin de 

Sweden 

Spain ; 

United State 








Total, 12 countries 





! Assessment paid by Morocco. 


Caribbean Commission, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





| Percentage | Amount 





France cvnad . wat ‘. 16. 00 $52, 281. 28 
Netherlands. . - _- , } 11.30 36, 923. 66 
United Kingdom. -.._-- vation 34. 30 112, 077. 99 
United States....._. , ae) ee iota 38. 40 | 125, 475. 07 

Total : | 100. 00 | 326, 758. 00 
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International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, scale of assessments for 
calendar year 1949 


| Per- | Assess- Per- Assess 
Country Units} cent- ments, |} Country {Units} cent- | ments, 
age florins age florins 


on 


Argentina 
Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Chile. 

China__--- 
Colombia 

Cuba_ ; 
Czechoslovakia. - 
Denmark 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador. _-..-- 
Finland- 

France 
Germany. - - 
Great Britain. 
Greece. BE ak 
Guatemala__--.--- 
Haiti __- 


.79 | 4,100 Luxemburg : .f 4% 
2. 87 | 2, 460 Mexico ; 2.8 2, 460 
.58 492 || Nicaragua__- : .57 492 
.79 4, 100 Norway ; ‘ ° 1, 40 
96 820 || Netherlands._..__. 87 | 460) 
. 96 | 820 |} Panama | 3 | 57 492 
. 78 4,100 || Paraguay 3 | si 492 
. 96 820 Peru Ed | 5 | . 96 | R20 
. 58 492 || Poland 5 | 87 | 460) 
2.87 2, 460 Portugal : | . 92 , 640 
. 92 1,640 Rumania , , 460 
492 || El Salvador d 57 | 492 
. 58 492 || Thailand : sf 492 
. 92 1,640 || Spain ; 3 } , 100 
4,100 || Sweden 5 | .87 2, 460 
4,100 || Switzerland é 87 2, 460 
4,100 |; Turkey ae é 2.87 2, 460 
820 Uruguay _....._. : .f 442 
492 || United States 2! 4, 7§ 4, 100 
492 || Venezuela. _- 3 | . 57 | 402 
1,640 || Yugoslavia. _- 3 2, 460 
820 | 
4,100 || Total 
4, 100 


0 


to te 
cron cr Go 


tt pe 
SwWwSmwie 


ohh 
Sees) 


t 
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International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property, scale of assessments 
for the calendar year 1949 


Per- Amount Per- Amount 
Countries Units; cent- | (Swiss || Countries cent- | (Swiss 
| age francs) francs) 


Australia. - : 3.: 5, 876. 75 Luxemburg._.....- mae 3 | . 67 , 375. 60 


ustria ; Mexico : 3.35 | 6,876.75 
Belgium §| 3.3! }, 876. 75 Morocco (French zone) } 6 , 375. 60 
Brazil f 2.3 , 876. 75 Netherlands 4, 584. 50 
Bulgaria { ; 2, 292. 25 New Zealand , 584. 50 
Canada y 4 9, 169. Of Norway , 584. 50 
Cuba 3 6 , 370 Poland h, 876. 75 
Czechoslovakia 3 .o Portugal }, 876. 75 
Denmark 2. 23 ' 5 Rumania 4, 584. 50 
Dominican Republic : r peeo Spain 9, 169. 00 
‘inland 2. 23 . 50) Sweden i, 876. 7 
5. 5 Switzerland 
Syria 
langier International 
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uw 


po wm to $8 $2 bo ty be 
n Od Go Gr 


i, S76. 7 


— en 


Tunisia 
lurkey 
Union of South Africa 
States 
Japan 
Lebanon ° 
Liechtenstein P .6 , 375 Total 100. 00 


ravia 


International bureau for the pubiication of customs tariffs 


A protocol was drawn up in December 1949 to amend the financial provisions 
of the Convention so as to permit an increase in the budget of the Bureau and in 
member assessments. Under the Convention of 1890, members are divided ac- 
cording to the amount of their foreign trade into six classes, paying from 621 to 
6,833 gold franes, with assessments reduced proportionately for countries into 
whose languages the Bureau’s publications are not translated. Under the proto- 
col amending the Convention, members are divided according to the amount of 
their trade into seven classes, paying from 1,500 to 26,500 gold franes, with assess- 
ments again reduced proportionately for countries whose languages are not used 

There follows a table showing assessments under the 1890 Convention and re- 
vised assessments based upon the protocol. In parentheses is given the contribu- 
































Albania 372 










































































Argentina 4, 970 
Australia 4, 970 
Austria ! 621 
Belgian Congo 372 
Belgium 6, 83: 
Bolivia 1, 8 

Brazil 1, 86s 
Bulgaria 1,118 
Canada ! 6, 833 
Chile 3, 103 
China 4, 100 
Colombia ! 2, 485 
Costa Rica 1, 8063 
Cuba 3, 105 
Czechoslovakia 1, 8°3 
Denmark ! 4, 100 
Dominican Republic 621 
Ecuador 485 





Egypt ! 1, 4 
























































Finland ! 1, 863 
France ! 6, 835 
Germany ! §, 833 
Great Britain ! 6, 833 
Greece 1, 491 
Haiti ! 1, 863 
Honduras 621 
Hungary 1, 863 
India ! | 4,970 
Iran ! i | 1,491 
Iraq ! 1, 491 























1 Party to the protocol of Der 

























! ° } 
Convention 
of 1890 


(IV) 


een 


Basic 


assess- 


ments 


| 18, 
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tory class in which each country has been placed. 
whose languages are not used in translations by the Bureau pay lesser amounts 
than other countries in the same class. 


[In gold franes} 


Protocol of 
1949 


500 (VID 
2, 500 (111) 
250 (11) 
000 (TV) 
2, 500 (V1) 
, 250 (11) 

, 500 (V) 

, 500 (ID 
, 000 (V) 
250 (11) 

, 000 (TV) 
, 950 (11) 

, 000 (TV) 
1, 500 (VID 
10, 000 (TV) 
, 500 (LIT) 
, 500 (TID) 
500 (VID) 
500 (VIT) 
5, 000 (TV) 
3, 000 (TV) 
», 500 (1) 

3, 500 (1) 

5, 500 (1) 

3, 000 (TV) 
, 500 (VID 
, 500 (VIT) 
000 (V) 
250 (TT) 
000 (TV) 
2 500 (VI) 


> 


Advances 
for arrear- 


ages of East 


Germany 


Italy ! 


Japan ! 


Lebanon ! 
Luxembourg 
Mexico 
Netherlands ! 
Norway 
Pakistan ! 
Panama 
Paraguay ? 
Peru 
Philippines ! 


| Poland 


Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 1 
Sweden 


Switzerland ! 


| Syria 







[In gold franes} 


Thailand 
Turkey 
Union of 
riea ! 
United States 
Uruguay 
Union of 
cialist Republics 
Venezuela 
Yugoslavia 


South Af- 


Total 


iber 1949 according to latest information av 
? Paraguay in 1950 denounced the 1890 Convention. 





Members 
\rgentina 
Austria 
Belgium 
Bulgaria 
Canada 
Chile 
Denmark 
Finland 
France 
Germany —E 












































ast 







































Germany— West 
Great Britain 

: Hungary 
Italy 

, Japan 

- Mexico 

) Norway 
Peru 
Portugal 
Rumania 
Spain 





Sweden 






























9, 680 
15, 554 
4,730 

750 
1, 671 
1,64 


ry Oed 
© on 
5, YOu 


1, 45 









Members 
Switzerland 
Thailand 
United States 2 
Uruguay 


Union of Soviet 


Continued 


he 


Soviet So- | 


15 


il 


International Bureau of Weights and Measures, scale of gross assessments 
year 1961 } 


cialist Republies 


Yugoslavia 
Total 
Yew member 
192] 
Au st tri —_ 
10s] 
Treland 
Netherlands 
Poland 


Turkey 


Total 





te to bo 


It will be noted that countries 


} 
onvention 
of 1890 


833 (1) 
1, 491 (IV) 


621 (VI) 
, 485 (LV) 
. 100 (2D 

982 (IT) 
485 (TV) 
621 
621 
1, 863 ( 


2, 9R2 ( 
1, 863 ( 
1, 491 ( 
4, 970 ( 
4, 100 ( 
4, 970 ( 


(V) 
(V) 


i, LIS 
1,118 


4,970 (ID 
6, 833 (1) 
3, 106 (ID 


1, 863 (IIT) 
3,105 (IID 
1,863 (IID 
9, 642 


able 


Basic 
assess- 


ments 





150, 


since 


Exclusive of credits applied to reduce gross assessments for advances made to compensat 
f Japan, which has now resumed payn ent sl 
2 After deducting from the gross assessment of 23,084 gold frances a credit of 10,077 gold fr r 
made to compensate for arrearages of Japan, the United States net assessment Is 13,007 gold f 


Protoco! of 
1949 


250 (ID 
00 50 (IT 

500 (VIT 
1, 500 (VIT) 
10, 600 (TV) 
10, 950 (IT) 
6. 000 (TV) 
10, 050 (ET) 
1, 100 (VIT) 
1,500 (VIT) 
6, 500 (V) 
10, 000 GV) 
6,000 (TV) 
6, 000 (LV) 
6, 000 (TV) 
12, 500 (ITD 
10, 950 (TT) 
12, 500 CIID 
500 (VIT) 
000 (V) 
, 000 (TV) 


+ 


12, 


a 
, 


500 (IIT) 
400 (1) 


», 


10, 
10, 


500 (V) 


950 (LI 
000 (TV 


for c 


5, 000 (LV) 


515, 450 





Lernd 


IT 


Advance 
for arrear- 
2 of East 
Crermiany 








3! 
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International Council of Scientific Unions and Associated Unions, estimated total 
assessments for the calendar year 1950 





Assess- Assess - 
Country ment ! ment ! 





$1, 324 





c + ome sa akia 

Denmark . 

Dominican Republic_- 

™ Sees 

Finland 

CR RE eae 
Great Britain........_-......- E 








; Union of South Africa __- 
Hungary .--_-. oa Seebesaceul || Union of Soviet Socialist t Republics. 

_ <i ee EM R 2,007 || United States____._- 3 

Indochina : 

| RS ee a ee || Vatican City 

TN iu teres Abeba dine cw area 3 || Venezuela_- sicteheede heed hehe died 

| Yugoslavia_- 2, 399 





eS os Xe tana 90, 709 





! Members pay their quotas directly to the Council and each union to which they belong. Membership 
within the organizations varies. The figures given represent the sum total of estimated amounts due from 
Members to the Council and the following unions: International Astronomical Union, International Union 
of Biological Sciences, International Union of Chemistry, International Union of Crystallography, Inter - 
national Union of Geodesy and Geophysics, Internati: mal Union of Geography, International Union of 
Pureand Applied Physics, and International Scientific Radio Union. 


International Hydrographic Bureau, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





| | —, | eal 
| Per- | Amount | fads | Per- | Amount 
Country |Units| cent- | (gold | Country jt nits| cent- | (gold 


age | franc) age francs) 





eS 





10,000 || Poland Mame 2 

10, 000 |} Portugal___--- 

10, 000 |} Spain 

6, 000 || Sweden 

12,000 |; Thailand 

4,000 || Turkey nore 

16,000 |! United Kingdom, 

10,000 || tralia and New 

Italy_____ 16,000 |} land-- siatidiae condeah 2. 40 | 
Japan 7 2a 14, 000 || United States a | . 85 | 
Monaco !- . ete? Ree" ee . || Uruguay EF waa 2 | 55 
Netherlands. -- 16, 000 | |——- - -- 
Norway...- 16, 000 i= a al "100. 00 i. 258, 000 
g 


Arpentine...........- a 
= t 
China 

Cuba. : 
OO ae 
Egypt-- 

France... 

Greece 


Cr to OO Sr rH 


“@ 


| 


nan 


ne puedes ¢ the Bureau with premises free of charge and is, therefore, assessed no further con- 
tribution. 
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International Whaling Commission—Scale of assessments for fiscal year 1951 





Country 


I eae hae awn seat ae bis ahignas ee 


RRS BSS 
Canada 

Denmark 

{, 
a 


Netherlands 
New Zealand... 
Norway 
Panama 


South Africa _- 
United Kingdom 
U. 8.8. R.. 

United States 


Total, 16 countries 


International wheat council, scale 


| Percentage 





100. 00 


1951} 


Amount 
(pounds 
sterling) 


oer. 
Weighted) Pet 
| vote | age 


Country 





Country 





IMPORTERS 


Austria 
Belgium. 
Bolivia. -- 
Brazil__.. 
Ceylon....... 
Costa Rica --- 
Cuba ¢ 
Denmark_..- 
Dominican Republic 
Ecuador. | 
Egypt : 

El Salvador 
Germany -_. 
Greece 
Guatemala.._.. 
Haiti 

India. .- 
Ireland. 
Israel__ 

Italy _. 
Lebanon 
Liberia 
Mexico... 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Nicaragua. 


.55 
3.80 
.20 
05 
85 
2. 60 
45 
.05 





{/MPORTERS—con. 


| Norway... 
Panama... 
Peru 
Philippines. 
Portugal 
Saudi Arabia 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Union of 

Africa ‘ ee 

United Kingdom... 
Venezuela. .” 


South 


Total. 
EXPORTERS 
Australia... 
Canada 
| France etasins: 
United States 


Total_ 


| Amount in | Amount in 
| pounds ster-|United States 
| ling dollars 


of assessments for the fiscal year ending July 31, 


Amount 
(pounds 
sterling) 


Weighted 
vote 





19, 100 


3, 056 

407 20, 3: 7, 774 
7] 35 154 
426 8, 136 


000 19, 100 


000 
} 
| 


! Based on status of ratifications and guaranteed quantities as of June 8, 1950. There have been certain 
adjustments upward subsequent to changes in guaranteed quantities. 


Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Commission, anticipated scale of assessments for fiscal 


year 


1952) 





Percentage | Assessment 


Country 


Country 


Percentage | Assessment 





United States 
United Kingdor 
Canada__._. 
Iceland 


16. 67 

: 3. 67 | 

vege soe | . 78 
. 55 


$6, 250 
6, 250 
10, 420 
2, 080 


| 
| Denmark 


|| Reserve for new members_| 


Total, 6 countries__-| 


22.22 | 
| 


11. 11 


$8, 340 
4, 160 


500 


100. 00 | 





37, 





! Fiscal period, percentage and amounts are estimates, pending formal decision to be made at the first 
meeting of the Commission scheduled to convene Apr. 2, 1951. 
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South Pacific Commission, scale of assessments for calendar year 1951 





pA oie l 

| Amount . } | Amount 
Per- | Amount in United . Per- | Amount in United 
eent- ‘in pounds States Country cent jin pounds States 
age | sterling dollars || age sterling | Pos aed 





United States____- | 2.5 | £18,645 $52, 208 || United Kingdom .0 | £22,375 | $62, 649 
Australia ee 5 4.750 | 25, 299 France......-- 12.5 | . O45 52, 208 
Netherlands -— j—— - 
New Zealand f 375 52, 649 Total: 6 countries 100. 0 149, 165 417, 662 








ACHIEVEMENTS OF Eacu ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Roonry. Do you have a statement containing the claimed 
developments and possible achievements of these organizations during 
the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Haru. We havea statement for each of the organizations which 
we will be glad to submit for the record, or I can read them if you 
prefer. 

Mr. Rooney. Please insert them in the record. 

Mr. Hau. Yes; | will supply them. 

(The information requested follows:) 


Unirep NATIONS 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Because the United Nations Charter gives the General Assembly broad author- 
ity to discuss any question within the scope of the Charter, the Assembly is 
perhaps the most important international forum today for the exchange of views 
on political, security, economic, social, trusteeship, and legal problems of inter- 
national concern, as well as for review and analysis of the international scene as 
a whole. To a large extent the Assembly is both the major organ for the for- 
mulation and coordination of policy and program in the area of international col- 
lective action, and the constituent body of the United Nations, since it elects the 
members of the various councils and subsidiary bodies of the organization. The 
60 members of the United Nations, meeting in annual and special sessions, are 
afforded an opportunity to present their views on problems and to bring their 
experience, interests, and judgment to bear upon important international prob- 
lems. Moreover, through Assembly discussion, world public opinion is focused 
and informed upon these issues. 

By its continued irresponsible use of the veto the Soviet Union has prevented 
the Security Council from effectively exercising its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. As a result, the United States 
has tended progressively to rely on the General Assembly, where the veto does 
not exist, for United Netions action to maintain international peace and security. 
Perhaps the most significant achievement of the fifth Assembly session was the 
adoption of a plan, outlined by Secretary Acheson, designed to increase the ability 
of the General Assembly to deal quickly and effectively with threats to the peace 
and acts of aggression when the Security Council, because of the veto, is pre- 
vented from taking action. In this “uniting for peace” resolution the General 
Assembly took several important and significant steps. First, it declared that 
if the Security Council, because of the veto, fails to act in any case where there 
appears to be a threat to the peace, breach of the peace, or act of aggression, the 
General Assembly will consider the matter immediately with a view to making 
appropriate recommendations to maintain or restore international peace and 
security. Second, the Assembly revised its rules of procedure to permit it to 
meet in emergency session within 24 hours if requested by the Security Council 
on the vote of anv seven members, or by a majority of United Nations members. 
Third, a Peace Observation Commission was established which, on the eall of 
the General Assembly or the Security Council, can observe and report on any 
situation in any area where international tension exists. Fourth, the Assembly 
invited members to survey their resources in order to determine the nature and 


scope of the assistance they might render in support of Security Council or General 
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Assembly recommendations for the restoration of peace and security. Fifth, 
the Assembly recommended that each member government maintain within its 
national armed forces units so trained, organized, and equipped that they could 
be made available promptly for United Nations service. Finally, a Collective 
Measures Committee was established to study and report on the foregoing and 
other methods which might be used to maintain and strengthen international 
peace and security. 

The fifth Assembly session dealt with a variety of problems, many of vital 
concern to the United States in achieving the objectives of our foreign policy. 
Thorough consideration was given at the outset of the Assembly to the Korean 
problem. The Assembly reiterated its declaration that the United Nations 
objective in Korea was the establishment of a unified, independent, and democratic 
government. A new commission was established to represent the United Nations 
in the achievement of this objective. In addition, the Assembly established an 
agency for the relief and reconstruction of Korea. The Assembly again considered 
the Korean matter when a Soviet veto prevented the Security Council from dealing 
with a situation created by massive intervention of Chinese Communist forces in 
Korea. The Assembly took over the task of working out a cease-fire and settle- 
ment of the immediate Korean issues. It appointed a three-member committee 
to determine the basis upon which a satisfactory cease-fire could be arranged. 
When that committee was unable to secure the agreement of the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime, it formulated five principles which might be used as a basis for the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean and other far eastern problems. These were 
accepted by a majority of the Assembly but were rejected by the Communist 
Chinese. On February 1 the Assembly adopted a resolution, introduced by the 
United States, which found that Communist China had engaged in aggression in 
Korea, established a committee to consider additional measures to be employed to 
meet the aggression, and provided for a Good Offices Committee to continue to 
seek a peaceful settlement 

In the political and security fields the work of the Assembly has continued to be 
of importance in stabilizing the situations in various areas. In Palestine, a United 
Nations relief program for the Palestine refugees and a Conciliation Commission 
have assisted in the development of conditions conducive to the eventual settle- 
ment of outstanding difficulties between the Arab states and Israel. Further 
steps have been taken toward establishment of the independent state of Libya; 
approval has been given to a trusteeship agreement for Somaliland under Italy; 
and provision has been made for federation of Eritrea with Ethiopia under certain 
specified conditions. 

Taking into account President Truman’s suggestion, made upon the occasion of 
his address to the Assembly on United Nations Day, the General Assembly has 
established a committee, consisting of the 11 members of the Security Council and 
Canada, to consider and report to the next Assembly on ways and means whereby 
the work of the Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments may be coordinated, and on the advisability of their functions being 
merged and placed under a new, consolidated, disarmament commission. 

The Assembly has continued to progress in the development of international 
cooperation in the nonpolitical field. This past year, for example, its action 
relevant to implementation of the technical assistance program, reconstitution 
of the International Children’s Emergeney Fund for a further 3-year period, and, 
in the field of freedom of information, adoption of a resolution with respeet to 
jamming radio broadcasts, might be noted in particular. Provision has also been 
made for refugees and stateless persons—under supervision of a United Nations 
High Commissioner, measures will be taken to safeguard their rights. Steps were 
also taken to facilitate the repatriation of prisoners of war taken by the U.S.8. R. 
in the Second World War and not yet accounted for. The Assembly provided 
for an impartial committee which is to obtain further information on the matter. 
Such Assembly activities further our traditional interests in the improvement of 
economic and social conditions throughout the world and in the promotion of free 
institutions. 

Apart from the formal meetings of the Assembly, the presence in New York of 
various foreign ministers and other leading government officials provides an 
opportunity for frequent informal multilateral discussions on a wide variety of 
subjects free from the publicity often associated with useful diplomatie negotia- 
tions. Such informal consultation has produced results in many cases. During 
the fifth Assembly senssion, for example, consultations were helpful in developing 
a common front against Communist Chinese aggression in Korea, and in securing 
agreement on the Korean problem. 
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SECURITY COUNCIL 


The Security Council consists of 11 member states; the United States is 1 of the 
5 permanent members. As a member of the Council, the United States partici- 
pates on its own behalf and on behalf of the entire United Nations membership 
in efforts to maintain international peace and security. This Government 
considers that the successful performance of its duties by the Security Council 
is of benefit to the United States. Participation in it by the United States is 
obviously essential to its successful over-all operations. The benefits to this 
country of participation in it must be viewed on the basis of an evaluation of all 
eases handled by the Council over a long term period. The council normally 
handles disputes step by step, and rarely in such a manner that its work reaches 
the headlines. It should also be kept in mind that the very existence of the 
Council may exert an influence beyond the actual cases dealt with, causing States 
to settle among themselves disputes which would have gone unsettled had no 
international machinery existed. A brief summary of some of the principal cases 
now or recently in the hands of the Security Council follows: 
India-Pakistan question 


The dispute between India and Pakisian over Kashmir has been before the 
Security Council since January 1948, when India brought the case to the Council 
as a result of the outbreak of communal warfare of major proportions. During 
1948 a Security Council Commission obtained acceptance by India and Pakistan 
of a cease fire; a recommendation for the establishment of a truce; and an agree- 
ment to the holding of a plebiscite. It was not able to secure agreement on the 
actual terms of the truce, however, and a plebiscite has therefore never been held. 
In 1949 the Commission proposed that the parties submit their differences to 
arbitration. The Government of Pakistan accepted the proposal; the Govern- 
ment of India stated that it could not doso. In February 1950 a Security Council 
resolution, jointly sponsored by this Government, was passed, calling on the 
parties to prepare and execute within 5 months a demilitarization program and 
proposing that a single United Nations representative replace the Commission. 
The United Nations representative, Sir Owen Dixon, of Australia, presented 
various proposals to the parties to make possible a state-wide plebiscite. Al- 
though in general these proposals were acceptable to Pakistan, they were rejected 
by India. Further negotiations were unsuccessful and in September the United 
Nations representative filed his report to the Security Council explaining the 
failure of his mission. 

However, by virtue of the Security Council cease-fire order, large-scale fighting 
in Kashmir has been stopped for the present and international tension has there- 
fore been substantially diminished. The Security Council is now engaged in a 
further attempt to find a peaceful solution to the dispute. 


The Indonesian question 


On December 27, 1949, the Kingdom of the Netherlands transferred sovereignty 
over the Netherlands East Indies to the new Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia. Thus, there was accomplished a peaceful settlement of the dispute 
between the Netherlands and the Republic of Indonesia which had been a matter 
of concern to the Security Council since July 1947. Throughout this time, the 
Security Council and the United Nations Commission for Indonesia had exerted 
a decisive influence on both parties toward peaceful resolution of the dispute. 
On September 28, 1950, the Republic of Indonesia became the sixtieth member of 
the United Nations by unanimous vote. During the past year, the Commission 
has been occupied with certain postindependence tasks involved in the completion 
of its mission. 


Palestine 


During 1950 the truce in Palestine between the Arab states and Israel, secured 
by the Security Council in 1949, remained generally effective. However, a num- 
ber of alleged armistice violations were brought before the Security Council. 
Most. of these allegations were handled through procedures provided for by the 
armistice agreements themselves. The United States, joined in sponsorship by 
France and the United Kingdom, put forward a resolution reasserting the Coun- 
cil’s interest in reinforcing the existing armistice arrangements; in the maintenance: 
of peace in the area; and in the final settlement of issues outstanding between 
Israel and the Arab states. 
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Korea 


The most important issue that the Council dealt with during this year was, of 
course, the Korean question. On June 25 the Communist regime in North Korea 
launched a surprise attack against the Republic of Korea. The Council held an 
emergency meeting within a few hours, and adopted by a vote of 9 to 0 with one 
abstention and one absence (the Soviet Union)! a resolution which determined 
that the armed attack on the Republic of Korea constituted a breech of the peace 
and which called for the immediate cessation of hostilities and for the withdrawal 
of North Korean forces to the thirty-eighth parallel. The resolution also called 
upon all members to lend every assistance to the United Nations in carrying out 
its provisions and to refrain from giving assistance to the North Korean authorities. 

On June 27 the United States introduced a resolution recommending that 
members of the United Nations furnish such assistance to the Republie of Korea 
as might be necessary to repel the attack and to restore international peace in the 
area. ‘The resolution was adopted by a vote of 7 to 1 with two members not vot- 
ing and the U. 8.8. R. absent. In keeping with this resolution, this Government 
initiated action against the North Korean aggressors by land, sea, and air forces 
in the area. By virtue of further Security Council action, this Government was 
chosen to head the unified command and General MacArthur was designated by 
the President as commanding general of the forces operating in Korea. 

Fifty-three member nations have expressed their support of the Council’s 
resolutions. Forty member nations have offered specific assistance, including 
ground troops, air and naval support, hospital and merchant ships, field medical 
units, stragetic materials, and food supplies. 

On November 4 the United Nations commander reported that the struggle in 
Korea had been virtually brought to an end. At this point, however, the United 
Nations forces in Korea were faced with a new and fresh army backed by fresh 
reserves and adequate supplies. The Chinese Communist regime intervened 
directly and imposed upon the world the grave danger that the conflict might 
not be limited to the Korean area. They did this despite every effort on the part 
of the United Nations to reassure them that the action in Korea represented no 
threat to the territorial integrity or the security of the legitimate interests of the 
states which border on Korea. In November, the U.S. 8. R. vetoed a resolution 
calling for the departure from Korea of Chinese Communist forces but affording 
every legitimate assurance of protection of Chinese interests. 

The Korean question was therefore brought to the General Assembly. 

The Korean case constitutes concerted international action for the maintenance 
of peace and security and is a landmark in the history of the attempts of nations to 
band together for collective security. It represents irrefutable evidence that the 
policies of this Government are consonant with the aims and desires of those of the 
overwhelming majority of the free nations of the world. 

The cases mentioned above are only a few of the disputes with which the 
Security Council has dealt since 1946. They illustrate the importance which the 
Security Council has in the international machinery for the maintenance of peace 
and security. <A full record of the Council’s work would include a number of other 
problems of very great importance, such as the problem of the withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Iran, which took place at the time of the Council’s considera- 
tion of the matter early in 1946; the Berlin blockade of 1948, which, after Security 
Council consideration of the matter, was at least temporarily resolved by agree- 
ment early in 1949; and the initial phases of the problem of threats to the terri- 
torial integrity and political independence of Greece. 


International control of atomic energy and the regulation and reduction of conventional 
armaments 


The Security Council has had the primary responsibility for the work of the 
United Nations in the field of international control of atomie energy and the 
regulation and reduction of other armaments. These are obviously matters in 
which the United States has very great interest. 

United States leadership has been an important factor in the development of the 
present United Nations plan for an effective system for the international control 
of atomic energy, including the prohibition of the manufacture of atomic weapons 
and their elimination from international armaments. This plan is supported by 


! The Soviet Union had been boycotting United Nations meetings in protests over the presence of the 
representative of Nationalist China in United Nations organs, and was absent during the early part of the 
consideration of the Korean question. The Soviet representative resumed his seat in August when the 
Soviet Union held the Presidency of the Security Council. 
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an overwhelming majority of the members. It is opposed only by the U.S. 8. F. 
and its satellites. 

During 1950, the continuing efforts of the United Nations toward the regulation 
and reduction of conventional armaments were concentrated on the development 
of a specific system of safeguards which would assure that States complying with a 
control system would be protected against the hazards of violations or evasions 
On October 24, 1950, President Truman restated, in the Assembly, our support of 
United Nations efforts to achieve disarmament, pointing out that a system of 
disarmament must include all categories of armaments and Armed Forces. As a 
result, the General Assembly on December 13, 1950, established a committee of 
12 members to study and report on the best means of coordinating the work of the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the Commission for Conventional Armaments. 

The adamant attitude of the Soviet Union has thus far obstructed the efforts of 
the United Nations to achieve the control, regulation, and reduction of armaments. 
The United States, along with the great majority of members, are, however, 
persisting in their efforts in this field. 

The resolution on uniting for peace, adopted by the General Assembly on 
November 4, 1950, makes provision for action by the General Assembly in cases 
where the Security Council is unable to exercise its primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. This resolution simply provides 
a means whereby United Nations action can be carried on despite a veto in the 
Security Council. It does not seem likely to reduce the importance of the work 
of the Security Council. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


The Economie and Social Council, together with its subsidiary commissions, 
is the world’s forum for the discussion of general international economic and social 
problems. It is the forum in which the United States can express its economic 
and social philosophy and press for the acceptance of this philosophy in inter- 
national programs. The Council offers an unparalleled opportunity for explaining 
the American viewpoint, and for exposing the Soviet viewpoint, on such matters 
as economic development, trade-union rights, the rights of the individual, freedom 
of information, and social welfare. In particular, it affords an opportunity for 
United States spokesmen to counter Soviet charges that this country is on the 
brink of collapse, that it is primarily interested in economic imperialism, and that 
the American people are victims of various kinds of oppression and exploitation. 
It provides the machinery for effectively mobilizing the resources of the United 
Nations and the specialized agencies in dealing with the complexities of economic 
and social problems, and thereby avoiding duplication of effort or waste of their 
collective resources. It is the focal point for emphasizing the important programs 
in the economic and social fields designed to remove international tensions and 
promote peace and security. The Council thus affords the United States a 
valuable instrument for carrying out the objectives of its foreign policy. 

In the economic field, the Council in 1950 continued its valuable work in 
examining the world economic situation. The Council devoted special attention 
to the problem of increasing and protecting capital investment in underdeveloped 
countries, maintaining full employment in the industrialized countries, and 
promoting international trade. ‘The United States Government participated 
actively in this constructive work because of its conviction that raising standards 
of living throughout the world is one of the best antidotes to communism. ‘To 
promote economie development, the Council continued its work in planning and 
coordinating technical-assistance activities. At a technical-assistance con- 
ference convened by the Council in June 1950, 53 countries pledged a total of 
approximately $20,000,000 to the special technical-assistance account, to be 
used by the United Nations and the specialized agencies. Of this sum, $12,007,500 
was pledged by the United States under the President’s point 4 program. A 
technical-assistance committee of the Couneil regularly reviews and evaiuates the 
activities of the international organizations participating in the expanded program 
of technical assistance and makes recommendations as appropriate to the Council. 

In the broad field of social development and social-welfare activities, the 
Council continued to initiate and direct many activities which are not undertaken 
by anv specialized agency. These activities related to such important matters 
as provision of fellowships, scholarships and advisory services in the field of social 
welfare; social rehabilitation; narcotic-drug control; and population trends and 
pressures. Although no one of these problems appears as spectacular as many 
political and security matters handled by the United Nations, the progress made 
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in solving them is basic in the long run to peace and stability throughout the 
world. 

The Council last year gave special attention to the problem of refugees and 
stateless persons, because the International Refugee Organization is scheduled to 
end its operations in 1951. The Council, assisted by an ad hoe committee, 
drafted a statute for the Office of the High Commissioner for Refugees and a 
convention relating to the status of refugees. The statute was revised and 
approved by the General Assembly, and the convention was referred by the 
Assembly to a special diplomatic conference. 

The future status of the United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund received careful consideration from the Social Commission and the Couneil 
in 1950. The United States endeavored, now that the postwar emergency in 
Kurope for which UNICEF was created is over, to place children’s activities in 
the United Nations on a long-range permanent basis. The Council worked out a 
compromise plan which was generally satisfactory to both the donor and recipient 
countries. ‘The Assembly later adopted a somewhat different resolution which, 
while not wholly satisfactory to the United States, will, it is hoped, further 
improve the coordination of the work of the fund with the United Nations and 
the specialized agencies and inerease the shift in the fund’s programs to under 
developed countries. The purpose of the fund under the General Assembly, 
resolution will be to meet the emergency and continuing needs of children through 
the provision of supplies, training and advice, with a view to strengthening wher- 
ever it may be appropriate permanent child health and welfare programs of the 
countries receiving assistance. 

In the general field of human rights, the Council again offered the United States 
an opportunity to express on a world stage the views of the American people on 
vital questions involving the status of individual freedoms and measures for 
protecting them. The Council dealt with the Draft Covenant on Human Rights, 
the problem of freedom of information, and the status of women—all matters on 
which interpretation and promotion of the American point of view is important. 
The Council was particularly concerned with reviewing the Draft Covenant on 
Human Rights, after which it referred to the General Assembly for consideration 
several definite policy questions essential to the final adoption of this significant 
agreement. 

In addition to dealing with all of these problems, the Council devoted much 
time to the relief and rehabilitation of Korea. In August 1950, and responding 
to a request of the Security Council, it invited member governments and appro- 
priate specialized agencies to develop among peoples of the world understanding 
of and support for United Nations activities in Korea and enlisted the cooperation 
of the specialized agencies. Having decided not to close its summer session, but 
to adjourn temporarily, the Council! was able on short notice last fall to act quickly 
on the request of the General Assembly that it develop plans for relief and re- 
habilitation in Korea. 

In all of this work, only the high points of which have been noted above, the 
Council had the assistance of nine functional Commissions: Economic, Employ- 
ment, and Development; Transport and Communications; Statistical; Fiseal: 
Population; Social; Human Rights; Status of Women, and Narcotie Drugs. It 
was also assisted by three regional economic commissions in Europe, Asia and the 
Far East, and Latin America. The United States participated in each of these 
12 commissions, and in many ad hoe bodies as well. 

The Council is the hub of the whole United Nations system as far as inter- 
national economic and social activities are concerned. It coordinates work under- 
taken within the United Nations itself and also by the 12 specialized agencies. <A 
mere listing of the names of these agencies indicates the seope of the interest and 
coordinating activities of the Economic and Social Council: International Labor 
Organization; Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations; United 
Nations Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization; International Civil 
Aviation Organization; International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
International Monetary Fund; World Health Organization; International Refugee 
Organization; Universal Postal Union; International Telecommunication Union; 
Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative Organization (Preparatory Commit- 
tee); World Meteorological Organization. 

Participation in the Council thus affords the United States an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to collaborate with other free countries in advancing constructive programs 
of vital importance in promoting conditions of stability and well-being of the 
peoples of the world. 
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TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


All the 11 trust territories under the international trusteeship system of the 
United Nations are important strategically and politically to the United States. 
The United States is particularly concerned with the strategic trust territory of 
the Pacific Islands (the Marshalls, the Carolines, and the Marianas, formerly 
under Japanese mandate) which the United States administers under a trustee- 
ship agreement approved by the United States and the Security Council of the 
United Nations providing for the security of the United States as well as for the 
welfare and development of the indigenous inhabitants. The United States has 
full authority to take necessary security measures in the area and must report 
annually to the United Nations on its administration of the 54,000 inhabitants. 

It is essential for the United States, as 1 of the 12 members of the Trusteeship 
Council, to maintain an active role in the Council and other United Nations 
organs whose activities may affect United States interests in the trust territories. 
The interests of the United States must be safeguarded not only in the trust 
territory which it administers but in all the other trust territories. These include 
seven African territories—Tanganyika, Ruanda-Urundi and Somaliland in East 
Africa, the British and French Cameroons and the British and French Togolands 
in West Africa. In the South Pacific are three more trust territories—the large 
and stragetically important territory of New Guinea under Australian adminis- 
tration, the phosphate island of Nauru also under Australian administration, and 
Western Samoa under New Zealand administration. 

With the addition of former Italian Somaliland as the eleventh trust territory, 
the population of the territories under trusteeship now exceeds 18,000,000 persons. 
In carrying out its responsibilities toward these peoples the Trusteeship Council 
during 1950 met in two regular sessions and one brief special session. The 
Council examined 10 annual reports by the administering authorities on the 
territories under trusteeship and adopted conclusions and recommendations with 
regard to each of them. 

Three hundred and sixty-one petitions relating to conditions in the trust 
territories were also examined. The Council received the reports of its visiting 
mission to the West African Trust Territories, which had been sent out the previous 
year, and sent a visiting mission to the trust territories in the Pacifie area, 
namely, the trust territory of the Pacific islands, New Guinea, Nauru, and 
Western Samoa. Circulated during August 1950, the reports of this visiting 
mission will be examined by the Council during its sessions in 1951. In addition 
to the Council’s regular tasks of examining annual reports, petitions, and the 
reports of visiting missions, the work of the Council during 1950 involved a num- 
ber of special items. At the request of the General Assembly, the Trusteeship 
Council prepared a revised statute for an international regime for the city of 
Jerusalem, negotiated the terms of a trusteeship agreement for Italian Samaliland 
for approval by the Assembly, and carried out a special study of the problem of 
administrative unions involving trust territories. 

An important aspect of the Trusteeship Council’s operations is their effect on 
the development of other non-self-governing territories inhabited by more than 
200,000,000 people. The United States has a large stake in the advancement of 
these peoples for reasons which are political, strategic, and economic, as well 
as humanitarian. Looking ahead in the long run, it is essential to United States 
security to maintain the good will and promote the progress of peoples who, now 
non-self-governing, may be expected, nevertheless, to play an active role in world 
politics in the future. Furthermore, in the present world crisis, it is important 
that the United States strengthen and render more effective its relations with 
the many nations recently emerged from colonial status, particularly in Asia, 
as well as among peoples now emerging. One means of countering the syste- 
matic effort of the U. 8. 8. R. to weaken confidence in the United States among 
such nations and peoples is for the United States to play an active and construc- 
tive role in the Trusteeship Council and other organs of the United Nations con- 
cerned with colonial problems. 


Unrrep Nations EpvucatioNaL, ScIENTIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 


UNESCO’s activities to further its purpose of contributing to peace and security 
are summarized below. It needs to be constantly kept in mind in any review of 
UNESCO’s activities that while the tasks called for depend heavily on the efforts 
of the Secretariat, whose headquarters is in Paris, the success of the program 
ultimately depends on the member governments themselves, on the national 
commissions, composed of private citizens and public servants operating within 
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the various member countries, and on various nongovernmental international 
organizations in the fields of education, science, and culture. 


A. Improvement and extension of educational opportunities for the people of the 
member states of UNESCO and other interested countries 

The specific means by which UNESCO carries out this function are (1) to 
maintain a center for the collection and dissemination of information and mate- 
rials on educational methods in use in each country; (2) to give technical assist- 
ance, on the request of member states, to improve educational systems (as in 
the case of the Philippines, where a mission went out to advise on elementary, 
secondary and adult education; Thailand, where another mission advised on 
literacy and fundamental education campaigns; and Afghanistan, which received 
aid in establishing elementary and secondary education programs with emphasis 
on technical training); (3) to develop regional fundamental education centers (as 
in Mexico, where UNESCO, in cooperation with the Organization of American 
States, is establishing a workshop to be used in training teachers and producing 
materials adapted to the educational needs of Latin America); (4) to encourage 
governments and institutions to expand their fellowship and scholarship pro- 
grams for foreign students, to itself provide a limited number of fellowships which 
directly relate to carrying out UNESCO’s own projects and to provide infor- 
mation on opportunities for study abroad; (5) to stimulate member governments 
and nongovernmental international organizations to make a concerted attack 
on special problems of education, such as adult and worker education, providing 
access of women to education, especially in countries where they have recently 
acquired ‘political rights, and making education available to disabled and mal- 
adjusted children. 


B. Fostering of education of children and adults for a constructive role in interna- 
tional cooperation 


UNESCO is engaged in (1) developing teaching guides and stimulating instruc- 
tion in member states on the aims and activities of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies; (2) promoting and understanding and observance of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights; (3) encouraging textbook improve- 
ment, particularly in history and geography, through the development of aids for 
textbook analysis; publication of comparative studies on curricula and methods; 
preparation of model textbooks; provision of direct assistance to member states 
in improvement of their own textbooks and in evaluating foreign textbooks; and 
fostering of bilateral and multilateral arrangements for textbook study and im- 
provement. Already as a result of UNESCO’s efforts 10 of the leading text- 
book distributors of Belgium have agreed to the idea of revising or improving 
their history books in line with UNESCO suggestions, with more emphasis being 
placed on cultural and social questions and the work of international agencies. 


C. Expansion and mobilization of scientific knowledge with a view to coordinated 
action in bringing the most advanced scientific methods to bear on the solution of 
contemporary international problems 

UNESCO maintains field science cooperation offices in the Middle East, Far 
East, South Asia, and Latin America for the purpose of facilitating the exchange 
of information and scientific materials in the respective territories and arranging 
for the exchange of information between these areas and other countries for their 
mutual benefit. UNESCO also promotes scientific cooperation and the exchange 
of inforation through its encouragement of and financial assistance to nongovern- 
mental international organizations devoted to this purpose. 

UNESCO is promoting a survey of existing research facilities and analyzing 
the contribution they are making to the most important current scientific prob- 
lems for the purpose of calling attention to the gaps in scientific research which 
need to be filled to improve the living conditions of mankind. Special areas of 
need that have already been discovered and to which UNESCO is devoting at- 
tention include the organization and establishment of an international computa- 
tion center and the acceleration and coordination of research which will aid in the 
development of arid zones. 

In using the social sciences to analyze and break down the barriers to under- 
standing between peoples, UNESCO is undertaking case studies and publicizing 
results on the causes and cures for social tensions arising out of such factors as 
prejudice, migration, overpopulation, and rapid industrialization of nonindustrial- 
ized areas. 
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D. Utilization of the arts{in the service of international peace and human welfare 

In this area UNESCO operates primarily on the premise that by facilitating 
a wider sharing of art in all of its forms (music, theater, dancing, literature, 
sculpture, and painting), it will bring about greater mutual understanding among 
the peoples of member states. As a concrete means of carrying out such a pro- 
gram, UNESCO encourages nongovernmental international organizations under- 
taking collaboration in various fields of art through both program and financial 
assistance. It maintains an information clearing house on the availability and 
whereabouts of materials in the fields of art, music, and literature and, as required, 
publishes catlogs and information bulletins to facilitate provision of such infor- 
mation. It encourages the translation of certain selected classical and contem- 
porary literature of the east and the west. Emphasis to date has been on trans- 
lation of western literature into Arabic and Arabic literature into English, French, 
and Spanish. A particularly important aspect of UNESCO’s services in this 
area is the assistance it is rendering in building up library services in member 
states through the operation of a center for the exchange, loan, and distribution 
of publications; through stimulating the development of national centers for such 
purposes; and through the operation of demonstration mobile public libraries in 
underdeveloped areas. One such project is in operation in India and another is 
scheduled for Latin America. 


E. Exploiting of all media of mass communications to carry out the UNESCO program 

UNESCO investigates and demonstrates the techniques of film, radio, television, 
and press in education, especially to further fundamental education, education 
about the United Nations, education about human rights, intercultural education, 
and popular education in natural and social sciences, philosophy, and art. The 
Organization stimulates and encourages the widest possible dissemination of infor- 
mation bearing On its program and its basie purposes, and publishes a number of 
press, radio, and general periodicals of this nature. UNESCO promotes the use 
of mass media facilities to enable people of various countries to utilize the benefits 
of modern methods in communicating ideas. Toward this end, it will have com- 
pleted by the end of 1951 surveys of press, film, and radio facilities in approximately 
120 countries and territories, providing the first comprehensive source of informa- 
tion on the media of mass communications throughout the world. In addition, 
UNESCO maintains a clearinghouse for the collection, dissemination, and ex- 
change of information on questions pertaining to the improvement of the means 
and techniques of communications and the special use of mass media for education, 
science, and cultural purposes. 

UNESCO is making active efforts to overcome obstacles to the free flow of 
information through preparation of international agreements. Already drawn up 
and being ratified by member states is an agreement to facilitate international 
circulation of visual and auditory material of an educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural character and an agreement to facilitate the international flow of other edu- 
cational, scientific, and cultural materials. In addition, 36 countries have agreed 
to relax postal regulations for the importation of printed matter. UNESCO is 
also conducting a highly successful book coupon scheme in which UNESCO, 
using its available hard-currency reserves and those of several other organizations, 
serves as an exchange medium by which institutions and individuals in soft-cur- 
rency countries are enabled to purchase needed scientific films and equipment, 
books, and publications available only in hard-curreney countries. 


F. Assistance in educational, scientific, and cultural rehabilitation of devastated areas 
for which the United Nations undertakes relief programs 

UNESCO stimulates and facilitates voluntary endeavors to meet emergency 
educational relief and rehabilitation needs by collecting and publicizing informa- 
tion on the needs for educational supplies and equipment. It also provides expert 
advice and assistance in reestablishing educational systems and scientific and cul- 
tural institutions. For example, immediately after the war in Palestine UNESCO 
assisted both through direct aid and expert advice in opening and operating schools 
for children in refugee camps. 


INTERNATIONAL CriviL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


The International Civil Aviation Organization, a specialized agency of the 
United Nations with 58 member governments, has the responsibility of promoting 
uniformity, safety, regularity, and cooperation in international air transport. 
The Organization performs its work in six different ways: (1) it develops and keeps 
up to date international standards and recommended practices covering the 
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different technical fields of international air navigation—standards for aeronauti- 
cal charts, standardized systems of air-navigation aids, standardize’ meteoro- 
logical codes, etc.; (2) it arranges for the joint international operation or financing 
of essential air navigation services and facilities, e. g., the North Atlantic Ocean 
weather stations, used by airlines of several nations; (3) it solves special regional 
problems through the development of supplementary air-navigation procedures 
and through obtaining international agreement on the facilities and services essen- 
tial to international air navigation; (4) it provides technical assistance in aviation; 
(5) it takes steps to remove or alleviate economic or administrative barriers in 
international air transport, including the reduction of red tape at international 
boundaries; (6) it develops international conventions providing for the uniform 
treatment of international aircraft operators in legal matters. 

To date, ICAO has adopted 12 sets of international standards and recom- 
mended practices, so-called technical annexes to the Chicago Convention. These 
standards, which membe: countries are committed to adopt in their own national 
regulations or file differences with the Organization, form the basic, vital rules 
governing international flights. They cover such matters as requirements for 
licensing of pilots and air crews; rules of the air; and regulations for operation of 
aircraft. As a result cf ICAO’s work, a United States aircraft landing at an air- 
field in @ member country will follow approach procedures with which the pilot 
will have become familiar in the United States, and aircraft of other nations ap- 
proaching the same field will follow the same procedures. ‘he instructions which 
the pilot will receive from the control tower will be in standard form understand- 
able to him, and other air-nevigation services provided at the airfield will meet 
ICAO’s cechnical standards. 

In order to make international flights as safe and regular as possible, ICAO 
has undertaken an extensive program for joint operation and financing of air- 
navigation facilities. In ocean areas and in countries which themselves are 
financially unable to maintain and operate facilities and services needed for inter- 
national air navigation, ICAO member nations support jointly the services used 
mutually by their airlines. A network of ocean weather ship stations is main- 
tained in the North Atlantic under an ICAO agreement. The ships, which are 
provided and supported by the various user nations, furnish weather, communi- 
cations, and search and rescue services for trans-Atlantic aircraft. In addition, 
ICAO member nations finance, on the basis of proportionate use, communications, 
air traffic control and weather services in Iceland, Greenland, and the Faroe 
Islands, which are necessary to the safety of trans-Atlantic flights. Examples of 
the facilities financed through ICAO are the Iecelandi¢e and Faroe Islands’ stations 
of the Northeast Atlantic loran chain, which was originally established by the 
United States and allied nations during World War II to provide a long-range aid 
to air navigation. 

ICAO is concerned with the various economic and administrative barriers which 
prevent full exploitation of international air transport. ICAO has already taken 
steps to obtain international agreement on techniques for the simplification of 
customs and frontier formalities at international airports. Red tape in this 
regard had been threatening to detract from the great benefit which the speed of 
aviation had been making possible. ICAO has faced this problem and has worked 
out agreed techniques which will simplify and speed up frontier procedures. 
ICAO has taken steps to relieve international air carriers of unduly burdensome 
insurance requirements and is now at work on recommendations for removing 
unduly heavy or multiple taxes imposed on international air-transport operators. 

During 1950, ICAO adopted two new technical annexes to the Chicago con- 
vention—one setting up a world-wide plan for search and rescue services and one 
prescribing regulations for handling air traffic at airports or en route. In addi- 
tion, new standards and recommended practices have been added to previously 
adopted annexes on personnel licensing, aeronautical charts, and airworthiness 
and operation of aircraft. Under its regional air-navigation program, ICAO 
took steps to improve facilities and services, including the development of an air 
traffic-control plan for the Caribbean region, provision for use of long-range 
radiotelephony in the Middle Fast and the drawing up of frequency assignment 
plans for air-ground communication services in the various regions of the world. 

The vear 1950 saw the launching by ICAO of its technical-assistance program, 
under which it will send experts to many of the underdeveloped nations of the 
world to assist them in bringing their air-navigation services up to ICAO stand- 
ards and thus safeguard the lives of many American passengers. ICAO member 
nations were urged to speed up the removal of red tape in their international 
border-crossing procedures through the implementation of the ICAO standards 
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for facilitation of international air transport. A resolution was adopted recom- 
mending to ICAO member states a course of action that would obviate the possi- 
bility that international aircraft operators might have to insure the same risks 
more than once. Considerable attention was given to the problems involved in 
establishing a program of user charges for international airports and other types 
of international air-navigation facilities and the principles for setting interna- 
tional air-mail transportation charges. Steps were taken toward reaching 
international agreement on the rights to be accorded nonscheduled international 
flights. During 1950, ICAO issued several new statistical summaries giving data 
on operations, finances, subsidies, fleet, and personnel of international airlines, 
thereby reducing the United States requirement for collection of such data. 
Substantial progress was made toward finalization of a new international Con- 
vention on Damage Caused by Aircraft to Third Parties on the Surface. 


Wor.Lp HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


As the world’s international health organization, the WHO is working for the 
improvement of the health of peoples throughout the world. It looks upon this 
task as having two broad goals—first, that of helping countries to rid their people 
of such serious, debilitating diseases as malaria and tuberculosis, and second, that 
of helping to create such general health conditions within a country as are neces- 
sary for the promotion and maintenance of good health and well-being in al! 
countries. 

The WHO is giving priority attention to six public health fields: malaria, 
tuberculosis, venereal disease, maternal and child health, nutrition, and environ- 
mental sanitation. These fields were selected because, in the considered judg- 
ment of the world’s public health experts, they represented major public health 
problems all over the world, and also because modern medical science has devel- 
oped effective means of dealing with each of them. Recognizing that it would be 
neither financially feasible nor even desirable for it to undertake to actually 
carry on operational health programs for its member countries, the WHO deter- 
mined, insofar as possible, to provide assistance in such form as to strengthen 
the national health service of the country receiving the assistance. Accordingly, 
WHO assistance has been provided principally in the form of expert consultants, 
on-the-spot demonstration teams, and local training programs—all designed to 
help the national health service itself to take over, to operate, and to expand 
into other areas of the country the programs begun with WHO assistance. 

Supplementing these advisory services, the Organization also conducts seminars 
for the exchange of information on disease control, provides training courses and 
fellowship opportunities, and assists governments in organizing public health 
services, technical training courses, ete. These programs are carried on largely 
through regional offices, three of which have already been established—one in 
the Southwest Asia area, one in the Mediterranean area, and one in the Western 
Hemisphere. A fourth has been set up on a temporary basis in the Western 
Pacific area, while special offices for the African and European areas are operated 
at the Geneva headquarters. In addition, certain other functions which are 
carried on principally through the headquarters office include: The collection and 
dissemination, on a world-wide basis, of information on the prevalence of pestilen- 
tial diseases; a program aimed at biological standardization, which would assure 
that doses of medicine, vaccines, etc., would be uniform throughout the world; 
the publication of a unified International Pharmacopoeia; research projects on 
such diseases as schistosomiasis and filariasis; the development of influenza research 
centers, of a tuberculosis research center, ete. 

During the past year the WHO carried on numerous programs which not only 
helped to raise the health level of the peoples of many countries, but also, in a 
number of instances, made it possible for them to become more productive mem- 
bers of their communities. Among such programs were the following: 

(1) Asa direct result of the work of a WHO malaria control demonstration team 
which has been carrying out spraying operations in East Bengal, Pakistan, for the 
past 2 years, there has been a 15 percent increase in the crop yield of the DDT- 
sprayed areas and a 10 percent decrease in man-hours of labor required per acre 
in these areas. The rise in production undoubtedly resulted from the increased 
efficiency of workers who are well, and from a decrease in the amount of time lost 
because of illness. Similarly, the decrease in man-hours of labor needed per acre 
resulted from increased worker efficiency. In the DDT-sprayed areas not one 
case of malaria was found in infants up to 1 year of age. In the unsprayed areas, 
‘7 out of every 100 infants were infected. Local teams trained by the international 
team while the demonstration was in progress will continue and expand the pro- 
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gram. Supplies for this project were provided by the United Nations Interna- 
tional Children’s Emergency Fund (UNICEF). 

(2) The same WHO team also assisted in the establishment of a maternal and 
child health clinic in East Bengal, from which skimmed milk is distributed to 
children and nursing mothers. Again as a part of the maternal and child health 
program, nurses have been sent to various countries in the Pacific area to assist in 
establishing urgently needed health services of various kinds for mothers and 
children. Maternal and child health teams are also working in other parts of the 
world, establishing training centers for midwives and nurses. 

(3) The thirty millionth child—an 8-year-old Mexican girl—has been tested in 
the antituberculosis BCG vaccination campaign which has been conducted on 
three continents as a cooperative effort of the WHO, UNICEF, and the Scan- 
dinavian Red Cross societies. A Tuberculosis Research Office, established by the 
WHO in Copenhagen, is analyzing the reports coming in as a result of this cam- 
paign. In many parts of the world tuberculosis centers, under WHO auspices, 
have been providing urgently needed testing and training facilities. 

(4) An antivenereal disease demonstration has been started in Tanta, Egypt, 
and other venereal disease demonstration teams, using the penicillin rapid treat- 
ment methods, are working in countries scattered throughout the world. 

(5) Two senior medical advisers and five public health teams were sent to 
Korea by the WHO to work under the UN unified command in reorganizing health 
services and carrying out relief programs for the civilian population. 

(6) The first large-scale and scientifically controlled campaign for treating 
trachoma with the new antibiotics chloromycetin, terramycin, and aureomycin, 
is under way among the Arab refugees in several eastern Mediterranean countries. 
In certain countries of the east and south Mediterranean regions, 80 percent of 
the people suffer from trachoma. 

(7) In response to emergency needs, assistance was provided after the earth- 
quakes in Peru and Assam. Emergency assistance was also granted to combat a 
typhus epidemic in Afghanistan and outbreaks of poliomyelitis in Chile and 
India. The WHO is also utilizing its chain of 34 regional centers in all parts of 
the world, as well as the World Influenza Center in London, to gather and analyze 
the different influenza virus strains in an attempt to help in controlling the 
current serious influenza epidemic. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


The Food and Agriculture Organization is a specialized agency of the United 
Nations consisting of 67 member governments. It is especially concerned with 
three major objectives: (1) Improved and more efficient agricultural production; 
(2) higher standards of nutrition and food consumption generally ; and (3) improve- 
ment of the welfare of rural populations. FAO has neither the funds nor the 
authority to operate agricultural experiment stations, farms, or feeding programs. 
Its authority and methods are entirely informational, advisory, and reeommenda- 
tory. The principal activities of the current FAO program are a continuation 
and expansion of programs begun shortly after the establishment of FAO at 
Quebec in 1945. They may be grouped under the following general headings: 
(a) International consultations among governments on agricultural and com- 
modity policy problems including forestry and fisheries; (6) publication of statisti- 
cal, economic, and technical studies on food, agriculture, forestry, and fisheries; 
(c) regional consultations among governmental and private experts on specialized 
problems relating to nutrition and agriculture, forestry and fisheries; (d) provision 
of expert advice or technical assistance to member governments, either through 
missions and consultants or through special training programs set up to meet the 
needs of a group of governments—a regular activity of the Organization which 
has been greatly expanded through FAO’s participation in the UN expanded 
technical assistance program; and (e) promotion of international conventions. 

While the program of FAO is too varied to describe in detail, the following few 
specific projects may be cited as illustrations of the principal activities referred 
to above: 

(a) International consultations on food and agricultural policy are an important 
feature of each conference session. In preparation for these consultations the 
Director General prepares each year an analysis of the world food and agricultural 
situation known as The State of Food and Agriculture, together with various 
supplementary studies on particular commodity, marketing, or general economic 
problems affecting agriculture. The FAO conference is usually attended by a 
fairly high proportion of ministers of agriculture and their immediate advisers on 
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policy matters. These conference sessions enable policy-making officials to con- 
sider the world outlook as a basis for decisions they will make on national agri- 
cultural poliev. 

The FAO Committee on Commodity Policy has been set up to keep the com- 
modity situation under review and to assist in consultation regarding specific 
commodity surplus situations. 

(b) FAO is continuing the series of food and agricultural statistics developed 
by the International Institute of Agriculture, the work of which was absorbed by 
FAO and, in addition, has developed the first world-wide statistical series for 
fisheries anc the first international series of Fisheries Abstracts. Special studies 
on agriculture and nutrition are issued to meet particular needs. ‘or example, 
a recent handbook, Teaching Better Nutrition, includes simple information and 
directions for setting up nutrition education programs, based on the experience 
of governmental and private food and nutritional bodies all over the world, 
including underdeveloped and primitive areas. A World Catalog of Genetic 
Stocks is being maintained for the benefit of scientists and plant breeders all over 
the world. 

(ce) FAO is developing carefully planned regional meetings or permanent 
councils of governments within the FAO framework to promote systematic con- 
sideration of and cooperation on specifie technical problems within a region for 
the benefit of all countries econeerned. For example, in Latin America and in 
Asia, regional forestry commissions serviced by the FAO Forestry Division have 
been organized to bring together the forestry officials and educators within the 
region to examine their common technical problems and consider activities which 
they might undertake together to promote better forestry conservation and 
utilization. An Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council, located in Bangkok and serviced 
by the FAO Fisheries Division, brings together fisheries scientists and administrat- 
ors of the area to exchange information, to promote expanded investigation and 
research by the several governments and private bodies, and to develop plans for 
improved training and technical assistance. The International Rice Commission, 
serviced by the FAO regional office in Bangkok, is a means for bringing together 
the rice-breeding specialists and agricultural officials in all countries interested 
in rice, to exchange information concerning improved methods of rice production, 
processing, and marketing, and also to set up cooperative programs for rice 
research, rice milling, and other activities which will result in increased rice pro 
duction and higher nutritive values, especially in the Far East. In Europe FAO 
services the Timber Committee of the Economie Commission for Europe, which 
considers the current timber situation in relation to the economic needs of Europe. 
In Latin America FAO has organized several demonstration meetings and set up 
a Latin-American Committee on Infestation Control, designed to provide a 
permanent group through which information on infestation control can be ex- 
changed and action promoted to protect grain in storage. 

(d) FAO provided a limited amount of technical assistance or advice to govern- 
mens as a part of its regular program prior to the development of the UN techni- 
cal assistance program. One of the principal activities begun under the regular 
program some years ago was the development of plans for and assistance to 
governments with respect to the World Census of Agriculture for 1950. In 
addition to developing the schedules for the census, in consultation with leading 
census statisticians throughout the world, FAO organized special regional training 
schools for national census officials, usually lasting for about 3 months each at 
which courses were given in all aspects of statistical sampling and census methods. 
These schools were held in Baghdad, Cairo, Mexico, Paris, New Delhi. A 
second round is now being held, since the census has been taken and the next 
stage of training involves instruction in tabulation and analysis. One such 
school, attended by about 30 census officials and statisticians from 10 countries 
in Central and South America, is now in progress in Costa Riea. 

Under the regular program, but made possible in part by the UNRRA funds 
turned over to FAO, a rinderpest control program has been carried out in a num- 
ber of countries, notably Ethiopia and Thailand. As a result of this program, 
veterinary services within these governments have been strengthened, local 
vaccine-producing laboratories have been set up, and assistance has been provided 
to local officials in the organizing and maintenance of control measures. As a 
result of assistance from FAO, the Government of Thailand has succeeded in 
practically freeing its cattle and water buffalo from this scourge, except for 
sporadic outbursts and border infections, and Ethiopia is well along toward total 
elimination of this disease. Much of Africa will be benefited by this program, 
since Ethiopia is at present the principal source of infection on that continent. 
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(e) FAO took over the administration of international conventions developed 
by the International Institute of Agriculture but has proceeded slowly to develop 
or expand such conventions due to their great complexity. In 1950 a series of 
meetings was held which resulted in the drafting of an International Plant Pro- 
tection Convention which, if adopted, will replace or bring up to date several 
earlier conventions concerned with the same subject. This convention will be 
submitted to governments during 1951 with a view to adoption by the 1951 
Conference of FAO and ratification by member governments. It provides a 
general framework for consultation and cooperation with respect to international 
plant quarantine matters and is to be supplemented later by special agreements 
on specific plant diseases and pests of concern to particular groups of countries 
or areas. 

INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


The International Labor Organization, representative of employers and em- 
ployees serving in their private capacities as well as of governments, is of great 
interest to the United States because of its work to raise Jabor standards and im- 
prove world working conditions. It seeks to accomplish these objectives through 
the adoption of conventions for ratification by member states and recommenda- 
tions and resolutions for their guidance; through the international dissemination 
of a wide variety of technical information in printed form; through consultation 
among representatives of labor, management, and government on problems of 
mutual interest in the international conferences and meetings convened by the 
organization; and more recently through an increased emphasis on national and 
regional training programs, advisory missions, surveys, and other programs of 
direct assistance to governments. 

Although the United States has ratified only 6 of the 98 ILO conventions, it 
has in many instances benefited directly through the use of ILO studies, conven- 
tions, recommendations, or resolutions as the bases for improvements in American 
standards. Furthermore, the advancement of labor conditions in other countries 
through the ratification of conventions or the adoption of national legislation 
suggested by the ILO, and the technical and social progress stemming from exper? 
assistance to countries which compete with the United States in world markets, 
have also been of significant indirect benefit to this countfy, 

Technical information and assistance are being furnished to interested govern- 
ments in the fields of manpower, industrial law, and labor relations, labor economics, 
maritime services, social security, and industrial hygiene. Regional field offices 
were established in Asia in 1949 and in Latin America in 1950, and a third will be 
opened in the Near and Middle East in 1951. These offices assist principally in 
the establishment by governments of more effective employment services, in the 
promotion of multilateral and national vocational training institutes, apprentice- 
ship training, and training within industry, and in the expanded technical assist- 
ance program. Ina continuation of previous activities, special manpower utiliza- 
tion surveys were conducted in 1950 in Bolivia, Ceylon, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Egypt. Two studies, Labor Conditions of the Oil Industry in Iran, and Condi- 
tions in Ships Flying the Panama Flag, were produced as a result of expert studies 
by the ILO at the invitation of the two countries concerned. These studies 
resulted in recommendations on the improvement of safety and health conditions 
and legal standards. 

Two regional conferences held in Asia on cooperatives and regional labor 
problems prepared the ground for technical assistance activities in this region and 
produced recommendations on the particular problems of Asian countries for 
further consideration of the ILO and its Asian field offices. A regional conference 
is planned for the Near and Middle East in 1951. An important special conference 
in Europe during the past vear was the Preliminary Migration Conference held 
in Geneva, which investigated the major problems involved in the promotion of 
migration of workers from European countries with labor surpluses to countries 
elsewhere which need manpower for the development of their resources, and which 
prepared a draft of a model migration agreement for comment by participating 
governments. 

The United States has taken an active interest in the establishment of the 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Commission on Freedom of Association. This 
Commission will investigate allegations of the infringement of trade-union rights, 
and is empowered to seek the adjustment of disputes through conciliation. Any 
investigations conducted in a country will, of course, require the approval of that 
country. In another aspect of the organizations effort to extend freedom of 
association, a survey of labor and social conditions in Venezuela was conducted 
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at the invitation of that Government, the results and recommendations of which 
were published in Freedom of Association and Conditions of Work in Venezuela. 
Several of the industrial committees, from which many improvements in inter- 
national labor standards originate, met during the past year. As a result specific 
projects are now under way on international markings for dangerous chemicals, 
working hours in the petroleum industry, working conditions in textile industries 
in underdeveloped countries, and promotion of industrial health. During 1951 
the Coal Mines Committee will consider further its Model Code of Safety Regula- 
tions for Underground Work in Coal Mines, and the Building, Civil Engineering, 
and Public Works Committee will consider welfare and seasonal unemployment 
in the construction industry. 
The ILO’s excellent publication program continued during 1950 to effect 
widespread exchange of labor and social-security information through such 
eriodicals as International Labor Review, Industry and Labor, and the Official 
3ulletin. Special publications included Action Against Unemployment, and 
International Survey of Social Security. 


INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


The International Telecommunication Union (ITU) has a vital function to 
perform with relation to international telecommunications by radio, telegraph, 
and telephone, among nations of the world. This function is accomplished in 
three different ways: 

1. Conferences are held to draw up, revise or implement the basic international 
radio, telegraph, and telephone regulations, which lay down the rules by which 
international telecommunications are governed. Practically all the countries of 
the world abide by these regulations. 

The Telegraph and Telephone Conference, Paris, 1949, revised the telegraph 
and telephone regulations which came into force on July 1, 1950. 

The radio regulations at present in force, with the principal exception of the 
table of frequency allocations and the articles on its implementation, were saopted 
at Atlantic City in 1947. These regulations embodied a new concept, sponsored 
by the United States, of a frequency list based on sound engineering principles. 
This new idea was considered necessary because of the extreme shortage of fre- 
quencies, in a ratio of three demands to one frequency, which technical experts 
believed could be relieved by eliminating the haphazard methods heretofore in 
force by which any country could place itself on any frequency subject only to 
very elastic and unimplemented controls. 

The Provisional Frequency Board (PFB) was set up at Atlantie City to compile 
the new list. To:c work of the PFB was terminated on February 28, 1950, and the 
work which it liad accomplisced toward the compilation of the list will be con- 
sidered by the Extraordinary Administrative Radio Conference. 

The new list required a series of conferences during 1948, 1949, and 1950 
designed to bring about international agreement to the wholesale shift to new 
frequencies of thousands of radio stations all over the world. Some of these 
conferences were successful and produced new lists, notably in the aeronautical 
field and in the European and Australiasian regions. Encouraging progress was 
made in the American region. 

The last such conference was held at Rapallo in the summer of 1950. It was 
intended to assign frequencies for high-frequency broadcasting. This conference 
is an excellent demonstration of the impact of political questions on a technica! 
organization. Because of the widespread use of high-frequency broadcasting for 
propaganda purposes, it was impossible to get any country, including the United 
States, to cut down sufficiently on the number of frequencies which it claimed 
to need for short-wave broadcasting to reach an agreement and in this portion 
of the spectrum serious and unsolved problems persist. One of the great needs 
of the ITU is to hold a high-frequency-broadeasting conference in which the 
countries can get together and agree on an equitable distribution of frequencies, 
but until the present international situation improves, it is difficult for the ITU 
to perform useful service in this regard. 

As mentioned above, it is at present planned to hold an extraordinary admin- 
istrative radio conference which will consider vuhe work of the PIB and the 
conferences referred to above, with a view to establishing the new list for those 
parts of the spectrum on which it is possible to reach agreement, and to take all 

ossible decisions concerning implementation of the Atlantic City Table of 
requency Allocations. 

2. The member states of the ITU, in order to implement the various regulations, 
must exchange data and information through the General Seeretariat of the [TU 
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at Geneva, which compiles these data and information and publishes them: 
regularly. The most important publications, so far as radio is concerned, are the 
eight service documents, which list the frequencies used by aviation, broadeasting, 
shipping, etc. These documents are essential to the services using them. Con- 
sequently, this is a basic work of the General Secretariat and is a continuing 
accomplishment. Most of the service documents are published every year and 
are kept up to date between editions by the issuance of supplements. 

3. The three international consultative committees for radio, telegraph and 
telephone are permanent organs of the Union. They have study groups composed 
of representatives of all interested administrations and work continuously. They 
undertake studies and formulate recommendations looking toward the improve- 
ment of telecommunications which are of great value from a scientific, operating 
and economic standpoint. 

The International Telephone Consultative Committee (CCIF) has a laboratory 
in the Secretariat building in Geneva where it conducis studies for the improve- 
ment of telephone transmission and reception. During the last few years a joint 
committee of the CCIF and the CCIT (International Consuliative Committee 
for Telegraph) has made an extensive study of the general telephone interconnec- 
tion program for Europe and the Mediterranean Basin and has prepared a plan 
for the installation or improvement of telephone facilities for the entire area. 

The International Radio Consultative Committee (CCIR) during 1950 did a 
large amount of work on numerous questions essential to effective radio operation. 
While not more important than some others, two of the ouisianding questions at 
the present time are the study of international television standards and the 
development of safety apparatus for the reception of distress signals on ships. 
Television demonstrations were held in this country in April 1950 which were 
attended by many European experts. In the same manner television showings 
were arranged in the United Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands. The results 
of this work were very valuable io those interested in television since it enabled 
the United States to demonstrate the trend of telévision in this country, to see 
how the European standards differed from ours, and to encourage an agreement 
among seven countries of continental Europe on a set of standards compatible 
with those in use in the United States. As a result this will facilitate the inter- 
change of television equipment between the United States and Europe, will 
enlarge the market for the United States product, and, it is hoped, will make 
possible future exchanges of programs between the Uniied Siates and those 
[European countries. 

The CCIT through its study groups worked on problems relacving to the opera- 
tion of telegraphs. At the present time, nine of those groups are meeting to 
discuss replies received on questions relating to the technical aspects of the estab- 
lishment, operation and maintenance of telegraph channels, problems relating to 
phototelegraphy and facsimile, operational methods and quality of service, ete. 

‘Lhe International Frequency Registration Board (IF RB), which was set up by 
the Atlantic City Convention, has been carrying on studies desizned to assist in 
arriving at a satisfactory conclusion to the problem of establishing the new 
frequency list referred to above. The IF RB has been receiving and coordinating 
information from all countries as to their needs for frequencies and how they are 
using the frequencies presently allotted to them, and with this information it has 
been endeavoring to fit these needs into the new frequeney list. In addition, 
the IFRB is collecting reports from existing monitoring services throughout the 
world designed to check on the present use of frequencies with a view of finding 
out which frequencies allotted to countries are not actually used and to finding 
areas in the spectrum where more assignments can be made. 


AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR THE PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD 


The continuing program of the American International Institute for the Pro- 
tection of Childhood is to act as a center of social action, documentation, research, 
consultation and information on all questions relating to the life of the child in the 
Americas. 

Through the assistance it gives member governments in the formulation of 
programs of the Pan-American Child Congresses and special seminars and in the 
implementation of the resolutions adopted at such meetings, the Institute fulfills 
its function as a center for social action. In this connection the Institute is cur- 
rently engaged in helping member governments and professional agencies to 
implement the Declaration of Caracas on Child Health adopted by the Ninth 
Pan-American Child Congress. In cooperation with the Division of Social Wel- 
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fare and Labor of the Pan American Union, the Institute is sending a team of three 
experts to Porto Alegre, Brazil, to take part in that portion of the Pan American 
Union Seminar on Social Affairs that relates to family and child welfare. The 
Institute is also working with the Colombian Government on plans for a program 
of the Tenth Pan-American Child Congress to be held in Bogota in 1952. 

At its headquarters in Montevideo the Institute maintains an up-to-date 
library consisting primarily of periodicals, laws, decrees, and other documentary 
materials on the care and protection of the mother and child. This library serves 
as a center of documentation and research, its facilities being open to the public 
as well as to members of the staff of the Institute. The Institute publishes 
periodically bibliographies on the particular aspects of the general field of child 
welfare; such as social service, psychology and psychopedagogy, nutrition, ete. 
During the past year, demands from United States agencies for the Institute’s 
bibliography on nutrition were so numerous that they were obliged to supply an 
additional 5,000 copies. The Institute, through its library facilities, is also able 
to assist member governments in the execution of special projects, e. g., the 
assistance given the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency in the 
preparation of a publication on adoption laws in Latin America. The member 
governments avail themselves of the reference services of the library in still another 
way by forwarding to the Institute requests for statistics on many different 
phases of child health and welfare. 

During the past 2 years the Institute has broadened the scope of its activities 
by entering into cooperative relationships with the International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund and the Food and Agriculture Organization and by signing an agree- 
ment with the Organization of American States whereby the Institute is recognized 
as a specialized agency of the OAS in the field of child care. Some examples of 
the new activities arising from these arrangements are the following. 

(1) The Institute serves UNICEF in an advisory capacity and acts as its 
recruiting agency for the Latin-American program; 

(2) The Institute recommends Lacin-American specialists in child health and 
welfare to the WHO and the PASB when these agencies are seeking qualified 
personnel for field missions and staff assignments; 

(3) Together with UNICEF, the Institute has advised the Government. of 
Ecuador on the organization of children’s services and in the formulation of a new 
adoption law; 

(4) At the request of Paraguay, it was arranged for the head of the Department 
of Child Health of the Institute to go to Paraguay to help the Government for- 
mulate its request for UNICEF aid and to advise on social services for children. 


INTER-AMERICAN INDIAN INSTITUTE 


The Inter-American Indian Institute has as its purpose the improvement of 
the social, economie, and health standards of the indigenous population of the 
hemisphere. It seeks to fulfill this aim through the following means: 

(a) Collects, edits, and distributes information and reports of scientific 
investigations on all phases of Indian life in the Americas; 

(b) Supplies information on legislation for and administration of Indian 
groups in the American Republies and on the activities of national insti- 
tutions coneerned with such groups; 

(c) Initiates, directs, and coordinates scieniifie investigations, the results 
of which are useful in the solution of Indian problems; and 

(d) Acts in a consultative and advisory capacity for national bureaus 
of Indian affairs with respect to Indian problems. 

During the course of the past year the Institute has continued to perform its 
archival, informational, research and advisory functions and to publish its two 
periodicals, América Indigena and Boletin Indigenista. In addition, the Institute 
has continued to execute such special projects as are within the scope of its limited 
resources. 

Pursuant to Recommendation XTV of the Final Act of the First Inter-American 
Indian Conference, the Institute is in the process of organizing a permanent Inter- 
American Exposition of Indian Arts and Crafts at its headquarters. The United 
States has taken an interest in this project and in June 1950 sent a representative 
group of American Indian handicrafts for the Exposition. 

During 1950 the Institute completed the first phase of a 2-year joint project 
with UNESCO in the Mezquital Valley of Mexico. This action-research project 
is designed to raise Indian standards of living by introducing new techniques into 
age-old industries. As an illustration of the type of action being conducted, the 
following example may be cited: oriental methods of rug-making were introduced 
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into the serape-weaving industry in whe valley with such success that markets have 
been organized along the Laredo-Mexico City highway. Next year the Indian 
rug-making industry is expected to be self-supporting with corresponding benefits 
to the native population of the area. 

The Institute, as a specialized agency of the Organization of American States 
(OAS) and as a member of the Coordinating Committee on Technical Assistance 
of the OAS (CCTA), has played its role in the preparation of the “Technical 
cooperation” program of the OAS. Last July, the Director of the Instiiute 
resented to the CCTA a training project which would bring trainees to the 
Institute headquariers for instruction and field work in the methods of introducing 
mechanical aids to agriculture, modern health practices and other technical im- 
provements in Indian communities. This project was developed with the as- 
sistance of United States specialists on Indian problems and is designed to be of 
help to United States Indian administrators as well as trainees from other coun- 
tries. Deeming this project to be of particular importance, the Technical Coop- 
eration Commission of the Inter-American Economie and Social Council has 
assigned it top priority in the OAS point 4 program. 

The informational activities of the Institute are carried out both through cor- 
respondence and periodicals, primarily the latter. During 1950 volume X of 
América Indigena (four numbers) and volume X of Boletin Indigenista (four 
numbers} were published. The two quarterlies carry reports on Indian research 
and news items from all countries of the Western Hemisphere, in either Spanish 
or English with synopses in the other language. The results of an important 
10-year research project recenily cor.vleted by social scientists in the United 
States on problems of Indian administration are appearing serially, for the first 
time, in América Indigena. 

Acting in its advisory capacity, the Institute has in the past year participated 
in and prepared special papers for several international conferences, including 
the IV Inter-American Conference on Agriculture (Montevideo, December 1950) ; 
the XIV Congress of the International Institute of Sociology (Rome, August— 
September 1950); and the first session of the International Labor Organization’s 
Committee of Experts on Indigenous Labor (La Paz, January 1951). 


INTER-AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF AGRICULTURAL SCIENCES 


The Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences was established by the 
Governments of the American Republies for the purpose of promoting the develop- 
ment of agriculture in the Western Hemisphere through research, education, and 
extension, 

The major portion of the work of the Institute is done at the research center, 
eonsisting of 2,500 acres of land, located near the town of Turria!ba, Costa Rica. 

The educational program is carried out through courses in agricuiture, provided 
by the Departments of Plant Industry, Animal Industry, Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Agricultural Economies and Rural Life, leading toward a master’s degree. 
At present there are 45 students in residence from 8 countries. Sever of these 
are from the United States, including three sociologists from Michigan State 
College. 

The Institute conducts research on coffee, cacao, sugarcane, fibers, rice, corn, 
beans, fruit, potatoes, livestock, and poultry. During the past year a ‘“Renew- 
able resources’’ project was initiated. Two varieties of potatoes developed by the 
Institute are in use in several of the highland areas of the Americas, and an increas- 
ing quantity of seeds of various plant varieties previously produced are being 
sent out. 

The Institute is conducting a series of special projects in cooperation with 
private organizations: namely, the cocoa research and training program with the 
American Cocoa Reserach Institute, an organization of chocolate manufacturers 
and importers; studies on animal climatology and horse breeding, with the King 

fanch of Texas; a project on herbicide control with the Shell Oil Co.; a program 

on the use of herbicides, fungicides, and insecticides for weed control with the 
Standard Oil Co.; and a cooperative project. for vocational agriculture with the 
American International Association for Economies and Social Development. 

The cocoa work involves the training of students in the selection, propagation, 
and processing of cocoa and research on cocoa diseases. In recent years the 
production of cocoa beans has been far below demands of industry, due primarily 
to curtailed production in Africa as a result of the swollen shoot disease. The 
animal-climatology work involves the use of an animal-climatology laboratory in 
which tests are made to determine heat resistance of different types of animals and 
their behavior under different conditions. The herbicide work involves the de- 
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velopment of new chemicals for weed control and the training of students and 
farmers in the proper techniques of application. Much of the Latin-American 
production of foodstuffs is greatly reduced with each harvest due to the numerous 
types of weeds existing in the American tropics and their rapid growth. The 
program with the AIA involves training of vocational agricultural students and 
also training of extension workers. 

In 1950 the institute began publication of a quarterly journal entitled ‘Turri- 
alba” containing information on important scientific discoveries in the field of 
agriculture and on the results of work done at Turrialba. Technical publications 
are also issued in the fields in which it conducts research and are distributed to 
interested persons, institutions, and government agencies in the American 
Republics. 

The institute has cooperative agreements with the United States Department 
of Agriculture for research on fibers and rubber, as well as with the Coffee Feder- 
ation of Colombia for cooperation in the economic production of coffee in that 
country. Cooperative programs for coffee improvement are also being carried 
out in Brazil and Guatemala. 


PAN AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF GEOGRAPHY AND HIstTory 


The Pan American Institute of Geography and History, whose headquarters 
is in Mexico City, is the inter-American specialized organization for the stimulation 
and coordination of work in the American Republics in surveying and mapping, 
geographic research and exploration, history, and related fields. 

The scientific, technical, and cultural programs of the Institute are carried out 
through its three Commissions composed of one representative of each of the 
member States. The Commissions implement recommendations of the Assemblies 
and the periodic Commission consultations by publications, direction of research 
and coordination of work in the various countries. Regular progress reports are 
published. 

The Commission on Cartography, created in 1942, has continued its task of 
stimulating and coordinating the surveying and mapping operations of the 
member countries and has been largely instrumental in doubling the map output 
of these governments in the last 8 years. The Commission, working through 10 
committees and subcommittees, is concentrating attention upon a hemisphere 
system of geodetic control to be tied in with the United States system; aerial 
photography for the preparation of maps and charts needed for approximately 
75 percent of the hemisphere, and special maps for soil use and capability, vegeta- 
tive and forest cover, and strategic minerals. These activities are of major assist- 
ance to the Inter-American Geodetic Survey, an operating agency of the Corps of 
Engineers. Among the publications issued by the Commission is a Manual on 
Geodetic Control Surveys, in English and Spanish. Training films on Levelling 
for Topographic Mapping and on Traverse for Topographic Mapping are in 
preparation. 

The Commission on Geography held its first meeting in October 1949, under the 
auspices of the Brazilian Government. On the basis of recommendations of the 
member governments, the Commission, through its headquarters staff and five 
committees, is securing basic geographic information for economic development 
by initiating and coordinating projects on colonization and settlement; areas 
suitable for immigration; food distribution and marketing; and the opening up of 
problem areas through transportation. The Commission staff issues the Geo- 
graphic Review. This publication, which has appeared since 1940, serves as the 
regular organ for both Cartography and Geography. 

The Commission on History, under the sponsorship of Mexico, has during the 
past year contracted for and supervised the execution of country-by-country 
studies on American missions in European archives (nine completed); methods 
employed in the teaching of history and subject matter covered (five completed) ; 
reports on legislative and other measures to protect and conserve historical 
monuments (two completed); and studies on source material for the writing of 
history. Five publications on the United States, prepared by United States 
experts, have appeared since 1949. The Commission staff issues two regular 
periodical publications of the Institute, Review of History and Review of Anthro- 
pology, both founded in the late 1930's. 

One of the major tasks of the Institute during 1950 was planning for the Fifth 
General Assembly held in Santiago, Chile, in October. At this conference some 
significant changes were made in the statutes of the Institute and important 
decisions taken in the three substantive fields. Revision of the statutes centered 
around the adoption of a new budget procedure, under which the budget of the 
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Institute and the Commissions are to be consolidated; approval of a new scale of 
contributions to finance the consolidated budget; adoption of financial regula- 
tions. The significant substantive decisions were— 

(a) The adoption of international standards, modeled upon those of the United 
States, for geodetic and geomagnetic surveys, topographic maps, hydrographic 
and aeronautical charts. International acceptance of these standards are a direct 
contribution to the hemisphere defense program; 

(b) Plans for a land-use classification survey in every country whose results will, 
in many instances for the first time, provide a factual basis for Government 
planning for economic development; 

(c) Intensification of the survey and evaluation of natural resources including 
minerals and fuel deposits; and 

(d) The adoption of a coordinated plan for the modernization of national 
archives. 

Pan AMERICAN Rattway Conaress ASSOCIATION 


The purpose of the association, as stated in its charter, is “to promote the 
development and progress of railways in the American Continent.’”’? This aim is 
carried out through periodic conferences, publication of a bimonthly bulletin, 
correspondence, and liaison between national commissions. 

During the past year the small staff of the association concentrated its efforts on 
preparations for the Seventh Pan American Railway Congress, held in Mexico 
City in October 1950. The substantive agenda of the conference called for con- 
sideration of six broad topics: Construction, Maintenance, and Repair of Tracks 
and Right-of-Way; Operation of Locomotives and Cars; Traffie Accidents; 
Legislation, Administration, and Transport Coordination; Accounting, Statistics, 
and Tariffs; Personnel Problems. Over 200 papers dealing with each of these 
topics were presented and discussed. During the course of the coming year a 
major task of the secretariat will be to have these papers printed and distributed 
to the states, railroads, and railroad-equipment concerns which are members. 


PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 


The Pan American Sanitary Bureau is the inter-American health organization 
concerned with public health problems of the Western Hemisphere. When it 
was organized in 1902 its activities were limited principally to problems connected 
with health conditions in ports and harbors. During the past 48 years, however, 
the extent and importance of the Bureau’s activities have been steadily growing 
until today it is performing a variety of public health services for the various 
Latin-American countries and is also serving as the regional office in the Western 
Hemisphere of the World Health Organization. 

Because transmissible diseases are still widespread in many parts of the world, 
it has continued to be necessary for countries to rely upon quarantine practices 
to prevent the introduction of such diseases from abroad. The speed of modern 
transportation has, however, lessened the effectiveness of the quarantine tech- 
nique as a means of protection. Nowadays airplanes often carry passengers from 
one country to another in less time than it takes for disease symptoms to become 
evident. Therefore, although the Bureau has continued to be concerned with 
port and harbor health problems, with quarantine requirements, and with the 
speedy transmission of information about the existence of pestilential diseases 
throughout the hemisphere, its activities have been broadened to include pro- 
grams aimed at the eradication of diseases at their source. 

Accordingly, the Bureau has, during the past vear, continued the program it 
has been carrying on in such countries as Brazil, Paraguay, Uruguay, and Peru, 
aimed at eradicating from the whole continent the Aédes aegypti mosquito, the 
carrier of urban yellow fever. The importance of this eradication effort was 
underlined when yellow fever broke out in Panama recently for the first time in 
many years. As a related activity, the Bureau is also endeavoring to increase 
the supply of yellow-fever vaccine. 

Another program which has been receiving priority attention in such countries 
as Colombia, Ecuador, Mexico, and Peru with the Bureau’s assistance, has been 
directed at smallpox control. The program covers promotion of the production 
of an adequate supply of vaccine, and the demonstration of modern methods for 
its transportation, conservation and use in Nation-wide antismallpox campaigns. 

A typhus-control project in Guatemala has been continued and efforts are 
being made to develop a coordinated heimspheric program against this disease 
which would include epidemiological studies, the evaluation of control methods 
and techniques used, etc. The Bureau, with the financial assistance of the 
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United Nations International Children’s Emergeney Fund, is also cooperating 
with Peru and Bolivia in typhus-control programs. 

A similar program has been developing against Chagas disease, to include studies 
of the insect vector, of the possible use of inseeticides, ete. The Bureau has just 
completed a 4-month survey of this disease and related problems in Mexico and 
Central and South America. 

Onchocerciasis, a disease earlier known only in Africa and not detected in the 
Americas until 1915, when it was discovered in Guatemala, has since been found 
also in Mexico and Venezuela. Transmitted by flies, this disease may lead to 
blindness. At the present time the Bureau is stimulating epidemiological research 
and a study of the most effective methods of treatment. In connection with this 
latter aspect the Bureau during the past year organized a cooperative pilot project 
in conjunction with the Guatemalan Health Department for the purpose of con- 
ducting a controlled test using Suramin, which has so far been found to be the 
most effective drug against this disease. Results will be evaluated over a 2-year 
period. In an extension of this effort, it has been agreed that the Guatemalan 
center would become a training headquarters for personnel from Mexico and 
Venezuela, who will later carry on further research in their own countries. 

The Bureau has, in addition, been carrying forward the various World Health 
Organization programs in the Western Hemisphere. Among these are the BCG 
antituberculosis vaccination campaign, conducted as a joint enterprise of the 
World Health Organization, United Nations International Children’s Emergency 
Fund, and the Scandinavian Red Cross Societies; a malaria-control program in 
Paraguay; a program of yaws eradication in Haiti; assistance to Brazil, Chile, and 
Colombia in diphtheria and whooping cough immunization, carried on with he 
aid of UNICEF supplies; and an antirabies campaign, in cooperation with the 
United States and Mexican Governments, involving mass vaccination of dogs. 
The Bureau also administers fellowships granted by the World Health Organiza- 
tion in the Western Hemisphere. 





Pan AMERICAN UNION 


The Pan American Union, which under the Charter of the Organization of 
American States is General Secretariat and Permanent Central Organ of the 
Organization, during 1950 carried forward its work of promoting the economic, 
social, juridical, and cultural relations among the 21 American states members. 

In implementation of the peace and security functions of the OAS, the Council, 
acting provisionally as Organ of Consultation, during 1950 took action with 
respect to disputes between countries in the Caribbean area. An investigating 
committee found that certain governments had tolerated or supported actions 
which were contrary to inter-American treaties. The Organ of Consultation re- 
quested the governments concerned to take immediate steps to prevent official 
aid heing given subversive movements, to control illegal traffic in arms, and to 
avoid systematic and hostile propaganda. These cases were a test of the OAS 
system for maintenance of peace, and the OAS action, in addition to relieving 
intergovernmental tensions in the area, established precedents of the greatest 
importance for the preservation of friendly relations among the American 
Republics. 

The Council of the OAS has continued studving both inter-American and other 
international organizations, on the basis of documentation supplied by the Union 
to determine the relations which should be established between them and the 
OAS. The Charter provides that OAS agencies, in establishing cooperative rela- 
tions with international organizations to coordinate activities or perform regional 
functions, shall maintain their identity in the OAS. Agreements were concluded 
with ILO and UNESCO providing for consultation in matters of common interest, 
through exchange of information about activities, plans, and reciprocal representa- 
tion at meetings. The Union is now negotiating with FAO the cooperative rela- 
tions to be established between the latter and OAS. The Council found that the 
Inter-American Indian Institute and the Inter-American Commission of Women 
were “inter-American specialized organizations’? and approved agreements to be 
concluded with them. Recommendations were made concerning the budgets of 
three agencies already in this category: Pan American Institute of Geography and 
History; American International Institute for the Protection of Childhood; and 
Pan American Sanitary Organization. In addition, the Council has officially 
brought to an end inactive inter-American agencies: Inter-American Trade- Mark 
Bureau, six separate committees for the codification of international law, Pan 
American Bureau of Eugenics and Homiculture, Permanent American Aero- 
nautical Commission, and Pan American Railway Committee. In an important 
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decision, the Council recognized that an excessive number of official and semi- 
official organizations is both a burden on the governments and also may impede 
the realization of their aims, and resolved that, before planning new inter-American 
organizations, it should be confirmed that no existing organization is performing 
the intended functions. The Council is at present working out cooperative rela- 
tionships with the numerous semiofficial and private organizations interested in 
the objectives of the OAS. 

The Union’s activities are carried out through its three substantive departments 
by the issuance of publications, sponsorship of inter-American meetings, and 
direct contacts throughout the hemisphere. 

The Department of International Law and Organization published: Inter- 
American Judicial Yearbook for 1949, surveying the development of international 
law in the hemisphere; the Annals of the Organization of American States, a 
quarterly issued in the four official languages of the Organization, containing 
official documents such as final acts of inter-American conferences, inter-American 
treaties, and resolutions of the Council; and the Status of the Pan American 
Treaties and Conventions, a biannual publication giving the existing status of 
signatures, ratifications, and reservations to all inter-American treaties. Studies 
on copyright protection, laws affecting business, and the Constitutions of the 
Americas are in progress. 

The first meeting of the Inter-American Council of Jurists was held in Rio de 
Janeiro in May—June, 1950. The Department of Law and Organization prepared 
the Delegates’ Handbook containing the background information on each subject 
on the agenda and draft documents for consideration. The final act and the 
report of the Executive Secretary on the results of the Council meeting were later 
published. The Inter-American Juridical Committee in Rio de Janeiro, perman- 
ent committee of the Council, whose expenses are met by the Union, is currently 
studying such topics as the codification and development of international law and 
promotion of uniformity of laws, the system of territorial waters and related 
questions, uniform rules on the sale of personal property, international cooperation 
in judicial actions, and reservations to multilateral treaties. 

The Department of Economic and Social Affairs serves as Secretariat of the 
Inter-American Economie and Social Council, providing the technical and 
administrative services required by that Council and its Commissions. It 
organized the Special Meeting of the Inter-American Economie and Social 
Council, held at the Pan American Union in March and April 1950, to draw up a 
program of technical cooperation of the Organization of American States. 

The Division of Agriculture and Conservation sought the improvement of 
production methods in a wide range of products by an expanded research program 
in cooperation with the Inter-American Institute of Agricultural Sciences. This 
expanded research program resulted in better production methods and the im- 
provement of fibers, cacao, vegetable fats and oils, corn, and coffee. In coopera- 
tion with FAQ, plans for improving land-use practices have been developed. 
Documentation was prepared for the Fourth Inter-American Conference on 
Agriculture held at Montevideo in December 1950, including a report on action 
taken to give effect to the resolutions of the Third Conference and reports on 
conservation, commodities, and production and trade statisties. 

The agreement whereby the technical staff of the Inter-American Statistical 
Institute was constituted as the Division of Statistics entered into effeet on 
July 1, 1950. During 1950 the Division of Statistics worked largely on the 
implementation and exceution of decisions of the Second Inter-American Sta- 
tistical Congress and the publications of the Institute’s bulletin, Estadistiea. 

The Section on Housing and City Planning gave technical advice to several 
municipalities in Central America. Publications on housing development and 
city planning were issued on Costa Riea, Guatemala, and El] Salvador. 

The first of three seminars on social affairs convened at Quito, Ecuador, in 
May 1950, while the second met at San Salvador in November of that year. The 
seminars, in round-table discussions directed by staff members of the Division 
of Labor and Social Affairs, covered four specific fields: Social work processes, 
cooperatives, housing and city planning, and worker’s education. The underlying 
idea of the seminars is to promote the demoeratic way of life by encouraging 
private initiative and organized participation in community life. 

Economie research carried on by the Union included a comprehensive report 
on Economie Conditions and Problems of Development in Latin America and 
a study on Effects of Currency Devaluation on Latin-American Exports, as well 
as a series of technical reports on the legal and economic status of foreign invest- 
ments in particular countries. A mission drawn from the Union's Travel Division 
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and the United States Department of Commerce conferred with officials of 10 
South American countries to stimulate tourist travel. 

The Department of Cultural Affairs, whose Director serves as Executive 
Secretary of the Inter-American Cultural Council, is preparing for the first 
meeting of the Council, scheduled for Mexico City in September 1951. Papers 
being prepared for this meeting include two subjects of major interest: Intensifi- 
eation of national literacy campaigns, and problems of the organization and 
scope of public libraries. 

The Division of Education, operating through four sections (primary, secondary , 
and vocational education, and exchange of persons) is concentrating its efforts 
for the present on combating illiteracy. A Latin-American Fundamental Educa- 
tion Center has been established in Mexico, under the joint sponsorship of OAS 
and UNESCO, to train selected teachers and develop models of suitable teaching 
materials. A Seminar on Primary Education was held in September 1950 at 
Montevideo, under the auspices of the OAS, UNESCO, and the Government of 
Uruguay. Seminars on vocational and secondary education are in preparation. 
Through the exchange service, students were advised of study and scholarship 
opportunities in other countries. 

The Columbus Library of the Union revised its public catalog to conform to 
modern library and bibliographical practices and initiated publication of a monthly 
list of acquisitions. The Library now totals over 150,000 cataloged publications 
and an equal number of periodicals, and is a valuable center for research. The 
library issues a bibliographical publication, the Inter-American Review of Bibli- 
ography. Plans are under way to establish closer relations between the Columbus 
Memorial Library and Latin-American libraries, librarians, and library associa- 
tions. 

In addition to the publications mentioned above, the Pan American Union's 
various technical offices have issued a large number of special publications to 
disseminate information on economic, social, and cultural developments in the 
several member countries. In the American Nations Series, booklets were printed 
on Bolivia, Cuba, Ecuador, and Uruguay. The manuscripts for Chile, Paraguay, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, and Guatemaie are in final preparation. 
Know the Americas, a weekly news service on countries of Latin America, was 
inaugurated during the year. It is sent to some 400 United States newspapers. 
The Union’s monthly publication, Americas, now has a combined hemispheric 
circulation in English, Spanish, and Portuguese of over 20,000. 

The budget of the Pan American Union, pursuant to a decision of the Ninth 
International Conference of American States, Bogota, 1948, includes the expenses 
of the Inter-American Defense Board, located in Washington. The Board has 
worked during the year on several matters of important military interest to the 
American Governments. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION FOR THE PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION 


The Interparliamentary Union was established in 1889. The United States, 
although represented at the first conference in that year, did not attend annual 
conferences until 1899. The membership of the Interparliamentary Union is 
unique in that it is composed of national groups, which in turn consist of members 
of the respective national legislatures. All Members of the Congress are auto- 
matically members of the American group. 

American membership provides an opportunity for many Senators and Congress- 
men to meet with their opposite numbers from other national legislatures to 
discuss matters of fundamental importance in the field of international relations. 

The last conference was held in Dublin in September 1950. In addition to 
those from the United States, legislators were present from Argentina, Austria, 
Belgium, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, Denmark, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Iceland, India, Iran, Iraq, Ireland, Israel, Italy, Lebanon, Luxem- 
burg, Monaco, Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, Philippines, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Syria, Thailand, Turkey, and Yugoslavia. The American Delega- 
tion was composed of Senators Brewster, Pepper, and Alexander Smith, and 
Congressmen Cooley, Boggs, Gore, Poage, and Talle. 

The four major questions on the agenda were (1) unequal treaties, (2) the 
teaching of history, (3) the participation of indigenous populations in deliberative 
assemblies, and (4) the protection of children. Senator Brewster was elected the 
vice president of the conference. 

The membership of the United States in the Interparliamentary Union is 
advantageous to the United States because the annual conferences provide 8 
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vital and influential forum where the opinion of a number of American Senators 
and Congressmen on matters of international significance may be informally 
expressed. The exchange of views afforded by such gatherings provides a 
splendid opportunity for the American viewpoint to be presented to an influential 
and important audience. 

Care SparRTEL LIGHT 


During 1950 the Cape Spartel Light, which gives protection to ships navigating 
through the Straits of Gibraltar, was in operation for approximately 4,500 hours 
without any operational failures and the foghorn functioned perfectly during the 
almost 100 hours it was operating. 

The International Commission which manages the operation of the light, in 1950 
authorized certain repairs which had previously been postponed during the war 
period aud immediately thereafter due to the lack of materials. The.1950 budget 
included amounts for rebuilding the terraces; repainting the pylons of the radio 
beacon; improving existing fencing around the lighthouse; and repairing the living 
quarters for personnel who will operate the radio aid to navigation. 

During 1951 the radio aid to navigation will be installed. The present equip- 
men., which is outmoded and not operating, will be completely replaced by modern 
radio equipment. Further, the Commission has decided to proceed at once with 
the installation of a high-tension power line leading from the Tangier network to 
a transformer to be placed at the Cape Spartel site. In order to finance this latter 
work, each Member on the Commission has been assessed 350,000 Moroccan franes 
in addition to its regular 1951 quota. 

Other work planned for 1951 ineludes the replacement of the coding systems of 
the Diesel engine which supplies the power for the foghorn and the improvement of 
the buildings, grounds, technical equipment, and quarters for operating personnel. 


CARIBBEAN COMMISSION 


In assessing the work program and effectiveness of the Caribbean Commission, 
it should be borne in mind that it is essentially a consultative and advisory body 
to the four member Governments established for the purpose of promoting eco- 
nomic and social advancement of the peoples of the area. The United States Sec- 
tion of the Commission assumes leadership and acts as a spark plug in urging the 
other member Governments—France, Great Britain, and the Netherlands—to 
improve the economic and social conditions of their colonies by cooperating with 
the United States on regional projects. The following projects for the year 1951 
are illustrative but not all inclusive of the broad scope of the Commission’s present. 
activities. 

The Commission has granted a sum of $5,000 to the British Commonwealth 
Bureau of Biological Control to make the services of its Trinidad station available 
to all territories of the Caribbean area, including Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands of the United States for the purpose of controlling insect pests throughout 
the region. 

A Caribbean Tourist Development Association is expected to be established 
with the assistance of the Commission this year to develop hotels, provide in- 
creased transportation, attract capital to the area, and promote the Caribbean as 
a year-round recreational area. Members of the association will be local tourist 
bureaus. The association will be financed entirely by local government funds. 

In cooperation with the International Meteorological Organization, the Com- 
mission will continue to sponsor meetings of telecommunications and meteorologi- 
cal experts in the eastern Caribbean to develop further a hurricane warning system 
which, in effect, is a hurricane warning protection system for the eastern seaboard 
of the United States. 

The Commission will select 40 qualified students throughout the Caribbean to 
receive scholarships to study industrial crafts at the University of Puerto Rico. 
This program will result in forming a corps of trained technicians in the region 
and will serve to demonstrate United States know-how and the progressive policy 
of the United States in its own Territories. 

The Commission is taking further steps to meet the demands of the people in 
the area for technical knowledge It has a well-developed program of technical 
meetings in which experts from the outside meet with local people to assess ter- 
ritorial needs and to exchange information on latest advances in research and 
procedures. Three such meetings were held in 1950 on animal husbandry, soil 
science, and the collection of trade statistics. Two are being held in 1951, one 
on rural cooperatives which is jointly sponsored by the Caribbean Commission 
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and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United Nations, and one on 
industrial development. 

The West Indian Conference, an auxiliary body of the Commission, meets 
every 2 vears and discusses at each meeting some phase of economic or social 
development. The broad subject of Agricultural Problems of the Caribbean 
was the subject of the most recent conference. The program of this conference 
included such topics as soil conservation and fertility, marketing, agricultural 
credit, rural education, extension work, andrural housing. As the result of the 
recommendations formulated by this conference, it is expected that in 195! 
projects having application on a regional basis will be developed for the benefit 
of the entire area. For example, it is planned that pilot projects will be estab- 
lished on two islands which will serve to demonstrate land improvement to the 
entire area with emphasis on such subjects as cropping systems, pasture and 
forestry, management, drainage, and irrigation. 

The Commission performs important functions for disseminating technical 
and statistical information. Its Market Analysis Service provides information to 
producers and exporters in the area; the Animal Diseases Reporting Service is 
recognized as a valuable means for preventing the introduction of dangerous 
diseases. A technical specialist at Commission headquarters receives reports 
from all cooperating territories and sends out cabled warnings of epidemiological 
information on diseases of animals to all territories which may be endangered by 
an outbreak of disease. i 

The Commission has a film-lending library of some 100 films devoted pri- 
marily to health and agricultural topics. Films are loaned to local governments 
free of charge for educational purposes and are booked 2 vears in advance. 

The Commission has devoted attention to industrial diversification in the area, 
and in this connection has published a report on the Industrial Utilization of 
Sugarcane Byproducts. 

The Caribbean Commission since the war has shown marked progress and made 
significant contributions toward the economic and social improvement of the 
6,000,000 people of this area. Should war come to the area and the United 
States again have to assume responsibility for the security and welfare of these 
people of the Caribbean, participation by the United States in the Commission 
and its long-range program for economie and social betterment will provide the 
basis for leadership and cooperation, and strengthen the position of the United 
States in this nearby strategic area, 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF THE PERMANENT CoUurRT OF ARBITRATION 


The International Bureau of the Permanent Court of Arbitration was estab- 
lished under the terms of the Hague Conventions for the Pacifie Settlement 
International Disputes of 1899 and 1907. This Bureau acts as the registry of 
the Permanent Court; it is also the channel for communications relative to the 
meetings of the Court and conducts all of its administrative affairs. 

The International Bureau is managed by an Administrative Council, which is 
composed of the Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Netherlands, who acts as 
president, and of the diplomatic representatives accredited to The Hague by the 
parties to one or both of the Hague Conventions. 

The budget of the International Bureau is adopted by the Administrative 
Council after examination by its financial committee. The annual expenses of 
the Bureau are financed entirely by contributions from the Parties to the Con- 
ventions while the expenses of a tribunal of the Permanent Court are met by the 
parties to the case at issue. 

There are two main aspects of the relationship between the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration and the United Nations Organization. In the first place, the 
Charter of the United Nations recognizes the resort to arbitral procedures as one 
of the primary methods for achieving the pacific settlement of international 
disputes. Article 33 of the charter provides that “the parties to any dispute, the 
continuance of which is likely to endanger the maintenance of international peace 
and security, shall, first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, enquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
ments, or other peaceful means of their own choice.” The Security Council, 
moreover, is directed, when it deems necessary, to call upon the parties to settle 
their disputes by such means. 

The second aspect of this relationship relates to the machinery created by the 
statute of the International Court of Justice for the nomination of candidates for 
members of the Court. It is the function of the national groups in the Permanent 
Court of Arbitration to nominate qualified persons as candidates. (In the case 
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of members of the United Nations not represented in the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration, candidates are nominated by national groups appointed for this 
purpose.) From the list of persons so nominated, the General Assembly and the 
Security Council, acting independently, elect the members of the Court. 


[INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


The International Union for the Protection of Industrial Property was estab- 
lished to assure international protection of rights in industrial property, including 
patents, industrial designs, trade-marks, commercial names and indications of 
origin; and to repress unfair competition. 

The Bureau of the Union has the following major functions, as established by 
the convention: 

1. To centralize and publish information relating to the protection of industrial 
property, to make a study of all matters of common utility to the Union, and to 
prepare a periodical paper concerning matters of interest to the Union; 

2. To hold itself at the service of members of the Union in order to supply them 
with any special information they may need on questions relating to the interna- 
tional system of industry property ; 

3. To prepare for and to record the periodical conferences which revise the 
convention; ’ 

4. To carry on legal consultations relating to these matters; and 

5. To register trade-marks. (It should be noted that this activity is carried on 
under the terms of the Madrid arrangement of 1891, to which the United States 
is not a party, and that the United States is not assessed for this activity.) 

The Bureau benefits American interests by administering the International 
Convention for the Protection of Industrial Property. Under this convention, 
American inventors and manufacturers are assured rights and advantages in the 
member countries of the Union, with respect to industrial property (particularly 
patents and trade-marks), equal to those which these countries grant to their own 
nations] under their laws. In all of the contracting states, inventors and manufac- 
turers enjoy the same legal remedies against infringement as are extended by these 
countries to their own nationals. American inventors and manufacturers also are 
benefited greatly by the special rights and advantages which the convention speci- 
fically recognizes, defines, and delimits. The Bureau benefits the United States 
and world trade by serving as a clearinghouse for information and trade-mark 
laws, by making the necessary preparations for periodic revision of the provisions 
of the convention, by encouraging adherences to the convention and by otherwise 
furthering the international protection of industrial property. While it is not 
expected that a new conference on revision of the prevent convention will be held 
until 1954, it is understood that a snecial conference to consider a new arrangement 
for the international registration of trade-marks will be held in 1952. The Patent 
Office is the ageneyv of the United States Government which is most concerned 
with the work of the Organization. 


INTERNATIONAL UNION FOR THE PUBLICATION OF CuUsTOMS TARIFFS 


The International Union for the Publication of Customs Tariffs was founded 
in 1890 for the purpose of translating and publishing at common expense the 
customs tariffs of the various states for dissemination to the member govern- 
ments. 

The Union maintains a Bureau at Brussels under the management of the Belgian 
Government. As a basis for the reciprocal interchange of tariff information, the 
member governments supply the Bureau with copies of their customs laws and 
tariffs and the instructions concerning their application. This information is 
then issued in English, French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 

The information collected and disseminated by the Union is useful not only to 
the Government of the United States but also to commercial and other interests 
which need current customs information from around the world. The United 
States supports the Union because it is an efficient and inexpensive way to obtain 
such useful information. 

No regular conferences are held, although a special meeting was called in De- 
cember 1949, to amend the financial provisions of the Convention of 1890 which 
established the Bureau. The work of the Bureau during the past year has been 
& continuation of its work of previous years. It centers around the publication 
of the International Customs Journal. During the fiseal year 1949-50 new edi- 
tions of the Journal brought out the revised tariffs of Brazil, Chile, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Great Britain, Liberia, Norway, and Paraguay. Supplements appeared 
for Benelux, Canada, Chile, Czechoslovakia, Ethiopia, French West Africa, 
Germany, Indonesia, Iraq, Portugal, Sweden, Switzerland, and Venezuela. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


World-wide standardization of basic units of weights and measures is th: 
primary objective of the International Bureau of Weights and Measures whic): 
has been effectively functioning since 1875. The results of the Bureau’s work 
are so much a part of our everyday life that little thought is given to how th: 
essential and continual process of improving measurements in technical fields i- 
carried on. Though very small, with a staff of only 16, this Bureau serves as a 
research center in the sphere of weights and measures for the whole world. Origin- 
ally concerned only with traditional measures and distances, since 1921 the 
Bureau has had jurisdiction over electrical units and standards. 

There is no end to the quest for greater accuracy and standardization of weights 
and measures. Currently, the Bureau is working on a proposal to establish a 
more permanent basis for our measurements for length and dimensions. The 
present basis is a set of platinum-iridium meter bars, from which our own yard 
is derived. It is proposed to substitute for the meter bars measurement wit! 
light waves. Since light waves do not change, it is believed that they would 
furnish a more precise basis for the years and centuries to come. This proposa!| 
requires further experimentation. 

In this connection, it is interesting to realize that the Bureau is the custodian 
of the “prototype” international standards of length and mass, the international! 
meter and the international kilogram. Among its functions is the periodi¢e com- 
parison of national standards, including those of the United States, with these 
international prototypes. The standards of length and mass used at the Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards in Washington are actual copies of those stored in th: 
International Bureau at Sévres and are periodically compared with them. 

Having established an international scientific scale of temperature covering 
the range from liquid air to the highest temperatures used in industry, the Bureau 
continues to strive for still higher accuracy in measurement of all sorts of tem- 
perature. Another matter with which the Bureau is particularly concerned is 
that of getting better agreement in methods of measurement in the fields of 
electricity and light. 


INTERNATIONAL CoUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC UNIONS AND AssocIATED UNIoNs 7 


The International Council of Scientific Unions, establishrd in 1919, performs 
functions of great value to scientific groups—both private and governmental— in 
organizing and conducting international meetings of scientists; coordinating world- 
wide projects which depend on the cooperation of many governments; and serving 
as the clearinghouse and organizer in the production and exchange of publications 
containing information essential to the ordinary progress of scientific endeavor 
The Council works through a triennial assembly which performs an importan! 
function in facilitating the interchange of scientific opinion on the highest leve! 
and in obtaining agreements on standardizing procedures for various projects. 

The basic constructive work is carried on by the constituent Unions of the 
Council for which the latter serves as a focal point and on whose behalf it main- 
tains liaison with UNESCO. The constituent Unions to which the United States 
Government contributes are the following: 

International Astronomical Union 

International Union of Geodesy and Geophysics 
International Scientific Radio Union 
International Union of Chemistry 

International Geographical Union 

International Union of Pure and Applied Physics 
International Union of Biological Sciences 
International Union of Crystallography 

The Council publishes the proceedings of each triennial General Assembly, and 
concise reports on the activities of its unions. The individual unions publish tl. 
proceedings of their general assemblies in greater detail and in addition maintai: 
series of bulletins and reports. By way of example, the International Union of 
Geodesy and Geophysies produces a series of publications in each of its constit 
uent fields containing important technical material on seismology, meteorology, 
comparisons of magnetic standards, analyses of terrestrial magnetic observa 
tions and tidal reports. It also publishes bibliographies and bulletins such as 
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the Geodetic Bulletin containing scientific articles on geodesy and synopses of 
important works published in the various countries. 

Contributions advanced by governments to the Council and its constituent 
unions assist these bodies to carry on investigations and meetings in their sub- 
ject fields and especially to defray the cost of publishing results of research. 
They are not contributions in the sense of our contributions to other more highly 
organized international organizations, since the unions are not organizations with 
staffs, but really the framework through which scientifie groups can work together 
and coordinate their individual and often scattered efforts into a constructive 
and organized whole. 

Under a formal agreement between UNESCO and the Council, adopted in 
1946, UNESCO has made grants-in-aid to the Council and its unions for various 
projects in the field of science. 





INTERNATIONAL HyproGrRAPHIC BUREAU 


The Internetional Hydrographic Bureau provides a forum and focal point for 
technicians dealing with diverse activities in the field of hydrography, and main- 
tains a continuous program of study, research, development and publication re- 
lating to this highiy technical subject. 

The Bureau serves to develop a mutual relationship among scientists of the 
member governments, representing the major maritime nations, and furtner, sets 
an effective pattern of relationsnips with nonmember governments; it provides 
officials of the United States Navy Hydrographic Office with access to pertinent 
materials prepared in the hydrographic offices of other governments and with a 
ready entry into these offices. But for the continuing activities of the Bureau, 
it would be necessary for this government to interest other national hydrographic 
offices on an individual basis in the benefits of mutual exchange of materials, 
Accordingly, United States hydrographic operations are decidedly accelerated 
and facilitated by the maintenance of the Bureau’s functions. 

Through the services of the Bureau, the results of technical research are effi- 
ciently disseminated, and high levels of technical endeavor are maintained by 
technicians within all maritime governments who are awere of the extensive use 
of their studies on an international scale. 

The International Hydrographic Bureau is the only organization undertaking 
the development of uniform specifications and terminology in the field of hydrog- 
raphy and disseminating this information on an international scale. Its research, 
development, and publication activities in 1950, which are indicative of the con- 
tinuing program of the Bureau in 1951 and 1952, ineluded— 

Preparation of Manual of Symbols and Glossary of Nautical Terms and Ab- 
breviations; 

Revision of standardized Manual of Signs and Abbreviations; 

Formulation of new suggestions for charting swept (wire-dragged) areas; 

Publication of part IV of a series of special publications listing geographical 
positions; 

Collection of materi: ls for the purpose of accurately charting oceanic islands 
and dangers; 

Collation of oceanie soundings and the plotting of these on comprehensive 
charts: 

Completion of third edition of General Bathymetric Chart of the Oceans, and 
revision of numerous new charts and current editions of charts: 

Circulation of a revised edition of a publication regarding limits of oceans and 
Seas; 

Preparation of illustrated listings of navigation lights and receipt of approval 
from members for an international numbering system for lights and important 
aids to navigation: 

Review of tide tables and lists of harmonie constants received from individual 
hydrographie offices; dissemination of descriptive material on echo-sounding in- 
struments and new radar and photogrammetry equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL WHALING COMMISSION 


The International Whaling Commission was established pursuant to the Inter- 
national Convention for the Regulation of Whaling, signed at Washington under 
date of December 2, 1946. The United States and 15 other countries are parties 
to this convention; namely, Australia, Brazil, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, 
Mexico, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Panama, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and the United Kingdom. 
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This convention entered into foree on November 10, 1948, and the Internationa! 
Whaling Commission was organized at its first meeting in London in May 1949. 
The purpose underlying the convention is the international regulation of whaling 
operations of the contracting governments to the end that the whale stocks will be 
conserved and maintained on a sustained-yield basis, thus assuring the perpetuation 
of this valuable natural resource. For this purpose the convention sets forth 
regulations respecting (a) the total number of whales which.may be taken annually ; 
(6) protected and unprotected species; (c) open and closed seasons and waters; 
(d) size limits for each species; and (e) catch returns and other statistical and 
biological data, It is the function of the International Whaling Commission to 
reconsider these whaling regulations annually, or more often if necessary, and in 
the light of the results of the preceding whaling season to make such amendments 
to them as are necessary to achieve the objectives of the Whaling Convention. 

The United States whaling industry is insignificant in size. The whale-con- 
servation program is, however, of concern to the United States inasmuch as the 
success or failure of that program will have an important bearing on the future 
food supply abroad. In the last Antaretie whaling season (1950), 316,000 
metric tons of edible whale fats and oils were produced. Most of this was 
converted into margarine and-cooking fats for European consumption. 

The 1946 Whaling Convention has been an outstanding success to date. Until 
the international whaling regulations entered into force, the stocks of whales were 
declining so rapidly that continued commercial whaling was endangered. Now, 
however, this downward trend has been arrested and the fisherv is being exploited 
on @ sustained-vield basis. Furthermore, there are prospeets for building up the 
herds to an even greater vield of whale products, provided the states in interest 
continue to support this program. 


INTERNATIONAL WHEAT CoUNCIL 


The stated objectives of the International Wheat. Agreement are ‘“‘to insure 
supplies of wheat to importing countries and markets for wheat to exporting 
countries at equitable and stable prices.’’ To this end the agreement pledges 
exporting countries to provide specified quantities of wheat to importing coun- 
tries upon demand at the maximum of a stated range of prices and the importing 
countries to buy specified quantities at the minimum of the range. - Quotas are 


not linked to specific sources and destinations but each quota represents the total 
to be exported in aggregate by a supplying country to all of the importing coun- 
tries or to be bought by an importing country from the exporting countries in 
aggregate. 

Membership in the agreement has increased from the 38 countries which signed 
and subsequently also ratified the agreement to 45 at present. Almost all impor- 
tant wheat-importing countries now are members. By quota increases and acces- 
sions, the quantity of wheat covered by the agreement increased from 456,283,000 
bushels to 525,104,000 before the end of the first year of the agreement and reached 
556,000,000 by the middle of the second year (1950-51). Although wheat was 
sold at the maximum price under the agreement and importing countries were not 
obligated to buy, they actually took 432,000,000 bushels under the agreement 
during the first year, or 53 percent of the wheat which moved that vear in inter- 
national trade. Indications are that the importing countries are this year pre- 
pared to purchase virtually the entire quantity, which will account for about 
two-thirds of the world trade in wheat. 

The agreement is thus performing a noteworthy service in stabilizing the price 
of one of the world’s key commodities and has contributed in important measure 
to restoring the food economy of Western Europe and other areas. The assur- 
ance the agreement gives to importing countries of adequate supplies at reason- 
able prices enables them to refrain from undue and uneconomic expansion of 
domestic production and to rely in great part upon imports, devoting more of 
their land to more remunerative uses. For the exporting countries the guaran- 
teed export market at the minimum price has afforded the needed security and 
permitted intelligent planning of production. For the United States the relatively 
large share in the agreement of 248,000,000 bushels, or 44.6 percent of the total, 
constitutes a recognition of this country’s claim to a sizable share of the world 
wheat market. 

The International Wheat Conference of 1949, in drafting the agreement, and 
the International Wheat Council, in applying its provisions and working out rules 
of procedure and a mechanism for administering and operating the agreement 
have foreseen in great part the problems which had to be met. Effective methods 
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and procedures have been devised for recording transactions under the agreement 
and keeping member countries informed concerning sales and quota balances. 
This work is carried out by a Secretary and permanent Secretariat. The Coun- 
cil’s Executive Committee, to which it has delegated appropriate powers, meets 
frequently to carry on the regular business of administering the agreement. Im- 
portant issues are dealt with by the Council in at least two sessions annually. 










NORTHWEST ATLANTIC FISHERIES COMMISSION 


The Northwest Atlantie Fisheries Commission is a new organization, established 
by a convention between the United States and nine other countries whose na- 
tionals participate in the fisheries of the Northwest Atlantic Ocean, These fisheries, 
which consist chiefly of cod, flatfish, and rosefish, have shown signs of depletion. 
On their continued maintenance depends the welfare of a large portion of the 
New England fishing industry which has already suffered from the decline in 
productivity of certain of the fisheries. 

The signatory countries, Canada, Denmark, France, Iceland, Italy, Norway, 
Portugal, Spain, United Kingdom, and the United States, will work cooperatively 
to establish the causes of the decline and to take corrective measures. The 
scientific investigations will be undertaken by the individual member govern- 
ments and the results will be reported to the Commission, which will then recom- 
mend conservation measures to the governments. International action is neces- 
sary for the protection of these fisheries inasmuch as the action of any one govern- 
ment in imposing regulatory controls on its nationals would be nullified by non- 
observance of those regulations by nationals of another country. 

Five nations have ratified the convention— United States, United Kingdom, 
Canada, Iceland, and Denmark. Norway, France, and Portugal have indicated 
that they hope to ratify in the very near future The United States plans to 
hold the first meeting of the Commission in Washington beginning April 2, 1951. 

This first meeting of the Commission will be concerned primarily with matters 
of organization. The site of its headquarters, which is to be in North America, 
will be selected, and consideration will be given to choosing a qualified person to 
serve as executive secretary, heading a small staff. The initial program of work 
will be adopted. ; 

In 1945, the latest year for which complete figures are available, the New 
England offshore fishing industry consisted of 586 vessels employing 4,640 fisher- 
men, and 140 fish-processing plants gave employment to 6,300 shore workers. 
The value of the catch to the fishermen, in that year, was $33 million. 

Now that there is a prospect of effective regulation of these fisheries, the Fish 
and Wildlife Service plans to expand its investigation program in the area in order 
that there may be a sound scientific basis for regulation. 





































































































Sout Paciric ComMMISSION 


The South Pacific Commission, which is primarily a consultative and advisory 
body to the participating governments to promote the development and welfare 
of the peoples of the South Pacific area, has been empowered by the terms of the 
agreement establishing the organization to study, formulate, and recommend 
measures for the development and coordination of services particularly in re- 
spect of agriculture, communications, transportation, fisheries, forestry, housing 
and social welfare, labor, marketing, public works, education, and health. It is 
the policy of the six member governments that the Commission should achieve 
its purpose of promoting the social and economic development of non-self-gov- 
erning territories of the area by establishing a modest work program composed 
of important developmental projects in the fields of health, economic develop- 
ment, and social development. The following activities are illustrative of the 
type of work which is being carried on in cooperation with the territorial gov- 
ernments and for their benefit. 

_In the field of economic development, steps are being taken by the Commis- 
sion to devise a quarantine code to meet the urgent needs for general regulations 
to fight pests and diseases of both plants and animals on a region-wide basis. 
Thus, information on the region which would be otherwise unavailable will be 
dealt with more expeditiously and economically by a concerted effort of the six 
governments. 

_ The Commission is carrying on experimental work in the economic field lead- 
ing to the introduction of economic crops both from within and without the area 
for improvement in gardens and arboretums. Through the Plant Introduction 
Service, new crops as well as improved varicties of existing ones may be estab- 
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lished for the various territories. By means of grants-in-aid, seeds of improved 
strains of rice, medicinal plants, and fiber and many other agricultural plants 
have been made available in limited amounts to research stations in the region. 
The Commission’s project for the economic improvement of low coral atolls is of 
special significance. Special attention has also been given to the development of 
suitable foods for infant feeding derived from locally produced commodities. 

In the field of health, an epidemiological service provides intelligence regarding 
epidemics within the area. Investigations regarding tuberculosis and nutrition 
studies are being carried out in a number of places and, in addition, similar work 
regarding such diseases as opthalmology, leprosy, malaria, and veneral diseases 
is being undertaken. 

Current investigations in social development include research into customs and 
relationships having practical effect on the progress of peoples in Melanesia and 
Polynesia. Studies of the needs of the territories for technical and professional 
training, visual aids in teaching, linguistic problems, mass literacy, and the devel- 
opment of cooperatives are under way. Provision has been made for a South 
Pacific literature bureau concerned with the production of textbooks and reading 
materials suitable for island peoples to promote education and literacy, and an 
intergovernmental Literature Committee has been organized. 

Important regional technical meetings “are sponsored by the Commission. 
Scheduled meetings on filariasis and elephantiasis and plant and animal quaran- 
tine will this vear bring together representatives of member and territorial govern- 
ments and outstanding technical experts to assess existing programs and the 
application of latest scientific information. 

he Commission also serves individual member and territorial governments 
upon request. For example, it has compiled basic information for this Govern- 
ment for a transportation survey of the area which the Department of the Interior 
desired in considering the needs of United States Pacific territories. Other 
governments have sought similar assistance, including advice on specialized 
subjects such as eradication of rodents and help in control and eradication of the 
coconut beetle, distribution of high-quality seeds, mosquotio control, soil con- 
servation, fertilizers, etc. ‘The Commission meets the needs for regular informa- 
tion and technical advice and assistance through its Quarterly Information 
Bulletin and Information Service, designed primarily to serve the people and 
island governments of the region. 

The Commission’s program is closely related to the expressed needs and aspira- 
tions of the local peoples through the South Pacific Conference which neets at 
regular intervals. The conference is composed of representatives from each of 
the 15 territories and provides a basis for direct participation by the peoples them- 
selves. Such cooperation serves to meet not only the long-range needs of the 
people for development and betterment, but also as a basis for maintaining the 
security and stability of the area. The South Pacific can be regarded as a marginal 
area politically. The extent to which member governments are able to meet 
the legitimate needs of the island peoples will be a most important factor in 
insuring their future friendship and cooperation. 


Gorcas MeEemorIAL LABORATORY 


The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, located in Panama, is conducting basic 
research studies and investigations which are expected to assist greatly in the 
development of techniques for the control end possible eventual eradication of 
tropical diseases. As the success of control methods is so largely dependent. upon 
accurate knowledge about the exact nature of the disease carrier, its habits, its 
habitat, and a delineation of the geographic areas where the carrier may be found, 
investigations carried on by the laboratory in search of such knowledge are of 
primary importance. 

During the past year, the laboratory extended its study of Panamanian wildlife 
into different parts of Panama in the search for yellow fever foci and made further 
study of certain forest mosquitoes of eastern and western Panama in an attempt 
to determine their possible significance as vectors of yellow fever. These studies 
were intensified as a result of the appearance of several cases of yellow fever in 
Panama for the first time in many years. 

The field expeditions in connection with the yellow fever studies have also 
yielded much information about the existence of various species of Phlebotomus 
(sandflies), not formerly foundin Panama. These species are being compared with 
species found in other parts of the Americas in an effort to expand information 
about insect disease carriers, their habits, and the implications of these habits 
on the transmission of various tropical diseases to man. 
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The laboratory also continued the antimalaria project being carried on experi- 
mentally in a number of villages on the Chagres River, using the new antimalarial 
drugs and DDT residual spraying. The incidence of malaria is now lower than 
ever before recorded in these places. 

Research projects were carried out which have disclosed that Q fever is trans- 
mitted by a particular species of ticks and that Rocky Mountain spotted fever is 
present in Panama. 

Studies on the classification and habits of the forest mosquitoes were continued. 
In connection with these studies it was found that certain control projects which 
had been started by the laboratory in 1945 were still being maintained by the 
peoples in those areas, with the result that there has been a complete absence of 
eases of bartonellosis and leishmaniasis among the 3,000 construction workmen 
living and working in the areas. 

During the past year the laboratory has published a number of important scien- 
tific papers dealing with insect disease carriers, their habits, habitats, etc. 


‘ Speciric IreMs oF INCREASE 
UNITED NATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the explanation of this requested increase of 
$2,818,001 under “United Nations,” at page 281 of the revised 
estimates? 

Mr. Haut. I can give you the items that are involved in that. 

There is a total increase of approximately $6,000,000 and offsetting 
reduction items in the total budget, to bring it down proportionately 
to the amount which is requested. 

The first item, the General Assembly, plus the meetings of the 
Economic and Social Council and Trusteeship Council, will increase 
the cost by slightly over $2,000,000, as the estimate shows. 

There are additional costs for the Commission in Korea; for the 
establishment of a United Nations Commissioner in Eritrea, a United 
Nations Commissioner for Libya, and an Advisory Council for Somali- 
land, which amount to $717,000. 

There is $1,500,000 due to the move from Lake Success to Man- 
hattan, for the moving expenses involved in moving to the new site, 
the increased costs of maintaining the building in downtown New 
York as against the old location at Lake Success, and certain items 
of new equipment in the new building. 

There is $300,000 for the establishment of an Office of the High 
Commissioner for refugees and $100,000 for the enlargement of the 
Council chamber in the building in Geneva. 

There is an additional expense amounting to $150,000 for the 
Economic Commission for the Far East, to put it on a full year’s basis, 

There is $160,000 for expansion of certain advisory services in the 
field of social welfare which the United Nations has carried on. 

There is $1,000,000 for amortization of the headquarters construc- 
tion loan, which is the first payment to the United States Treasury on 
that loan. There is a small increase—— 

Mr. Rooney. What was that amount? 

Mr. Hauy. An increase of $3,000 in the International Court of 
Justice. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking about the repayment. 

Mr. Haw. $1,000,000. 

_Mr. Rooney. That is the installment payment on the United Na- 
tions’ headquarters? 

Mr. Hau. $1,000,000 is the first installment. 
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Then there is a small item for the repayment on the purchase of a 
building in Geneva. 

Some of these items, you will note, are nonrecurring items, and there 
should be a reduction next year. 


PAN AMERICAN SANITARY BUREAU 


Mr. Rooney. Explain this increase of $108,181 for the Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau. 

Mr. Hau. That is an increase for the expansion of the program of 
the Pan American Sanitary Bureau in the control of yellow fever in 
Latin America; for the expansion of the veterinarian program, inelud- 
ing some work on hoof-and-mouth disease. They intend to establish 
a laboratory in one of the Central American Republics for the typing 
of various types of hoof-and-mouth disease in order to encourage the 
control of the disease in this hemisphere, and particularly in that 
part of the Americas where they will set up the laboratory. 

Those overall are the principal items of increase. 


INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
Mr. Rooney. Where is the Interparliamentary Union Conference 
to be held this year? 


Mr. Hau. The executive committee meets in Monaco on March 
21 and will decide the location of the next meeting at that time. 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


Mr. Roonry. What about this requested increase for the Gorgas 


Memorial Laboratory, $11,600? 

Mr. Hauu. It is my understanding that is due to a budget deficit 
which the institution first faced in 1948, arising from increased operat- 
ing and general costs. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the authority for this? 

Mr. Hau. It was authorized by an act of Congress. 

Mr. Roonry. But you come along now with a deficit from 1948. 
Why? 

Mr. Hau. In payment by the United States to the laboratory, 
governed by——— 
~ Mr. Rooney. What | am getting at is, that you requested funds for 
this laboratory for 1948 and funds were appropriated for this purpose. 
Why do you come along now with additional items such as this? 

Mr. Haut. The restriction on the request made to this committee 
was in the basic statute. There was an amendment to the statute, 
which was approved by the Congress, which now authorizes the larger 
contribution to the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory. 

Mr. Roonry. To what extent? 

Mr. Haut. The increase in the authorization is from $50,000 to an 
amount not exceeding $150,000. I have a statement here if you 
would like to have it, which gives the background of this request. 
It arises from the particular relationship we have to the Canal Zone. 

Mr. Rooney. When was the legislation you spoke of enacted? 

Mr. Hau. July 1, 1948, I believe. 

Mr. Rooney. That is when it was enacted? 
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Mr. Hau. Yes; July 1, 1948. 

Mr. Rooney. And this deficit you are talking about was in 1948 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Haru. That was when the deficit became apparent. Up to 
that time the contribution was $50,000 a year. And it was apparent 
that the institution could no longer exist on that contribution, and 
in 1949 the contribution was $100,000. This year we are contrib- 
uting $106,000, which in part, as | understand from the report which 
we obtained from the director of the institution, is primarily due to 
increased costs to cover the deficit which was involved in previous 
years, and to cover continued increased costs. 
~ Mr. Rooney. What I am getting at is that you are now asking for 
allowance of an amount for 1948 that is greater than the limitation? 

Mr. Hau. No; the limitation is now $150,000. 

Mr. Rooney. But you are talking about making up a deficit in the 
1948 fiscal year. 

Mr. Haru. My use of term “deficit”? was unfortunate and mis- 
leading. What I was trying to indicate was that in 1948, the institu- 
tion found that it could no longer operate the program of the insti- 
tution on the $50,000 a year which had previously been made available 
by the United States Government. It became apparent ‘in that 
year that they would require more. 

Mr. Rooney. Is any part of this $117,600 presently planned to be 
paid out to cover any prior fiscal year deficit? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. 

UNESCO 


Mr. Rooney. What are the details concerning this item of $2,785,- 
400 for UNESCO? 

Mr. Hauu. There are several items mentioned in the statement. 
One of the most important is the program which UNESCO has under- 
taken, in the past year, working with German and Japanese educa- 
tional and scientific institutions with the idea of bringing those coun- 
tries into the family of free nations, carrying on the work which was 
undertaken by the occupying forces in the field of education and 
science, and bringing to those countries the educational concepts, 
advantages, and developments that have been realized by other mem- 
ber countries of the UNESCO organization. 

That is a program in which we have been very much interested and 
which they have undertaken this year. 

Generally | would say that they have also attempted to make 
intellectual groups throughout the world aware of the significance of 
the action of the United Nations in Korea. 

They have instituted in this past year a United Nations educational 
program, which is intended not only to spread knowledge of the 
United Nations mission in Korea, but to describe the general work 
and purposes of the UN. They have made strides in various other 
fields in combating mass illiteracy, which exists in many states and 
which is one of the first steps required before peoples can improve their 
own level of economic existence which is necessary to improve their 
political situation. 

Another example of UNESCO’s work is the program for the blind; 
that is, to extend to the peoples of the world the benefits on the braille 
script which has been done in this country and in England. 
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UNESCO has also operated a book coupon scheme, which has made 
it possible, through cooperation of the book publishers, for books to 
be sent into areas where currencies were not available for purchase of 
books due to currency restrictions. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the International Labor Organization, 
does that Organization take any credit for the defections among the 
Communist parties in Eastern Europe? 

Mr. Hau. Yes; I believe they do. 

Mr. Rooney. You were a little slow on that one. 

Mr. Hatt. I wanted to be sure. The ILO has had a large part in 
that. The CIO and the AFL also had a very large role, as you know, 
in the program of combating the Russian Communist front labor 
organizations in Europe. The ILO today works closely with these 
labor groups. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to discuss this item of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization. I have tried to figure out in the last 
few months what is the purpose, the objective, and the achievements 
of this international organization. I am aware of the joint support 
program—what that is, what that means, how necessary it is, how 
desirable it is—and with which I am in complete accord. I cannot 


imagine anybody who would not be. But this is a Canadian-American 
show? 


Mr. Hatt. No. 

Mr. Fioop. This organization? 

Mr. Hat. No. 

Mr. FLoop. Why does there seem to be much stress laid in your 
prospectus upon the Canadian phase of the documentation? Where 
is the headquarters? 

Mr. Hau. The headquarters is Montreal, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. FLoop. Why? 

Mr. Hickerson. The headquarters is there because they voted to 
locate the headquarters there. 

Mr. Rooney. Who voted to? 

Mr. Hickerson. The organization itself. 

Mr. FLoop. How many members participate in this organization? 

Mr. Hatu. There are 58 members. 

Mr. Fioop. Has the headquarters always been located in Montreal? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes. 


CANADIAN INFLUENCE 


Mr. FLoop. Do you think that accounts for the fact that the Cana- 
dians seem to dictate and issue statements and say to the State 
Department with respect to any individual matter that might come 
up, what will be done, depending upon what the situation might be 
at the time? Iam sure you would say that because the headquarters 
happened to be located there, that would not be the reason. 
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Mr. Hau. No. 

Mr. FLoop. There must be some other reason? 

Mr. Hicxerson. Has it happened, Mr. Flood, that the Canadians 
are doing that? I thought they were friends of ours. 

Mr. FLoop. That has been the history of the discussion in the story 
books, in the motion pictures and in places of conversation that I have 
heard as long as I can remember, but there seems to have developed a 
one way street of sanctity in this board or body with respect to com- 
munications relationship, that when anything is to be given away, we 
do the giving, and until I find myself being maneuvered by the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Ohio, in this case, at least, with reference to 
Canada—and I do not know how long it will be before I will be in that 
position with reference to other things—into the thinking that we are 
the ones who are asked to give. Is there any particular reason why 
the Canadians should go ahead and say ‘Stand and deliver,” and if we 
do not deliver with reference to landing right privileges of American 
lines in and out of Canada—does that have any specific significance 
to you? 

Mr. Hau. That does not come under this item. That relates to 
bilateral air transport agreement. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as this support program is concerned, that is not 
a part of your job, but I would like to see this enlarged and developed 
in every way reasonably possible, because this is a subject of great 
importance, but I do not myself at this moment favor some of the 
things that seem to prevail and which seem to have been advised by 
the Canadians, and for some reason the Canadians always seem to 
come out on top. Maybe it is because they have more efficient and 
better negotiators. If that is the case I am for the Canadians. But 
in either event I would like to direct somebody’s attention to it. 
Maybe that is not it? 

Mr. Hickerson. No. That is not within my responsibility. I can 
say to you that I had responsibility with Canada for a considerable 
period of time, and during the middle of 1949——— 

Mr. FLoop. Who should I get hold of? 

Mr. Hau. Mr. Perkins, and Mr. Thorp. 

Mr. FLoop. Then I guess I am about a week too late for Mr. 
Perkins. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


RESULTS OF DEFAULT BY UNITED STATES 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Hickerson, in response to a question about the 
appropriation for money for last year, you said in your answer that 
if we did not pay it we would be in default? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Stefan, it is my opinion that would be the 
beginning of the end of these organizations. 

Mr. Steran. Why? 

Mr. Hickerson. If members undertake to act like that soon you 
would not have an international organization, because each one of 
these countries would have the same right. I think if we are going to 
have an international organization we have to make the contributions 
fair and equitable and pay promptly. 
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OTHER COUNTRIES IN DEFAULT 


Mr. Sreran. What happens here? We gre paid up to date. But 
here are these countries in default. For instance, Poland is in default 
$55,620. Argentina, Bolivia, China, and Poland, for the year 1948, 
have a balance due of $695,102. 

For the year 1949, Argentina, Bolivia, Burma, China, Hungary, 
Israel, Poland, and Syria have a balance due of $833,344.97. 

Uncollected advances to the working capital fund by Argentina, 
Bolivia, China, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Hashemite Kingdom of the Jordan, Hungary, Iraq, Israel, Korea, 
Peru, Poland, Sweden, and Syria, amount to $266,577. 

What happens in these cases? 

Mr. Hickrrson. There is a provision in the charter of these 
organizations to the effect that a country that does not meet its bills 
loses its voting rights and loses the benefits of membership. So that 
if they do not pay up in full, they will lose their voting rights and the 
privileges of membership and the benefits of the organization. 

Mr. Sreran. But your organization is set up and you have ap- 
proximately $2 million of uncollected funds. 

Mr. Hickerson. Some of that will be paid. As a matter of fact, 
the record is pretty good, the record for prior vears. 

Mr. Sreran. Perhaps we should hold down on some of our in- 
creases in order to meet the actions of these other countries. 

Mr. Hauu. Mr. Stefan, | wonder if you could tell me what organiza- 
tion you are referring to there? 

Mr. Sreran. I am referring to the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization. 

Mr. Hartt. UNESCO? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. This statement is of contributions as of De- 
cember 31, 1950, for the organization’s financial vears 1947 to 1950. 

In other words, this has been going on since 1947. Maybe that is 
the reason why we have been jockeyed into increasing the amount 
of our contributions to some of these organizations. 

Mr. Hauw. I think actually in this case we got a reduction in our 
percentage share; that is, in the case of UNESCO. But, to go back, 
if vou will look at the record for 1947, it shows a percentage paid of 
99.20 _faceea for 1948, 90.84 percent; for 1949, 89 percent; and for 
1950, 85 percent. 

Actually, if you will look at these countries, you will find that they 
are, if | may use the term, relatively underdeveloped countries, which 
have difficulty in getting appropriations through their parliaments. 

It isa procedural problem in most cases. 

In the case of Argentina I think the difficulty is that they had the 
appropriation, but they did not have the dollarsas they were having a 
financial crisis. They were unable to pay their contribution assessed 
in this particular case in dollars. 

In the case of Bolivia, I think it is just a matter of procedural delay 
in the Bolivian Parliament. 

In China it is due to the political situation which exists there, which 
I mentioned the other day. 

Mr. Sreran. What about this uncollected contribution from China 
in the amount of $500,000? 
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Mr. Hau. We are hopeful that that situation may improve. We 
would be very hesitant to press the Chinese at this point either to put 
up or get out of the organization, because we would very much prefer 
to have them remain. 

Mr. Sreran. But the point is, as has been testified here, that we 
are being asked to increase our contributions to some of these organi- 
zations. Then we look over this list of defaults by other countries, 
which indicates to me that perhaps we are being forced to increase 
our percentage of contribution in some cases because of those defaults. 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Hickerson has testified to the fact that the per- 
centage of the American contribution to the United Nations has gone 
down from 39 percent to 38.92 percent; in the case of UNESCO 
down to 35 percent; in the World Health Organization down to 35 
percent; in the Civil Aviation Organization we went up from 19 percent 
to 24.98 percent. In the case of the Labor Organization we went 
from 22 percent to 25 percent. 

But in the case of some other organizations, such as the Inter- 
national Children’s Fund, we pay something like 70 percent, is that so? 

Mr. Hau. Seventy-two percent in that case. 

Mr. Sreran. Are there any other cases similar to that? 

Mr. Hauu. There have been some other cases. In the Palestine 
relief program—— 

Mr. Sreran. Will our contribution there be about 70 percent? 


METHOD OF COMPUTING CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. Hay. It will not be quite that high, probably around 60 
percent. We have generally adopted the policy in those programs 
which are of an operational character, and where large amounts of 
goods and services are involved, that if the organization is going to 
undertake those programs, it will be necessary for us to carry a larger 
share than is true of the administrative operations. 

As a matter of fact, in looking at the national income figures, our 
proportionate share on the basis of adjustments per capita income, 
is somewhere in the high 60’s. 

Mr. Sreran. Then the contributions are based on the per capita 
national income? 

Mr. Hauu. That is the argument that the other people use against 
us. 

Mr. Sreran. It is based on the national income of each country, 
is it? 

Mr. Haui. There are two arguments that are used against us at 
these meetings. One is that we have the highest national income, by 
far, per capita, of any country in the world. I think it is practically 
twice that of our nearest neighbor. Secondly, most of these organi- 
zations require payments in dollars and most of these countries just 
do not have the dollars to pay. They find it very difficult to get 
the dollars. Those two arguments—even if there are certain fallacies 
in those arguments—those two arguments are the ones that we are 
faced with at these meetings. 

Mr. Steran. In making up that formula, they do not take into 
consideration the relief that we give these countries under the Marshall 
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plan and other programs such as the point IV program; they do not 
take into consideration the amount of our public debt which is close 
to $300 billion. Those considerations are not given any weight? 

Mr. Haru. We remind them of those things very forcefully, Mr. 
Stefan, I assure you of that. They have been reminded of those 
things. 

Mr. Steran. Are they taken into consideration? 

Mr. Hauu. They are taken into consideration. But they say that 
in spite of those aids their situation is such that they cannot increase 
their contributions. 

In the United Nations we have felt very strongly that the principal 
group that is underassessed at the present time is the Soviet Union 
and the eastern European states. This year, for the first time, we 
have been successful in getting their contributions increased. 

Mr. Streran. The Soviet Union has increased theirs? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And do they pay up promptly? 

Mr. Hau. They are paying up promptly, at the end of the vear. 

Mr. Sreran. What about the Soviet satellites? 

Mr. Hatu. They pay promptly, too. We have gotten their con- 
tributions increased for the next year and we intend to press them for a 
further increase the next time. We have the support of the United 
Kingdom and the other major contributors in that. 

In the case of UNESCO, Poland walked out and left this unpaid 
bill behind them. This is a good example of the cynical attitude of the 
eastern Europeans. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that also true of Czechoslovakia? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. They just walked out? 

Mr. Hau. Out of the last meeting, yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And left their debt behind? 

Mr. Hau. They walked out largely because UNESCO passed cer- 
tain resolutions in support of the United Nations and in support of the 
general objectives of the free world, and left these unpaid bills behind 
them. There is nothing we can do about that. We have called their 
attention to them. 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
STATUS OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Mr. Steran. Mr. Hickerson, what is the status of the Internationa! 
Refugee Organization—$25 million was appropriated last year—lI be- 
lieve there is nothing estimated for 1952? 

Mr. Hickerson. We assured you, Mr. Stefan, that that would be 
the last request for an appropriation. 

Mr. Sreran. I want to know what is the status of the organization. 

Mr. Hickerson. They are winding up their work. They will 
formally go out of existence, including their liquidation expenses, when 
they finish the job of resettling the refugees, or when the money runs 
out, whichever happens first. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know what the status of their funds is now? 

Mr. Hau. The present estimate is that they will probably con- 
tinue to operate until about the end of November. They have not 
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been able to move as many people in the last 6 months as originally 
anticipated, for two reasons. One was the difficulty encountered in 
the interpretation of the McCarran Act and in getting that procedure 
worked out; as far as people coming into this country is concerned; 
and the Australians ran into some difficulties on housing immigrants 
going to Australia. They had to stop the flow of displaced persons 
to Australia. The United States and Canada will continue to re- 
ceive refugees and the best estimate that we have is that IRO should 
substantially complete its job and expend its funds by the end of 
November. 

Mr. Steran. You do not know how much they have on hand? 

Mr. Hau. Not at this moment, but I can supply that for the 
record. I have it here somewhere. 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE ORGANIZATION 
Available resources as of Sept. 30, 1950 


Cee ee is Ee i Gaia owe $23, 671, 284 


Investments pee ete LO e Gs te eee ec te ew a 14, 664, 803 
AOOIDER UR T ON ase on on oe tae ot cee e 6, 093, 776 








Total current assets_......._..- acacesen 44, 4208026 
Deduct current liabilities: 
Care and. maintenance program ee att 3, 077, 611 
Maintenence of ‘vehieles.___________.______.-- 680, 666 
Repatriation and resettlement___._______- : 7, 127, 837 
Other liabilities and provisions-— _______- ce a 7, 331, 430 
Total liabilities as of Sept. 30, 1950____- Kou) DST, 544 
Excess of current. assets over liabilities. ________- _. 26, 212, 319 
Prepayments in respect of subsequent period___-—-_- 6, 536, 233 
Value of consumable stores and equipment__-_______- 5, 932, 829 
Net worth as of Sept. 30, 1950___________. ; ‘ $38, 681, 381 
Contributions due as of Sept. 30, 1950_________- $42, 009, 563 
Less Chinese arrearages not anticipated to be col- 
lected 


Peaks Sets Tie Pa a aes ate 8, 210, 469 


Net contributions due___- - 1 33, 799, 094 


Total anticipated resources for operations subsequent to 
MIRIMNRT UII 865 oo ee ewok : 72, 480, 475 


' Of this amount $17,872,681 was received from member states during the period Sept. 30 to Dec. 31, 1950. 
Of the remainder of $15,926,413 the-United States owed and has subsequently paid $8,333,334. 


Mr. Steran. But they have enough to finish the job? 

Mr. Hauy. They have enough we think to finish everything includ- 
ing reasonable provision for the hard-core group, which will have to 
be left in Germany, or placed in the hands of charitable organizations. 
That is, assuming that they get the breaks and are able to move the 
resettleable people. 

Mr. Sreran. You are referring to the people who—— 

Mr. Hauu. The “hard core” are the people who are blind or who 
have tuberculosis or are crippled or, for some reason, are not able to 
work, and their dependents or close relatives. 

Mr. Sreran. But definitely the IRO is going out of existence in 
November 1951. 
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Mr. Haut. Yes, sir; that is the estimate now. 
Mr. Sreran. Are there any plans to revive it? 
Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Is there any plan to revive a similar organization? 
Mr. Hickerson. No, sir. 

Mr. Hauu. No, sir; not as far as we are concerned. 





HIGH COMMISSIONER FOR REFUGEES , 


Mr. Sreran. What did you mean when you referred to a High 
Commissioner for Refugees? 

Mr. Hati. The High Commissioner for Refugees was established 
to provide legal protection for the refugees who will remain in Europe. 
I think I ought to explain that in this country an immigrant who has 
come here has the rights and benefits under our statutes, approxi- 
mating those of an American citizen. In most European countries 
he is a second-class citizen and does not have the right to work, for in- 
stance, or access to judicial processes. He has to have someone inter- 
vene to protect his rights. The High Commission’s office was set up 
to take care of such matters for a period of adjustment. 

Mr. Sreran. That is in the United Nations? 

Mr. Hau. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. He is in what organization? 

Mr. Hauu. It is in the United Nations proper. That is the 
$300,000 item which | mentioned before. 

Mr. Sreran. That is a new office? 

Mr. Haut. It is a new office to be in Geneva; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Its headquarters will be in Geneva? 

Mr. Hauti. Yes. It will work primarily on these European prob- 
lems of protection of these individuals against exploitation. 

Mr. Sreran. Who is this High Commissioner? 

Mr. Hay. His name is Van Heuven Goedhart. He is a Dutch 
national. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Goedhart, a Dutch national? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. How much of a staff does he have? 

Mr. Hauu. I will have to provide that for the record. It will be a 
relatively small staff. 

(The information is as follows:) 

The estimated employment for the calendar vear 1951 is as follows: 

In Geneva, the High Commissioner, his deputy, 11 officers and 10 clerical and 
secretarial employees, or a total of 23. In six countries of residence of refugees 
a total of 6 officers, 8 assistants, and 14 clerical and secretarial employees or a 
total of 28. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it the plan that that staff will be expanded in order 
to take care of the refugee problem? 

Mr. Hau. No,'sir, not as far as we are concerned. I noticed this 
morning in the papers a reference to an interview which Mr. Goedhart 
had in New York. I can say that as far as the United States is 
concerned we would vote against any considerable expansion of that 
staff or any provision of funds for relief purposes. 
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Mr. Sreran. So far as you know, Mr. Hickerson, there is no 
substitute proposed for IRO after November 1, 1951; there is none 
planned? 

Mr. Hickxerson. That is correct, sir, as far as we are concerned. 
We will oppose that. 

Mr. Haut. I think we should say this in order to make the record 
complete. The Australians and the Canadians and a few of the 
European countries would like to have some program to continue the 
movement of migrants. As you know, the IRO came to an end 
largely as the result of our pressure and our decision, but there is 
latent, | would say, a desire on the part of some of the European 
countries to have some kind of relief organization. 

Mr. Sreran. So there is some pressure being exerted to that end? 

Mr. Hauu. There is by those countries. 

Mr. Steran. To set up some kind of an organization? 

Mr. Hauu. Well, it is not pressure. That is, if we offered to do it, 
they would welcome it. But we would be opposed to doing it. 

Mr. Sreran. If anything like it were to be organized, would it be 
done through the United Nations? 

Mr. Haui. We would not support any such move, because we do 
not believe that any of the other governments are prepared to make 
contributions to carry on the work. We do not believe there is the 
interest in the United States which would justify our going into such 
a plan. 

Mr. Sreran. What would happen to these blind and otherwise 
disabled displaced persons? Would they be left to the local economy? 
Would they be merged into the local economy? 

Mr. Haut. They would be merged into the local economy or, in 
some cases, we believe—for example—that the remaining Jews will 
be taken by Israel to Israel and we believe that the Scandinavian 
countries will take some groups of people and care for them. 

Mr. Sreran. How many of them are left? Do you know? 

Mr. Hauu. I would have to supply that. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you just furnish that for the record? 

Mr. Hauu. I will supply it for the record. (The number was de- 
termined to be 11,300.) I can also supply the basic statistics that 


we have put in, in past vears on the IRO, if you wish. 


DISPLACED PERSONS IN WESTERN ZONES OF GERMANY AND AUSTRIA, AND 
ITALY 


Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert those statistics at this point 
in the record, showing how many people have been processed by the 
IRO and what disposition has been made of them in the various 
countries as of the latest date for which you have the figures? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And also include in that table where they are. 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, sir; I will do that. 

(The statistics referred to are as follows:) 
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Estimate of United Nations displaced persons in the 3 western zones of Germany and 
Austria, and in Italy, as of Dec. 31, 1950 























BRE | ihc 
| United States zone | British zone French zone 
Country : a ee is ae oat Vian | | a. 
n Out | In. | Out Im In | Out a 
camp camp | Total | camp | camp | Potal camp | camp | Potal 
| | | | } } 
eee eins oe NESE SRR ARRBER SES Sh See = os 
Germany............| 39,268 | 77,441 )116,709 | 8, 362 69, 976 78, 338 | 2 2,337 | = 13, 589 | 15, 876 
Austria edict | 2, 163 | 16,865 | 19,028 0 10, 681 |10, 681 0) 3,428 | 3, 42s 
~ “whecgeeraant: Utah ad E | ie bps oon © ee eee eee 
Total aoe 41, 431 94, 306 135, 737 | 8,362 80, 657 |89, 019 | 2, 337 | 16, 967 19, 304 


| 


1 Not stiebains i by zones. 


TOTAL 





| 
Country | In camp | Out camp Total 
ee SS SSS ee oe ee ee —| ———-_____ an 
| | 
Germany - rf RUNS sR SS me ea! 49, 967 | 160, 956 210, 923 
Austria a. == iia 2, 163 | 30, 974 33, 137 
Italy. Fegan os Bais 0 Raith 2s AER Os awit 12, 519 | 17, 865 30, 384 
Bae AK: Sr ee 
Total ‘ = eae Ye SR .: setae 64, 649 209, 795 | 274, 444 
| 





Comparison of numbers of displaced persons in Germany, Austria, and Italy, 
Dec. 31, 1946, through Dec. 31, 1950 (estimated) 


ee Kee | Deere 


Decrease 








Location Dee. 31, 1946 | Dec. 31, 1947 | Dee. 31, 1948 | Dec. 31, 1949 | Dec. 31, 1950 | om Dec. = 

| 1946-Dec. 

| | | | 1950 

TET ERE NN | SHR GIEOUS ORES CARE SIS” SS i mW 
Austria___ 147, 864 | 109, 967 | 96,713 | 50, 139 | 33,137} 114,727 
Germany. ....--- 850, 774 | 697, 527 | 605, 805 | 348, 612 | 210, 923 | — 639, 851 
abil teh 38, 766 29) 495 | 16,813 1 30, 787 | 30, 384 | —8, 382 
Total __. f 1, 037, 404 | 836, 989 | 719,331 | 429, 538 | 274,444 | —762, 960 


! The increase in DP P popu ition in Italy iosion 1949 is explained by the fact that the Bagnoli camp in 
Naples was used as a staging area for movement of refugees to Australia from Germany, Austria, and Italy 
and, at any given time, contained roughly 15,000 persons awaiting shipment to Australia. 
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Estimate of United Nations displaced persons in the western zones of Germany and 
Austria, and in Italy, by nationality or ethnic group, Dec. 31, 1950 


Nationality or ethnic group 


Poles (including Ukrainians) 
Baltics 

Yugoslavs.. 

Soviets 

Czechs 

Jewish ! 

Other 


Total 


Austria 


IN AND OUT OF CAMP 





| 


( 


7, 460 
569 
SAS 
421 | 
738 | 
213) 


OA 


SNe 


-_ 


33, 137 


Poles 
Baltics 
Yugoslavs 
Soviets 
Czechs 
Jewish ! 
Other 


including Ukrainians 





Poles (including Ukrainians) _-_. 
Baltics 

Yugoslavs 

Soviets 

Czechs 

Jewish 

Other 


Total 


Jewish refugees are included in the preceding categ 
habitual residence. 


IN CAMPS 


4s4 


io 


6, 976 
106 


12, 383 


30, 974 


iermany 


111, 460 
35, 830 
14, 875 

8, 969 


210, 923 | 


29, 151 


9, 660 | 


2, OSI 
1,618 
1,670 
(Y, 498) 


5, 787 


49, 967 





(14, S68) 
27,049 


160, 956 





893 
(2, 404) 
20, 415 


1, 343 
96 

2, S86 
316 

542 

. 340) 
, oo6 


12,519 


819 
70 
2, 705 
S41 
351 
(1, 064) 
13,079 


17, 865 


30, 384 


Total 


121, O82 
36, 565 
28, 349 
11, 47 
10, S86 

(34, 9S3 
66, 315 


274, 444 





2, 339 
11, 078 


13, S04 


64,049 


OO, 104 


26, 736 





ories according to their country of citizenship or la 


Estimate d de parture s of refugees and dis placed Persons from Ge rmany, Aust) lit, and 
Italy, Dec. 31, 1949, through Dec. 31, 1950 


: : Repa Re- a 
Country triated | settled rotal 
Austria an 185 22, 325 22, 510 
Germany }, 1,682 140, OST 141,719 
British zone 730 50, 555 51, 285 
French zone | 159 7, 804 7, 963 





Country 


Germany 


United 


Zonit 


Italy 


Con. 
States 


Repa- Re- Total 
triated | settled ~ tae 
743 81,728 82.4 
52 11, 101 11,1 

1, 869 173, 513 175, 382 


i er a 








4 


A St RN RU A ORT 








prepara 
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Estimate— Resettlement of United Nations displaced persons from Italy and the three 
western zones of Germany and Austria, end of World War II through June 30, 
1947, and from all countries July 1, 1947, through Dec. 31, 1950, by countries of 
destination 








Argentina ; _ $2, 737| New Zealand whe. . 32588 
Australia abs : 169, 249} Northern Rhodesia : 2 1 309 
Belgium ; _ 35, 552 Norway ae onl : 813 
Bolivia : as 393 | Pakistan E 1 74 
Brazil. _- s : _ 27,192; Panama 1 63 
Canada _.. 97, 937) Paraguay : 8, 072 
Chile 3 : __. 1! 4, 402) Peru : : , 12-206 
Colombia Re 1 756 | Philippines 1 64 
Costa Rica__ er 1 192) Southern Rhodesia 5 1 132 
Cuba wis er Ss 1 413) Spain . ; _ Oo? 
Dominican Republic ‘ 1 404 | Sweden 4, 145 
Eeuador__.__. 5 ' 362 | Switzerland —_ : _ 1 333 
Egypt : 1 165 | Svria 2 1275 
hire 1 §2| Tanganyika <a : 1 299 
Ethiopia 7 ; 1 237 | Turkey 1 2, 162 
France She . 42, 331] Union of South Africa ! 400 
French North Africa _ 12,484) United Kingdom . 103, 716 
Germany 2, hadnt 1 261 | United States fe _ 257, 70) 
Guatemala ; 1 308 | Uruguay 1 1, 265 
Israel ; 134, 923} Venezuela — .. 18-299 
Italy _._- , a 1 207 | Miscellaneous 2 ; 1, 882 
Kkenyva : 1 225 | Not reported : 1, 920 
Luxemburg__ - z 1 193 | 
Mexico 1 375 | Total_ _ 963, 069 
Netherlands : ee 260 | 

Since July 1, 1947. Indicates either (a) lack of resettlement prior to that date, or (b) lack of statisties 
oncerning such resettlement 

? Includes countries in which small numbers of refugees have been resettled. 
Number of TRO camps in operation 
Country a ap to ane 

Austria 33 R Yi 33 10 

British zone 6 6 5 0 

French zone 9 - . 0 

United States zone 25 24 2 
Germany 510 393 257 71 

British zone 111 RS 67 1] 

French zon 51 17 15 7 

United States zone 348 258 a 147 ) 
Italy is ) 17 | 


Potal 5Y1 is 307 SS 
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IRO staff members by nationality (as of Dec. 31, 1950) 





Nationality 


Albania 
Argentina _ - 
Australia 
Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Cuba ini 
Czechoslovakia 
Denmark 
Egypt 

Fire 

Estonia 
France 


Luxemburg. -- 


| Number 


Percent- 
re 


Nationality 


2ercent 
Number Percen 


age 





we 


CODRD 


err ner Sent ae 


Mexico 
Netherlands 
New Zealand 
Norway _. 
Palestine 
Poland 

Puerto Rico 
South Africa 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
Syria 

Turkey ae 
United Kingdom 
United States 
Stateless __. 





1 


249 
2) 


| 


1, 602 100 
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STEPS IN THE SELECTION OF DisPLACED PERSONS FOR RESETTLEMENT IN THE 
Unirep States 


(Extracted from the Displaced Persons Commission Third Semiannual Report 
to the President and the Congress, Feb. 1, 1950, pp. 11-15.) 


PROCESSING STEPS 


There are 14 major steps in the procedure of selecting aisplaced persons for 
immigration to the United States—from the providing of the assurance to the 
formal admission into this country of a displaced person. At each step, rejec- 
tions and disqualifieations may and do occur. 

1. Validation of assurances.—An assurance is provided by a person or organiza- 
tion in the United States. Its content and form are prescribed by law and the 
regulations of the Commission. The assurance is reviewed for conformity with 
the legal and regulatory requirements. 1f those are satisfied and the assurance 
appears appropriate, it is validated (i. e., accepted) and transmitted to the 
European headquarters of the Commission. 

Assurances submitted by public or private agencies recognized by the Commis- 
sion for the submission of assurances, are validated, usually without further 
investigation. Assurances from other agencies or from individuals are validated 
if, on their face, they comply with all the requirements of the law and the regula- 
tions; such validation, however, is conditional upon an investigation made for the 
Commission by the appropriate State displaced persons commission or committee, 
or other suitable publie or private agency. Such State commissions and com- 
mittees exist in 33 States. In other States, the State employment service, the 
county agents, or other responsible agencies are called upon where necessary. 

* * * * * * * 

2. Matching assurances and displaced persons.—Assurances are matched to 
people in Europe. This is done in one of the following ways: 

(a) The American sponsor has named someone specifically, either to the 
Displaced Persons Commission in a named assurance, or to the American voluntary 
(welfare or church) agency which is representing the sponsor. * 

(6) An American church or welfare agency, designated by the sponsor to do so, 
names the displaced person. 

(c) An official mission from one of the various State commissions or the repre- 
sentative of an American emplover names the displaced person. 

(d) An American employee (‘‘selector’’) of the Displaced Persons Commission 
chooses the displaced person after interview and determination that the individ- 
ual’s qualifications meet the specifie requirements of the sponsor. 

European case numbers are assigned in the Frankfurt European headquarters 
of the Commission. The case then is referred to the office for the area in which 
the displaced person resides. 

3. Determination of [RO status.—After the assurances are distributed to the 
field, the person’s status as a displaced person under section 2 (b) of the act must 
be established. The IRO is asked to certify whether the person is the concern of 
IRO, and is within its constitutional mandate, as required by section 2 (b) of 
the act. 

1. Securing basic documentation.—A complete fingerprint record, on official 

Provost Marshal forms, is made in duplicate for each person, including children. 
Photographs are taken of each person. For each displaced person there is a 
registration statement giving vital statistics, date of first entry into Germany, 
Austria, or Italy, employment history, data concerning displacement or persecu- 
tion, educational background, ete. The individual assembles supporting docu- 
mentation and, where appropriate, corroborative evidence. * * * 
5. Preliminary determination of status as an “eligible displaced person.”’—The 
file on each case is then reviewed in a Commission area office. Discrepancies, if 
any. are noted between earlier documents prepared to secure status as a displaced 
person and those described in 4, above. If necessary, the displaced person is 
called in by the Commission for an interview. A Commission selector makes a 
preliminary determination of whether or not the person is an “eligible displaced 
person”? under the Displaced Persons Act. If preliminary eligibilitv is not 
determined, the case is closed (rejected). A favorable preliminary determination 
merely means that prima facie the case is deemed worthy of referral for further 
and complete investigation; it does not mean that the person is found eligible 
under the act. 

6. CIC and other applicable investigative agency check and interview.—A thorough 
check is made by the Counter Intelligence Corps (CIC) of the United States 
Army, in the United States zone of Germay and in Austria or by a special investi- 
gative DPC staff with the assistance of British, French, or Italian intelligence 
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and police in the respective areas. This includes a check of the various records 
at the Berlin Document Center. This check, described in detail in the Commis- 
sion’s Second Semiannual Report, has been called ‘‘meticulous’” by a special 
subcommittee of the House of Representatives. It includes all items of security, 
history, character, and eligibility. The scope and content of its investigations are 
determined solely by the CIC. 

The investigation by the Counter Intelligence Corps includes the following: 

(a) Check against CIC central registry files for security and other information. 

(b) Check against CIC area registry files for security and other information. 

(c) Check against Berlin Document Center records for information relating 
to German citizenship, Nazi Party affiliation, or miscellaneous Nazi group 
activities. 

(d) Check against military government court records for information on arrests 
and convictions. 

(e) Cheek against German police records for information on arrests and con- 
victions, 

(f) Provost marshal analysis of fingerprints for establishing identities against 
previous applications for visas or criminal records. 

(gq) Cheek against IRO local camp records for information relating to identity 
and behavior. 

(h) Interview by CIC agent with the displaced person and his family covering 
information contained in the registration form (described in 4, above), establish- 
ment of identity, examination of documents, comparison of fingerprints, and any 
other information that may be adduced. 

(7) Interview by CIC agent with at least three neighbors of the displaced 
person covering identity, behavior, and general reputation of the applicant. 

(7) Investigation of any leads which may develop. 

Similar procedures are followed by the other investigative agencies. 

7. FBI check.—At the time the case is referred for investigation and interview 
the name of the displaced person is sent to the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
for name checking. The results of the check are transmitted to Europe before the 
investigation is completed. 

8. Displaced Persons Commission report on character, history, and eligibility. 
Upon completion of the investigation, a report is submitted to the appropriate 
Commission area office. Derogatory security findings by the investigative 
agency are accepted as conclusive. If the investigation discloses factors of 
ineligibility, suitable action follows. 

At this point, a Commission case analyst makes a determination of whether or 
not the individual is eligible under the Displaced Persons Act, and prepares the 
report required by section 10 of the act, on the displaced person’s history, char- 
acter, and eligibility. If analysis indicates that the individual is not eligible, the 
case is closed, although subject to appeal on the part of the displaced person. 

9. United States Public Health Service medical examination.—The individuals 
for whom a report has been prepared, are then ‘‘called foward” to an International 

tefugee Organization resettlement center to be considered for a visa. Here a 
thorough medical check is given. The examining doctor has available the results 
of X-ravs and serology tests. The United States Public Health Service conducts 
the medical examination, which is part of the visa issuance procedure. 

10. Consular interview and visa issuance.—The individuals appear before a 
United States consul. The consul, who has the entire Commission file including 
all the available securitv reports, interviews the individual and inquires into and 
determines the admissibility of the person under regular immigration laws, and 
the Displaced Persons Act. If the consul is satisfied, he issues a visa. The consul 
has complete veto power if he finds that the displaced person established eligibility 
by fraud or that the displaced person is inadmissible under any immigration law 
of the United States, including the Displaced Persons Act. 

11. United States Immigration and Naturalization Service preembarkation ins pec- 
tion.—The Immigration and Naturalization Service interviews all displaced per- 
sons and passes upon their admissibility into the United States, under all immigra- 
tion and other pertinent laws. Special arrangements have been made by that 
Service to examine visaed displaced persons prior to their embarkation for the 
United States. The immigrant inspector has the entire Commission file, including 
all available security reports. He also has complete veto power in cases of inad- 
missibility or where eligibilitv has been established fraudulently. If the individual 
passes this inspection, he then goes to an International Refugee Organization 
embarkation center. 

12. Final preembarkation medical check.—A medical check is made by IRO 
port doctors prior to embarkation for the United States. The most frequent 
cause for holding people at this stage are outbreaks of a children’s disease. 
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13. United States Public Health Service debarkation check.—Upon arrival at 
an American port of entry, the Public Health Service again interviews the in- 
dividuals. 

14. United States Immigration and Naturalization Service inspection.—An 
immigrant inspector again interviews the individuals, and has authority to ex- 
clude under the immigration laws or for fraudulently established eligibility. 


Headquarters Geneva International Refugee Organization station list: IRO installa- 
tions as at July 31, Sept. 30, and Dec. 31, 1950 


Note.—At the end of June 1950 IRO transferred responsibility for maintenance of camps for a large pro- 
portion of refugees to the occupation authorities in Germany and Austria and ceased to give care and main- 
tenance except to refugees in process of repatriation and resettlement or in need of continuing institutional 
care. This list presents for July 31, Sept. 30, and Dec. 31, 1950, the installations still under [RO direction. 


I. AUSTRIA 





Population 


y eT C j . . Lege nears 
Number of | Location and name of center 
center 


July | Sept. 
| 31, 1950) 30,1950) ¢ 


TORR aso nncenanacacscel See | 2, 482 
A. United States zone: ! } 
Land Salzburg_.- 1. Hellbrunn resettlement proc- |__- 
| essing center. 
2. Hellbrunn staging center - --- 
3. Hellbrunn, aged unit 
4. Hellbrunn, youth center 
5. Parsch Sanatorium... 
Land Upper Aus- 3. Asten, aged unit 
tria. | 7. Asten, chronie sick | 
. Ebelsberg, rehabilitation cen- | 
ter. 
). Ebelsberg, chronic sick unit-__! 
10. Ebelsberg, aged unit 
11. Ried, rehabilitation center__.._| 
12. Ried, home for temporarily 
unaccompanied children. 
13. Bad Schallerbach, children’s 
home, 
14. Linz Hospital 
15. Linz Hospital, " 


Il. GERMANY 





A. British zone: Total | 20,040 | 20,767 
Schleswig-Holstein- . Wentorf, Resettlement proces- | 3,972 } 
sing center. } } 
2. Wentorf, children’s home-- 39 | 
3. Liibeck-Blankensee, repatria- | @) | 
| 


4, 647 
31 | 
(3) 


(°) (3) 
ment processing center. | 
5. Gliickstadt, resettlement pro- () By. 
| cessing center. | | 
Land Niedersach- , Jever 591 | 
son. 7. Fallingbostel, resettlement pro: | 6,626 | 6,916 | 
cessing center. } 
8. Cuxhaven, staging center. 385 | 439 
9. Hannover/Buchholz, resettle- 73 | 5O | 
ment processing center. 
10. Hannover/Buchholz, repatria- 40 22 | 
tion center. | 
11. Leese/Warta, rehabilitation 164 153 
center. 
12. Aurich, embarkation center 
} (formerly staging center). 
13. Sengwarden, embarkation cen- 
ter, (formerly staging center). 
14. Delmenhorst, embarkation cen- 
ter). 
15. Osnabriick, Eversburg rehabil- 
itation center. 
16. Bad Rothenfelde, children’s 
home. 
Land North Rhine/| 7. Miinster, resettlement proces- 
Westphalia. sing center. 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 666. 


tion center. 
4. Liibeck-Blankensee, resettle- 














Headquarters Geneva International Refugee Organization station list: IRO installa- 
tions as at July 31, Sept. 80, and Dec. 31, 1950—Continued 


II. GERMAN Y—Continued 








Population 
Number of 
center 


Location and name of center } 
July Sept. Dec. 
31, 1950 | 30, 1950 | 31, 1950 





B, French zone: 
Total 


Rheno Palatin- --- skbeCatesten . Diez “ 
2. Kuhberg : 
3. Kaiserslautern, vocational 
training center. 
W urtemberg : ess . . Hechingen, rehabilitation cen- 
ter. 
5. Lindau... 
3. Munsingen 
7. Reutlingen 
\ Sigmaringe n, vocational train- 
ing center. 
Tuttlingen 
| 10. Unterhausen, children’s center 
ee ..------| ll. Rastatt, resettlement process- 
ing center. 


ee pein aad aca Total 


Frankfurt........- } 1. Butzbach, resettlement processing 
center. 
. H-170_....| Babenhausen, repatriation center. - 
Nellingen........-. 3. BN-261__..| Wiesloch, mental hospital. 
| 4. BN-204__..} Pforzheim, Biickenberg Kaserne 
5. WG-207__.| Heilbronn, Schwabenhof 
. WG-262___| Heilbronn, TB hospital 
. WG-272___| Ludwigsburg, resettlement center 
5. WG-251_..,| Ludwigsburg, area vocational 
training school. 
9. WG-239__.| Ludwigsburg, Krabbenloch 
. WG-228_. | Boeblingen, !¥liegerhorst Kaserne 
. WG-265__-| Esslingen, rehabilitation center 
2. WG-226...| Schwibich G’miind, Artillery 
| Kaserne. 
3. WG-222_._| Ellwangen, Muehlberg Kaserne 
4. WG-234_ Ulm/Donau, Hindenburg Kaserne 
. WG-279__-| Ulm/Donau, Bleidorn 
). WG-232_._| Dornstadt___ 
Schweinfurt . UF-392 Schweinfurt, resettlement center 
| 18. UF-383__..| Wildflecken, general hospital _- 
9. UF-390_.._| Wildflecken, staging center ; 
. UF-399..... Bad Kissingen, Manteuffel Ka- 
serne. 
. NBO-462_.| Regensburg, general hospital 
22. NBO-461 Amberg, TB hospital 
23. NBO-471_.| Amberg, Leopold Kaserne 
24. OMF-376.| Cadolzburg, Streicher’s farm _- 
25. OM F-373_; Lauf, TB rehabilitation center. 


Headquarters Geneva International Refugee Organization station list: IRO installa- 
tions as at July 31, Sept. 80, and Dec. 31, 1950—Continued 


Il. GERMAN Y—Continued 





Popula- 
tion De- 
ss ie Sep- (| cember 
: tember 31, 1950 
30, 1950 





Munich | 26. OB-619____| Murnau, Panzer*Kaserne_ __ 
. OB-632....| Grafenashau - -. 
Wolfratshausen, Foehrenwald_. 
Wolfratshausen, general hospits al_- seated 
Dorfen, Children’s Hospital _ -. -_-. 11 | 8 18 
| Mittenwald, Pioneer Kaserne ‘ 
Mittenwald, rehabilitation center. | 
| Gauting, TB hospital_______- : y 932 
Feldafing ie eum 2,509 | 2,235; 1,997 
. OB-745..._| Prien, old people’s home -- | 206 | 129 | 166 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 666. 
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Headquarters Geneva International Refugee Organization station list: IRO installa- 
tions as at July 31, Sept. 30, and Dec. 31, 1950—Continued 


| 
‘Popata-| 
tion | De- 
Sep- | cember 
| tember |f31, 1950 
30, 1950) 


July 3), 
1950 


Munich—C ontinued . OB-764 Bad Aibling, children’s village. 5 | 
7. OB-7$ Bad Aibling, motor depot : | 
. OB-735 Bad Reichenhall 
. OB-7 Bad Reichenhall, general hospital 
. OB Strub, “Orlyk”’ 
. OB-74: Berchtesgaden, ‘‘Insula’’ 
2. OB-7 | Bayrisch Gmain, rehabilitation 
center. 
3. OB-7: Kriegslazarett, Traunstein 
44. OB-712 Ingolstadt, camp A 
Ingolstadt 
OB-713 Camp B 
OB Camp C 
. OB-715 Camp I) 
OB-7 Camp F-1 
. OB Vocational training school 
OB Wartenberg, rehabilitation center 
Munich: 
. OB Resettlement center. 
OB-7 Repatriation center 
OB-785 Israeli resettlement center 
OB-707 Freiman, Warner Kaserne 
5. OB-7 Altersheim general hospital 
OB-77 Altersheim children’s hospital 
. OB-7 Schleissheim 
Augsburg: 
Augsburg_..__.--. 58. S-507 Hochfeld 


S-A31 


414 


' General and chronic hospital 
. 8-541 Resegtlement center 
Dillingen 
8-513 Ludswigs Kaserne 
3-514 Luitpold Kaserne 
Neu-Ulm: 
Ludendorf Kaserne 
Rheinhardt Kaserne 
Landsberg 
Bad Woerishofen, Sonnenhof 
chronic hospital. 
Lechfeld, airport 
Kempten, TB children’s hospital 
Neuburg: 
Vocational training school 
70, 8-530 Rehabilitation center 
Bremen . BR-SO1 Bremen, Interzonal Embarkation 
Center. 


Ill. ITALY 


Total 


1. Aversa 
2. Capua 
3. Bagnoli 
Resettlement processing 
center 
Hospital 
Pagani: 
Rehabilitation center 
Convalescent home 
General hospital 
in Antonio 
“ia Alba 
‘Salerno, children’s center 
‘inecitta, resettlement proces- 
sing center, 


Rome 


No installations are under IRO direction in 
’ Population not reported separately. 
Not open 
4 Closed. 
5 Transferred to local authorities. 
® Vacated, awaiting official closure 
7 Merged with WG-234. 


§ Being prepared as home for aged. 


the British and French zones of Austria. 
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RELOCATION OF DISPLACED PERSONS 


Mr. Sreran. As I understand you now, when IRO goes out of 
existence, these displaced persons who have been the charges of [RO 
will be merged into the local economy, or will be taken care of by 
some other foreign country? 

Mr. Hauu. That is right. 

Mr. Steran. You say that some will go to Israel and some to 
Australia? 

Mr. Hauu. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. And some to the Scandinavian countries? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Has anything at all been done to approach the real 
question of these displaced persons, such as the expellees of which I 
am told there are about 14 million in Germany? 

Mr. Hauui. The Department, I believe I can say, has been very 
much concerned about that problem and some studies have been 
going on; discussions have been going on to see whether there was 
any possible solution to that problem. There is also the problem of 
the Italian overpopulation in Italy, and the ILO has done some work 
on that. 

Mr. Sreran. You mean the International Labor Organization? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, sir; on the possibility of large-scale migration to 
Australia and Latin America. 

Mr. Sreran. Has there been any discussion about getting these 
people back to the countries from which they came? 

Mr. Hickrerson. Mr. Stefan, in most cases it-is unlikely that they 
would be permitted to go back. 

Mr. Sreran. They will never be able to go back to the places 
where they came from? 

Mr. Hickerson. Not within the predictable future. 

Mr. Sreran. There has been no discussion about that? 

Mr. Hickrrson. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And there is no organization except the International 
Labor Organization that is looking into this problem? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. I was told that this is one of the greatest economic 
problems that Europe has to face? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. And no one seems to want to approach it. So far as 
you know, there is no discussion in the United Nations about it, no 
organization is paying any attention to it, and they are leaving these 
people to the enonomy of the country in which they happen to be 
located, altogether; is that it? 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Stefan, there have been some discussions 
particularly as regards Germany and Italy, as between the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and France, as I said particularly with 
regard to Germany, where they have the bulk of these people, as to 
Whether anything can be done that would make any appreciable 
difference. We have a working group studying it to see whether 
they can make some recommendation. 
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IMPACT ON GERMANY ECONOMY 


Mr. Sreran. It has had a tremendous impact on the German 
economy, has it not? 

Mr. Hickerson. It is terrific. 

Mr. Sreran. And they are still coming in? 

Mr. Hickerson. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Streran. But the last information that you have had about ii 
is that they will never be able to go back where they came from, in 
spite of the fact that they are not wanted in the country where they 
are now, is that correct? 

Mr. Hicxerson. I think it is unlikely in the predictable future. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Do you think the German economy, in view of the negotiations 
now going on with reference to the German economy generally 
Western Germany—do you think the German economy can support 
them without outside aid? I am referring to these refugees. 

Mr. Hickerson. I will have to give you a personal opinion on that, 
Mr. Flood, because that is not within my responsibility, official 
responsibility. I do not think they can. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Flood’s question is a very important one. As 
far as you know now it has been definitely decided that they are not 
going to be able to go back where they came from and these 14 million 
people who are in Germany today—whatever the exact number is 
will have to stay there. And there is no organization, either in the 
United Nations, or any other international organization, that is pay- 
ing any attention to that problem? 

‘Mr. Hickerson. No, sir; that is not quite correct. As I said, 
the International Labor Office has done some work on that. 

Mr. Sreran. Outside of that office? 

Mr. Hickerson. The United States, the United Kingdom, and 
France, which have occupation responsibilities in Germany, are 
studying the problem to see what they can do. It is discussed alonz 
with other population problems in the statistical and demograph: 
commissions of the UN 

Mr. Streran. What organizations are those? 

Mr. Hate. Statistical and demographic commissions. 

Mr. Sreran. They are just studying the problem? 

Mr. Hauu. They are studying the problem and getting the facts 
about it. 

Mr. STEFAN. It seems to me you have got the facts. You know 
where they are and you know what their impact is on the local econ- 
omy. In answer to Mr. Flood’s question you indicated what your 
opinion was, but you say that is not in your jurisdiction and you do 
not really know anything about it? 

Mr. Hickerson. Nobody has come up with a plan that would mak: 
an appreciable difference. 

Mr. Sreran. And this High Commissioner of Refugees who has his 
office in Geneva is doing what, with a small staff? 

Mr. Hauu. Legal protection work. 

Mr. Sreran. Of the refugees? 

Mr. Hau. To protect the rights of these people who are refugees. 

Mr. Sreran. And that is a branch of the United Nations? 
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Mr. Hav. He certifies, for instance, their marriage certificates and 
consular forms, and so forth, so that they can move about and, if 
possible, improve their lot. 


SENATE REPORT NO. 60 


Mr. Steran. I assume, Mr. Hickerson, that you read this Report 
No. 60 from the Senate. 

Mr. Hickerson. That came out, Mr. Stefan, just as I was getting 
away under doctor’s orders. I sketched it, and I read the press 
account of it. I have not studied it as thoroughly as I shall study it. 

Mr. Sreran. I have read it carefully and it makes certain recom- 
mendations which, if carried out, might prove a saving to the American 
taxpayer. 

Mr. Hickerson. Those recommendations, sir, will be studied very 
carefully. 

Mr. Steran. It is new to you at this time, too new for you to discuss 
it at this time? 

Mr. Hickerson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Thank you very much; that is all at this time. 

Mr. CLtevencer. Mr. Chairman, this is a subject that troubles me 
a little bit. I do not know what | have in mind at the moment 
would fit in with this discussion, but it has to do with some of the 
activities of UNESCO, and some of these educational institutions, 
and also the office of the High Commissioner. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, do you have a witness here from 
UNESCO? 

Mr. Hatt. | will attempt to answer the questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not answer my question. 

Mr. Hau. No, sir; there is no one here from UNESCO. 


Activities OF RoGrer BALDWIN 


Mr. Crevencer. | think Mr. Hall can answer this perhaps more 
intelligently than someone else. I have here a letter addressed to 
me by a very responsible Member of the House; I shall keep his 
name confidential. He says: 


Dear Curr: Mr. Roger Baldwin is presently supposed to be on the State 
Department payroll to preach civil liberties to the people of Germany, Japan, 
and Korea. 


He suggested that I ask a question about it, and I did, of the Under 
Secretary, the other day. And I had the following letter from the 
Under Secretary. 


Upon the recommendation of the Office of the High Commissioner, an invitation 
was extended to Mr. Baldwin to come to Germany. The Office of the High Com- 
missioner had in mind providing assistance to a number of civil liberties associa- 
tions which had been established and were being established in German cities. 
It was the belief of the Office of the High Commissioner that these associations 
needed assistance in properly organizing themselves and in bringing into clearer 
focus their concepts and objectives, and that Mr. Baldwin could be of material 
assistance to them in these regards. Although Mr. Baldwin did not accept the 
Department’s invitation, he offered his services to the Office of the High Com- 
missioner while he was in Germany. 
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He refers in here to a letter which was similar to this other letter, 
but I think it is unnecessary to reproduce it all, except perhaps the 
following: He was given certain courtesies as a visiting United States 
spec ‘ialist. ‘These courtesies consisted of access to, Army facilities in 
Germany, Army PX, mess, housing, and transportation where 
necessary. 

Now, this letter to me says: 

This is the same person who wrote for a magazine known as Soviet Russia Today 
and he wrote the following: ‘‘When the power of the working class is once achieved 
as it has been in the Soviet Union, I am for maintaining it by any means whatso- 


ever. Dictatorship is the obvious means in a world of enemies, at home and 
abroad.” 


1 can well understand why this would give this other Member some 
misgivings. Evidently there is no salary being paid, just transporta- 
tion and the use of these facilities that [ have mentioned. 

Mr. Rooney. Did I understand you to say that he declined the 
invitation? 

Mr. CLevencer. He did at first, but he afterward visited Germany, 
volunteered his services. I did not think it necessary to put the letter 
in, the other one that I mentioned, because it is practically aduplicate. 

Here we are in a war in which we are trying to contain communism 
and trying to establish free government and a so-called free world. 
1 can well understand how this Member of Congress would express 
concern over a man whose political ideology is such as is indicated 
here. I have never seen the magazine and I am only quoting from 
the letter. But I cannot understand how on earth we could be 
inviting people in such an ideology to these places. It must have 
been well known, or else he would not have addressed such a letter 
like this to me. 

I just mentioned it here because I wanted this Member of Congress 
to know that I have done what he suggested in his letter to me, made 
the inquiry of the State Department, and let the State Department 
answer it. 

I do not suppose there is any objection to having the contents of 
the State Department memo in the record? 

Mr. Rooney. None at all. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 

] JEPARTMENT OF ST ATE, 
Deputy UNDER SECRETARY, 
Fe bruary 28, 1951. 
Upon the recommendation of the Office of the High Commissioner, 
an invitation was extended to Mr. Baldwin to come to Germany. The Office 
of the High Commissioner had in mind providing assistance to a number of civil 
liberties associations which had been established and were being established 
in German cities. It was the belief of the Office of the High Commissioner 
that these associations needed assistance in properly organizing themselves and 
in bringing into clearer focus their concepts and objectives, and that Mr. Baldwin 
could be of material assistance to them in these regards. Although Mr. Baldwin 


did not may the Department’s invitation, he offered his serv ices to the Office 
of the High Commissioner while he was in Germany. * * 


Mr. CLevencer. And here is the letter to me, without the sig- 
nature of the Member. I shall be glad to give that, if it is necessary. 
We sent some educators from this country who had a very doubtful 
affection for our particular form of government, to Japan. Most of 


* * * 
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them, luckily, thank God, were returned. I do not know how the 
commander in chief ever got them back here, but he did. 

It seems so futile for us to spend these millions that we do under 
these items and then have such ideologies spread through a man who 
holds such views, through a new government in Germany which we 
hope will be a stable, representative government. I do not know 
what they would call it, but | hope that they will have a real republic, 
and whatever they call it, that it will be a representative government 
of the people of Germany. 1 do not believe we can help in that by 
sending people with that sort of background, or even giving them the 
courtesies of an Army PX, or allowing them transportation or even 
exposing them to the people over there. 

[ am expressing some concern about this, along with this other 
Member of Congress who wrote me. 

Mr. Hickerson. Mr. Clevenger, this is completely outside of my 
responsibility and I will see that what you have said is brought to 
Mr. Humelsine’s attention. 

Mr. Ctevencer. Mr. Humelsine already knows about it. 

Mr. Hickerson. And other appropriate officials of the Department. 
But it is wholly outside of my responsibility. 

Mr. Haun. It relates to the High Commissioner of Germany. 

Mr. CLevencer. We were discussing UNESCO and appropriating 
money for people who may have similar ideologies to go to these other 
countries, at the expense of our Government. I note that in this 
case they say they are not paying him any salary. Of course, the 
sentiments expressed, as quoted in that letter, are certainly not those 
that we would regard as anti-Soviet in any way. 

Mr. Hatu. We will be glad to bring this to Mr. Humelsine’s atten- 
tion. 

Mr. CLevencer. He got the letter from me. 

Mr. Hickerson. We shall bring your comments, Mr. Clevenger, 
to his attention. 

CHANGES IN LANGUAGE 


Mr. Rooney. With reference to the language on page 22 of the 
committee print, Why can we not strike: 
together with such additional sums due to increase in rates of exchange as the 
Secretary of State may determine and certify to the Secretary of the Treasury to 
be necessary to pay, in foreign currencies, the quotas and contributions required 
by the several treaties, conventions, or laws establishing the amount of the 
obligation. 


Mr. Witser. Perhaps Mr. Hall can speak to that better than I. 
RATE-OF-EXCHANGE ADJUSTMENTS 


Mr. Hatz. The reason for that ts that from time to time there are 
small adjustments in the rates of exchange from the time that we 
estimate it until we get the payments, and this merely authorizes us 
to make those payments. 

Mr. Roonry. But we consolidated this appropriation for you to 
make it easier to meet unforeseeable or emergency expenses. 1 think 
we should take out this language, should we not? 


81707—51 438 
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Mr. Haut. If it is understood that we have that authority, I think 
it could come out. 

Mr. Wiser. The only time we would need it would be when we 
might have to have an additional amount over and above that pro- 
vided permitting the internal flexibility. 

Mr. Rooney. At that point you should be up here to see us. 


Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. 
ACQUIRING SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Mr. Roonry. What about the next change in language, which you 
propose to strike out? Why should not that be left in? 

Mr. Hau. Because the necessity for this authority for acquiring 
surplus property no longer exists, as there is very little surplus property 
available. They have not been able to procure any in the last 2 vears. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us leave it in as a reminder that you might be 
able to use surplus property. 

Mr. Hauu. We have no objection to leaving it in, sir. 


MISSIONS TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


WITNESSES 


RICHARD S. WINSLOW, SECRETARY GENERAL, USUN 

JOHN D. HICKERSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED 
NATIONS AFFAIRS 

WILLIAM O. HALL, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND CONFERENCES 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR AD- 
MINISTRATION 


EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Funds available for obligation 





| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





| } 
Appropriation or estimate euavieendubinaeiamaes $1, 600, 000 $1, 570, 000 
Unobligated balance, savings under sec. 1214 | —30, 000 |- 
ot ; a 
} | 
Obligations incurred ___..._...---- | | 1, 570, 000 1, 570, 000 
Comparative transfer from | | 
“United States participation in international organiza- | | 
tions” | $1,656, 733 }...-... bs atte 
“Salaries and expenses, Department of State” 28, 800 | 28, 800 |. 
Comparative transfer to | | 
“General supply fund, General Services Administration” -| —153 | —34 
“Operating expenses, General Services Administiation’”’ - — 157, 684 — 157, 684 |....-. 
ne eae ee ee eee icadewancel 1, 425, 696 | 1, 441, 082 1, 570, 000 
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Obligations by activities 


1950 actual 


Description 1951 estimate 


1. United States mission to the United Nations $1, 127, 123 $1, 121, 082 
2. United States mission to international organizations, res- 
ident in Geneva 


3. Office of United States adviser on United Nations Educa- 


167, 700 


tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization 41, 420 46, 395 
4. United States representative to International Civil Avia- 

tion Organization 81, 551 85, GOS 
5. American group of the Interparliamentary Union 15, 000 15, 000 


6. National Commission of the Pan American Railway Con- 
gress Association p 5 O00 
7. United States representative to the Inter-American Jurid- 
ical Committee . 
8. United States representative to the Council of the Organi- 
zation of American States ; 
9. United States representative to the Economie Commission 


for Europe ; 136, 321 
10. United States representative to the International Refugee 
Organization ; 24, 281 
Total obligations 1, 425, 696 1, 441, O82 


Obligations by objects 


Object classification 1950 actual 


Total number of permanent positions 219 233 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. fi 4 
Average number of ail emp!oyees 215 992 


01 Personal services: 





Permanent positions $968, 553 $1, 079, 880 

Part-time and temporary positions 30, 300 21, 000 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 3, 635 

Payment above basic rates 113, 858 96, 160 

Total personal services 1, 116, 35¢ 1,197, 040 

02 Travel 5Y, 209 68, 030 

03 Transportation of things 2, 455 6, 100 

04 Communication services 78, 859 | 75, 3¢ 

05 Rents and utility services __ 63, 267 
06 Printing and reproduction &, 098 
07 Other contractual services 53, 702 
0S Supplies and materials 25, 449 
OY Equipment 18, 201 

Total obligations 1, 425, 696 1, 441, O82 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is entitled “Missions to Int 
Organizations.”’ It begins at page 25 of the committee 
page 353 of the justifications. 
record pages 353 and 354 of the justifications. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 


$1, 140, 500 
215, 000 
46, 500 


43, 000 
15, 000 


5, 000 
20), BOO 


35, 000 


1, 570, 000 


310, 600 





1, 570, 000 


ernational 
print and 


At this point we shall insert in the 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act ; RN 1 AT, Si OS A e “s $1, 600, 000 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and Expenses, Department of State” for 
foreign service officers assigned to United Nations é Sod ier +$28, 800 
Deduct 
Savings under sec. 1214, Public Law 759 ae eee a ae a —30, 000 


Comparetive transfers to: 
“Operating Expenses, General Services Administration” for rents to 


be paid by GSA — 157, 684 
“General supply fund, General Services Administration’’ in lieu of 
surcharges on procurements effected ‘ ‘ —34 — 158, 918 
Base for 1952 tnibbidcdadidnes ne nae 1, 441, 082 


Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 


Requirements . 
se — Difference, 


By project or functions : —| Increase (+) 
1951 1952 | Orde | 
adjusted estimate crease (—) 
1. United States mission to the United Nations | $1, 121,082 | $1, 140, 500 +$19, 418 
2. United States mission to international or- 
g°nizations, resident in Geneva 167, 700 215, 000 +47, 300 


3. Office of the United States Advisor on United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 


tural Organization Affairs 46, 395 | 46, 500 +105 
4. United States Representative to Interna- | 

tional Civil Aciation Organization 85, 905 93, 000 +7, 095 
5. American Group of the Interparliamentary | 

Union 15, 000 15, 000 


.. sae i .. 2 We leenacceceascce 
6. National Commission of the Pan American | 
tailway Congress , 000 


5, 000 
7. United States Representative to the Inter- j | 


American Juridical Committee____......_.|.......--. i 20, 000 | +20, 000 
8. United States Representative to the Council | 
of the Organization of American States padesietacs 35, 000 +35, 000 


-~-----------| 1,441,082 | 1, 570,000 | +128, 918 +128, 918 





Total requirements - - 


Total estimate of appropriation 1952 1, 570, 000 


INCREASE IN UNITED States Mission to UN 


It should be noted that there is a requested increase of $128,918 
over the 1952 base. Please explain the requested increase of $19,418 
in the item, ‘United States Mission to the United Nations.” 

Mr. Hauu. That is Ambassador Austin’s office and the staff of the 
office, and it results from two factors: first, the application of the 
in-grade promotions in the office. 

Mr. Roonry. To what extent? 

Mr. Hau. Roughly $17,000 is the cost of that. There are certain 
offsets against that, however. The balance of the net increase is due 
to increases in costs of other objects arising from increases in con- 
tractual services and purchases. 

Mr. Rooney. Why is it when you have reductions such as $2,200 
in communication services and $6,700 in rent and utility services, that 
those reductions never inure to the benefit of the taxpayer but rather, 
someone thinks up means of spending the amounts for other purposes? 








L8 


q 


io 


Why this increase of $2,085 for travel? 

Mr. Hatu. That involves some increases in domestic travel of the 
officers. It involves additional travel to Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. You have here a proposed transfer to operating ex- 
penses, General Services Administration, for rents to be paid by the 
GSA in the amount of $157,684. 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Although you have taken out that $157,684 for the 
coming fiscal year, you are asking for the same amount as was al- 
lowed, appropriationwise, in the current fiscal year; is that right? 

Mr. Hau. As I read it, it is $30,000 less. 

Mr. Wiiner. The total of the 1951 column is $1,441,082, which is 
the same amount as the base of $1,121,082 shown on page 353, which 
excludes the $157,684. 

Mr. Rooney. You are now asking for $1,570,000? 

Mr. Hauu. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is the exact amount you have to run this shop 
known as United States Mission to the United Nations in the current 
fiscal year. Correct? 

Mr. Hatu. Yes; that is correct for the entire appropriation, if you 
take out the savings. 

Mr. Rooney. The amount of $1,600,000 was appropriated, and the 
President, under section 1214 of Public Law 759 reduced it to $1,570,- 
000; is that right? 

Mr. Har. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Now you are asking for the | same amount, — ig 
it is proposed that $157,684 of vour obligati I¢ 
through another appropriation to GSA? 

Mr. Hani. That Is correct, There are increases, as indicated. 

Mr. Rooney. Why sbould there be an increase to that extent in 
this budget—for missions to international organizations? 

Mr. Hani. May I take up the ee items? 

The first item is the United States Mission to the United Nations. 

Mr. Rooney. There is an increase of $19,418 for that item. 

Mr. Hauu. The second item is a transfer of certain obligations 


1 
nh 
d 


Ifa i | 


b ing earried under “Salaries and expenses and certain obligations 
under the IC appropri ition to the Geneva offic 

[ have a table which I will submit which shows the present location 
of the personnel and the disposition of them under the rey ised req tle 
As you will note, there are certain of those P eople that are carried cn 
salaries and expenses under the Foreign Service, which we thought were 
more properly chargeable against the er oe a in Geneva, since they 
service the ECE and visiting missions. The balance is & reduction in 
the ECE staff, and the special representative in Geneva is exactly the 


same 


(The table referred to follows:) 
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United States mission to international organizations, resident in Geneva 




















Obligation 1950 | Estimate 1951 | Estimate 1952 
| Increase 
, l | | ) | or de- 
Class | Num- Amount) yum » | peneietl Num | Amount! crease 
ber | ~ ber } ber 
— ' = | | tae 
Ql PERSONAL SERVICES | 
| } } | | | 
Economic Commission for | 
Europe: | 
Chief of Office F 1 | $10,350 | 1 | $10,350 | 1 | $10,700 | 
Deputy Chief of Office FS 1 | 10,350 1 | 10,350 | 1 | 10,700 | 
Adview Satie F 3 | 26,790 3 | 27,090 | ate TS: 
Do. anf : saat 1 | 6,330 
Do Fs 1 8,4 1 | 8,670} 
Administrative officer - | Fs Li -€ 1; 5,550 e 
Research assistant. Fs my +e 1 | 3,570 
Secretary ‘ F; oe * 2/ 6,900 | 2 7,140 
Clerk-stenographer F 3} 8,5 3 8, 790 | 2 6, 180 
Clerk, messenger. .| FS 3 8, ! 3} 8,910} 
Alien. k 4 8, 4 8, 820 
| ‘ 20 | $7,020 20 | 99,000 | 7 41,050 | —57,950 
Specialized agency affairs: 4 
United States represent: FSR-1 l 12, 000 1 12, 400 1 12, S00 +400 
tive | 
Labor attaché FSR-2 sa 1 10, 700 1 11, 050 +350 
Secretary GS-4 | 2, 875 : 
Do FSS-12 1 3, 210 1 3, 330 +121 
_< Sa ecerer 2 14, 875 3 26, 310 3 27, 180 | +87() 
Conference attaché: 
Attaché FSR-3 1 8,630 | +8, 630 
Assistant attaché. FSS-—6 ‘ 1 6,810 +6, 810 
Conference assistant FSS-10 1 4,050 +4, 050 
Secretary P FSS-11 l 3, 690 +3, 600 
Clerk-stenographers FSS-12 2 6, 900 +6, 900 
Total 6 | 30,080 | +30, 080 
Consulate administrative serv- 
ices staff 
Administrative officer FSS-7 1 5, 730 +5, 730 
Clerk FSS-10 1 4. 830 +4 S30) 
Secretary FSS-13 | ] 2, 970 +2 O70) 
Clerk FSS-13 } 1 3, 210 +3, 210 
Messenger FSS-13 | 1 3,090 +3, 000 
Alien FSL i 9, 180 +9, 1S 
Total - 4 : : 9 29,010 | +29, 010 
Grand total 22 | 111, 895 23 | 125,310 25 | 127,320 +2, 010 


The increase » of $ $40,900 requeste ted for. 19; 52 over 1951 is accounted for as follows: 

1. Office of United States representative to Economie Commission for Europ: 
(nine positions reflected under No. 4 below; four positions abolished). 

2. Office of United States representative, Specialized Agency Affairs. 

3. Office of Conference Attaché (five positions previously financed from “‘Sal- 
aries and expenses.’’ One additional clerical position requested for 1952.) 

t. Contribution to Administrative Services staff (nine positions). 

Mr. Rooney. Let us revert to the United States Mission to the 
United Nations, for which vou request an additional $19,418. How 
many new positions do you contemplate in this request? 

Mr. Hau. None. 

Mr. Wrnstow. Those are almost entirely automatic pay increases. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the rest? 

Mr. Hay. The balance is the adjustments in “Other objects’’ due 
to increased costs. 

Mr. Wiser. There are three positions represented by the com- 
parative tre ansfer, $28,800, that of Foreign Service officer detailed to 
the United Nations and the cost for their salaries is now being trans- 
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ferred to this appropriation from “Salaries and expenses, Department 


of State.” 


UNITED STATES MISSION TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS, 
RESIDENT IN GENEVA 


Mr. Rooney. What about this request for an additional $47,300 
under the item ‘U miter l States Mission to international organizations, 
resident in Geneva.’ 

Mr. Hau. That consists, Mr. Chairman, primarily of adjustments. 
At the present time there are six positions being carried under the 
“Salaries and expenses” appropriation. That is under the Foreign 
Service portion. Those would be transferred to this appropriation. 
They consist of the Office of the Conference Attaché in Geneva. 

Mr. Rooney. I did not notice any savings when we heard the ap- 
propriations request for the Foreign Service. 


UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE TO THE INTER-AMERICAN JURIDICAL 
COMMITTEE 


Explain this request for $20,000 for the United States representative 
to the Inter-American Juridical Committee. 

Mr. Hauy. That is an item that has been carried under the ‘“Inter- 
national contingency” appropriation this current year. The Inter- 
American Juridical Committee constitutes a permanent committee 
of the Inter-American Council of Jurists, as provided in article 68 of 
the charter of the Organization of American States. It serves as an 
advisory body on juridical matters; promotes the development and 
modification of public and private international law; and studies the 
possibility of attaining uniformity in the legislation of the various 
American countries insofar as it may appear desirable. 

The Committee is composed of jurists of the nine countries selected 
by the Inter-American Conference. The jurists are selected by the 
‘Inter-American Council of Jurists from a panel submitted by each 

country chosen by the Conference. The members of the Committee 
represent all member states of the organization. 

The Juridical Committee undertakes such studies and preparatory 
work as are assigned to it by the Inter-American Council of Jurists, 
the Inter-American Conference, the meeting consultation of ministers 
of foreign affairs, or the council of the organization. 

The amount of $20,000 is required for the staff of the United States 
member, his administrative assistant secretary, and their travel, trans- 
portation, communication, and office contractual services—supplies 
and materials. 


RECONCILIATION WITH 1951 BASE 


Mr. Roonry. Look at page 357, Mr. Wilber, and tell me whether 
or not the 189 positions you start off with as a base for the fiscal year 
1951 is the same as was presented to the committee a year ago. 

Mr. Witser. I have not checked that, Mr. Chairman. I will be 
glad to do that. 

Mr. Boumricu. That is correct, except on a comparative transfer 
basis, three foreign officers have been introduced in 1950 and 1951 in 
order to compare S with their being inserted in the 1952 budget. Actu- 
ally, a year ago it was three less than that, 186. In other words, if 
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you follow on the bottom, the figure for the number of personnel in 
1951, of the top line, 198, the bottom is 189. In 1952 it was 192. 

Mr. Rooney. According to the chart inserted in the record last year, 
the figure was 196 rather than 189; is that correct? 

Mr. Boumrrcu. The figure of 189? 

Mr. Rooney. The lower figure was 185. That appears on page 952. 

Mr. Bounmricu. The positions in the organization are the upper 
figure. The figure below you are referring to is after a lapse. 

Mr. Rooney. I understand that. But both figures are different. 

Mr. Boumericu. The Foreign Service people have been inserted 
throughout in the aggregate. The 198 and the 192 for 1952 contain 
3 Foreign Service officers. The 198 for 1951 contains 3 Foreign 
Service officers. 

Mr. Rooney. How do you account for the difference between the 
figure of 196 on page 962 of last year’s hearings- 

Mr. Boumricu. It should have been 195. There is a typographical 
error in here someplace. 

Mr. Wirrer. I will be glad to reconcile these figures. Currently 
there is a difference of two. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you mean that the printer made a mistake in 
setting up page 962? 

Mr. Witser. That is not the case. 

Mr. Haut. There must have been an adjustment in the positions. 

(The following information was supplied later:) 

The figure of 196 positions was the amount justified at the time of the 1951 
budget hearings and ultimately approved by the appropriation of $1,600,000 for 
the entire appropriation. Subsequent to the appropriation of funds, a reserve 
under section 1214 of 330,000 was applied and to meet a part of this reduction 
one position in USUN was abolished, making the 1951 authorized strength 195. 
As a part of the 1952 budget three Foreign Service officers previously financed 
under “Salaries and expenses, Department of State’? were added and through the 
comparative transfer process became part of the previous year’s base, making a 
new base for 1951 of 198. 

LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Rooney. Explain the requested addition of language on page 
26 of the committee print: 


Employment under this appropriation in connection with the Organization of 
American States may be without regard to the civil-service laws. 

Mr. Haun. Yes. That is required in order to permit the Depart- 
ment to employ certain specialized personnel for that service. 

Mr. Rooney. Why cannot they get them through the Civil Service 
Commission? 

Mr. Hai. My understanding is, sir, at the present time the 
people who are now emploved have been recruited through the eivil- 
service laws, but the possibility is contemplated that we might not 
be able to ret qualified emplovees through the civil-service laws 
because of the specialization required and we might have to go 
outside and hire someone because of their knowledge of the language 
and the area. 

Mr. Wirser. We do not have specific authority for that change 
in the language, Mr, Chairman. 
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RECRUITING FOR UNITED STATES MISSION TO UNITED NATIONS 



































Mr. Fioop. That partly answers my question. I was wondering, 
Mr. Hall, how you are recruiting the personnel for the United States 
Mission to the United Nations. Where do they come from? Where 
do you get them? Are they all civil-service people? 

Mr. Hau. I think that Mr. Winslow can answer that. I think that 
a high proportion are civil service, although they have recruited 
stenographers in New York from the local labor market. I think that 
the professional people are mostly civil-service or Foreign Service 
personnel, 

Mr. Winstow. Under the United Nations Partic ‘ipation Act, which 
we operate under, there was an exception from the civil service when 
we began in 1946. That was our original point in trying to put to- 
eether very rapidly a staff in New York, under Mr. Stettinius at that 
time. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you changed the organization in the basic act? 
What is the problem? What do you do now? 

Mr. Winstow. For the professional advisory field, our officers are 
sometimes Foreign Service officers that have been State Department 
officers with experience, or they have been chosen fresh from the field, 
if necessary. 

Mr. Fioop. How fresh are they when you take them from the field? 

Mr. Winstow. Practically no one in the upper realm in the Am- 
bassador’s office, handling political affairs, has come fresh from any 
field. They are all experienced. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF UNITED STATES UN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Froop. You introduced the ‘freshness’ into this conversation; 
What I am trying to find out is at what point is an applicant fresh or 
spoiled? How do you get them? Who determines. What is your 
yards tick? Suppose Joe Zileh who was unfortunate enough to 
have come from my congressional disfrict in Pennsylvania became 
interested in a position with the United States Mission to the United 
Nations and I was silly enough to ask somebody down there to hire 
him, what happens? 

Mr. Winstow. If there was a vacancy and it was determined that 
his capacities fit this somewhat unique kind of operation—and I am 
speaking now chiefly of professional and advisory 

Mr. FLroop. Thereby hangs the tale. 

Mr. Winstow. Ambassador Austin or Gross would determine their 
immediate professional advisers in the political and security field. 

Mr. FLoop. Then either I must belong to the club or the applicant 
must belong to the club, or he does not qualify; is that it? 

Mr. Winstow. I do not think that would be so. 

Mr. Froop. You have never heard of my friend Metro. He has 
been trying to get a job with the State Department since the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary. 

Mr. Winstow. He has not been to my office yet. 

Mr. Froop. He is a fictitious entity. 

Well, | was just wondering. The next time someone asks me 
perhaps I can refer them to this portion of the testimony, if I can 
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remember where it is, or be able to find it, and say ‘Look, this is 
official.”” I suppose it will be unless something is changed. 

Do you mean that all of your top brass, including the distinguished 
Ambassador, sit down and go over this weighty problem as to what 
applicant is going to be a typist in section X of your office? 

Mr. Winstow. No, sir. My remarks will show that I spoke of 
the professional advisers to the Security Council. 

Mr. Fioop. The professional advisers? 

Mr. Wrnstow. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they on a per diem basis? 

Mr. Winstow. No, sir. They are annual-salaried employees. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the average length of service of a professiona! 
adviser for the last 4 vears, in round numbers? 

Mr. Wrnstow. Most of Ambassador Austin’s competent advisers 
have been there 3 or 4 vears. 

Mr. FLoop. That is pretty permanent. They are like the buildings 
down here on the Mall, these temporary advisers. 

Mr. Winstow. The Ambassador has certainly felt, | am sure, during 
this kind of ordeal in the United Nations he could hardly survive 
without people who know a great deal about the kind of bombardment 
in dealing with the Soviet Government—— 

Mr. FLoop. I am sure the Ambassador is so busy that he, of course, 
cannot go out and pick this personnel. When the Ambassador says 
that he needs three advisers on the following three problems, are vou 
the fellow who turns up with them, or where do they come from? 

Mr. Winstow. I am not the person who would do it other than 
submit a panel, if there should happen to be a request for two or three 
officers. We are so small in the officer group. 

Mr. FLoop. Where would you get the panel? 

Mr. Winstow. I would get those probably through the State 
Department Division of Personnel. 

Mr. FLoop. Actually? 

Mr. Winstow. We would start there. If we had a backlog on the 
files of request of those available and competent, we would want to 
select the best out of that file and then have a decision made by the 
top two Ambassadors. 


FOREIGN SERVICE PERSONNEL BORROWED 


Mr. FLoop. Do you make a practice of borrowing from the Foreign 
Service very often? 

Mr. Winstow. Yes, but not very often. We have only one or two 
positions we think their experience would qualify them for, in the 
Eastern European field, where we may need one particularly conver- 
sant with Eastern Europe. 

Mr. FLoop. Do you mean that you cannot find within your own 
Foreign Service the type of people qualified to act as advisers? We 
have a high regard for the Foreign Service; more than you. 

Mr. Winstow. I may not have understood your question. We 
do take through the Foreign Service people for those technical 
positions. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Hau. The source of the recruitment of people who know the 
United Nations procedure is more likely to be in the departmental 
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offices rather than in the Foreign Service. The people who are con- 
cerned with the area problems, in working with the other Government 
representatives, tend to be the Foreign Service people. I think that 
is a correct general statement of the sources of the mission personnel. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose the best way for me to get attention down 
there is to get mad at you. 

Mr. Hickerson. We try very hard to give consideration to every 
request we get. We have a limited number of positions. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure. That is the first bureaucratic statement 
I have heard you make. You have been here a long time. 


APPLICATION OF RENT SAVINGS AND INCREASES REQUESTED 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Hall, I want to go back to the question the 
chairman asked you. You are asking for the same amount for 
missions to international organizations that you had last year, but 
there is a deduction there of how much in rent that you are not 
obligated to pay? 

Mr. Haut. $157,684, so the result is we are asking for an increase 
in certain of these categories. 

Mr. Sreran. $157,684 should be reflected as a savings in here. 

Mr. Hatt. It is reflected by a reduction in the base, I believe. 

Mr. Sreran. But you are requesting an increase of $128,918, and 
you have had a rent release of $157,684. Why should not that be 
reflected? 

Mr. Wixser. If I may answer that, a saving of $157,000 is reflected 
in the base figure. 

Mr. Sreran. Where? 

Mr. Wiser. For 1951. In other words, the 1951 column of the 
blue sheet reflects a saving of $157,684. 

Mr. Sreran. But then you add to it for 1952. 

Mr. Witsper. That is correct, sir, and the increases and decreases 
are reflected in comparison with 1951—— 

Mr. Sreran. In other words, what savings you made in rent are 
being absorbed by increases in the office of the United States Adviser 
on United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organizations 
Affairs, United States representatives to International Civil Aviation 
Organizations, the United States representative to the Inter-American 
Juridical Committee, and then there is an increase of $35,000 for the 
United States representative to the Council of the Organization of 
American States. 

Mr. Haru. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Why could you not get along with the amount you 
had last year? 

Mr. Haxu. There are additional responsibilities here which we are 
carrying and above those we carried this current year. 

Mr. Sreran. Then why could you not absorb that and show a sav- 
ing here in view of the financial situation of the country? 

Mr. Hauy. Because the Inter-American Organization we expect 
to be doing a greatly increased job during this next year. We have 
now two full-time men working on that, and their secretaries, and 
we do not believe that it would be possible to make a reduction in 
the mission at New York, in Ambassador Austin’s mission, which 
would be the only source of funds for absorption. 
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Mr. Sreran. Where is his increase reflected? 

Mr. Hau. It is the $19,418 on the first page. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that added to the $128,000 increase? 

Mr. Hau. No, it is a part of it. 

Mr. Sreran. A part of it? 

Mr. Hau. Items 7 and 8 are in the appropriation for the first time. 
They are new items. Also, No. 2 is an increased item. 

Mr. Sreran. In addition to that $19,418, there will be $109,000 
increase outside of Ambassador Austin’s office? 

Mr. Haut. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. You took the savings from rent and increased other 
activities? 

Mr. Hauu. The last two items, 7 and 8 are new items related to the 
Organization of American States. Item No. 2, the $47,300 increase 
arises because of the transfer of the Office of Conference Attachés 
from another appropriation to this appropriation. Those people are 
actually emploved. We set that office up because we found it is 
cheaper to provide the conference services in Geneva for the meetings 
held there with a permanent staff rather than sending out conference 
attachés from Washington for each of the meetings. That is part of a 
consolidated administrative office in Geneva headed by our Consul 
Mr. Ed. Word. We have in addition to that people that work on the 
Economic Commission for Europe in Geneva. 

Mr. Sreran. You have an increase of $47,000 there. 

Mr. Hau. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. You had $167,700 for that in the present fiscal year? 

Mr. Haru. That represents a transfer from another appropriation 
to this appropriation. It is not a newitem. We have actually been 
expending at that rate. 

Mr. Sreran. $215,000? 

Mr. Hau. Yes, but in order to get all these items in one place so 
that we will have a clear picture of the cost of the permanent mission, 
we have transferred it to this appropriation. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you think that you could absorb it? 

Mr. Haux. The only possibility of absorbing it would be to cut 
Ambassador Austin’s staff, which we would be extremely reluctant 
to do. The mission staff in Geneva is required. We are convinced 
of that. They serve not only the organizations located in Geneva, 
but also represent us in other organizations in Europe. 

Mr. Sreran. Could you not get along with the $167,700? 

Mr. Haiti. We would have to cut our people which we now actually 
have on the payroll in Geneva being financed from the Foreign Service 
fund, Mr. Stefan. If we do that it would reduce our miscellaneous 
services, and | believe it would be just as cheap or cheaper, to use the 
present plan than to use the international contingencies. 

Mr. Sreran. I am rather perplexed about not only this item, but 
many items where rent was taken over by the General Services and 
where we are no longer appropriating for this particular budget. 

Mr. Haun. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Where an increase is made to offset that? 

Mr. Hauu. If you wish we could submit a table, to supply detailed 
information on that. We will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 
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Missions TO INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


Amount appropriated, fiscal vear 1951_________ _ __..._. § 
Savings under see. 1214, Public Law 759 


' 
—_ 


, 600, 000 
a se 30, 000 


Amount available, fiscal vear 1951_- 
Less comparative transfers to GSA_ 
Plus comparative transfers from “Salaries and Expenses, Depart- 
ment of State’*’................ i ee +28 800 


, 970, 000 
—157, 718 

Base for fiscal year 1952 J, 1. 441. 082 
Request for fiscal year 1952 Sake semen dec _... 1,570, 000 


Increase requested 


aptakatsr tim weacene wien ini ; 128, 918 
Increase by activities 
19 
! 1 Increas 
United States Mission to the United Nations $1, 121, 082 $1, 140, 500 $19. 418 
United States Mission to International Organizations, resident 
n Geneva 167, 700 215. 000 47, 300 
Office of the United States Adviser on UNESCO Affairs . 46, 395 $6. 500 105 
United States Representative to ICAO 85. 905 93, 000 7.095 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union. 15, 000 15, 000 
National Commission of the Pan American Railway Coneré 5. 000 5. 000 - 
United States Representative to the Inter-American Juridicial 
Committee 20, OOK 20, 000 20, 000 
United States Representative to the Council of the Organization 1 (34. 65 as MM 25 
of American States . . _ 
Total wn AN» et Se AP = 7 1, 441, O82 1. 570, 004 128 s 
Financed from the ‘International contingencies” appropriation. 


REASONS FOR INCREASE BY ACTIVITY 


United States Mission to the United Nations, §19,418 

The increase of $19,418 consists of an increase of $14,460 in personal services 
and $4,958 in other objects. The increase in personal services of $14,460 consists 
of increases due to within-grade advancements, $18,140, regular pay in excess of 
52-week base, $3,520, increased part-time and temporary employment, $4,000, 
lapse rate adjustment, $8,950; offset by decreases due to reduction of staff by 
six chauffeurs, $17,150 (over-all personnel decrease from 198 to 192) and decreased 
overtime requirements, $3,000. 

The increase in other objec ts of $4,958 is primarily slight increases in replace- 
ment of expendable supplies, $4,300, and printing and reproduction costs, $1,500, 
as offset by minor adjustments of $842, 

United States Mission to International Organizations, resident in Geneva, $47,300 

The increase of $47,300 consists of an increase of $40,900 in personal services 
and $6,400 in other objects. The increase in personal services is the result of a 
realinement of certain functions in Geneva resulting in decreases in the staff of 
the United States Repre sentative to the Economic Commission for Europe, 
>40,300 (decrease of 13 jobs), andthe Office of Specialized Ageney Affairs, 
$200; which are offset by inclusion of the Office of the Conference Attaché, 
$44,600 (six jobs), and a share of the cost of the Consulate Administrative Services 
Staff, $36,800 (nine jobs) under this appropriation head for the first time. The 
increases in other objects consists of travel and transportation in the amount of 
$6,400 which is attributable to home leave for staff members and families (esti- 
mated nine persons). 

The inclusion of the Conference Attaché Office under this appropriation does 
not involve additional costs but it is a shifting of costs previously financed under 
“Salaries and expenses, Foreign Service, Department of State. 

The new jobs included for the Consulate Administrative Services staff came 
from the reductions in the staff of the United States representative to the ECE 

which is also financed under this appropriation. 
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Office of the United States Adviser on UNESCO Affairs, $105 

There is an increase of $105 resulting from an additional amount for persona! 
services $2,405, covering the cost of one additional position $3,210, regular pay 
in excess of 52-week base $125 and additional allowances $990, less an increase 
in the lapse rate $1,920; as offset by a reduction in travel $2,300 due to lower 
home leave requirements in fiscal year 1952 and the fact that the Counselor o; 
UNESCO Affairs was replaced in fiscal year 1951. 
United States representative to ICAO, $7,095 

The increase of $7,095 results from increased requirements for personal services 
to the amount of $4,795, consisting of administrative raises $1,420, a decrease in 
the lapse rate $1,170, increased allowances resulting from removal of rent con- 
trols in Canada $2,000, and regular pay in excess of 52-week base $205: the ne- 
cessity for providing for 2 one-way shipments of household effects of staff $1,000 
an anticipated increase in office space rental due to removal of rent controls 
$300; and the need for replacement of worn-out equipment $1,000. 
American Group of the Interparliamentary Union 

No change. 
National Commission of the Pan American Railway Congress 

No change. 
United States Representative to the Inter-American Juridical Committee, §20,000 

The increase of $20,000 arises as a result of inclusion of this activity under- 
this head for the first time. In 1951 this aetivitv was included under the ‘‘Inter- 
national contingencies’? appropriation; obligations were $20,000, the same as 
the estimates for 1952. 
United States Representative to the COAS, $35,000 

In 1951 this activity was included under the “International contingencies” 
appropriation; obligations were $34,650. The $350 inerease consists of $250 
for within-grade promotions and $100 for regular pay in excess of 52-week base. 


AUTOMOBILES 


Mr. Rooney. I have one or two further questions. First, with 
regard to the requested authority to buy three automobiles. Last 
vear you were allowed how many? Authority to buy automobiles has 
been in this appropriation for five years, has it not? 

Mr. Boumricu. The first automobiles were bought in 1946. Three 
of these are intended to replace the older ones. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you have? 

Mr. Boumricu. There will be seven with these. Three of them are 
new, and there will be some for replacements. Three will be for 
replacements that have had 60,000 miles and are 5 years old. With 
the three new ones that are replacements there will be seven vehicles. 

Mr. Rooney. So that in effect five of the vehicles will be practically 
new. You got two last year? 

Mr. Boumricu. That is correct. We feel by having the 1952 
vehicles, we will have disposed of the vehicles that are in excess of 
60,000 miles. 

There will be a net saving to the Government, since the Government 
buys 25 percent off the list price and trades in the old cars, which is 
good business for the Government, to replace the cars that are 60,000 
miles, because of the repair costs and operating expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. That is vour opinion? 

Mr. Hay. The repairs and operating costs do increase. 


| 
' 
: 
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OTHER LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Roonry. What about this language inserted in the third and 
fourth lines from the bottom of page 25? Do you want to get rid 
of section 8 of the United Nations Participation Act of 1945 as 
amended? 

Mr. Haty. We do not, Mr. Chairman. As I understand it is the 
opinion of our attorney that this language would be desirable to 
establish more clearly m the Department the authority to employ 
people under section 8 and to give the Secretary the authority to 
establish regulations governing the employees. 

Mr. Rooney. Does this apply only to Montreal? 

Mr. Haun. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. No other place? 

Mr. Hau. It is limited to Montreal. 


DESIGNATION OF CIVIL AIR ATTACHES 


Mr. Froop. Who designates the civil air attaché at the various 
locations. Is that done by CAA or is it done by the State Depart- 
ment? Who picks the individual who is to be the civil air attaché at 
these posts? 

Mr. Haut. Mr. Humelsine is probably better qualified to answer 
that than I, but it is my impression that it is done by the Office of 
the Foreign Service Personnel in consultation with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the Civil Aviation Administration. 

\ir. Froop. But the individual quaitfications would be given to the 
State Department by the CAA; is that it? 

Mr. Hani. There might be someone who passes the application to 
the personnel officer, but the selection of the person is approved by 
the personnel board. 

Mr. Humetsine. When we hire a specialist in another Government 
department area we always consult with them. Their personnel 
officer is always consulted about the specialist before he is put on the 
assignment. 

Mr. Froop. How about the attaché at Montreal: Was that indi- 
vidual selected by the State Department or by the CAA? 

Mr. Hany. I do not believe we have one there. 

Mr. Froop. There is not? 

Mr. Haun. There is not. 

Mr. FLoop. Where you have an air attaché—and I do not meen a 
military air attaché, | am talking about a civilian. Do vou have 
one at Montreal? 

Mr. Hauy. No. 

Mr. Humenstne. I do not think we have any. 

Mr. Hanyu. The only person, the only place 1 can recall would be in 
Europe. 

Mr. FLroop. You do not have one in Canada? 

Mr. Hauy. I do not believe so; if my recollection is correct we do 
not. 
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LOYALTY CHECK OF MISSION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. The next is a question that I have asked on previous 
occasions. The mission to the United Nations was organized at a 
time when Alger Hiss was one of the architects; is that right? 

Mr. Humeusine. Yes; he was the office director of this particular 
organization at the time he left the Government in February 1947, 
1 believe it was. 

Mr. Rooney. Has this office and every one of the personnel been 
checked with regard to security? 

Mr. Humensine. Yes; every one. 

Mr. Rooney. Since the conclusion of the Hiss case? 

Mr. Humensine. I think every person in this shop has been checked 
and rechecked since Mr. Hiss left the Department. That is my 
recollection. I want to check that for the record to be absolutely 
sure. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a very important matter and I want it to be 
absolutely accurate in the record. 

Mr. Humetstne. If my recollection is correct they have been. 

Mr. Rooney. And | also want to know if there is anybody, anyone 
of the 190 employees who were recommended to the Department by 
Hiss? 

Mr. Humetsine. I do not believe there is anyone in this group who 
was recommended by Mr. Hiss. I will check that with the personne! 
officer. But it is my recollection—1 was not in this area at that time, 
but I believe Mr. Peurifoy and Mr. Rusk, who took over Mr. Hiss’s 
job told me they had checked the entire personnel very carefully, 
and that very point was investigated because of the fact that Mr. 
Hiss had occupied this particular post in the Department. 

Mr. Hickerson. May I add this statement, since I took over my 
present position when the Hiss investigation and trial was under way. 
I asked Mr. Peurifoy if every individual in the Bureau of United 
Nations Affairs had been checked since that time and if everybody 
in the mission in New York had been checked for loyalty, and he told 
me that they had, every last member of the organization. That 
was one of the very points in mind when I was talking to him, and 
[ was told categoricaily that every individual had been checked and 
that the Department was completely satisfied as to their loyalty. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you yourself guarded carefully agamst the 
possibility of anyone who might be disloyal getting into this agency? 

Mr. Hickrerson,. | have, indeed. 
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INTERNATIONAL CLAIMS COMMISSION 


WITNESSES 


JOSIAH MARVEL, JR., CHAIRMAN 
ORLANDO A. SIMMES, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Funds available for obligation 


19 1 19 stimat 2 est it 
Appropriation or estimate $240, OOK $265, 000 
Prior year balance available $240, O00 
Total available for obligation 40. 000 240). O00 265 
Balance available in subsequent year — 24 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 10, OOO 
lotal obligations ; 200. OO 265. 000 


Obligations by activities 
Adjudication of claims: 
195] » : _ _ $200, 000 
1952 - ee - : 265, 000 


Obligations by objects 








Object classification 1950 actual | 195lestimate 1952 estimate 
Potal number of permanent positions 34 39 
Average number of all employees 24 7 
01 Personal services 
Permanent positions $144, 159 $206, 177 
R lar ] in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates s, 641 20, 330 
Total personal services 152. &0) 297 
2 Travel 10, 30 18. 200 
; insportation of things 1.500 1.5 
{ munication services 2, 201 wn 
06 Printing ind reproduction g 0 { ") 
Other contractual services 4 “UM 5 000 
0&8 Supplies and materials 4. 500 6, 000 
) Equipment ‘ es 2 
rotal obligations _ 200, 000 265, 000 


Mr. Rooney. The last item for our consideration today is entitled 
“The International Claims Commission,”’ which appears at page 48 
of the committee print, and beginning at page 459 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert pages 459 and 463 of the justifications 
in the record. 

(The statements referred to follow:) 
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Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951, regular act 


Appropriation 1950-51 (Deficiency Appropriation Act 1950, Public Law 583) $240, 00 
Deduct 
Elimination of nonrecurring equipment j oa — $20, 700 
Estimated unobligated balance June 30, 1951 — 40, 000 
— - — Hi), TO 
Base for 1952 : : 179, 3 


Net difference between 1951 and 1952 


tequirements , 
Requirements Difference. 
increase (+4 


By projects or functions 


1951 1952 my 
adjusted estimate 5 
Adjudication of claims $179, 300 $265, 000 +$85, 700 
Total estimate of appropriation, 1952 265, Of 


Adjudication of claims 


1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate Increase 
decrease 
Organizational unit 
Num- Num- Num- m- 
Amount \*4 Amount a N-) Amount Nut Amount 
ber ber ber ber 
Office of the Commissioners 6 $58, 800 6 $58, 800 
Office of the General Counsel 3 17, 700 3 17, 700 
Office of the Executive Director r{ 30, 827 7 30, 827 
Claims Valuation and Investigation 
Division 7 29, 475 Z 30, 475 
Field branch r 28 SO) 6 28 8) 
Office of the Solicitor 10 51, 325 10 51,325 
Total positions 30 217, 927 39 217, 927 
Deduct lapses 15 73, 768 —2 | —11,750 | +13 | +962, 018 
Add 
Foreign Service differential +2, 471 +4, 529 +2, O58 
Living and quarters allowances +6, 170 +15, 801 +9 3] 
Payment in excess of 52-week 
base +793 +743 
Total personal services 24 152, 800 37 227,300 | +13 +74, 5 
Travel 10, 300 18, 200 7 
Transportation of things 1, 500 1, 500 
Communication services 2, 200 3, 000 Lg 
Printing and reproduction 3, 500 4, 000 f 
Other contractual services 4, 500 5, 000 
Supplies and materials 4, 500 6, 000 +1 
Total obligations. . 179, 300 265, 000 +85, 7 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Marvel, do you have a general statement you 
wish to make? 

Mr. Marve. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have requested 
permission to be heard briefly on behalf of the Commission on the 
budget for the International Claims Commission for the fiscal vear 
ending June 30, 1952, in order that I may clarify in some respects 
the written submission of the budget estimates. With the permission 
of the committee, I should like to incorporate my prepared statement 
in the record of the hearing. 

The members of the Commission took their oaths of office on 
August 28, 1950. The summary of the Commission’s requirements 
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for the fiscal year 1952 was first prepared during September 1950. 
In the light of experience in the first few months of operations, we 
believe it is now desirable to amplify the summary presented to your 
committee. 

COSTS OF ADJUDICATION 


The statement is made in the summary that the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949 provides that 3 percent shall be 
deducted from the amount of each payment under awards granted, as 
reimbursement for the expenses incurred by the United States. But 
it is also stated that because of the ‘‘fund restriction” it will be neces- 
sary to so expedite the work of the Commission that its activities 
may be brought to a successful conclusion in approximately 2 years of 
full-scale operation. 

We feel that these statements require some amplification. The 
act authorizes the appropriation of such sums as may be necessary to 
enable the Commission to carry out its functions. While the act 
provides that there shall be deducted from the amount of each pay- 
ment made pursuant to an award as reimbursement for the expenses 
incurred by the United States, an amount equal to 3 percent of such 
payment, this reimbursable feature of the act is not a specific limita- 
tion on the amount which may be appropriated to enable the Com- 
mission to carry out its functions. 


PERIOD OF OPERATIONS 


We will exert every effort to dispose of the claims under the Yugoslav 
Claims Agreement within 2 years of full-scale operations. However, 
based on our experience up to the present time, I can state that it is 
not possible to predict the length of time it will take to adjudicate the 
claims. Under the terms of the agreement with Yugoslavia the 
Government of Yugoslavia agreed to furnish upon the request of the 
Government of the United States such information including certified 
copies of books, records, or other documents as may be necessary or 
appropriate to support or refute, in whole or in part, any claims, and 
will permit the taking of depositions of such witnesses as may be 
requested by the Government of the United States. To implement 
these provisions of the agreement, provision has been made by the 
Commission for a limited field staff in Yugoslavia. That field staff 
has already started operations. The first emplovee left in the early 
part of February for Yugoslavia. The speed with which we secure 
evidence in Yugoslavia will depend to a large extent upon the degree 
of cooperation we receive from the Yugoslav authorities and the 
availability of records. Another factor which enters into the speed 
with which the claims may be adjudicated is the number of formal 
hearings which may be required. 


CLAIMS PROCEDURE 


At the hearings before your committee on the 1951 budget and in the 
submission for the 1952 budget, it was represented to your committee 
that the adjudication process would be of two types: Consent and 
contested. Under the proposed consent process, the adjudicating 
attorney and the claimant were to appear before an individual com- 
missioner who was to approve and arrange for the proper entry of the 
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awards. Since the time of submission of the 1952 budget the Com- 
mission has issued its Rules of Practice and Procedure. In the course 
of preparing these rules and after further study of the law, we con- 
cluded that a consent order procedure would not be in keeping with 
the responsibilities of the Commission but that instead a so-called 
informal procedure be provided for. Under this informal procedure 
the Solicitor of the Commission may initiate a proceeding for approval 
of a claim in part or in whole or for the denial of the claim, by sub- 
mitting an appropriate recommendation to the Commission. There- 
after the Commission arrives at its decision. If the claimant is 
satisfied with this initial decision of the Commission, no further action 
is necessary. However, if the claimant is dissatisfied with the amount 
of the award or if the claim is denied, claimant, under the statute 
creating the Commission, is entitled to a hearing upon request. — If 
such a request is made or if the Commission sets a claim proceeding for 
a hearing without an initial decision on the basis of an informal pro- 
ceeding, evidence is adduced at a formal hearing before the 
Commission. 
PANAMA CLAIMS 


Under the terms of the act the Commission is also authorized to 
settle claims included in the terms of similar claims agreements 
thereafter concluded with other foreign governments which provide 
for the settlement and discharge of claims of the Government of the 
United States and of nationals of the United States against the foreign 
government, arising out of the nationalization or other taking of 
property, by the agreement of the Government of the United States 
to accept from that government a sum in en bloc settlement thereof. 
Since the preparation of the submission of the 1952 budget in Sep- 
tember 1950, a claims convention between this Government and the 
Government of the Republic of Panama has been ratified. The 
exchange of ratifications became effective on October 11, 1950, and 
the first payment to the United States becomes due on April 11, 1951. 
Claims arising under this convention have since been added to the 
workload of the Commission. As in the case of claims under the 
Yugoslav Claims Agreement, 3 percent of any payments under the 
Panama Claims Convention will be deducted as reimbursement for 
expenses. 

OPERATIONS TO DATE 


The Commissioners took office on August 28, 1950. The first order 
of business was the recruiting of personnel within the framework of 
the organizational set-up presented to the Congress in prior appropria- 
tion estimates. At the same time the Commission drafted the pro- 
posed Rules of Practice and Procedure, which were published in the 
Federal Register on October 27, 1950. In accordance with the re- 
quirements of the Administrative Procedure Act claimants, attorneys, 
and other interested parties were given notice of an opportunity to 
submit oral arguments and written comments concerning these pro- 
posed rules at a public hearing—held on November 20, 1950. As a 
result of the hearing, certain amendments and changes were made in 
the proposed Rules of Practice and Procedure, and they were published 
in final form in the Federal Register of December 7, 1950. 
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Under the Rules of Practice and Procedure the Commission fixed 
June 30, 1951, as the limit of time within which claims under the Yugo- 
slav Claims Agreement of 1948 must be filed. 

In accordance with the provision of the International Claims Settle- 
ment Act of 1949, a letter, dated December 11, 1950, was sent by regis- 
tered mail to all persons who had previously filed with the State De- 
partment an intention of filing a claim under the Yugoslav Claims 
Agreement. This letter included a notice to the effect that the Com- 
mission was organized and transmitted a copy of the Rules of Practice 
and Procedure of the Commission and a copy of the International 
Claims Settlement Act of 1949. The Rules of Practice and Procedure 
include information on the filing of claims, including the time limits 
for such filing with the Commission. There were 1,122 of such notices 
sent by the Commission. Additional prospective claimants have come 
to the attention of the Commission since the original mailings, and 
similar mailings were made to them. 

To March 1, 1951, the Commission had processed and set up 1,338 
files containing correspondence and documents of prospective claim- 
ants under the act. Some of the registered notices were returned by 
the Post Office Department due to failure to deliver. Efforts are 
being made to reduce the number of undelivered notices, thus far re- 
duced to 48. 

The material for the Commission’s files represents, in the main, an 
accumulation of correspondence and documents received within the 
State Department from prospective claimants during the postwar 
period from 1946 to the present. 

Without further documentation and information it is not possible 
to make a fair estimate of the total amount of prospective claims. As 
of Mareh 1, 1951, 65 claims had been docketed in accordance with the 
Rules of Practice and Procedure and are now being processed; the 
amount claimed is approximately $17,000,000. 

The staff of the Commission has been engaged in handling corres- 
pondence with claimants and their attorneys, consultation with 
claimants and attorneys who appear at the Commission offices, 
studying the Yugoslav laws and decrees relative to the nationalization 
or other taking of property in Yugoslavia, examining the files of 
prospective claimants, examining and processing claims received, and 
corresponding with the field representative in Yugoslavia relative to 
the gathering of evidence to support or refute a claim. 

In the short period of time which has elapsed since the first claims 
were docketed pursuant to the regulations of the Commission, it has 
not been possible to gather the necessary evidence so that any claims 
might be considered for decision by the Commission. 

It is apparent from the above that the earliest possible date for 
submission of claims was the latter part of calendar year 1950. 
No decisions can be rendered on claims by the Commission until 
evidence is accumulated in support of, or in refutation of, claims 
regardless of the amount of the claim. Prompt disposition of all 
claims depends in a major way upon the degree of cooperation which 
the Commission receives from the Yugoslav Government in connection 
with the gathering of evidence. 
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TOTAL APPROPRIATIONS TO DATE 


Mr. Rooney. The amount of the request is $265,000? 

Mr. Marve. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It should be noted that the amount requested, if 
added to the $240,000 appropriated in the deficiency act for the fiscal 
vear 1950, would bring the Commission’s total appropriations to 
$505,000. Is that right? 

Mr. Wizzser. No, sir: the deficiency estimate was to cover this 
current fiscal year as well as the balance, a small balance of the year 
1950. 

Mr. Rooney. So that the amount you were allowed by the Con- 
gress, $240,000, together with the $265,000, means that you will have 
had a total of $505,000. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 


TOTAL AVAILABLE FOR CLAIMS 


Mr. Rooney. The estimate of the claims amounts to $17,000,000? 

Mr. Marve. Not the amount of claims; the amount of funds 
available for claims. 

Mr. Rooney. That is correct. 

Mr. Witser. May I point out that there is an unobligated balance 
of $40,000 in the 1950-51 estimate which would reduce the aggregate 
made available to the Commission for expenses. 

Mr. Rooney. That is, you estimate there will be available that 
amount at the end of the current fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiper. We are pretty sure there will be. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE LIMITATION 


Mr. Roonry. There is an administrative expense limitation isn’t 
there, in connection with these claims? 

Mr. Marve. There is a provision in the act, Mr. Chairman, which 
provides that 3 percent of the amount awarded will be deducted for 
expenses. There is no general limitation on the amount required to 
wind up these claims. 

Mr. Wiper. May I add that we are convinced in the Department 
that this committee feels that we should restrict our expenses to 3 
percent of the claims settled. 

Mr. Rooney. In the report of this committee on the deficiency 
appropriation bill for 1950 the committee said: 

The act provides for deduction of 3 percent from each claims payment to be 
covered into the Treasury to the credit of miscellaneous receipts to defray expenses 
incurred by the United States. The committee expects the Commission to carry 
on and complete its work without any cost to the taxpayer of the United States. 
Unless unusual circumstances arise beyond what has been presented to the com- 
mittee, hearings on claims should be held in Washington in order to cut down on 
travel and per diem costs. 

What has been the situation with respect to the recommendations 
of the committee? w 

Mr. Marve. The recommendations of the committee have been 
followed, insofar as we have gone. I say that, because the Commis- 
sioners only took office on the 28th of August and have only been in 
operation since then. But so far as possible the intent of the Com- 
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mission is to conduct its affairs in following the recommendations made 
by your committee, both as to holding hearings in Washington to cut 
out travel and per diem expenses, as well as undertaking to stay within 
the 3 percent of payments under awards. 


CLAIMS FILED 


Mr. Rooney. What is the total number of claims received by the 
Commission? 

Mr. Marvet. So far we have received 1,338 potential claims; that 
is, that number have been filed. Of the claims actually filed in form 
available to be considered by the Commission, there are only 65. 

Mr. Roonry. How many have you disposed of? 

Mr. Marve. We have disposed of none. 

Mr. Roonry. None? 

Mr. Marve. None. 

Mr. Rooney. With $17,000,000, 3 percent would come to $510,000? 

Mr. Marve. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. If you are te complete the work within that limita- 
tion you would have to dispose of these claims within the coming 
fiscal year? 

Mr. Marvex. Within a year and three-quarters. 

Mr. Stumes. A year and a half approximately. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you expect to do that? 

Mr: Marveu. That, Mr. Chairman, will depend upon a number of 
circumstances. Those circumstances are largely controlled by the 
cooperation we’ receive from the Yugoslavian Government. An 
arrangement has been made to obtain certain documents and evidence 
in Yugoslavia for review of those claims. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS TO DATE 


Mr. Roonry. What has been done since the organization of the 
Commission? 

Mr. Marveu. The first thing the Commission had to do, Mr. 
Chairman, was to create an establishment, that is, set up rules of 
procedure. That was done in accordance with the Administrative 
Procedure Act, which we were required to follow, under the act 
establishing the Commission. 

The Commission furthermore has had to notify all potential claim- 
ants, persons who had filed claims, or who had probable claims with 
the Department of State prior to the creation of this Commission. 

We were faced with the problem of obtaining qualified personnel, and 
the personnel recruitment has been quite difficult, and, in fact, at the 
present moment we are not fully staffed. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people do you have on your pay roll now? 

Mr. Marve. Twenty-five. 

Mr. Roonry. How long have you had 25 on your payroll? 

Mr. Marve. The first five were acquired in October; three were 
acquired in November; nine were acquired in January, and three in 
February. And, two have been acquired during the month of March. 
In addition to that there are the three Commissioners. 

Mr. Rooney. How many actual claims have been filed with the 
Commission? 
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Mr. Marveu. There are 65 claims that have been filed with the 
Commission that have been docketed. 

Mr. Rooney. What was that? 

Mr. Marve. Sixty five of the claims have been docketed with the 
Commission for its consideration. There have been filed documents 
which do not conform with our rules of procedure, in approximately 
1,300 instances. 

IDENTITY OF CLAIMANTS 


Mr. Rooney. If I read the testimony of the previous hearings 
correctly, most of the $17,000,000 is claimed by a few American 
corporations. Is that so? 

Mr. Marveu. Of the 65 claimants—— 

Mr. Rooney. You do not like to say ves or no, do you? This 
may be preliminary to something else? 

Mr. Marver. There are major claims by American corporations: 
yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And is my recollection correct, that the bulk of this 
$17,000,000 is being claimed by a few American corporations? 

Mr. Marven. Yes. In fact, more than the $17,000,000 is claimed 
by a few American corporations. 


LOCATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. Where are your 25 employees working? 

Mr. Marve. In temporary building V, located—— 

Mr. Rooney. They are all here in Washington? 

Mr. Marver. They are all in Washington except one who is in 
Belgrade. 

Mr. Rooney. How many aliens are employed, if any? 

Mr. Marvet. There are no aliens. 

Mr. Roonry. Do vou have an office presently in Belgrade? 

Mr. Marve. They have been using the facilities of the American 
Embassy in Belgrade. There is no rent involved. 


COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Roonry. How many Commissioners are there, Mr. Marvel? 

Mr. Marveu. There are three Commissioners, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. ROONEY. The SIX positions shown on page 463 for the Office 
of the Commissioners, includes a secretary for each of the three 
Commissioners? 


Mr. Marve. It does; ves. 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Roonry. What is the office of executive director? 

Mr. Marve. The executive director is the name applied to thi 
office manager, who is in charge of the personnel and the details of thi 
administration. Under him is the clerk of the Commission, where 
the claims are filed and docketed. 

Mr. Rooney. What are these seven people doing. Will vou amplify 
that statement just a little? 

Mr. Marven. The executive director? 
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Mr. Rooney. What is the executive director and his staff doing? 
Certainly he cannot spend much of his time on personnel matters, 
with only 25 people. 

Mr. Marve. That is quite right. They handle the corres- 
pondence which arises with the clerk of the Commission, who is 
charged with the duty of docketing the claims, and insofar as the claim 
has been filed and a number has been givén to it, and referring the 
claim to the Solicitor’s office. He handles any daily correspondence 
or inquiries that come in to the Commission. 





LAST YEAR’S APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Roonry. Last year a request was made to the Congress for 
$291,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marve. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooxnny. And the Congress allowed an appropriation in the 
amount of $240,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Simmes. Yes. 


POSITIONS IN THE OFFICE OF EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Roonnxy. In other words, there was a cut of $51,000. When 
you presented the estimate to the committee a vear ago vou included 
six positions for the Office of the Executive Director. Is that correct? 

Mr. Marve. I assume that is, Mr. Chairman. I’was not here at 
that time, 

Mr. Witsper. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. And although you were cut $51,000 in the appro- 
priation you nevertheless put seven people on the payroll in the 
Office of the Executive Director? 

\ir. Simmes. A part ol that cut was due to the fact that the appro- 
iginally requested by Mr. Wilber—I was not here at 
the time—but as I understand, by reason of the fact that the law was 
passed early in March, and the budget for $291,000 was requested 
LO Carry the Commission through the balanee of that fiscal vear and 
on through the current fiscal year. When it was determined, as of 
the time the budget came up, that could not be done, therefore there 
was a cut on further, there was a reserve eliminating $40,000, bv 

ison of the fact that we did not get started until September 1. 

\Ir. Rooney. Was any of what you are telling us contained in the 

port of this committee? 

Mr. Wiper. No. 
Mr. Rooney. Where did you get that? 
Mr. Simmes. The $291,000 was the 
Mr. Winger. I do not recall the actual details, Mr. Chairman, but 
last year 1 am sure it-was based on a lapse figure, for 1950, so that 
we were actually dealing with man vears rather than positions. 
Mr. Rooney. As I read the hearings at page 642, vou refer entirely 
to number of positions: Office of Executive Director, six. 
Mir. Siumes. That is right. 
Mr. Witser. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. Of course, the whole 
organization was new at that time. The executive director had not 
ep chosen, had not been named. It was a new organization. It 
has since developed that funds are needed for an additional position. 
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However it is within the limits of the money provided and it is within 
the terms of the period of time required. 

Mr. Rooney. But you would not have had to pay the salaries of 
the commissioners until August. 

Mr Wiser. No, Mr. Chairman; actually $40,000 of the appro- 
priation for operation in 1951 is not being used but has been placed 
in reserve. 

Mr. Roonry. When you presented this matter a year ago you sc\ 
up the office of the Commissioners as six; office of the general counse|, 
three; and I am now referring to the statement of positions for 1951 

Mr. Witser. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. ‘Claims Analysis Division, 7; field claims experts, 
10”—— 

Mr. Witser. The figures agree in every particular except in the 
office of the Executive Director where there is one additional position 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly. 

TRAVEL 


What about this travel item, $18,200? 

Mr. Marve. The breakdown I have here calls for $3,600 for three 
employees who will be in Belgrade. 

Mr. Rooney. For their return? 

Mr. Marve. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. They are there now? 

Mr. Marve. There is only one in Belgrade. The other two will 
go, we hope, about the Ist of April. 

Mr. Rooney. How are you going to get the other two over there? 

Mr. Marvet. That comes out of this vear’s appropriation, Mr 
Chairman. This is to bring them back next year, we hope, after we 
complete the work. 

There is overseas travel for funds which may or may not be used, for 
which we have allocated $4,100. There may be experts from Washing- 
ton who may go over to appraise the physical properties of industria! 
enterprises—refineries, textiles, and the like. There is an item of $500) 
for travel in the United States for witnesses. Under the rules, thi 
claimant may take a deposition of witnesses which may require a 
member of the legal staff to attend such hearings. 

We have carried an item of $7,866 for the travel expenses in Yugo- 
slavia of three members. The reason for that figure’s being large is 
the $18 per diem permitted when they are away from their post in 
Belgrade. 

Mr. Rooney. How much have you spent thus far in the fiscal year 
for travel? 

Mr. Marvet. We have not expended any for travel inside Yugo- 
slavia. 

TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the request for $1,500 for transporta- 
tion of things, how much has been expended for that purpose in the 
current fiscal year to date? 

Mr. Marve. Nothing. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you expect that you are going to spend any 
money for this purpose? 

Mr. Marve. Yes; we expect to spend that in April. 
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RECRUITMENT OF BELGRADE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Simmes. That is for the household effects of these people. 

Mr. Roonry. What was that you said? 

Mr. Marve. He said the household effects of these two people. 

Mr. Roonry. What two people? 

Mr. Marvet. The two employees going to Belgrade. 

Mr. Rooney. What did you say just a moment ago, Mr. Simmes? 

Mr. Simmes. The two people going to Belgrade the Ist of next 
month, we hope; their household goods and effects, that item covers 
that. 

Mr. Rooney. What are their names? 

Mr. Simmes. Mr. and Mrs. Mamula. They are the people who 
were under consideration for positions to go to Belgrade in April. 

Mr. Rooney. How long do you expect they will be overseas? 

Mr. Srumes. We have them scheduled to complete their work at 
the end of April of next vear. 

Mr. Rooney. Are they both employees? 

Mr. Siumes. They will both be employees; ves, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did you get ihese people? 

Mr. Siumes. They were recommended to us by the Department as 
being extremely well qualified attorneys and translaters of the Yugo- 
slavian language. It so happens that they are husband and wife. 

Mr. Marve. They are both members of the bar, Mr. Chairman. 
They both speak Serbian and I recommended that the Department 
waive the customary rule against the employment of husband and 
wife, 

Mr. Rooney. This is interesting, because 1 wondered a year ago 
where you were going to recruit the people who would go to Yugo- 
slavia. 

Mr. Marve. I think we have been most fortunate in this, and that 
is why I have recommended that the Department waive the general 
rule against the employment of husband and wife. It so happens that 
these two people are particularly qualified. One, the wife, has served 
as the official translator and reporter in the District Court in the 
Western District of Pennsylvania. I think we are quite fortunate in 
getting them and this is the item to take care of their transportation 
and household effects. 

Mr. Rooney. What will their salaries be? 

Mr. Marve. He is a GS-15, which is $10,000 and she will be a 
GS-9 at $4,600. 

Mr. Rooney. How much of the $1,500 for the transportation of 
things will be allotted to them? 

Mr. Stumes. $1,000, sir. 

Mr. Roonsy. What other allowances will thev be granted? 

Mr. Marve. They will be granted the customary State Depart- 
ment allowance which I think in Yugoslavia, that being a hardship 
post, is 20 percent. 

Mr. Stumes. There is a 20-percent salary differential. 

Mr. Rooney. How much would that come to? I am trying to get 
a total of the amount of money that they will collect. 

Mr. Marver. Twenty percent of $10,000 would be an extra $2,000 
and 20 percent of $4,600 would be $920 or a total of approximately 
$5,000. I think there are other allowances. 
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Mr. Rooney. I know there are. In order to save time, will you 
insert at this point in the record a statement of every allowance and 
credit and expense that will be borne in connection with sending these 
two people to Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Marvet. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to is as follows: ) 

Salaries and allowances: 
Salary, Mr. Mamula : ; $10, 000 


20 pe reent differential (hards ship post pe eee Ds. Ses 2, 000 
Quarters allowance _ — pests te Pee ee 3, 400 
Post allowance _ _ : , : 2, 652 
Salary, Mrs. Mamula Sk 4, 600 
20 percent differential (hardship post) _- 3 920 
(Juarters allowance ; ce 
Post allowance __ : _ eee cede 2 432 
Total annual salaries and allowances : 25, 70 
Estimated travel and transportation expenses: 
Travel W: —- igton to Belgrade and return, $1,400 each_ - trehet w 2, S00 
Transportation of household goods and effeets, Washington to 
Belgrade and return, $500 each 1, 000 
Per diem costs during fises al year 1952, in Yugoslavia for 2 people— 
120 days at $18 per day weak oe 4, 320 
Transportation costs during ise al year 1952, in Yugoslavia for 2 
people—55 miles per day for 120 days at 7 cents per mile__---- 924 
Total estimated travel and transportation expenses F 9, O44 


Mr. Rooney. Have either of them ever been members of the Pan 
Slav Congress in the United States? 

Mr. Marve. I am satisfied they have not been. 

Mr. Rooney. Who made the check on these people, the FBI 
the Department? 

Mr. Simmes. The Department, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. There was no FBI check? 

Mr. Simmes. No, sir. It went through the regular personnel proc- 
essing in the Department for departmental employees. 

(The following information was provided later:) 


After appointment in the Department of State all e gh oe are immediate 


processed under the President’s loyalty program, which inelvue a check of the 
names by the Federal Bureau of Inve tigation. If there is any suspi ion of t 
ovalty of such employees upon a preliminary check, then a complet lovalty 


nvestigation is conducted by the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown of this item of $4,000 fo: 
printing and reproduction? 

Mr. Simmes. Printing duplicate copies of the bill, Public Law 455 
the claims agreement with Yugoslavia; the public notices which ap 
pear in the Federal Register, and duplicating the rules and printing 
the decisions which are made public, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been expended for that purpose so far’ 

Mr. Simmes. To date, sir, there has only been about $780 expe nded 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been expended to date for communi- 
cation services? 

Mr. Simmes. I will have to furnish that for you, sir. 
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(The committee was subsequently advised the amount is about 
$900.) 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to other contractual services, $5,000 is 
requested? 

Mr. Simmes. I will get that and furnish the breakdown for you, sir. 

(The committee was subsequently advised that no money has been 
obligated to date.) 

Mr. Roonry. Payment of witness fees, mileage, stenographic re- 
porting of inquiries and hearings, translating services, and so forth? 

Mr. Stmumes. There has been no expenditure made on that, yet. 

Mr. Roonry. Nothing at all has been spent? 

Mr. Simmers. No, sir. 


INCEPTION OF BUSINESS 


Mr. Roonry. When do you expect you will start business? You 
have been in existence now since August. 

Mr. Marveu. The rules were published, Mr. Chairman, the first 
part of December. So I think we can only say we have been in busi- 
ness since that date. We had no personnel until October, except the 
commissioners. 

Mr. Rooney. It took over 3 months to formulate the rules? 

Mr. Marver. No, Mr. Chairman. The rules were first published 
on the 27th of October, 1950, and 30 days’ notice was given under the 
Administrative Procedure Act, and a public hearing was held in accord- 
ance with that act. The rules were modified as a result of that hearing 
and became final on the Ist of December, I believe. 

Mr. Stumes. December 9. 

Mr. Marvev. December 9 or 7. 

Mr. Srumrs. December 7. 

Mr. Marver. The 7th of December. The delay was occasioned, if 
it was a delay, as a result of meeting the requirements of the Admin- 
istrative Procedure Act. 


EXPENDITURES FOR SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Roonry. How much has been spent up to date for supplies and 
materials? 

Mr. Simmes. As of December 31 it was approximately $9,000. I 
will have to furnish the details on that to you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You were only allowed $4,500 for that purpose in the 
current fiscal year. 

Mr. Stumes. I beg vour pardon. I thought you said equipment. 
Obligations of $3,400 have been incurred to date. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not have any authorization for the purchase 
of equipment. Did you spend any money for equipment? 

Mr. Siumes. There was some small amount of equipment, type- 
writers and an adding machine and some few things like that. 

Mr. Rooney. All new? 

_Mr. Stumes. Not all of them were new. We used the service facili- 
ties of the Department of State and are not buying new stuff if we 
can get other stuff that is adequate and satisfactory. 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood. 
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ATTITUDE OF YUGOSLAVIAN GOVERNMENT 


Mr. Fioop. I was wondering if you had an opportunity to sample 
the atmosphere at Belgrade and that of the Yugoslav Governmen| 
with reference to the purposes of the Commission. 

Mr. Marve. I have just returned from Belgrade, Mr. Congress- 
man, where the purpose of my mission was to arrive at a working 
agreement with the appropriate Yugoslav officials. I am very happy 
to report that a working agreement was arrived at, which I think 
will greatly speed up the work of this Commission. 

They have set up a counterpart to our Field Branch, if you cal! 
it that, to work directly with us. This will help with the elimination 
of the customary channels through the foreign office. They have 
agreed to furnish documents and information which we request from 
them, not only on the national level but also on the local level. 

The atmosphere during the discussions was most cordial and 
pleasant; 1 think that a year ago it would have been impossible to 
have made any such agreement with them. 

Mr. FLoop. You are suggesting that you anticipate cooperation; 
is that it? 

Mr. Marve . For the time being, certainly. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. FLoop. These two people you indicate both speak Serbian 
fluently? 

Mr. Marve. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Do either of them speak Slovene or Croate? 

Mr. Marve.. The woman | understand speaks both Slovene and 
Croate. 

Mr. FLoop. It would occur to me that instead of having two peopl: 
who talk Serbian it would be important to have one who talked 
Slovene or Croate or both. 

Mr. Marve. We are very fortunate in finding this woman qualified 
in that way. 


Mr. Fioop. That is all. 


METHOD OF CLAIM SETTLEMENT 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Marvel, have you been able to determine what 
percentage of the cases filed would be handled on a consent basis and 
what percentage on a contested basis? 

Mr. Marve... No; I cannot state that, because under our rules we 
have a procedure which is not entirely a consent procedure, but it is 
similar to it. Under our rules the solicitor recommends to the Com- 
mission as a whole the granting of an award in part or in whole, or to 
deny it. The Commission then under our rules will issue a provisional! 
decision which is then sent to the claimant who can, if he decides that 
he disagrees with it, demand a hearing. 

How many hearings we will require is in the laps of the claimants 
We hope that under our procedure which we have set up under our 
rules we will be able to process a great many claims without the neces- 
sity of prolonged hearings. But as to the percentage of the total 
number of claims, I cannot give you that now. 
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HEARINGS 


Mr. Preston. Have you actually had any hearings before the 
Commissioners? 

Mr. Marve. We have had no hearings before the Commissioners 
at all because most of these claimants filed with their claims a request 
for the Commission to procure certain evidence in Yugoslavia. Until 
we were able to have a working agreement as to the manner of obtain- 
ing that evidence, the claimants could not have it and would not go 
forward with their claims without it. So until this working agreement 
which is now in effect had been established the claimants insisted 
that no hearings be held until they had the documents and information 
that they asked the Commission to obtain for them. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE COMMISSION 


Mr. Preston. The Commissioners have not had very much to do 
then in these months, have they? 

Mr. Marve.. They have had this to do, Mr. Congressman. We 
have had to go through the mechanics of the rules; we have had to go 
through the mechanics of setting up the organization which, as the 
chairman has pointed out, does differ from the original suggestions 
which were made before this committee. We had to shift some of the 
jobs around and change some of the descriptions of the jobs, which we 
think will result in a better functioning organization. 

We have had the difficulty of obtaining some personnel by reason 
of delays in the procedural clearance of people whom we wanted to get. 
We have arrived at a working arrangement with the Yugoslavian 
Government. We have arrived at an agreement with the Swiss 
Government which has a similar commission to this for Swiss claims 
in Yugoslavia. That agreement with the Swiss Government provides 
for an exchange of information so as to avoid duplication of claims. 

A similar agreement has been reached with the British Government 
with respect to their Foreign Compensation Commission which oper- 
ates in the same field. That agreement likewise provides for an ex- 
change of information, a list of claimants in order to avoid duplication, 
and an exchange of decisions, so that we can more or less be working 
on the same approach to this problem which is, in fact, a totally new 
approach in the settlement of international claims. So those things 
the Commission has accomplished in the few months that it has been 
In existence. 

SOLICITATION OF CLAIMS 


Mr. Preston. Have you observed any evidence of attorneys 

soliciting claims to present to the Commission, which frequently 
happens in the case of these commissions? 
_ Mr. Marve. There are some indications of that which are being 
investigated. I have had brought to my attention some notices that 
have been published in some newspapers in Yugoslav communities 
in America. That matter is now under investigation. I am aware 
of the possibility of that and we are attempting to eliminate it before 
it actually occurs. 
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PROPOSED BELGRADE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Presron. These two lawyers you are sending to Belgrade, 
where are they practicing? 

Mr. Marve. The one that is there now has been practicing 
Baltimore. 

Mr. Preston. I am talking about the man and his wife, 

Mr. Marvev. The man has been practicing in Pittsburgh and his 
wife was admitted to the Illinois bar in Chicago and practiced there. 
She is now working with her husband in Pittsburgh, in his office. 

Mr. Presron. Do they have any associates in their firm? 

Mr. Marvet. I am a little hazy on that. My impression is that 
he does have one or two other people with him—Mr. Mamula. 

Mr. Preston. Have any of those associates filed any claims on 
behalf of claimants? 

Mr. Marve. They have not. I made it quite clear to him that 
if he had any intention or his associates had any claims, that they 
were disqualified from appearing before the Commission. 

Mr. Preston. That is, the associates would be disqualified? 

Mr. Marvet. I told him that. 

Mr. Preston. And very properly so. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COSTS 


Mr. Marsuatu. I believe you stated that your administrative 
costs were going to be held within 3 percent? 

Mr. Marve. Under the terms of the act 3 percent of the amount 
of payments under awards is deductible as administrative cost and it 
is our intention to attempt to keep within that. 

Mr. Witser. We were so admonished by your committee in its 
report last year, Mr. Marshall. 

Mr. MarsuHauu. You feel that you can do that? 

Mr. Marve. We can if we get complete cooperation of the Yugo- 
slavian Government and they supply the information requested by 
these claimants promptly. If they do not cooperate speedily, such 
circumstances might delay the termination or the adjudication of 
these claims. 

Mr. Marsuauu. There will not be any attempt on your part, if 
you should be delayed, to be lenient and settle the claims in order to 
build up that sum to help you on this 3-pereent item, will there? 

Mr. Marve. I do not think we are in a position to do that 
Under the act we are only permitted to deduct from the amount paid 
under an award and, in fact, $510,000 for the biennial is just 5 
percent of $17 million. 

Mr. Marswauu. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. Sreran. Will you place in the record the names of the Com- 
missioners and something of their background, at this point? 
Mr. Marve .. Yes, sir. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 
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BIOGRAPHIC SKETCHES 


Marvet, Josiaun, Jr.: Born Wilmington, Delaware, Nov. 26, 1904; Yale, A. B. 
1927; Harvard, LL. B. 1931; member of bar of Delaware, D. C., U. 8. Court of 
Appeals, and U. 8. Supreme Court; law firm partner 1932-42; U. 8S. Air Forces, 
1942-45; appointed Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to Den- 
mark, Mar. 13, 1946; appointed Ambassacor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary 
to Denmark, Feb. 27, 1947; appointed member of, and Chairman of, International 
Claims Commission, Aug. 1950; married, three chidren. 

BaKxER, Roy G.: Born September 26, 1914, Denton, Texas; LL. B. degree; 
admitted to State Bar of Texas December 18, 1934; private practice of law in 
Sherman, Texas, 1934, 1935; Assistant District Attorney, Grayson County, Texas, 
1936; private practice of law in Sherman, Texas, 1937-1939; private practice of 
law in Sherman, Texas, and State Representative from Collin and Grayson Counties, 
Texas, 1939, 1940; private practice of law, Sherman, Texas, 1941; attorney for 
Securities Exchange Commission, Regional Office in Fort Worth, Texas, 1942, 
1943; private practice of law, Sherman, Texas, 1944; private practice of law and 
Assistant District Attorney, Grayson County, Texas, 1945; private practice of law 
in Sherman, Texas, 1946, 1947; elected Young Democratic National Committee- 
man from Texas, 1946; elected President of Young Democrats of America at 
National Convention in Cleveland, Ohio, in November 1947, served until Novem- 
ber 1949; private practice of law in Sherman, Texas, 1949—August 1950; appointed 
member International Claims Commission August 1950; married, one child. 

McKeoucu, Raymonp S.: Born Chicago, Illinois, April 29, 1888; attended 
publie and parochial schools; graduated from De La Salle Institute, Chicago, I1., 
1905; worked in livestock commission houses in the stockyards, Chicago 1905- 
1909; employed in the railroad service 1909-1925; engaged in the investment 
securities and brokerage business 1925-1934; elected to 74th and three succeeding 
Congresses, January 1935-43; representing Second Illinois Congressional District; 
unsuccessful candidate for election to the United States Senate, 1942; regional 
administrator of the Office of Price Administration, Chicago, from February 5, 
1943, to January 15, 1944; appointed a member of the United States Maritime 
Commission effective September 26, 1945, until termination of agency May 23, 
1950; appointed member International Claims Commission August 1959; resident 
of Chicago, Illinois; married, two children. 









































EXPIRATION DATE FOR FILING CLAIMS 


Mr. Sreran. The time for filing claims has expired, has it? 
Mr. Marve. No, it expires on the 30th of June. 

Mr. Steran. The coming June? 

Mr. Marven. The coming June, 

Mr. Sreran. The time is still open to file claims? 

Mr. Marve. That is correct. 


NUMBER AND AMOUNT OF CLAIMS FILED 


Mr. Sreran. And you have 1,338 claims filed in your office, 65 of 
which you have docketed already? 

Mr. Marve. That is right, 65. 

Mr. Sreran. And you indicated you have claims totaling more 
than $17 million? 

Mr. Marvet. Of the 65 docketed, they total $17 million. 


QUALIFICATION OF CLAIMANTS 


Mr. Sreran. These are claims that are being filed for property 
belonging to American citizens only? 

Mr. Marven. Only to American nationals at the time of the taking. 
In other words, if people had become naturalized since the property 
was taken, they are not eligible. 
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Mr. Sreran. Any Serbian or Yugoslavian over here who had been 
expelled from Yugoslavia and who had taken out his first papers in 
this country, would not be eligible? 3 

Mr. Marve.. That is correct. i. 

Mr. Sreran. He must have been naturalized by the time the bill 
was passed? 

Mr. Marveu. Not by the time the bill was passed but at the time 
the property was taken, which was mostly in 1946. 

Mr. Sreran. So an expellee or DP, who had come over here and 
taken out his first papers, would not be eligible? 

Mr. Marveu. He would not qualify. 

Mr. Sreran. He would have to be a bona fide American citizen? 

Mr. Marve. At the time of the taking of the property; that is 
correct. 





TOTAL AVAILABLE FOR AMERICAN CLAIMANTS 





Mr. Sreran. Have you any information about how much in money 
there is in sight in Yugoslavia for which Americans are making claims? 

Mr. Marve. There is no more money in sight from Yugoslavia. 
This $17 million in my opinion is all that the Americans will ever get 
not only for claims for nationalization, but they will get no money 
for war damage, in my opinion. : 

Mr. Steran. But the total possible amount of claims runs to many =~ 
millions more than $17 million? 

Mr. Marvet. The amount asked for will certainly total more than 
$17 million. 

Mr. Sreran. When this operation is over there probably will no 
longer be any possibility of Americans getting any more money on this 
account in Yugoslavia? 

Mr. Marve. That is my opinion. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you think you can carry on this operation and 3 
make it self-sustaining out of the funds collected? 5 

Mr. Marveu. Again, if we get complete cooperation of the Yugo- 3 
slav Government, I believe so. If they throw road blocks at us, then 4 
we cannot complete the work. 


PAYMENTS TO THE TREASURY 







Mr. Sreran. The appropriation that is requested to be made, as 
you make these settlements, that money will be transferred to the 
Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. Marve. The money is already on deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States. ‘ 

Mr. Sreran. I mean the money that the Congress is appropriating 
now for your operation will go back to the Treasury of the United 
States as the claims are settled? 

Mr. Marve. That is correct; as the 3 percent is taken off, that 
will go into miscellaneous receipts of the Treasury. 

Mr. Srreran. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Roonny. Road blocks or no road blocks, I suggest you had | 
better stay under that 3 percent. 

Mr. Marve. [ am quite clear on the intention of your committee, 
Mr. Chairman. 
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EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Roonry. What about equipment? Mr. Wilber, have you 
furnished equipment to this Commission free of charge? 

Mr. WiisEr. We have an item in this estimate, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. That was suggested to me a few minutes ago and I 
could not believe it. 

Mr. Witser. We treated it as a nonrecurring item in this esti- 
mate—the figure is $20,700 for estimated equipment purchases during 
fiscal year 1951, Mr. Chairman. 


Tueurspay, Marcn 8, 1951. 


INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION AND EDUCATIONAL 
ACTIVITIES 


WITNESSES 


EDWARD W. BARRETT, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS 

CHARLES M. HULTEN, GENERAL MANAGER 

PARKER MAY, DIRECTOR, EXECUTIVE STAFF 

HOWLAND H. SARGEANT, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS 

CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY FOR 
ADMINISTRATION 

EDWARD B. WILBER, BUDGET OFFICER 


Funds available for obligation 


1950 actual (1951 estimate |1952 estimate 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 
Appropriation or estimate. . $47, 300, 000 $96, 555, 850 $115. 000. 00K 
Pransferred to “Expenses, international development, Execu- 
e Office of the President,’’ pursuant to Public Law 759 — 2, 537, 000 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate. _. 47, 300, 000 94, O18, 850 115, 096, 000: 
Applied to contract authorization — 1, 000, 000 
Authorization to use of foreign currencies (counterpart funds 15, 212, 000 
Prior-year balance available (appropriated funds) | 8, 592, 748 15, 763, 680 
otal available for obligation ; 46, 300, 000 117, 823, 598 130, 763, 680 
Balance available in subsequent years (appropriated funds —8, 592,748 | —15, 763, 680 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings — 2R8, 602 
Savings under sec, 1214 —1, 000, 000 
Obligations incurred 37, 418, 560 101, 059, G18 130. 762. 680 
Comparative transfer from “Salaries and expenses, Depart- i 
ment of State” 3, 002, 758 3, 615, 000 | 
( parative transfer to 
‘Expenses, international development, Executive Office 
i the President”’ —3, 141, 909 
“Government in occupied areas of Germmany”’ —21, 430 
Operating expenses, General Services Administration” — 362, 663 — 309, 76 
‘General supply fund, General Services Administration” 2, 877 0, 450 
otal direct obligations . 2 : 36, 892, 439 104, 265, 705 0, 763, OS 
REIMBURSABLE \'BLIGATIONS 
Keimbursements for services performed 8, 127 75, 000 
Total obligations 36, 900, 56 104, 340, 705 130, 763, 680 
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Obligations by activities 





| 
Description 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 





1952 estimate 





DIRECT OBLIGATIONS 


1. Radio broadcasting: 
(a) Program operations: 


























(1) Appropriated dollars..............___- ----| $8,855,162 | $11, 781, 167 
Be | SE Oh aa 4, 393, 000 
(6) Establishment of radio facilities: 
(1) Appropriated dollars_.___..__- BRST > BE) 1, 882, 252 32, 617, 068 
ee are, (Foe i ae 1, 500, 000 
2. Press and publications: 
(a) Appropriated dollars_________- ERE Poa F 2, 739, 273 4, 006, 953 
Bs a OSS eee Rae) SG -res Wee 2, 800, 000 
3. Motion pictures: | 
(a) Appropriated dollars...............---........ | 2, 485, 409 10, 803, 000 
(b) Counterpart funds... ______-- piciy ae Peas oS eat 1, 000, 000 | 
4. Office of director, international information a 132, 512 159, 755 |~ 
5. Libraries and institutes: 
(a) Appropriated dollars. SD are Te Se 2, 167, 884 3, 389, 225 
St III She ec ccenddcaces, 2 ldap teeudcel 300, 000 | 
6. Exchange of persons: 
(a) Appropriated dollars................-- OF ee 2, 562, 529 5, 895, 271 
(6) Counterpart funds - - - oat ; CLE PARE eo 325, 000 
7. Office of director, educational exchange........... 136, 958 152, 631 
8. Overseas mission activities: 
(a) Appropriated dollars.__...........---- hs ene 9, 214, 435 10, 383, 121 
(6) Counterpart funds. --............-. ETS Memes sates 2, 179, 000 
Fe ge a ae 72, 013 142, 264 
10. Interdepartmental foreign information staff ._~~~~~"""7"~" 68, 236 120, 289 
11. Office of gener: il manager--_- : i a a 228, 282 477, 275 
12. Public affairs regional bureau staff- ___. hs a ae 409, 158 599, 736 
13. Scientific and technical program noneconomic.._____. 138, 868 160, 163 
14. Administrative support: 
(a) Appropriated dollars-.__......---- ATSCRE RSS | 5, 799, 468 8, 365, 787 
(6) Counterpart funds----____-- Denane “Weise ee aie kee 2,715, 000 
Total direct obligations... ..................... 36, 892,439 | 104, 265,705 
REIMBURSABLE OBLIGATIONS 
8. Overseas mission activities................2.00. 000. * 8, 127 75, 000 
Ee IR ii Soa bh wt cd cit eae cee 36, 900, . 566. 104, 340, 705 
Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1950 actual | 1951 estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICE 
‘Total number of permanent positions | 4, 695 | &, 244 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions ______- 114 | 118 
Average number of all employees 4 : 3, 834 | 5, 956 
Personal service obligations: 
Permanent positions : | $11,216,310 | $17, 200, 653 
Part-time and temporary positio ns : | 577, 042 607, 770 
Recular pay in excess of 52-week base 39, 141 |... 
Payment above basic rates ; et 1, 042, 531 | 1, 654, 589 
Total personal service obligations eR ee A 12, 875, 024 _19, 463, 012 


DIRECT OBLICATIONS 


01 Personal services: | 


(a) Appropriated dollars : : 12, 875,024 | 17, 820, 742 | 
anise thecoutes } 1, 642, 270 | 


(6) Counterpart funds rdencenncmeie= fe 
02 Travel: | | 
(a) Appropriated dollars dew 1, O80, 908 1, 807, 898 
(6) Counterpart funds siccpbaeprentanied 27, 400 
03 Transportation of things: | 
(a) Appropriated dollars ? ; , 616, 503 
(b) Counterpart funds 
04 Communication services: 
(a) Appropriated dollars 1, 064, 712 1, 398, 917 
(b) Counterpart funds ‘ : ‘ a a 240, 800 


1,310, 741 
243, 600 


15, 763, 680 





_ 
—_ 


= 
a 


179, 704 Z 
27, 329, 737 . 








130, 763, 680 





130, 763, 680 


1952 estimate 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 

































Object classification | 1950 actual 19 51 estimate | | 1952 estimate 
DEPARTMENT OF STaTE—Continued | 
DIRECT OBLIGATIONS—Continued 
01, Personal services—con. } } 
05 Rent and utility services: | 
(a) Appropriated dollars $1, 869, 279 | $2, 623, 082 
(6) Counterpart funds Bie cara ach ei 
06 Printing and reproduction: } 
80) (a) Appropriated dollars } 1, 062, 061 1, 445, 618 7, 223, 514 
(6) Counterpart funds. -.-- . 1, 607, 800 | lara 
07 Other contractual services: | 
O4 (a) Appropriated dollars oa 4, 879, 745 12, 379, 033 21, 217, 453 
(6) Counterpart funds. -.-- 919, 000 s 
Services performed by other agencies: 
(a) Appropriated dollars 5, 799, 468 8, 365, 787 17, 465, 848 
(6) Counterpart funds. - - . 2, 715, 000 
Hi) 08 Supplies and materials: | | 
(a) Appropriated dollars : 1, 992, 420 2, 236, 293 6, 591, 200 
Ue) (b) Counterpart funds E - ‘ aide 655, 930 * 
09 Equipment: 
(a) Appropriated dollars y eels 1, 336, 885 915, 844 5, 914, 642 
Hi) (6) Counterpart funds. -_-.---- ‘ 5, 204, 700 
| 10 Lands and structures: 
O4 i (a) Appropriated dollars , ‘ 1, 882, 252 32, 617, 068 15, 763, 680 
24 (6) Counterpart funds : 1, 500, 000 
y i 11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
? (a) Appropriated dollars ‘ ‘ F : 2, 294, 314 6, 430, 059 12, 807, 158 
(6) Counterpart funds. ------- 450, 000 
z Total] direct obligations... -...-.-- ‘ 36, 753, 571 104, 105,542 | = 130, 763, 680 
REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 
48 Ee A 8, 127 75, 000 | at 
Total obligations 3 moe ; wei 36, 761, 698 104, 180, 542 130, 763, 680 
sO 
ALLOCATION TO LIBRARY OF CONGRESS | 
fotal number of permanent positions es tna ’ 7 10 
Average number of all employees - - iS ; a 5 7 
DSO (1 Personal services: 
Permanent positions uA bis Le ee ee 18, 772 29, 775 n 
Regular pay in excess of 52 week base ; ate 93 ; Z 
ee 4, 650 a 
Total personal services F Te buses 18, 865 34, 425 |_-- a 
02 Travel. ny aS hae ee ee ee eal 2,917 | 3, 100 e 
03 Tr ansports ation of ‘things a AE ae Riseseedaeod 13 | 150 a 
04 Communication services : ad ee | 637 | 850 
06 Printing and reproduction. -__- eben CASS! ae 537 | 2, 000 oi 
07 Other contractual services... ...........-----.....-..-.- es 7 
0S Supplies and materials ’ ; . 100 | 600 ee" a 
09 Equipment_- tet 5 ee ae 664 | 700 |_- ae 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. - SNR Ge er reten 1, 765 . 
Total obligations urd Bad ee 27, 012 41, 825 |_- “ 
RE | 
} 
ALLOCATION TO THE SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION | 
6 Total number of permanent positions P ; 8 9 | 
2(07 Average number of all employees. _.......----- : 7 et 
Ol Personal services: | | 
Permanent positions _- fe a oat 44, 224 | 52, 696 5 
0 Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 198 
Payment above basic rates... ._.._.-- , 786 11,340 


‘ T otal personal services 
ravel 





4 7, 204 
0S ‘Transportation of things._-- 1, 970 
(4 Communication services 75 
06 Printing and reproduction 13, 750 
1 ; ‘7 Other contractual services 2. 400 
0S Supplies and materials 1, 665 
‘9 Equipment ; 1, 300 





lotal obligations 





Obligations by objects—Continued 








Object classification 


ALLOCATION TO THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Total number of permanent positions. _- 
Average number of all employees 


Personal services: 


Permanent positions ‘ ‘ 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _.- 


Total personal services_._- 
Other contractual services 


Total number of permanent positions 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees. - 


Personal service obligations: 


Permanent positions 


Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal service obligations 


Personal services: 


(a) Appropriated dollars 
(6) Counterpart funds 


Travel: 


(a) Appropriated dollars 
(>) Counterpart funds 
insportation of things: 

(a) Appropriated dollars 
(5) Counterpart funds 
Communication services: 

(a) Appropriated dollars 
Counterpart funds 
Rents and utility services: 

(a) Appropristed dollars 

(>) Counterpart funds 
Printing and repreduction: 

(a) Appropriated dollars 

(>) Counterpart func 
Other contractual services: 





hy) 


(a) Appropriated 
, 


Services performed by 


(a) Appropriated dollars 

(b) Counterpart funds 
Supplies and materials: 

(a) Appropriated dollars 

(b) Counterpart funds 


Equipment: 


(a) Appropriated dollars 
(4) Counterpart funds 


Land and structures: 


(a) Appropriated dollars. __- 
(b) Counterpart funds 
Grants, subsidies, and contributions: 
(a) Appropriated dollars 
(b) Counterpart funds. 


Total direct obligations 





07 ZOther contractual services 


Total obligations 





} ] | 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate 1952 estimate 

















Total obligations____- 


SUMMARY OF PERSONAL SERVICES 








DIRECT ORLICATIONS 


— 


) Counterpart funds 


REIMBURSABLE OBLICATIONS 


9, 997 
20, 003 


30, 000 


















| 
| 
| 





1, 400, 242 2, 519, 621 


104, 265, 705 | 




























8, 267 | 19, 369 


118 | | 
9 883 





$11, 289, 223 | $17, 203, 124 $28, 627, 275 
577, 042 
39, 512 


607, 770 519, 207 
ae 1°8, 610 
1, 670, 579 3, 465, 658 


32, 7: 


30, 750 





17, 929, 203 32, 730, 750 
1, 642, 270 


1, 818, 202 3, 252, 511 


27, 400 


, 312, 861 | 2, 654, 221 


243, 600 | 


240, 800 








2, 165, 542 | 2, 623, 082 
5, 500 | 
| 
1, 461, 368 | 7, 223, 514 
1, 607, 800 |__ 
12,397,031 | 21, 217, 453 
919, 000 }_- 
| 
8, 365, 787 | 17, 465, 848 
, 715, 000 
| 
2, 238, 498 | 6, 591, 200 
655, 930 | 
917, 844 | 5, 914, 642 
, 204, 700 |____- 
| 
32, 617, 068 | 15, 763, 680 
1, 500, 000 |___- 
6, 430, 059 | 12, 807, 158 


| 
450, 000 | 


130, 753, 680 












75, 000 | - 


36, 900, 566 | 104, 340, 708 | 130, 763, 680 
| 
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ScHEeDULE Retatine To Locat Currencies Mave AVAILABLE FOR 
THE DEPARTMENT OF Strate FOR EpucaTionaAL ExcHANGE Pro- 
GRAMS Unper Pusuic Law 584, 79TH Cone. (FuLBRIGHT AcT)— 


Funds available for obligation 





| 
| 1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 








Amount available (dollar equivalent of foreign currencies)_.....| $5, 715, 000 $7, 936, 212 | $9, 667, 879 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings................-----.- —1, 271, 212 , 271, 21: , 271, 212 
ah meee Mosaawent 4, 443, 788 





Mr. Rooney. Gentleman, this morning we shall commence consid- 
eration of the appropriation request for the Department of State’s 
“International information and educational activities,’ which ap- 
pears, beginning at page 50 of the committee print and beginning at 
page 466 of the justifications. We shall insert at this point in ‘the 
record pages 466 and 467, which contain a summary of the requested 
appropriation of $115,000,000, 

(The pages referred to follow :) 


Summary of requirements, fiscal year 1952 


Appropriation, 1951 regular act $32, 700, 000 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 19: 51 : 63, 855, 850 
————_ $96, 555, 850 
Add— 
Foreign currency (counterp: * Senda) available in 1951, pursuant to snail 
mental Appropriation Act, i - 15,212,000 
Prior-year balance available X 1951 8, 592, 748 
Comparative transfer from ‘‘Salaries and expe nses, Department of State’__ 3, 615, 000 
—_—_—_—_—__ 2%, 419, 748 
Total available . ‘ 123, 975, 598 
Deduct— 
Savings under sec 1214, Public Law 759 
Comparative transfer to— 
« Ope rating, 7 me General Services Administration” for rents to be 
—399, 763 


pens bs on procureme ntse ffecte d —9, 450 
Transfer to ‘‘Expenses, international development, Executive Office of the 
President” pursuant to ch. XI, title I, Public Law 759 —2, 537, 000 
Construction funds for establishment of radio facilities: 
Dollars: 
1951 appropriat ion . i . —$39, 788, 000 
Prior-year balance available in 1951- —8, 592, 748 
Counterpart funds, 1951 appropriation... _-_- ..------ —1, 500,000 
—————— — 49, 880, 748 
————— — 53, 826, 961 


Base for 1952. ‘ 70, 148, 637 
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Net difference between 1951 and 1952: 
































Requirements 
: : 1951 | Increase (+) 
By projects or functions : or decrease 
=o l 1952 
Loca, 
Dollars currency Total 
1. Radio broadcasting - - _ |$11, 781, 167 $4, 393, 000 |$16, 174, 167 |$25, 164, 655 $8, 990, 488 
2. Pressand publications | 4.006,953 | 2,800,000 | 6,806,953 | 11, 952, 304 5, 145, 351 
3. Motion pictures___.__| 10,803,000 | 1,000,000 | 11, 803,000 | 13, 074, 035 1, 271, 035 
4. Office of director, in- 
ternational informa- | 
ices dai RE Sie 159, 755 245, 960 86, 205 
5. Libraries and _ insti- | | 
tutes...... Sab Aeba dates |} 3,389. 225 | 300.000 | 3, 689, 225 7, 133, 909 3, 444, 684 
6. Exchange of persons...| 5, 895, 271 | 325,000 | 6,220,271 | 10, 652, 960 4, 432. 689 
7. Office of director, edu- | 
cational exchange of (a we 152, 631 179, 704 27, 073 
8. Overseas mission ac- | 
ES ee aes 10, 383, 121 2,179, 000 | 12, 562,121 | 27,329, 737 14, 767, 616 
9. Policy advisory staff_. "S$ "9 Teer | 142, 264 215, 598 73, 334 
10. Interdepartmental fo- | | 
reign information | | 
Erected ern. | 120, 289 155, 016 34, 727 
11. Office of general man- | 
RRA Se | 477, 275 707, 795 230, 520 
12. Public affairs regional | 
bureau staff ect a ees 599, 736 722, 479 122, 743 
13. Scientific and tech- | 
nical program (non- | | | 
economic). _________ | TY ee | ky PERL hae eek —160, 163 
14. Administrative sup- | | 
Serene eS } 2,715,000 | 11, O80, 787 | 17, 465, 848 6, 385, 061 
Total requirements. | 56, 436, 637 13, 712, 000 70, 148, 637 ey 000, 000 44,851,363 44,851, 363 





ean ee er ree nn no cia sc cmtipe mi anpweeree 115, 000, 000 


Mr. Roonry. There is a requested increase of $18,444,150 over the 
amount appropriated for the current fiscal year. 

When adjustments are made for the nonrecurring items, rent to be 
paid by General Services Administration, transfer of scientific and 
technical programs, and other such matters, the 1952 base is $70,148,- 
637. Therefore, the actual increase requested is $44,851.363. 

It should be noted that there is a requested increase of 2,903 positions 
and 5,248 man-years. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Do you have a general statement to make at this time, Mr. Barrett? 
Mr. Barrerr. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement which I 

would like to insert in the record and summarize, if I may, orally. 
Mr. Rooney. We should be very glad to have you do so, Mr. Barrett. 
(The statement is as follows :) 


I am appearing today on behalf of an appropriation request of $115,000,000 
for international information and educational exchange activities. This budget 
represents an increase of approximately three and one-half million dollars over 
the amount appropriated to date for the fiscal year 1951. However, after sub- 
tracting amounts required for capital outlays (largely for the construction of 
radio facilities), there is an increase of approximately $45,000,000 in funds 
requested for 1952 for operating expenses. 

This committee is familiar, | am sure, with the purposes for which the supple 
mental 1951 appropriation was enacted and with the techniques used for defining 
critical areas of concern and identifying target groups within the population of 
these areas. The same basic philosophy underlies the estimates for 1952. The 
outcome of the present contest for the minds of men will depend in large measure 
upon our ability to identify those population elements whose attitudes and opin- 
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ions will be decisive in shaping the course of world events and reaching them 
with material which will be most influential in furthering United States foreign 
policy. 

As the international crisis has intensified during the past 6 months, we have 
more and more directed the international information and educational exchange 
program toward attainment of the following objectives : 

1. To strengthen the unity of those nations devoted to the cause of freedom 
and to show that their interests and those of the United States coincide. 

2. To spread the conviction that the United States is an enlightened, 
strong, and determined power deserving the full support of other free 
nations. 

3. To stimulate among free nations the building of the unified strength 
necessary to deter aggression and secure peace. 

4. To develop and maintain psychological resistance to Soviet tyranny 
and imperialism. 

The increase in the operating expense budget in 1952 is accounted for primarily 
by three factors: 


Percent 

1. Full-year operation of activities added or expanded during fiscal year 
REE a a eer cre ee ey ae da See ea ce ee a a 68 
2. The addition of three countries to the areas of critical concern ______ sed 8 
3. A moderate expansion of activities in other areas__._________________ 24 


I would like to address myself briefly on each of these three items. 

The factor which accounts for the greater part of the increase of 1952 over 
1951 is one you anticipated in authorizing the 1951 supplemental. It is the 
necessity of providing funds for maintenance on a full-year basis of activities 
which are currently being initiated. During this year, we are, for example, 
doubling our hours of broadcasts and adding more than 20 languages to the 
VOA sehedule. Simultaneously, our transmissions and relay facilities are being 
increased as rapidly as possible. Our production of pamphlets and visual 
materials is being multiplied and much more emphasis placed on visuals. Our 
motion-picture output is being more than doubled and twice the number of mobile 
units put on the roads. Exchanges of persons, especially incoming leaders, are 
being increased substantially: new information centers are being set up in 3 
carefully selected ilocations ; and 16 new languages added to the book-translation 
program. Our output is being sharpened to reach and meet the needs of par- 
ticular areas and groups. 

All this takes personnel—carefully selected and screened personnel—space, 
equipment, and materials. To get the right people on the job takes time; lead 
time for selection, investigation, and careful placement; but now our recruit- 
ment processes are delivering. During the 2-week period ending January 27, 
SO Americans entered on duty and investigations were completed on 219. We 
have, in the meantime, lengthened the official workweek of the entire staff to 
44 hours to further accelerate program operations. This is in addition to the 
many hours of overtime which a large portion of the staff has worked through- 
out the year, in many instances without Compensation. 

The addition of 3 countries to what we consider the areas of most critical 
concern raises the total in this category to 31. These are the countries which 
have either succumbed to Communist domination, are in the most serious danger 
of being so overrun, or are so strategically located that their loss to the Com- 
munist forces would constitute a serious blow. They are the countries in which 
we have the least time and on which we must concentrate our efforts. They 
are the countries in which we are making the maximum effort. 

It is considered feasible and highly desirable to go one step beyond the areas 
of critical concern in 1952 to strengthen the program in certain countries which 
constitute what we call the “vulnerable area.” These are countries which are 
strategically important and which are at present friendly toward the objectives of 
the UN and the United States, aware of the dangers of communism, and fairly 
well able to cope with that danger themselves. In 1951 it has been physically 
and financially possible to maintain only a minimum holding operation in these 
countries. In many of them, however, there are certain minority groups pres- 
ently antagonistic to the United States and potentially capable of turning 
larger population elements against us. It is expedient, therefore, to direct 
special attention to these groups in an effort to neutralize this force before it 
gains momentum. Funds requested in the 1952 budget will permit this under- 
taking. 
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Now a second question which I know exists in the minds of you gentlemen 
even as it does with those of us working on the program: How do we know we 
,fire doing the right thing? How do we know we are effective? This is not a 
~ commercial enterprise with profit and loss statements and indices of sales 
volumes upon which to rely. This does not mean, however, that we are shooting 
in the dark. It does mean that we must operate on the basis of certain prin- 
ciples drawn from experience in the fields of advertising, publicity, public 
relations, journalism, and education. From such experience we have learned 
that people can be reached and influenced if the message is geared to their 
needs and is presented to them through channels they accept in a form that 
commands their attention and interest. May I outline for you a few of the 
steps we are taking to convert these principles into action? 

First we are endeavoring to obtain the best talent available in this country 
to advise and assist us in charting the conduct of the program. Many able and 
talented individuals are participating directly as regular or consultant members 
of our organization. Other outstanding specialists are serving in an advisory 
capacity as members of panels organized by the advisory commissions. I should 
be glad to document these statements. 

We are, in addition, utilizing the research facilities of some very outstanding 
organizations. Much of the work under way is highly technical and necessarily 
classified, but fundamentally practicable and tied down to the question of getting 
ucross the right ideas, to the right people, through the right means, in the right 
form. As the hearings progress, we will get down to cases, 

Meanwhile, we are receiving many reports from the field which indicates 
that our message is being received favorably. Mr. Hulten, who-has recently 
visited overseas posts in Latin America and the Near East, is prepared to give 
you examples drawn not only from reports but from personal observation. 

Another standard by which we can appraise our efforts involves a backhanded 
approach which is open to some question but which cannot be completely over- 
looked—namely, the level of propaganda activity maintained, and the techniques 
employed, by the other side. Not only has there been no relaxation but the tempo 
has actually increased. The Communists’ utter disregard for the truth is no 
longer news, but some of the extremes to which they are being forced in their 
effort to counter the truth may be. 

Finally, I should like to stress our increased emphasis on field operations. 
Having adequate field staffs and facilities will not only make it practicable for 
us to act with greater speed; it will enable us to get into our output the local 
color and intimacy which this type of activity requires. As one of our advisers 
puts it, “Selling is like climbing aboard a moving streetcar—it is much easier 
to run alongside before stepping aboard than to attempt to jump broadside from 
where you stand.” The accomplishments of our Manila production center and 
other experiements in the field of local production more than ever convince us 
of the propriety of this emphasis. 

I have with me today Mr. Hulten, the general manager of the program, and 
the directors of the two offices who will assist me in answering your questions 
concerning the program and the budget estimates before you. 





EXPLANATION OF INCREASE 





Mr. Barrerr. As you pointed out, this appropriation represents 
an increase of roughly $45,000,000, slightly less than $45,000,000 over 
the appropriation for operations in 1951, 

I will point out that roughly, 68 percent of that increase is explained 
by the full year’s operation at the level that will be reached at the 
peak of this year; approximately 8 percent of the increase is accounted 
for by the addition of three more countries to the 28 critical countries 
that this committee went into so thoroughly last summer. 

Mr. Roonry. You are speaking of added language broadcasts; is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Barrerr. As you remember last year the Department singled 
out 28 countries which were considered the more critical, considering 
at that time those countries from the psychological standpoint—— 
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Mr. Rooney. I still do not have an answer to my question. I in- 
quired if you were speaking about language broadcasts. 

Mr. Barrerr. We were talking about three additional countries, for 
language broadcasts, and other activities are to be increased under 
this request. 

Mr. Rooney. What countries are they? 

Mr. Barrerr. Those countries—may I give their identification off 
the record? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know why you should go off the record. 

Mr. Barrerr. As you remember last year the identification of the 
primary target areas was left off the record by agreement between 
you and ourselves, for the simple reason that discussions will go 
abroad about broadcasting to certain countries which had been picked 
out for a particular psychological drive, and it seemed proper to have 
them off the record. 

Mr. Rooney. I do not want the record to become involved at this 
point regarding a subject such as this, but who does not know all about 
this? What is the secrecy about it? Is it because you are an official 
of the State Department and you do not want to make a record of 
your statements concerning activities directed toward Mexico or some 
other nation which everybody knows is infested with a number of 
Communists ? 

Mr. Barrett. It is largely because I am a State Department official. 

(Off the record discussion. ) 


ADDITIONAL LANGUAGE BROADCASTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1951 


Mr. Rooney. While we are at this point, as of today, how many addi- 
tional language broadcasts have you commenced on the Voice of 
America since the time of the hearings a year ago / 

Mr. Barrerr. Those are in the process 

Mr. Roonry. I asked the question: How many additional language 
broadcasts have been commenced over the Voice of America since you 
were here a year ago? 

Mr. Barrerr. Three additional languages have been started, and 
about five more are starting within the next 10 days. 

Mr. Roonry. What are those three? 

Mr. Barretr. Finnish; Amoya, a dialect; and Lithuanian. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you start the Finnish broadcasts ? 

Mr. Hutren. I would have to check the date. 

Mr. Roonry. You don’t know? 

Mr. Barrerr. We will supply the exact date when we get to the radio 
program. 

The remaining 24 percent of the increase is accounted for by a mod- 
erate step-up of activities in other areas of the world. In those areas 
we were able, in the current year, to merely maintain and hold opera- 
tions at the existing level. It now becomes increasingly important 
to enlist the wholehearted and vigorous participation of these coun- 
tries in the cause of the free world and to combat the troublesome 
Communist minority groups in those countries. It is the belief of 
the Department, it is the conviction of the Department 
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PROGRESS TO DATE 


Mr. Rooney. We have listened to general statements before, and we 
know what the purpose of the program is because we have appropri- 
ated the money for it right from the beginning. Let us get down to 
what you have been doing with all this money. 

Mr. Barrerr. You would like to have a statement on what we have 
been doing, and I would be glad to give you a broad statement of 
the progress to date. 

Mr. Rooney. Tell us what has happened. 


PROBLEMS ENCOUNTERED 


Mr. Barrerr. Including the difficulties we have faced. The funds 
for this campaign, it is true, have been available for approximately 6 
months. In that period we have made progress. We have not batted 
1,000 percent. We have faced difficulties, some of which were not 
anticipated. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us talk about the difficulties for a moment. 


PROPOSED BUILDING PURCHASE IN NEW YORK 


Mr. Barrerr. Among the difficulties that I would like to state 
briefly, first, the desperate need in New York for a building for the 
Voice of America. 

The building that was discussed before this committee last year was 
proved, upon a careful resurvey, to be inadequate in the total floor 
space. The Public Buildings Service then sought out additional 
buildings. In the case of the buildings that were found at least 
roughly satisfactory, enormous resistance has been encountered on the 
part of the tenants who would have to be evicted. The result as of 
today, I regret to say, is that the Public Buildings Administration 
and the State Department have not yet acquired the building that is 
so badly needed by the Voice of America. That is one of the biggest 
problems. 

Mr. Rooney. And that following the appearance before this com- 
nittee last August with a request for such a building, and with testi- 
mony that it was sorely needed, that you needed the space, and that you 
could immediately move. Now you have spent some six hundred to 
seven hundred thousand dollars for additional rent and you still do 
not havea building. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I cannot confirm the statement of the $700,000 for 
rent. We still donot have a building. 

Mr. Rooney. How much has been paid for rent in New York, Mr. 
Wilber? 

Mr. Wiser. That is approximately right, about $600,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Six hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. Barrerr. In a year—it would be approximately $300,000 more 
for rent. 

Mr. Wiper. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Barrett, if you had known you needed one and 


had gotten the building a year ago you would have had a saving of 
$600,000. 
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Mr. Huuren. The money for rent was included for the total fiscal 
year in your appropriation, because the oflice— 

Mr. Rooney. If you had gotten the building immediately some 
money would have reverted to the Treasury; isn't that so? 

Mr. Huuren. That is correct. We have figured 5 or 6 months for 
construction and alterations that were necessary. 

Mr. Barrerr. We still desperately need a building. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall this question, Mr. Hulten, and the an- 
swer you gave at the hearings last year on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill, in August 19! 50: 

Mr. STEFAN. When could you make a change from these five or six other build- 
ings: would it be as fast as Mr. Reynolds could get the buildings ready? 

Mr. Hvuiren. I would think within a month or two. 

Mr. Hutren. I am sorry, I must have misspoke myself, because it 
was never intended that we could build a studio with the electronic 
equipment that was involved and do the alteration necessary in a build- 
ing within a month. 

Mr. Rooney. Originally you came before this committee, Mr. Bar- 
rett, with a request for $7,000,000 to purchase a building on Park 
Avenue‘ 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. The committee had extensive hearings with regard 
to it, and as the result turned down the request. Do you recall that 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. For the reason you could locate your building within 
a larger area that the one which Mr. Meyer designated; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And subsequently the Public Buildings Service weit 
out and found two buildings; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Hurren. | do not believe that is exactly accurate. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you not recall the Public Buildings Service coming 
up with one building on Eighth Avenue, and another building at 
Thirty-sixth and Tenth Avenue ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall being asked what you suggested should 
be done in the matter ¢ 

Mr. Hurren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall that ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall what you said? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What did you say? 

Mr. Huuren. Actually they came up with one—— 

Mr. Rooney. No; what did you say ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. There was only one single building that was con- 
sidered for the moment—there were several others—— 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Hulten, was the building on Eighth Avenue, 
known as the Printing Crafts Buildings, and a building at Thirty- 
sixth and Tenth Avenue, presented to you at that time / 

Mr. Hunren. They were presented with the suggestion that there 
Was ho space available, and we had our selection of the two. 

Mr. Koonry. Did he not bring you down these two building 
Did not Mr. Hunter from the Public Buildings Service do so/ 
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Mr. Hutvren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And you were given a choice of the two buildings? 

Mr. Hutren. No; I do not believe that we were in exactly that 
sense. 

Mr. Roonry. What is your recollection of this, Mr. Hulten? 

Mr. Hutren. In the original hearings before this committee, during 
the course of the hearings, we were very much aware that it was a 
Public Buildings matter, and also that we were not responsibile within 
the State Department for acquiring space, and neither Mr. Barrett nor 
I was here at that time. It became evident, from the hearings, that the 
proposal which had been made by the Public Buildings Service was 
unsatisfactory to this committee. Subsequently, after the hearings 
had closed 

Mr. Roonry. After the committee had turned down the entire 
appropriation of $7,000,000, requested for the first building; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Huuren. I do not believe we appeared 

Mr. Wiser. The $3,000,000 allowed by the committee was in the 
supplemental request of $7,000,000. 

Mr. Hutren. It was originally raised by you; with the cuts that 
went into it, it was $3,000,000. 

So that we asked Public Buildings as a consequence of the hear- 
ings to look around for additional buildings. They came up with 
a building which had previously housed the McGraw-Hill Co., which 
firm was moving into a building of its own. That was to be vacated 
very shortly. They also had several other buildings on which they 
had firm offers and they were conversing with us on it. One of those 
was the Printcraft Building. The Printcraft Building undoubtedly 
was more satisfactory from the standpoint of location and from the 
standpoint of the amount of space. The difficulty there, it appeared, 
was it housed a lot of heavy machinery which it would be difficult 
to relocate, and also that it would take an indeterminate amount of 
time to find another place to locate, and also it would cost a great 
deal to alter and repair it. 

At that time I said that I still felt that if we could get into a build- 
ing immediately which had adequate space, without getting into diffi- 
culty with people in the locality because of their having to be evicted, 

Iwould prefer to get another location, in the belief that I believe 
it was desirable between the two, and that we could move faster in 
the McGraw-Hill Building. 

T subsequently testified before this committee, and a part of that 
testimony you have just read. I testified, in answer to a question 
from Mr. Stefan, that I had not had a chance to go up there, because 
I had been here, except we had indicated that we would like to look 
at the building, but I had been informed that it would be adequate 
for our purposes. 

Mr. Rooney. You looked at the plans of the building? 

Mr. Huuren. I looked at the plans of the building. I did not add 
up—there were a number of plans—and I was assured by the Public 
Buildings Administration that we would have 250,000 square feet. 
net, in that building. We had indicated we would need as many as 
270,000. At that time I indicated to them, over in your office subse- 
quently, that we could get by with 250,000. 
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The difficulty was that when it came time to reexamine the build- 
ing, the 250,000 square feet was the gross square feet, and because of 
the arrangement of the building, which permitted of only one arrange- 
ment, the net square feet which would be usable was only some 200,000 
square feet, which indicated it was not possible for us to look forward 
to using that particular building, because the facts were that 

Mr. er Do you consider that that was good management in 
a proposition of this size, to permit yourself to be misinformed with 
regard to the available square footage in the building? 

Mr. Hutren. I am afraid, as the manager, I have to take the word 
of the experts in the field. 

Mr. Roonry. Now we are here in March 1951 and what is the situa- 
tion with regard to the building? You do not have one yet, have you? 

Mr. Hunren. No; we have not. 

Mr. Rooney. You are no better off now than you were back in 
August, are you? 

Mr. Huuren. I do not think so. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that that was good management, in 
view of the emergency situation presented to the committee last 
August ? 

Mr. Hutren. I do not think that management has too much to do 
with it. I believe the original testimony before this committee in- 
dicated that 98.6 percent of New York was occupied. Therefore, we 
had to look in an area where there was a very, very small amount 
of the total real estate available in New York. Since that time we 
have accepted buildings, in order to get some kind of a building, 
and we have accepted four different buildings. and each time, one 
thing or another has intervened, mostly the unwillingness on the 
part of tenants to be displaced. 

Mr. Rooney. And now you are in the same situation you have been 
in all along except for the possibility of acquiring the building on 
Lexington Avenue, which you know will raise quite some noise. 

Mr. Huvren. That is quite correct, in that vicinity, but in the selec- 
tion, we had no part in finding it. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you draw the line of demarcation between 
the responsibility of your office and that of the Public Buildings 
Service ? 

Mr. Hutren. In the first place, the appropriation was made to the 
Public Buildings Service. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you deny your connection with it now ? 

Mr. Houuren. By no means. In the second place, we have depended 
upon the Public Buildings Service as experts on real estate, and the 
people charged with the acquisition of rental property. Our respon- 
sibility in this case is clear, that is, to examine any space that comes 
up, to determine whether or not the space would be satisfactory to our 
purpose. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you think the average citizen can understand 
from this? 

Mr. Hutren. I am sure that I cannot say. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you, Mr. Barrett, feel the average citizen might 
well think “This is a heck of a way to run a railroad” 4 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, my view is that this is one of the 
most difficult problems we have faced. We do not have exclusive 
jurisdiction in this matter. 
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Mr. Rooney. Have you had any trouble with the Public Buildings 
Service? 

Mr. Barrerr. I am beginning to question if it is possible for the 
Government to acquire a building in a hurry in any place like New 
York. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you had any trouble with the Public Buildings 
Service ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. No; we are not trying to pass the buck on this, and 
this is not intended as a complaint against the Public Buildings 
Service. 

Mr. Rooney. It would appear, from the answers given by Mr. 
Hulten, that there is some inclination to shift responsibility to the 
Public Buildings Service. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, the Public Buildings Service was 
given the appropriation, and the chief task given to us was the task 
of passing on the building found to see whether it would be satis- 
factory, from the standpoint of our needs. 

Mr. Rooney. The point is that you are the administrator in charge 
of the operation of a program which you say you believe is very 
important, and which we think is highly important or we would 
not have granted the $3,000,000 appropriation. We find now that 
the Government seems not to have people that are competent enough 
to go out and get a building, even though they are given the money. 

Very well, so much for the time being with regard to the New 
York building. 

Now tell us some of your other problems? 


DIFFICULTIES IN ACQUIRING RADIO RECEIVERS 


Mr. Barrerr. Very well. Additional difficulties include those in 
the field of acquiring radio receivers, for which we estimated we 
would spend approximately $2,800,000 in counterpart funds. This 
project has run into a great deal of difficulty, largely from the fact 
that the counterpart funds have not been available, and neither the 
currencies needed at this time. There is a great difficulty in getting 
the foreign manufacturers to produce the kind of sets needed. 

I would like to go into this much more fully at the time of the 
International Broadcast testimony, if we may. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT PROBLEM 


The third difficulty has lain in the area of personnel recruitment : 
The combined time required for locating expert personnel, processing, 
full field security investigation, freeing men from their present jobs, 
giving them enough time to make their personal arrangements—al! 
this has taken more time than we had supposed would be the case. 

The net result is that our recruiting program is slower than we 
had supposed would be the case. But it is now moving at a very good 
rate. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that we are extremely proud of 
the caliber of the manpower that we have in this program and have 
brought into this program in recent months. We are particularly 
proud of the top-flight men in the various mediums of communications 
the top-flight experts who have joined up with us. 

We are also proud and gratefully proud for the participation on 
the part of those—— 
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Mr. Rooney. These are gratuitous generalities, Mr. Barrett. We 
want to know something concrete about your administration, and 
the details of your operation. 

Mr. Barrerr. Very well, I will be glad to give you some details. 
I would like to go into this personnel matter more fully later. 

We have engaged in an aggressive recruiting campaign which has 
covered 30 cities in this country, and in those 30 cities nearly 4,000 
individuals have been interviewed. 

Of those, 1,627 were considered good enough to be investigated by 
our personnel selection panels, and 1,063 were finally selected for em- 
ployment in the program. 

Through that process and through the other processes of employ- 
ment, we have been able to add to the rolls of the organization up to 
February 28, 1,365 employees. Those include locals abroad. 

There are now, in addition to that, 1,689 who are in the investiga- 
tive process, in the pipeline, so to speak, of whom 1,182 have been 
definitely slotted for special jobs. 


FUND OBLIGATIONS TO DATE 


Now on the obligation of funds: The total funds allowed for opera- 
tion, as distinct from capital expenditures, were $59,067,850. 

For travel, more than 50 percent of that had been obligated as of 
January 31, and the rate is accelerating. 

Of the funds made available for construction of facilities, $34,117,- 
(68 were to be obligated, according to plans presented to this com- 
inittee, during this fiscal year. Of those, $14,570,000 have definitely 
been obligated, and there are total commitments of $25,472,689. 

Those items, I think, give you a good index of the accelerated rate 
at which this program is moving along—and I would like to say, 
sir, that our experience in this year has proved that we were right 
in the way this program was planned on a 28 country basis, but I 
would like also to make it clear that we do not want to imply that any 
of these plans have been allowed to become static. We pointed out in 
the hearings last year; “this program is highly fluid by nature. 
Within the space of a few weeks the geographical composition of the 
area of concern may shift, priority targets may change, target-media 
relationship may be altered.” We have learned from experience and 
have adjusted plans and resources accordingly. This is a process that 
will continue. 

Mr. Chairman, I have with me today Mr. Howland Sargeant, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs; Mr. Charles M. Hulten, 
veneral manager of this Campaign of Truth program, and we will be 
glad to answer any questions the committee may have. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE INFORMATION AND EpucaATIONAL PrRoGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. You know that there has been an investigation made 
of part of the information and educational program / 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, I know that. 

Mr. Rooney. And you know the type of investigators that were 
used ? 

Mr. Barretr. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you know that the investigators were persons who 
had backgrounds in management work ? 

Mr. Barrert. I do not know the extent of that. I hope that I may 
find out, because we welcomed and tried to give them every coopera- 
tion, and we would at this time very much welcome knowing what 
their findings were, because if there are faults in this program we 

vant to get them corrected. 

Mr. Rooney. What would you say about this: 

The staff inquiry concerning the office level of the organization leads to the 
conclusion that it contributes little to the output of the operating level and 
probably should be eliminated. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, that is one of the questions that I 
have been aware of. That question was raised by me, and I have had 
it investigated. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you done about it? 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like to call on Mr. Hulten to discuss it. 

Mr. Rooney. You are in charge of this program. What have you 
done about it ? 


SURVEY BY BOOZ, ALLEN & HAMILTON 


Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, we have had an investigation made 
by Mr. Humelsine’s area of this subject. That indicated that—that 
there was need for the office level. We have had an investigation made 
by a firm, Booz, Allen & Hamilton, well-known management con- 
sultants. They indicated there was reason for the maintenance of 
that office, but that certain changes should be made. Those changes 
have been made, and we are continuing further studies of that problem 
as we move along with the operation. I asked Mr. Hulten to investi- 
gate this, because he is in charge of that particular detail. 

Mr. Roonry. Was the study made by Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
concerned with the information program ? 

Mr. Barrerr. They were concerned with the—— 

Mr. Rooney. Concerned largely with the educational end? 

Mr. Huuren. It concerned the Office of Educational Exchange. 
There are two parts of that particularly, which I can refer to. The 
first part was with the functions, and I can go into that more fully 
if you wish. 

Mr. Roonry. We have the survey. 


AUTHORIZED POSITIONS FOR THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER 


What were the authorized positions in the Office of General Man- 
ager for 1951? 

Mr. Barrerr. Will you take that question, Mr. Hulten ? 

Mr. Hutren, 115. 

Mr. Rooney. As of the present date how many of them are filled? 

Mr. Hutren. January 31 figure shows 86, with 22 persons who were 
in the process of investigation, who were coming in and who were 
in the process of investigation. 

Mr. Rooney. How many of those are GS-12 and above? 


Mr. Hutren. I am sorry I do not have those details right here. I 
would have to check. 
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Mr. Rooney. Would you say that some forty-four of the eighty-six- 
odd are GS-12 or above? 

Mr. Hutren. I would say that is a fairly accurate statement. 

Mr. Roonry. How many employees were requested in the regular 
bill for the Office of General Manager? 

Mr. Huuren. I have those figures here, if I may just look them up. 
You are talking about the regular estimate for 1949? 

Mr. Roonry. 1951. 

Mr. Huuren. That does not include, I believe, the table in here. The 
regular estimate is shown on page 1040, and for 1949 

Mr. Roonry. How many did you request in the supplemental esti- 
mate ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. We have a table showing that, Mr. Chairman. There 
is a total of 116, included in both the regular and the supplemental. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do I find this figure 116? 

Mr. Hutren. There are three positions that were included in the 
field projects at the time of the justifications. There is one filled and 
there are to be two located in Paris to permit coordination with the 
ECA information program. That is a bookkeeping adjustment, and 
it has been added to my staff and they are still located in the field, and 
there is no money in the increase, no increase or any justification made 
to your committee during the two appropriation years. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you recall in the report of this committee on the 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1950 that the committee specif- 
ically allowed for the Office of General Manager $90,000 instead of the 
$182,250 which had been requested ? 

Mr. Hunren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total budget for the 116 employees? 

Mr. Hutren. One hundred and sixteen employees. The total for 
the General Manager, in the regular and the supplemental request, 
$492,000. Of that $15,000 was taken off at that time when the vari- 
ous cuts were made, and the adjusted figure on which we are presently 
operating is $477 275. 

Mr. Rooney. De you recall the language of the report with regard 
to too much supervision ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes; I believe I do. 
Mr. Roonry. Do you remember that the report stated: 





However, as previously has been the case, huge amounts have been requested 
for supervision, direction, planning, and housing for this program. 

Mr. Hurren. Yes; I do. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall the report further said: 

That in keeping with the attitude previously expressed by the committee report- 
ing on the regular annual appropriation bill, such inordinate increases have not 
been approved. 

Do you recall that ? 

Mr. Hutten. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And you recall also that the committee cut the request 
for the Office of General Manager from $183,000 to $90,000. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe it is. 
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Mr. Rooney. And still you went ahead and staffed that office with 
the full amount you requested, contrary to the instructions of the 
Congress in the report. Is that true? 
Mr. Hutren. I believe it is. 


AUTHORIZED DOMESTIC POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. What is the authorized strength in the domestic posi- 
tions at the present time ¢ 

Mr. Hvtren. 3,187. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the authorized strength in the International 
Broadcasting Division ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Total, or domestic, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Roonry. Domestic ? 

Mr. Huvren. In the New York office, authorized position was 1,815. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do I get the figure 1,650; do you know ¢ 

Mr. Hvutren. No, I do not. 

Mr. Roonry. According to the supplement request you presented 
you asked for 1,600 positions in New York; 20 for Honolulu and 30 
in Washington, or a total of 1,650. Where do you get the 1,813? 

Mr. Huwren. I am sorry. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that the right amount ? 

Mr. Huuren. I misspoke myself. I read the entire New York op- 
eration, not just the radio broadcast. 

The total number operating personnel for the radio broadcast, in- 
stead of the figure I gave of 1,813 should be 1,600 even. 

Mr. Roonry. How many of those were filled on January 31, 1951? 

Mr. Hutren. On February 28 there were 1,031. I will have to re- 
fer to another table to find out the January 31 figure. I do not have 
it broken down by New York and others. The only figure I have is 
as of February 28 which I have given you. 


LANGUAGES IN WHICH BROADCASTS ARE MADE 


Mr. Rooney. In how many languages are your broadcasting at 
the moment, Mr. Barrett / 

Mr. Barrerr. We are broadcasting in 28 at the moment, and within 
2 weeks it will be about 34. 


INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. What was the authorized strength of the International 
Press and Publications Division ¢ 

Mr. Huvren. The Press and Publications Office in our organization 
was 656 positions. 

Mr. Rooney. As of January 31, 1951, how many were filled ? 

Mr. Huvren. Again, we do not have the January 31 figure. I have 
the February 28 figure, and that is 448. I will be glad to supply the 
January 31 figure. 

Mr. Rooney. 448? 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. The principal business of the International Press and 
Publications Division is the press branch; is that correct ? 

Mr. Huvren. I believe I could say that the other branches 
Mr. Rooney. Is it or not ? 
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Mr. Hutren. I believe it is. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, look at the figures. 

The principal output of the Press Division is the press branch 
Wireless Bulletin ? 

Mr. Huvren. Not entirely. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the principal output of the Press Branch ? 

Mr. Huuren. The Press Branch turns out, as you suggested, the 
Wireless Bulletin. It also turns out for 

Mr. Rooney. What is more important than the Wireless Bulletin ? 

Mr. Hutren. ‘They prepare, at the request of the various missions, 
material that will be useful in countries which are not sufficiently 
using the material broadcast entirely through the Wireless Bulletin. 
That is a very large part of it. 

And they also prepare the background material in the various 
groups, such as labor, economics, and quite a number of products 
which they put out. 

Mr. Rooney. How many people are you using in the output of the 
Wireless Bulletin ? 

Mr. Huvren. That will have to be supplied. We can give that 
through Mr. Dunning. 

Mr. Roonry. How many employees are authorized in the Photo- 
graphic Branch ¢ 

Mr. Hurren. 250. 

Mr. Rooney. How many? 

Mr. Huren. 250. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did I get the figure of 166; do you know? 

Mr. Huuren. It does not appear in my book. - 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell me, Mr. Barrett, how many employees 
are authorized in the Photographic Branch of the Press Publications 
Division ? 

Mr. Barrerr. 250 is the figure. 

Mr. Roonry. How many were employed as of January 31, 1951? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe there were 142 and at that period there were 
57 people in the slot, going through the process of investigations. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the authorized positions for the Publica- 
tions Branch as of January 31, 1951? 

Mr. Huvren. The Pubheations Branch program had an authorized 
personnel strength of 196 persons. 

Mr. Rooney. How many were employed as of January 31, 1951? 

Mr. Huvren. 108 were entered at that time. There were 53 who 
were in the investigative process. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the principal output of the Publications 
Branch ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. The Publications Branch is the branch that turns out 
the various pamphlets, magazines, leaflets, and the magazine Amerika. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the principal item? 

Mr. Huvren. I would say it was booklets and pamphlets. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the largest item of work the preparation of Amerika 
magazine ? 

Mr. Hutren. By no means. 

Mr. Roonry. How many people are used on Amerika magazine? 

Mr. Huuren. Again, that is not broken down. I can get that and 
furnish it for the record. 
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INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURE DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. What is the authorized strength of the International 
Motion Picture Division ? 

Mr. Hvuuren. For that office the authorized strength was 362 
positions. 

Mr. Rooney. How many were filled as of January 31? 

Mr. Hutren. Again, I would have to secure the exact figure. As 
of February 28 there were 125 persons on duty, and we had 99 persons 
in process and slotted for definite positions. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this statement: 

The inquiry conducted by the staff leads to the conclusion that the Office level 
of the organization constitutes, for the most part, excessive layering, and should 
be eliminated. 

Mr. Huuren. The office level of the total organization ? 

Mr. Rooney. Right. 

Mr. Huuren. The office level, sir, is a two-oflice: One for the Office 
of International Information, Mr. Anderson, and the other part for 
the Office of Educational Exchange, Mr. Johnstone. 

They in turn supervise five divisions. As Mr. Barrett has indi- 
cated, each of them serves a definite purpose in terms of the program. 

One of the factors in having an office level in breaking up the pro- 
eram of educational exchange and information, was the basic law, 

-ublic Law 402, which provides it would be broken into two programs 
and that each of them should have an Advisory Commissioner ap- 
pointed by the President. And you will find that resulted after 
considerable discussion on the floor, saying that the single office 
which had previously existed should not exist under the new struc- 
ture. 

From my own point of view as supervisor of the problem, I say, 
having direct control at the present time over some 10 or 12 important 
operating units, that if the two supervisors handling the 5 production 
divisions were to be eliminated, that I would have to add three more 
supervisors, each of them administering a program running into 
several millions of dollars in each case. I find it very important to 
look to two men and rely upon them to eee together the information 
and operations of the radio and press publication. 


COORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES OF MOTION PICTURE AND PRESS-PUBLICATION 
DIVISIONS 


Mr. Rooney. At that point let me ask you a question with refer- 
ence to the Motion Picture Division and the Press-Publication Di- 
vision, 

What have you to say about this statement in the investigators’ 
report: 


It appears that in reality there is practically no coordination of the activities 
of these divisions. For all practical purposes, the Broadcasting Division oper- 
ates wholly independent of the office level. In matters effecting United States 
policy, as distinguished from operation policy, it cuts across both the office 
level and the general manager level and goes directly to the State Department 
proper. In regard to operation policy, several instances were noted where 
International Broadcasting Division went directly to the general manager level 
of operation completely short-circuiting the office level. In more or less routine 
matters, it was observed that most of them are transmitted from International 
Broadcasting Division to the general manager through the “Office.” While this 
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keeps the office level informed, it does not appear to add anything to the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division operations. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Huuren. The broadcast operation level men perform services, 
and I talk to them many times, I talk to Mr, Kohler, and through my 
secretary keep informed the office level concerning any decision 
reached or otherwise. It is quite possible that we may have to face 
a complex problem of broadcasting where the operating man is to 
report directly to me. 

Mr. Barrett. I might add, if I may, that, on policy matters, it w 
decided as a matter ‘of sound administration that the Inter sa tc 
Broadcasting Division should go directly to my office and the public- 
affairs offices for guidance and advice on how to handle this or that 
particular urgent “matter. 

Mr. Hutren. That is a matter of established procedure at this 
time. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER AND ITS 
FUNCTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. A while ago you referred to debate on the floor of 
the House with reference to the program and set-up. You will recall, 
will you not, that at that time there was no such office as the Office 
of General Manager, with 116 positions in it? 

Mr. Huuren. That is quite true, sir. May I add, however, that it 
was recommended by the Hoover Commission after a thorough sur- 
vey. It was not something in which the Department itself took the 
initiative. The need therefor is thoroughly set forth in the Hoover 
Commission report. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this: 

The Director of the Office (of Information), upon interview by staff members, 
advised that his function was largely concerned with budget matters, and that 
his Deputy Director more or less confined his activities to program planning 
leaving administration with its budget and fiscal, management and personnel 
problems to the executive officer in charge of administration. 

Mr. Houten. That does not jibe at all with what I know that he 
does and, if he made the statement, I would say that it would be a mis- 
statement. 

Mr. Rooney. How many times have you been to New York since 
Mr. Kohler has been in charge of broadcasting ? 

Mr. Hutren. Twenty times, approximately. 

Mr. Rooney. How many times has Mr. Kohler been in Washing- 
ton ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. I would say at least once a week over the period that 
I have been General Manager. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it a fact that required daily policy questions from 
the Broadcasting Division in New York are referred by telephone di- 
rectly to the State Department and are not cleared through the Gen- 
eral Manager ? 

Mr. Huuren. That i is quite true, sir. 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct. 

Mr. Huuren. The General Manager does not have the policy staff 
under him. They are under Mr. Barrett. 
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DELAYS IN INTERNATIONAL MOTION PICTURE DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the International Motion Picture Di- 
vision, What is your reaction to this statement: 

The principal difficulty (referring to that Division) has been the delays 
encountered in getting replies from Washington regarding film proposals. 

Mr. Huuren. I would say that that probably is a fairly accurate 
statement, sir. The reason for the delays is that we had had, under 
our smaller production schedule, a very broad clearance process, where 
many, many persons took a look at the picture and the script, and 
the treatment, and so forth, to see if it were suitable for particular 
countries in particular areas. I am sure that it is not perfect as of 
this moment. But we have had a study made again by three com- 
petent people—all of them had been in the Navy—to see if we could 
make that procedure more responsive to the time. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this statement: 

It is apparent, however, that there is no need for the delay because within 
a few days after the staff began inquiring into the situation all but two of the 
film acquisition proposals pending in Washington were cleared. Some of these 
had been pending since November 5, 1950. 

Mr. Hurren. I am sorry, I could not tell you the exact fact ; it could 
possibly be. It does not mean, however, that it was because of the 
inquiry. It might very well have been another needle sending the 
thing up in a hurry. 

Mr. Barrett. I should explain, sir, that these film projects have to 
be cleared with the experts on the regional desk concerned, the polit- 
ical desk. They are often snowed under with work and it has proved 
extremely difficult to get these individuals, who report to the other 
assistant secretaries, to expedite the matter, just because they have been 
swamped with work, 

Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this statement, referring 
to the delay with regard to motion pictures : 

It is believed that this delay is caused, however, not by the fact the operation 
is in New York, but rather by the inaction, whatever the reason may be, on the 
part of the people in the so-called P (for policy) area. They are the people 
assigned to geographic desks in the Department who, because of their familiarity) 
with the people and the political situation in particular countries, must approve 
all tilm proposals, scripts, ete. 

Mr. Hcuren. I believe this; it is more or less what I just said, 
but they do not happen to be assigned to the P (for policy) area. 
They happen to be assigned to the other geographic assistant 
secretaries. 

Mr. Rooney. How many public affairs officers have you in the 
geographic bureaus at the present time ? 

Mr. Huxren. The regional bureau staff officers and clerks—we have 
125 authorized positions for the present fiscal year and as of February 
28 we had 89 on duty and 17 persons selected, in the process. 


DELAY OF FILM ENTITLED “IN DEFENSE OF PEACE” 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the motion-picture operation, what 
have you to say about this: 


On one film, it was reported to the staff, the problem of clearance proved 
to be insurmountable. The production branch of the Motion Picture Division 
in New York began a film on United States action in Korea entitled “In Defense 
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of Peace.” It used a good deal of material from a newsreel “UN Aids the 
Republic of Korea,” which was reported to have been very successful. Because 
of the urgency to make timely use of it, “policy guidance” was obtained from 
the “policy guidance” staff of the Broadcasting Division in New York during 
the production which was done there. 

The proposed two-reel film was submitted to the Washington office of IMP 
by the New York office about the middle of August 1950. On August 22, it was 
returned to New York for some revision including a changed ending. Produc- 
tion was rushed, and the narrative translated into 30 languages by the time the 
revised film was returned to Washington on September 19. Then, instead of 
being released, some differences in opinion as to the “guidance” occurred and 
on September 27, the movie was returned to the New York Production Branch 
again for more changes. By this time, it had become a three-reel movie and 
the foreign language versions had been authorized and a projection print was 
prepared. On November 29, the Washington office requested a completely differ- 
ent ending for the film. On December 21, the revised narrative for the new 
ending was delivered to the Production Branch in New York with a request 
for an animated sequence ending and a reediting of the film to two-reel size again. 

On January 26, 1951, the film was returned to Washington again. On January 
31, the preparation of language translations for the revised film was authorized. 
On February 17, orders were issued to hold the film for new instructions about 
additional changes and more footage. 

It is reported that by this time the translator and film producers, who worked 
overtime to get the film ready in September, are discouraged. In fact, fast- 
moving events in Korea have probably made the film obsolete before it has been 
released. 

What have you to say about all that, Mr. Barrett 

Mr. Hutren. My I answer that, sir? That is under my particular 
direction and operation. 

Mr. Rooney. I wonder if Mr. Barrett knew about this. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir; I know very much about it. That is a case 
that resulted in part, in large part, from very fast-moving events in 
Korea, which changed the picture as we went along. The sequences 
which had to do w ith the great successes of the United Nations forces, 
for example—a narration “which had to do with that had to be altered 
because of the changed military situation in Korea. Certain items 
in the film of a political nature had to be altered because of political 
changes, and because of the differences of attitude of this or that coun- 
try toward the Korean conflict. I should add that this was not sup- 
posed to be a quickie, short-term film, but a long-term basic film. 

Mr. Rooney. By the way, was this the film that was shown to the 
committee some time last August / ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir; the film that was shown to the committee last 
August is what we call a quickie. And we are very proud of it. It 
was a film that was being shown and shown very effectively within 
| month, less than 1 month after the last picture in that film was taken 
in Tokyo. This new film was a long-term film, with a long-term show- 
ing schedule for it. I should say that that figure of nearly 6 months 
sounds extremely long. In view of the diffic ulties concerned I do not 
think it is extraordinarily long and I should point out that many a 
Hollywood feature has gone through this process for 1 year; and 2 
years is not extraordinary in Hollyw rood. 

Mr. Hutren. May I add, Mr. Chairman, that the statement that 
most of the material i in this film came from one that you saw, which 
is named in it, is not true. Some of the combat shots did come from 
there. Asa matter of fact, however, the film goes away back, showing 
Russian obstructionism. showing American disarmament. and covers 
a much greater scope to prove that America was not the aggressor, 
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had no aggressive intentions, and was not ready, and why it was not 
ready. It is quite a different film and for quite a different purpose. 

Mr. Barrer. And it deals with the entire subject of defense against 
aggression. 

Mr. Roonry. When might that be released ? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe the final version is ready at the moment, 
sir. The language version are being made now that there is some 
stability in the Korean situation. 


PROCUREMENT BY NEW YORK ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICE 


Mr. Rooney. The State Department maintains a service organiza- 
tion in New York City known as the New York Administrative Office ; 
right? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. It has how many employees? 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Wilber, I believe, can answer that. 

Mr. Rooney. Approximately 175 filled positions, of which 153 are 
charged to information and education ? 

Mr. Wiser. I believe that is approximately right, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this statement: 

This organization provides administrative services to New York units of USIE. 
There has been some dissatisfaction expressed about the services being rendered 
International Broadeasting Division in the procurement field. Broadcasting 
Division personnel insist that because most of their procurement problems are in 
the technical radio field they could be much better handled in their own shop. 
The staff survey disclosed that there are several people in IBD who have had 
considerable experience in the procurement of electronics in both the commercial 
world and with the Navy Department. It was further revealed that NAO does 
not have such personnel. It appears that, as a result, there has been con- 
siderable lost motion in the procurement of such items because it has been 
necessary for IBD personnel to acquaint NAO people with technical descriptive 
information and with the sources of supply. 

Mr. Hutren. I would like to take that, sir, because that is in the 
administrative field, again. The fact is that there has been delay in 
acquiring certain equipment. How much of that delay could be 
attributed to procedures prescribed, I do not know. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that this statement is inaccurate? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. In what particular? 

Mr. Hutren. I would say first of all that it assumes that there 
should be no central procurement facility in the Department. There 
is. I happen to agree that there should be, because I have seen in the 
past engineers working favoritism, and so forth, and so on. I want to 
be sure that every contract which they propose, in general, is within 
the procurement regulations and procedures of the Department. 

Procurement offices rarely have, as this seems to imply that they 
should have, experts in terms of electronics equipment, and so forth. 
Procurement officers almost always depend upon the experts in the 
field for advice as to what equipment is best suited for the job that 
has to be done. Their job is simply to administer the procurement 
regulations of the Government, of the ip ae om 

Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this statement—— 

Mr. Humersine. May I say a word on that? 
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Mr. Rooney. Let us listen to this reported situation first and then 
we should be glad to have your comment on it. 

On July 10, 1950, IBD issued a requisition A-89803 which covered, among 
other things, a quantity of Saran tubing. This material was urgently needed 
in connection with a transmitter in Honolulu. The nature of the material is 
such that it is not carried in stock nor is it manufactured on a continuous 
basis. The manufacturer, therefore, cannot guarantee delivery in under 60 days. 
NAO failed to issue a purchase order until September 20, 1950. Inasmuch as 
there was a quotation from the vendor attached to the requisition, there ap- 
pears to be no excuse for the delay of 72 days in issuing this purchase order. 
Several other examples could be cited as instances which were noted where 
the delay amounted to 4 months or more. It was reported to the staff that the 
facilities section of IBD alone makes an average of 10 telephone inquiries daily 
in an effort to expedite procurement through NAO. 

What have you to say about this, Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Humetstne. I should like to say, Mr. Chairman, that under 
Mr. Peurifoy and continuing under me, we have insisted that there 
be an administrative office located in New York to look out for the 
central control of this entire program. I do not think that the com- 
mitteee would want us—and as far as I am concerned, I do not intend 
to do away with the central control organization in New York, 
because we have a responsibility toward the total program of the 
Department. 

As far as those particular charges are concerned, I am not familiar 
with the details of them, but Iam most certainly going to check into 
them and see as to the accuracy of them. 

As far as having experts located on the staff is concerned, if we 
tried to have procurement experts on the staff of every program that 
we have in the Department of State, we would have to come up here 
and ask you for thousands and thousands more people, I think. 
I do not think that it would be very wise way of running this par- 
ticular operation. 

We have had a continuing argument, I know, for years about this, 
because all of the substantive agencies, each one of them that has a 
little program of its own, wants to run it completely, without any 
controls at all. I am strong for controls myself. If we lose control, 
[ think we are going to be in a bad situation. 

Mr. Roonry. You think it is all right, then, for them to take 72 
days to get this quantity of tubing? 

Mr. Humenstne. No, sir; I do not think it is right. I think if we 
have an organization there it should be an efficient organization, and 
if it is not efficient, I will take steps to see that it is. 


BUDGET AND FISCAL SERVICES RENDERED BY THE DEPARTMENT TO USIE 


Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this, Mr. Humelsine: 


In regard to budget and fiscal services, it may be said that the State Depart- 
ment gives USIE practically no service in budget matters. All budget data is 
fully prepared in USIE with the Department acting only in a consulting capac- 
ity thereafter. Fiscal service rendered by State is complete. It was found, 
however, that because reports coming from State are late, it is necessary for 
USIE to keep memorandum records on allotments and obligations. This results 
in wasted manpower as is illustrated by the situation existing in New York. 
The Broadcasting Division now has five people engaged in keeping this type 
of record. If the people now employed in NAO in keeping USIE records were 
directly under the supervision of USIE, these five people would be unnecessary 
as the required data would immediately be available. 
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Mr. Hume sting. I think Mr. Wilber ought to direct his attention 
to that, Mr. Chairman. It seems to me that if we were to follow 
that out to the mth degree we would abolish Mr. Wilber and the 
whole budget office of the Department, which does not make sense 
to me. 

Mr. Wixser. On the first point, I want to say that we have one 
senior budget analyst who spends full time, with clerical support, 
and part time of a secretary, on the budget, the planning and the 
control and execution of this program. We do review their financial 
programs and we approve them for Mr. Humelsine. I would say 
that we have a rather important role in monitoring the whole pro- 
gram, not only from the fiscal and budget standpoint, but also from 
the management point of view. 

Mr. Huuren. May I add, Mr. Chairman, about the fiscal records. 
that it is quite common procedure throughout the Government for 
operating people not to keep master fiscal records, but to keep a mem- 
orandum account, so that they know where they are at any time. If 
there were no over-all master fiscal records for the Department, there 
would be no way of getting together the data which is required by 
a multiplicity of Government agencies for control. I believe, if you 
will look at this, you will find that in any operation of any size there 
must be one sort of memorandum account or another in order to 
know how they are doing and what they have left of their allotment, 
and so forth. 

LAG IN RECRUITMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this statement, referring 
to the item of personnel as authorized under last year’s supplemental! 
appropriation ¢ 

Particularly lagging is the recruitment of Americans to staff the USIE mis- 
sions overseas. With an expansion of this force from 500 to 925 planned for 
fiscal year 1951, only 14 more employees have been added by December 31, 1950. 

Mr. Hotren. I believe, sir, that was true at that time. May I ex- 
plain why it was true, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Hvuuren. The fact is that the people we are attempting to get 
overseas, in most cases, are being looked for among people who have 
served overseas, who have had experience in the countries or in the 
general area where they are going to work for us. That simply 
means that the investigative process takes a good deal longer in those 

cases, because it is not simply a matter of going to domestic opera- 
tions where there are adequate staffs. Asa result, the investigations 
done on people serving in overseas positions, simply because of their 
own overseas experience, have taken a good deal longer than they 

would for domestic positions. 


ROME PERSONNEL PLANNING 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this: 


An extreme example of the apparent lack of foresight and planning in filling 
positions in USIE was observed in Rome. As of February 26, 1951, the number 
of American employees on the USIE staff at Rome was the same as it had been 
some 9 months earlier. During most of the 9-month period the staff was 
entirely inadequate, having been decimated by the termination of the tours 
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of duty of several Foreign Service reserve officers. Sound planning would have 
caused replacements to be ready when these positions became vacant, 

Mr. Hutren. I thoroughly agree that sound planning would have 
permitted that. The fact is, however, that when these people came 
home we had no overlap funds, as of the time the people came home. 
As a matter of fact, the situation in Rome was so bad, I gave up my 
principal assistant to send him to Rome, and limped along for a period 
until we could find a replacement here. That situation no longer 
exists in Rome. It was a matter of finding time or getting time to 
select the people, and in most cases the staff is adequate at the moment. 


LACK OF WORKLOAD DATA IN SUPPORT OF 44-HOUR-WEEK ORDER 


Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this: 

The general manager, in his order instituting the 44-hour week to become 
effective January 2, 1951, justified it on the basis of an increasing workload 
for the organization. As there are no records of quantity of work in arrears 
or quantity of work produced— 

Are there any such records? 

Mr. Huvren. Not work in arrears, sir. We have plenty of files 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have records of work produced ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What sort of records? 

Mr. Huuren. We have records of target dates for certain publica- 
tions, certain motion pictures, and the record of performance against 
those target dates. 

Mr. Rooney. But insofar as employees are concerned, there are no 
records of work produced ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. There is no way, so far as I know, on this program, 
to measure the individual actions of one employee. 

Mr. Rooney (continuing) : 





As there are no records of quantity of work in arrears or quantity of work 
produced, it has been impossible to determine whether there was or is sufficient 
volume of work to justify the 44-hour week. Much of the work program, how- 
ever, such as broadcasting and motion-picture production, is limited only by the 
capacity of the people in the organization. In many of the activities, therefore, 
a longer workweek can provide a temporary substitute for additional people who 
are now being recruited. 

A comparison of the amounts paid for overtime earned over a period of several 
months prior to the beginning of the 44-hour workweek fails to show a develop- 
ent of overtime equivalent to a longer workweek before it was adopted. Some 
units of the organization, such as the Broadcasting Division in New York and 
the Press and Publications Division in Washington, did show increasing paid 
overtime prior to January, but other units showed little or no paid overtime. 
The need for overtime in units which had none before January is not apparent. 


What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Hutren. I would say, sir, that in talking to the investigators 
personally, they told me and they told others that practically every 
person on top staffs was working overtime, evenings, Saturdays, and 
even Sundays. The mere fact that we did not pay them is simply a 
tribute to these people’s willingness to get this thing started. At the 
time I think it was impossible to get additional people on the payrolls. 
Unfortunately, it is not possible under the law or otherwise, with cleri- 
cal and other supporting positions needed, if the top officers were going 
to work, to compel them to work overtime. It was decided around the 
first week after January, if we were going to have the kind of produe- 
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tion that was necessary, with the time lag in the processing of person- 
nel, in order to get this pr ogram started, program of the urgency that 
we have described to this committee, that we would have to put every- 
body on a 44-hour week, and we did so. 


INDIVIDUAL CHOICE OF WHEN TO PERFORM OVERTIME WORK 
Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this /— 


It should also be explained that the organization does not have a full comple- 
ment of personnel at work each Saturday forenoon. Some units work their 4 
hours of overtime on Wednesday night while others work on Saturday. It was 
found that some employees work a full day every other Saturday rather than 
working 44 hours each week. The matter of when the overtime will be worked 
has been left largely to individual choice. 

Mr. Huuren. That, sir, is absolutely false. When the instructions 
for the 44- seit week were issued, we told them that any deviation from 
a half day on Saturday would have to be approved in my office and I 
delegated that responsibility to Mr. May. So far as I know, every 
deviation of a single employee from the pattern which was established 
had to be specific ‘ally approved. It is true that in certain operations 
where we need men for a full day, they work every other Saturday 
instead of 4 hours on one Saturday. That is particularly true in New 
York where the time of getting to work and getting home from work 
presents a difficult problem. So that we let people work every other 

Saturday in order to get their 8 hours in every 2 weeks, instead of 4 
hours on one Saturday and 4 on another, which a great personal 
convenience to the employees. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you disagree with this: 

While catering to the whims of employee desires may have some effect on 
morale, it would obviously be more productive to have all of the employees in 
the organization work the same hours. Since the longer workweek has aj- 
parently not been established on a businesslike basis, the overtime may not 
be producing additional output equivalent to its cost. 

Mr. Huuren. Since they say it may not, and nobody can prove 
exactly what is done on a motion picture in 4 hours on a Saturday, 
I do not think I would be in a position to take exception. But I do 
disagree thoroughly with the theory that every employee must work 
exactly the same hours as every other employee. 


HOURS OF WORK OF OVERSEAS EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Rooney. Do the employees overseas have a 44-hour workweek ? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir; they do not get paid for it, but most of them 
have a 7-day workweek. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Chairman, let us find out something about that. 
How do you know that? 

Mr. Huuren. I have been on two trips to Latin America, in October 
and November; and I have been most recently, in January, on a rather 
extensive tour in Italy and other places, and from observation and 
reports of other people it would certainly indicate that that is true. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to interrupt your 
examination, but I rather challenged the correctness of Mr. Hulten’s 
statement, in my mind. May I ask one other question ? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 
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n- Mr. Preston. Do you mean to tell this committee, Mr. Hulten, that 
aut it is a general practice among your people overseas to work 7 days a 
y- m= week? 
Mr. Huvren. I would say that they are on call 7 days a week, sir. 
Mr. Preston. Wait a moment; you are qualifying my question. 
a Mr. Huuren. There are very many of them that you could find 
down there on Sundays, where we have not been able to adequately 


staff a library; for instance, I have seen many cases of libraries, where 
e- 








4 3 the librarians keep on working all through the week, to keep that 
as library open. I do not think it is a good practice. 1 think it is an 
AL 4 imposition on the employees and when we get our adequate staffs over- 
ed . seas, I certainly hope we can put them on a more regular workweek. 

] Mr. Rooney. Where? 
1s Mr. Preston. Yes; where? 
mT Mr. Rooney. And whom are you talking about—these people you 

I = just referred to? 

‘V ; ' Mr. Huvren. I just described the situation in Italy, where because 
“cl 4 of inadequate stafls some of our people, actually several of them had 
iS : heart attacks and had to go to the hospital. Those people had been 
Ly 4 working, to my knowledge, 7 days a week. 

Ww 4 Mr. Roonry. Where? 

‘k q Mr. Huuren. In Italy, in Rome. 

or 4 Mr. Roonry. In Rome? 

f B Mr. Hutren. That is right, sir. 

ul q Mr. Rooney. How many people in Rome were working 7 days a 

4 week ? 

3 Mr. Hvutren. I would say, in general, the American staff that I 
™ > have seen down at the office, every day in the week. 
in ; Mr. Roonry. Were you there for 7 days? 
\> ' Mr. Hutren. I was there over Sunday, sir. 
° Mr. Rooney. Over a week end / 

q Mr. Huvren. Yes, sir. 
re Mr. Preston. You would expect them to be a little more diligent 
V; while vou were there? 
lo : Mr. Hutren. No, sir; I would not, as a matter of fact. 
K ; Mr. Preston. You would not expect them to take off on a holiday 

3 while the boss was there ? 

j Mr. Hurren. I do not think that made any difference to the staff, 

when I saw what they were able to accomplish with a small staff. 
“: 4 Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I say a word there / 
n 2 Mr. Preston. I hate to see that go in the record as a fact about 

. | Government employees working 7 days a week as a general or 
t. & tion. I know from my personal experience with people in Washington 

: that a great many of them work on Sundays; but just to make the 
r % statement that your people all work 7 days a week, those who are 
r 4 employed in foreign countries, I know that that is not true. 
d ; Mr. Huuren. Not all of them, and if I said that. that was a mis- 
D, : statement. And I amend it to that extent. 
r ; Mr. Barrert. I would like to say, of course, that all of the people 


s % under Mr. Hulten, I know he recognizes, do not work 7 days a week, 

week in and week out. But I would say that in all my experience I 
have never seen a harder working, more devoted group of employees. 
_ Mr. Roonry. Are you going to deal in generalities again? We are 
; interested in particulars. We are talking about a particular situation 


& 
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in Rome. Mr. Hulten says he was there over a week end and he ha: 
been testifying as an expert witness about the people there working 7 
days a week. 

Mr. Barrett. I would like to add to that, sir, that in France and in 
Britain I have seen comparable hard work; late into the night and on 
week ends. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course, you understand, Mr. Barrett, we know a 
little about this, too. We have been to many of these information 
offices and libraries. We have been in libraries where you have had 
two or three librarians without a single customer in the place, and 
they had nothing to do but play cards with one another. You are 
not setting up any general pattern here, are you ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Any general what ? 

Mr. Rooney. Any general pattern, that everybody in these libraries 
is working in the way that you have described ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir; I would not say that every individual in any 
case is doing that. 


LACK OF NATIVE LANGUAGE PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Roonry. What have you to say about this: 


Libraries in information centers lack sufficient publications in the native lan- 
guages. 

Mr. Hutren. I would say that is true. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would say in general that is true. 

Mr. Huuren. I think you can get another example from Rome 
where about 2.8 percent or 2.9 percent of the material in the Rome 
library is in Italian and about 25 percent of the circulation is from 
the nearly 3 percent. If we can get them—we are working very har| 
and part of the money in the supplemental appropriation and in this, 
is to get more Italian books for that library. That should make that 
library much more effective. 


USE OF RADIO PROGRAMS’ EVALUATION REPORTS 


Mr. Rooney. What would you say about this statement in the re- 
port: 

Evaluation reports are received too late to be of real assistance in planning 
new programs or correcting errors in programs being used. 

Mr. Hutren. I would say that that is not true. Evaluation re- 
ports are received in various ways. If we are talking about the evalua- 
tion of a particular periodical or publication which has been put out, 
obviously it is too late after it has been put out. Much of our evalua- 
tion work has been in terms of the format of radio shows, voices of 
radio shows, content of radio shows, which are continuing. Any eval- 
uation as to that has led, in my experience, to a change in format, con- 
tent, and voice. 


CONTENT OF DOCUMENTARY FILMS 
Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this statement: 
The remark was heard on several occasions that the documentary films fur- 


nished by this country are often dull and do not reflect any fresh or imaginative 
approach to the problem or topic being considered. 
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Mr. Huuren. I would say that was a personal opinion and we can 
get as many of those as you have people working. 
Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this: 


It was also asserted several times that the documentary films produced have 
not, until now, had enough tailoring to fit them to the local needs in the various 
countries where they are to be exhibited. 


Mr. Hurren. That is quite true. 
Mr. Rooney (continuing) : 


This is inevitably the result of trying to use a single documentary film on a 
world-wide basis. It results in cases such as the one mentioned in Italy where 
a film was sent over which contained references to the United Nations, stated 
in such a manner that the listener would be led to believe that any nation not a 
member of the UN should be subject to criticism. Italy, of course, is not a 
member of the United Nations. The showing of such a film in Italy without 
editing could very easily create an unpopular sentiment. At the present time 
in Italy, corrective measures are being undertaken to edit films for the Italian 
market. This is being done by dubbing in the Italian voice in Italy rather than 
in the United States. By doing this, the USIE missions in Italy are able to 
delete portions of the film if such portions are considered undesirable, and 
thereafter are able to dub in an Italian narrative which will smoothly cover the 
deletions. ‘ : . ! ‘ 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct, sir. That in many cases is the result 
of an operation that is designed to make a film useful in as many areas 
as possible. Every film is sent to the area concerned for review and 
for changes of this sort, if they are needed. In general we are moving 
now toward more production and completion of films in the field for 
the very reason mentioned, sir. But I should like to point out that 
that film in its original form was clearly useful in the vast majority 
of the countries to which it was sent, because they were members of 
the United Nations. 

Mr. Hvurren. The implication that references to the UN are not 
useful in Italy is not justified, because I have met many of the local 
people and various other people and asked them about that, because 
much of what we do relates to the UN; asked whether or not it would 
be harmful in Italy because they were not a member of the UN and 
I was told by everybody that that is not the case. 


NEED FOR NATIVE LANGUAGE BOCKS 


Mr. Rooney. What have you to say about this statement : 


It is true that use of the USIE libraries by technical groups such as physicians, 
scientists, professors, and so forth, is an excellent means of influencing these 
groups. It is also true that the influence on highly placed groups such as those 
mentioned should ultimately have some general effect on the public opinion 
of the country involved. Highly educated individuals such as those mentioned 
are usually able to read enough English to make profitable use of the technical 
texts and other literature available in the libraries. However, for the great bulk 
fo individuals in each country, such technical and scientific material is utterly 
useless. Carefully chosen American novels and other similar literature trans- 
lated into the native language is a far more potent propaganda medium. In 
each library visited, it was observed that there was an adequate supply of 
American fiction in English. It was further observed that this fiction was not 
substantially used. On the other hand, the observer was impressed by the large 
number of people who were gathered around those very few shelves which ecn- 
tained translations of American fiction into the native languages. It was obvious 
that the material was in great demand and woefully inadequate. 

_The solution for the lack of adequate quantities of translated fiction is not 
simple because of the cost of getting the job done. However, it was pointed out 
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by one of the USIE personnel in Rome thatthe translation and circulation 0: 
an American novel in Italian could be effected at a total cost somewhere between 
$1,500 and $3,000 per novel. The USIE Libraries Service in several instances 
has guaranteed to purchase from a local Italian printer a quantity of the trans 
lated novel which would cost approximately the above-mentioned sum of money. 
When the printer is assured of this much of a sale, he will then undertake to 
have the novels translated and published feeling that with the guaranteed sale 
to the American libraries, he can safely undertake a commercial edition of 
the book. Of course, this method of obtaining translations results in placing 
them not only in the USIE libraries, but also results in a commercial circulation 
of the same book. 

It was observed in the Amerika Haus Library in Frankfurt that one portion of 
the library is devoted to a kindergarten. This kindergarten is occupied by 
children ranging in age from 3 to 14 years. The children are, of course, inter- 
ested in picture books and story books similar to those available in the United 
States. There are an extremely limited number of such books translated into 
German. Several shelves of such children’s books in English were observed in 
the Frankfurt kindergarten. Obviously, from their appearance, these English 
books have never been used inasmuch as the children could not read English. 
Placing such books in a kindergarten appears to be of doubtful value. 

What have you to say about that ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. Mr. Chairman, there are several questions that are 
asked there, of course. We have already said that it would be better 
to have more books. You know from your examination—— 

Mr. Rooney. But we have been talking about getting books printed 
in native languages for the past 5 years. 

Mr. Huvren. ‘That is quite true, sir. And we have made substantia! 
progress in that. Let us get into the other questions involved. 

Mr. Rooney. The point is that little or nothing has been done about 
this situation although the committee has called it to your attention 
time and time again. 

Mr. Huuren. I cannot agree that nothing has been done. As a 
matter of fact, a substanti: ully larger number ‘of books in the |: anguage 
of each country has been avail: ible each year. ‘The question of whether 
or not novels should be used rather than the more technical books— 
it is quite true that more technical books are used by the more educated 
people. They, in general, are the people who know English, so that 
those would be much more valuable. It is also true that we are 
not normally getting novels, as such, translated. We are trving to 
get materials translated that will advance the cause of this program. 
Rarely does the novel do it, except when you get something like 
Koestler’s Darkness at Noon, which is in novel form. 

Mr. Rooney. What about this matter of the English books in this 
German kindergarten / 

Mr. Heunren. I have never seen that particular kindergarten. I 
have seen a similar kindergarten in Tehran, Iran, and you will find 
there that a good number of children who come down there can read 
the picture books and do read the picture books and that the place 
is absolutely jammed. I do not know the story of why these particular 
books are not used. Most of the children in the schools are learning 
English and this isa good way for them to learn English in elementary 
materials, 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I add that kindergartens were set 
up partly to allow the parents to go into the main re ading rooms and 
I have seen children under the supervision of a German girl thumbing 
through these picture books, which are in English. They are in 
English because we think we would be subject to considerable criti- 
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cism if we diverted funds from other activities to translating kinder- 
garten books into German. 

Mr. Rooney. I will ask the reporter to read back Mr. Barrett’s 
statement. 

(The reporter repeated the record as above recorded. ) 

Mr. Rooney. Do you really believe that, Mr. Barrett / 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. I think there are higher priority projects. 


STATUS OF FIELD EDUCATION REPORTS 


Mr. Rooney (reading) : 


On June 9, 1950, United States information and educational program officers 
in charge of each foreign post were instructed to submit periodic reports of 
United States information and educational programs. Each post officer was 
directed to submit statistical reports quarterly beginning with the quarter ending 
September 30, 1950, and evaluation reports were to be prepared on a semiannual 
basis after the fifth and eleventh months of the fiscal year, the first to be sub- 
mitted as of May 31, 1950. The Department circular directs that the quarterly 
and semiannual reports shall be received in the Department within 30 days of 
the final date of the period covered. 

Inquiry on February 16, 1951, regarding the status of the evaluation reports 
disclosed that 70 posts were expected to submit reports not later than June 30, 
1950, for the period ending May 31, 1950. Only one report was received within 
the specified time, two reports came in during the following month, and on 
February 16, 1950, 28 or 40 percent of the reports had not arrived over 7 months 
after the due date. 


What have you to say about that ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir; I believe those figures are essentially ac- 
curate. The fact is that on June 9, 1950, after an extensive inquiry 
into our field reporting system, which I deemed was inadequate, we 


sent out a new instruction detailing entirely new forms and an entirely 
new reporting mechanism. It took them a considerable time to adjust 
their figures and adjust their staff to the new method of reporting. 

I have here, if the committee wishes, a full file of those instructions, 
including the forms which have been sent out. It is also true that 
during this period, our staffs were at their lowest point and they were 
kept busy with the increased program and did not have time to sub- 


mit lengthy reports which are expected to increase when they do have 
adequate staffs, 


BACKGROUND OF MEMBERS OF THLE INVESTIGATIVE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Rooney. This morning | referred to the fact that a limited in- 
vestigation has been made of the international information and edu- 
cational exchange activities. The investigators had no more than 
some 5 weeks in which to conduct the investigation. 

The committee never has anything to do with the make-up of the 
investigative team, and very often those who « ‘omprise it are assigned 
by the FBI from various other Government agencies for the purpose 
of that investigation, and for that only, and are never seen or heard 
from again by ‘this committee. 

In this partic ular instance I have been advised that members of the 
investigative staff assigned to this study in the Department of State 
was selected for the assignment on the basis of their experience in 
management surveys. They were taken from the Treasury and the 
Bureau of Customs as well as the FBI. 
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One of the investigators has had 15 years Governmental experience 
in setting up organizational procedure, including various assivy- 
ments involving program surveys of organizational structure in vavr- 
ious governmental agencies. Another of the investigators has mace 
two exhaustive management surveys in the Treasury Department, 
which included a complete reorganization of that Department. 


PURCHASE AND DISTRIBUTION OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


Now then to return to the subject matter of the report again, I sha! 
read the following excerpts: 


Initially, at the time the proposed 1951 supplemental budget was submitted to 
the Bureau of the Budget in May 1950 it included an item of $3,000,000 for the 
purchase of 200,000 radio receivers at a cost to the Government estimated at $15 
each. Due to an over-all reduction made by the Bureau of the Budget without 
identifying the specific project affected by such reduction, it was determined 
by USIE that on a strict apportionment basis a total of $2,694,000 was available 
to finance the receiver project. Added to this amount was a total of $166,000 
for transportation of the receivers. 

In July 1950, at the time hearings were held before the Subcommittee on 
Appropriations concerning this project, assurances were made by USIE that the 
receivers could be delivered in about 3 months at the rate of 20,000 a month. 

Invitation to bid on the receiver project were not issued until December 2s, 
1950. The files disclose that there was considerable shifting of responsibility 
for the project. Responsibility for various phases thereof were parceled out 
to several individuals and there was no one individual held directly accountable 
for insuring that whatever obstacles existed were expeditiously handled so that 
invitations to bid could be promptly issued. 

Due to the requirement that USIE finance a part of its expansion program 
with counterpart funds, the General Manager in early September 1950, earmarked 
$2,862,057 of such funds to pay for the receivers. Officials of USIE advise that 
in the original breakdown of the $15,212,000 limitation placed on the use of 
counterpart funds, the estimate of $4,028,000 for the Radio Broadcasting Divi- 
sion included the radio receivers. Therefore, it was evident at the outset that 
if the receivers were to be purchased. the cost would have to be paid from 
counterpart funds. 

Notwithstanding this knowledge, a concerted effort by the General Manager's 
staff to obtain assurances from ECA that sufficient counterpart funds would be 
made available to USIE to finance the radio receiver project was not made until 
November 16, 1950. The delay in seeking assurances that counterpart funds 
would be made available was due to a decision by the General Manager's ollice 
to hold off such action until completion of a survey in certain ECA countries 
by a specialist in the Radio Broadcasting Division concerning the use which 
could be made of counterpart funds. This survey which was confined to sources 
in France, Germany, and England was made during the period October 4, to 
November 11, 1950. 

In order to attract as many bidders as possible, USIE concluded that it would 
be necessary to obtain local currencies in pounds sterling, French franes, German 
marks, and Dutch guilders. On November 30, counterpart funds in francs 
und marks were made available, on which date the General Manager notified the 
New York administrative office and authorized that office to proceed with tlic 
release of invitations to bid on that basis. On December 7, Dutch guilders were 
added to the currencies available for financing the purchase of the receivers. 

While definite instructions were given on November 20 to the New York 
Administrative Office to release the invitations to bid, no action to do so was 
taken until 4 weeks later on December 28. This delay can be attributed for 
the most part to administrative “dawdling.” Some question had been raise! 
shortly after these instructions were given NAO concerning definite assurances 
that could be given prospective bidders that payment would be made in francs. 
marks, and guilders. This question appears to have been answered since [BI 
in New York notified the General Manager’s office on December 12 that such 
ussurances had been passed on to NAO. 

The invitations to bid provide that bids are returnable February 28, 1951 
Two months were allowed prospective bidders to determine by technical study 
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the cost of producing the receivers in accordance with specifications in order 
to arrive at a quoted bid price. After bids are opened and a contract is awarded, 
actual delivery is not expected to begin until 60 to 90 days after the contract 
“a the course of effort to proceed with the receiver project, it was decided 
to make a trial purchase of 2,750 receivers from a London manufacturer for 
delivery to the Far East. <A contract was let on December 6, 1950, which called 
for delivery of 500 in 60 days; 1,000 in 90 days, and the balance of 1,250 in 120 
days from the contract date at a cost of $34.21 a set. This price includes $2.50 
per set for batteries and $2.01 per set for delivery to Hong Kong. The purchase 
cost of $94,077 is being charged to the amount made available for the receiver 
project. On February 5, 1951, the manufacturer notified USIE that the first 
500 set would not be delivered on the scheduled delivery date, February 6, and 
that delivery of 300 sets could be expected March 15, and the balance of 2,450 
in 60 days from that date. The delay was ascribed to difficulty in obtaining 
component parts. 

What have you to say about that, Mr. Barrett ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, as I mentioned earlier, this has been 
one of our disappointments in this field. I have the full story of 
the case here. We are prepared to go into that fully when Mr. 
Herrick testifies. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us hear from you; you are the Administrator of 
this program. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr: Chairman, when that project was originally dis- 
cussed, it appeared that we could purchase at least a ‘substantial 
quantity of these sets with dollars. Then, after the cuts in the appro- 
priation and the transfer or inclusion of a substantial number of 
counterpart funds 

Mr. Roonry. Will you point out to us a single cut made by the Con- 
gress or by this committee specifically in connection with the radio 
broadcasting ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. There was no cut made in connection with the radio 
broadcasting, but there was a specification that $15 million of the 
total should be used in counterpart funds, and we assumed the obliga- 
tion—it did not develop in the hearings—but we assumed the obliga- 
tion of spending as much as possible out of counterpart funds. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you recall the proposal by the Bureau of the 
Budget, in the request of the supplemental appropriation, that a 
certain amount thereof could be used in counterpart funds? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. And do you recall whether or not you were asked the 
umount of counterpart funds you could use? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And did you advise us that the amount of $15,212,000 
was the amount of counterpart funds that could be used ? 

Mr. Barrer. I did. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you want to withdraw the statement you have 
just made to the effect that this committee made a cut in the funds for 
radio receivers and in the appropriation for broadcasting ? 

Mr. Barrerr. No, because I think I can clarify it. 

Mr. Rooney. If you can reconcile it with the statement you made 
awhile ago that there was a cut in the : appropriation that applied to 
the broade: asting division, I would like to hear it? 

Mr. Huvren. All right. The over-all amount of the appropriation 

is, as you know, not reduced. The amount of the available counter- 
part funds that had been requested was not reduced. The matter 


then was—— 
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Mr. Roonry. Let us stay away from the “over-all” expression. 


How much was the requested appropriation for radio broadcasting 
reduced ? 


Mr. Hutren. None. 

Mr. Barrerr. It was none. 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, it was not reduced a nickel. And we told 
you at that time that we would go along with you and give you the 
entire amount requested. We are concerned with the use of the 
$15,212,000 in counterpart funds that you suggested. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. You said you could use $15,212,000. Did you still 
insist that this committee made a cut in the appropriation ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I think that concerns the field Mr. Hulten is in. 

Mr. Rooney. Would it not be spelled out on the record ? 

Mr. Hutren. The fact is, of course, that all the reductions that 
were made in the various appropriations were made in dollars, and 
you allowed whatever possible in counterpart funds to meet the ex- 
penditures, and there was no cut made in the counterpart funds. 

Mr. Rooney. You just said there was no cut whatever in radio. Did 
you not tell us that this matter of radio receiving sets was one of the 
emergency projects that you wanted to get started ? 

Mr. Hutren. I do not think we used those exact words. 

Mr. Barrerr. We included in the supplemental appropriation re- 
quest our whole emergency plan. 

Mr. Roonry. Exactly; that is what I am talking about. 

Mr. Barretr. That is right. 

Mr. Roonry. We never heard of the radio receivers until we got 
the supplemental appropriation request ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And at that time it was presented to us as an emer- 
gency project? 

Mr. Barrerr. The whole thing was presented as a program thiat 
this country should get going as fast as it could. 

Mr. Rooney. The point is that Congress gave you every nickel thiat 
you requested in connection with radio and broadcasting—— 

Mr. Huuren. But we had to absorb as much as possible. 

Mr. Roonry. Why did you not absorb it somewhere else? Why 
did you not absorb a part of it in your office where you took on 116 
people contrary to the wishes of Congress ? 

Mr. Hutren. I am sorry; that is not quite true. The fact is that 
we cannot pay local help with counterpart funds. It is also true that 
we cannot pay American employees with counterpart funds. 

The fact is that we received plenty of indication from American 
companies that they had overseas affiliates and that we could acquire 
radio transmitters from their oversea affiliates with counterpart funds. 
We sent an expert technician to Europe to look into the availability 
and quality of the transmitters. 

Mr. Barrerr. Of receivers. 

Mr. Huuren. Of receivers. The availability of counterpart funds 
between the time that we testified before this committee and testified 
before the Bureau of the Budget changed radically, because after the 
Korean War started ECA funds were stepped up for their respective 
requirements, as much as possible, for the purpose of stockpiling 
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strategic materials; and, therefore, the kind of counterpart funds that 
heretofore would have been available, when we testified, subsequently 
would not become available and we were restricted as to the kind of 
counterpart funds we could use. That was one of the first problems. 
Now, with respect to pounds, if we could get pounds made available, 
they could be made use of, because the American companies have 
affiliates in England. 

Now, the fact is that since we had to use counterpart funds, and 
the fact is that they are used largely for the acquisition of equipment, 
and counterpart funds were being used for purchases of strategic ma- 
terials and things of that kind. We assumed in the radio-receiver 
program, because we had to spend $15,000,000 in our program under 
counterpart funds, that that was not changed in any way by the action 
of this Congress. But, instead of paying dollars, we had to pay with 
counterpart funds, which were not available for radio-receiver sets. 


CONSTRUCTION OF SIX RADIO FACILITIES PROVIDED IN THE 
1950 SUPPLEMENTAL 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to the six projects, construction of radio 
facilities for which construction funds were provided in the 1950 
supplemental appropriation, how many of those projects have been 
completed ? 

Mr. Huuren. The fact is that most of the projects are financed in 
several appropriations, and I want to be accurate before committee. 
In the fiscal year 1948 supplemental appropriation 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking of the six projects fer which construction 
money was provided in the 1950 supplemental. 

Mr. Hutren. The 1950 supplemental. That appropriation totaled 
$10,475,000. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes. My question is how many of the six projects 
have been completed ? 

Mr. Hutren. Project phase A. 
Mr. Rooney. I asked for the number. How many of the number 
six” have been completed ? 

Mr. Hutren. Phase A, as you know, is the item in the bill—— 

Mr. Rooney. My question is how many of the six have been com- 
pleted ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Of the $10,000,000, $7.213,000 has been 

Mr. Rooney. I have asked a simple question concerning the six 
projects for which funds were provided in the 1950 supplemental ap- 
propriation. How many of the six have been completed? Do you 
know ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. Yes;ITamsorry. There are in the process of 

Mr. Rooney. That does not answer the question. My question is 
how many have been completed ? 

_Mr. Hutren. I do not think that any have been fully completed, 
sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you know of one which has been completed ? 

Mr. Huuren. Which one. No. As far as they are in the process, 
there may be one at Tangiers which is fully completed. That was not 
all financed out of the 1950 appropriation. That was financed out of 
the 1949 appropriation. 


ee 
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Mr. Rooney. Is it or is it not a fact that four of these six project- 
provided for in the 1950 supplemental appropriation are in the begin 
ning stage, with contracts having been let and date of delivery estab 
lished ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. It is a matter of interpretation—what is meant by 
“beginning stage.” No, I do not think that is quite right. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you find out when the contracts were let / 

Mr. Hvtren. The contract for the Jade transmitter was let, I be 
lieve, in September—I am not sure of the figure. 1 would have to 
check that—for delivery originally about March 31, but the contract 
for the equipment is really a part of the transmitter 

Mr. Roonry. This purchase was authorized back in 1950 fiscal year / 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. And was let in September of 1950? 

Mr. Huvren. That is approximately accurate. 

Mr. Roonry. When was the contract let for Maple? 

Mr. Hutren. That I do not know. 

Mr. Barretrr. Mr. Chairman, our chief engineer, Mr. Herrick, who 
is charged with handling this entire matter 

Mr. Rooney (interposing). That is the operating end, Mr. Barrett. 
You are the top administrator of this entire operation, and I do not 
think there are so many of these highly expensive facilities that you 
could not reasonably be expected to know the answer to these questions. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Chairman, we have an enormous program in oper- 
tion in sixty-odd countries, involving a great number of media, and 
it is necessary in the interest of proper administration to delegate 
details of this to competent individuals, and Mr. Herrick is such, 
and he is here today, and if you would like to pursue this further, 
I would like to request the opportunity to get him. 

Mr. Rooney. We will get to Mr. Herrick in due time. 

Mr. Hutren. As to the target date for the completion of the Jade, 
the completion—I cannot give you the exact date. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the name of the first project ? 

Mr. Hutrten. I believe it was called the phase A, and that was never 
carried out. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you diverted any funds that were given to you 
for this purpose to any other purpose / 3 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. What? 

Mr. Hutren. The construction of a temporary studio in New York, 
so we could 

Br. Rooney. Did you ever suggest to the Congress you were doing 
that? 

Mr. Hurren. I do not believe that it was specifically—— 

Mr. Roonry. Did you? 

Mr. Huuren. I never did myself. 

Mr. Rooney. Then the answer is “No”? 

Mr. Huvren. Yes. 
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REQUEST FOR EXPEDITING PROGRAM BY THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Rooney. Did the National Security Council come into this 
picture? 

Mr. Huvren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did the National Security Council claim you were 
taking entirely too much time with these projects that should be 
expedited and completed as promptly as aiihe ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. I do not believe the first part of that statement is 
accurate. I believe they said it was very important to get the com- 
plete radio program going, but I do not believe there was any critical 
comment, 

Mr. Rooney. Did you change the completion dates for these proj- 
ects at their suggestion / 

Mr. Hutren. They suggested that we go ahead with the phase plan 
and complete it as fast as possible. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me ask you about this statement and see if you 
agree that it is a correct statement : 

The completion dates have been revised by reason of an order issued by the 
National Security Council, December 1950, which call for an accelerated 
program to complete the construction work at an early date. Accordingly the 
new target dates were established. 

Mr. Barrerr. What is the date? 

Mr. Roonry. December 1950. 

Mr. Hutten. I believe they asked—— 

Mr. Rooney. Is that correct? 

Mr. Hutren. No, it is not. 

Mr. Roonry. I want to get something definite in the record. 

We have to have some method here. 

Mr. Huvren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. You say it is not correct. In what way? 

Mr. Hutren. It is incorrect in the sense that they urged us to use 
the necessary funds and to spend the necessary expediting money in 
order to get that out. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, if you are going to proceed in that way I will 
have to take this up piecemeal. 

Was an order issued by the National Security Council in December 
L950 7 

Mr. Hutren. No. 

Mr. Roonry. At any time? 

Mr. Huuren. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Were you directed at any time to do anything? 

Mr. Huuren. No. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they refer to the completion date? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. So you have had a discussion on the matter with the 
National Security Council? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you in mind using the word “suggest” rather 
than the word “order”? Is that it? 
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Mr. Huutren. We discussed with them what could be done. 

Mr. Roonry. In December did they tell you the target date shoul« 
be advanced ? 

Mr. Hutren. I think they said—— 

Mr. Rooney. Did they or did they not? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Rooney. After they told you that they wanted the target date 
advanced, the completion dates were revised by you; is that correct? 
Is the answer “Yes?” 

Mr. Hvutren. I cannot answer that “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Rooney. It takes an awful lot of time to get a factual statement 
from you, Mr. Hulten. You say they did not issue a definite order? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes; they did not issue an order. 

Mr. Rooney. You did not consider the suggestion from the National 
Security Council to be an order at all; it were merely a suggestion ? 

Mr. Huuren. No. We work with and discuss with them the prob- 
lems. It is not an order that is issued by the President saying you 
must do this or you must not do that. 

Mr. Roonry. Was this discussion, whether it resulted in a sug- 
gestion or an order, held in December 1950? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; there was a discussion, as I recall, in December 
1950, 

Mr. Roonry. Who initiated the discussion in which the accelera- 
tion of the program, the completion of the contract, was called for? 

Mr. Barrerr. That came about 

Mr. Roonry. I asked you who initiated it ? 

Mr. Hurren. I cannot answer that simply by “Yes” or “No.” 

Mr. Roonry. Was it the National Security Council or was it the 
USIE! 

Mr. Barrerr. May I answer in about three sentences? 

The National Security Council asked us to draw up plans as a part 
of an over-all plan to take care of the propaganda part of the over- 
all plan. We submitted those plans and we held discussions with 
them at which an agreement to speed up was essentially repeated. 
That is the reason I could not answer you. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that the first time that there was any suggestion 
made with regard to accelerating the completion of these projects, 
which we have all along been told were so highly important / 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir; it is the first time I am aware of the National 
Security Council making the suggestion, but I personally have been 
pushing for the speedy completion ever since I have been in office. 


PROGRESS ON PROJECT “ABLE” 
Mr. Rooney. Is this statement correct: 


Project “Able” which provides for the improvement of domestic facilities and 
for rapid communication to and between the present and authorized relay bases 
for program control and operating coordination purposes is still in the embryo 
stage. While research is continuing, actual construction work has not begun. 
A target date has not been established, since positive information as to the 
availability of a permanent building in New York is not known. 


Is that a correct statement ? 
Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 
Mr. Rooney. I will read it more slowly if you wish ? 
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Mr. Barrett. That is correct, so far as I know. Is it so far as you 
know, Mr. Hulten? 
Mr. Hurren. Yes; that is correct. There is some work already 
underway. 
PROGRESS REPORTS TO THE GENERAL MANAGER 


Mr. Rooney. Is this a correct statement: 


Oo 


In a memorandum dated April 25, 1950, the General Manager's office instructed 
the Director of the Office of International Information to submit a monthly 
progress report setting forth in a brief narrative the status of each construction 
project in order that the General Manager's office and the Department could be 
kept informed on a regular basis. This request was not complied with and 
apparently a follow-up request was never made. It may be noted that discussions 
and instructions pertaining to the radio facilities projects were not reduced to 
writing and files reflecting progress had never been maintained. 

Is that correct ? 

Mr. Hurren. That is correct, in one instance. 

Mr. Rooney. In what instance ? 

Mr. Hvtren. It is correct in that—— 

Mr. Rooney (interposing): Did you issue a memorandum dated 
April 25, 1950? 

Mr. Hvuren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you instruct: 
the Director of the Office of International Information that he was to submit 
a monthly progress report setting forth in a brief narative the status of each 
construction project? 

Mr. Huuren. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry (continuing) : 

In order that the General Manager's office and the Department could be kept 
informed on a regular basis. 

Mr. Hvutren. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that request complied with / 

Mr. Huvren. It was complied with orally. 

Mr. Rooney. It was complied with how ‘ 

Mr. Hutren. Orally. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they not submit a progress report in writing? 

Mr. Hvurren. No. 

Mr. Rooney. In other words, you asked for a monthly report setting 
forth in a brief narrative the status of each construction project and 
you say it was complied with orally ? 

Mr. Hurren. It was complied with in part orally and complied 
with in a general review that I have made of the facilities program, 
which includes the type of report which I had asked for, and it was 
not necessary to have a separate report, but as we referred to it before 
this committee, and it was before this committee in September, we got 
substantially what we asked, month by month. 

_Mr. Rooney. Was the oral discussion pertaining to the radio facili- 
ties project ever reduced to writing? 

Mr. Huuren. I beg your pardon ? 

Mr. Roonry. Were the discussions and instructions pertaining to 
the radio facilities project ever reduced to writing ? 

Mr. Hutren. There were—— 

Mr. Roonry. Were they ? 
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Mr. Hutren. That covers the radio facilities—— 
Mr. Rooney. Just answer “Yes” or “No,” and then I will permit you 
toexplain. Were they or were they not ? 

Mr, Huvren. In essence they were, yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have them with you here? 

Mr. Hvuvren. I think I do. Here they are. This is the April 25 
memorandum you refer to. 

Mr. Rooney. Under date of April 25 you addressed a memorandiin 
to Mr. Anderson regarding procedure for administering the racio 
facilities supplemental appropriation ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that right? 

Mr. Hurren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. And this memorandum recites that beginning with the 
month of April 1, you will appreciate receiving monthly progress re- 
ports which will outline briefly the narrative status of each project 
being constructed and also funds committed and funds obligated by 
projects / 

Mr. Hvtren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are those reports ? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe my testimony on that, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. Wait just a minute. Will you produce those reports 
that have been submitted to you pursuant to the request under date of 
April 25% 

Mr. Hutren. Sir, I testified we could not get them in writing. We 
got them in connection with the consideration of the first supplemen- 
tal that came up here in September. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you mean what you said in your April 25 request 

Mr. Hunren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. When you asked for monthly progress reports ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Why did you not insist upon them ? 

Mr. Hutren. I did not insist, because it was practically impossible 
to find experts to come to Washington, engineers at the price we had 
to pay, because our people were shuttling back between Washington 
and New York and through the military establishments and going to 
various places, including Massachusetts Institute of Technology to 
check this and the other, which was taking so much time that I could 
not find anyone who could give the time to get such monthly reports 
as I had asked for. 

Mr. Rooney. Then you were satisfied with the answer, previously 
having decided you should have the privilege of changing your mind! 

Mr. Hutren. I did, in terms of the form of the report. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you furnish me the reports in writing which are 
replies to your memorandum of April 25? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. Here is one of May 10, that came [indicating]. 

Mr. Rooney. Now if I understand this correctly, this paper dated 
May 10 is the first progress report you received, following your April 
25, 1950, request ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Where is the next one? 

Mr. Hutren. This I believe was dated in January and sets up a 
report in terms of target dates on projects, both as to date of bids let 
for equipment and date for bids let for construction. 
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Mr. Rooney. Let me see it. This meager sheet might go into the 
record and it might not. I do not know if this contains information 
that should go in the record. 

Mr. Hvutren. I am afraid there is some information concerning 
places. 

Mr. Roonry. Show this to the committee. 


TOTAL CONSTRUCTION FUNDS 


Mr. Rooney. Now with reference to the whole appropriation, how 
many millions of dollars is there in this program for construction 
facilities 

Mr. Huuren. For which fiscal year? 

Mr. Roonry. You were given $41,288,000 for construction in the 
first supplemental appropriation act for 1951 alone. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Barrert. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Then, taking into consideration the amounts appro- 
priated for this purpose in previous years, What would you say the 
total program amounts to? 

Mr. Huuren. I would have to add that up. I have the various 
years appropriation here. 

In 1948 the appropriation for facilities, $1,600,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Give us the approximate amount of them. What I 
am trying to ascertain is how much of the cost of this huge program 
is attributable to physical facilities. 

Mr. Hutren. Before the $41,000,000 supplemental was given to us 
we had about $16,000,000 in 1948, 1949, and 1950. 

Mr. Barrert. That is $57,000,000 in the program, roughly. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you keep any files with regard to the progressive 
steps of this huge program ¢ 

Mr. Huvren. Yes; and the investigators had them available to 
them. 

Mr. Roongy. Now do I understand correctly that you vigorously 
disagree with the investigators’ statement that progress reports on 
this phase have never been maintained ? 

Mr. Hutren. I certainly do. The reports would be filed monthly. 
They reflect the progress of the project in each case. 

We also receive monthly a fiscal report that was checked. 

And we were receiving month-by-month reports that can be made 
available to you, and I have this project report, that is a statement for 
the various parts of the program, and for the equipment. 

Mr. Rooney. You surely don’t mean the one you showed us for 
January 1950? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. That covers the whole point. 


USIE SPEECHES BY DEPARTMENT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rooney. Now is it a fact that during the period from July 1, 
1949, to January 30, 1951, a total of 364 speeches and informal talks 
Were made in some 29 States, including the District of Columbia, by 
personnel of the Department of State on subjects related to the USIE 
program. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would think probably—a total of how many? 

Mr. Roonry. Three hundred and sixty-four. 
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Mr. Barrett. I think that probably is about correct. 

Mr. Rooney. I am sending for a summary of each of those speeches. 

By the way, what is the purpose of these 364 speeches being directed 
to Americans rather than to the Communists ? 

Mr. Huuren. Mr. Chairman, we have been criticized many times 
for not letting the people know, telling the people of this country 
sufficiently what the overseas information program has been. We 
have received countless invitations for people to speak which we had 
to turn down, approximately two-thirds of them. 

Mr. Rooney. These people were entitled to traveling funds and per 
diem ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. In some cases; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. In what percentage of the cases ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. I would have to get that up for you. 

Mr. Roonry. Approximately / 

Mr. Barrerr. I would estimate 25 percent at the most. 

Mr. Rooney. What about that, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wirser. I was just going to say that we make every effort to 
take advantage of people who are going to make business trips, to 
combine that with speaking trips. 

Mr. Barrerr. May I add something to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Barrerr. As you pointed out in the previous part of this hear- 
ing, the State Department, heaven knows, needs to make known to thie 
people of this country what is going on in the field of foreign policy, 
and in accordance with the desire to give them better information, 
there has been a general campaign to get the information out. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you ever informed the Congress that you were 
spending some of your money for that purpose ? 

Mr. Barrett. Frankly I thought it had been the general practice 
for a long period of time, as far as USIE is concerned. 

Mr. Rooney. When I get the summary statements that I am wait- 
ing for, I want to inquire with respect to each one of these speeches. 

Mr. Barrer. Very well. 

Mr. Rooney. So far as your program is concerned, I had no idea 
that you were in the speech making business to Americans at a time 
when there should be a lot of speeches and broadcasting directed to 
those outside the country and behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Barrerr. We are not in the speech making business. This has 
been applied in many, many cases to organizations which are in the 
cooperative program. For example, I made a number of speeches in 
March, all of them to organizations which have cooperated in one 
way or another in this program. 

Mr. Roonry. My remarks are not so much directed to you in your 
position as an Assistant Secretary of State. Iam more concerned with 
all these other employees, especially those supposed to be working 
in the campaign against the Communists throughout the world, who 
are making speeches. 

Mr. Barrerr. Very well. 
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LISTING OF PERSONNEL MAKING SPEECHES 


Mr. Rooney. Is this a copy of the list I sent for ? 

Mr. May. I believe it is, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Francis Colligan ? 

Mr. Barrerr. One of the officers in the educational exchange pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Rooney. And who is Herbert Abraham ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Herbert Abraham is from the public affairs area, 
as I recall, which is the domestic information side of the dperation. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Mary French? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mary French—I cannot identify her at this moment, 
but I believe she is also from the public affairs area and from 
UNESCO relations. 

Mr. Hutren. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Constance Roach ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Constance Roach is from the UNESCO staff and 
accordingly is attached to the National Commission and has as one 
of responsibilities speaking at functions arranged by the UNESCO 
National Commission. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Leslie Brady, who went to Campbell, Ohio? 

Mr. Barrerr. Leslie Brady # 

Mr. Huvren. Leslie Brady is a person who has been operating in 
Paris, and came back on leave, and I believe he lived in Ohio, and 
made a speech while he was out there and went on to Indochina. I 
suppose he was asked while he was there to make a speech on his 
experience in France. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Morton Glassner ? 

Mr. Houvren. He was with the radio. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Muna Lee, who went to Orono, Maine, with a 
three-man committee on international affairs ? 

Mr. Hurren. She works with Mr. Miller in the American Republic 
Affairs office. 

Mr. Barrerr. But specializes on public-affairs matters. 

Mr. Rooney. Also Leslie Brady, who not only went to Campbell, 
but spoke at Harvard on August 3, 1949? 

Mr. Huuren. I would have to check to see whether that was on a 
private visit. He may have been up there visiting friends. 

Mr. Roonry. Were any of the persons whose names I have men- 
tioned, receiving per diem and travel allowances at the time they 
made the speeches ? 

Mr. Hurren. 1 would have to check to determine that. I would 
think that is quite probable that Mr. Brady did receive per diem 
when he spoke at some of them. 

Mr. Rooney. When he went to Cambridge ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. I would have to check, but he may have been visiting 
friends while he was up there. 

Mr. Barrerr. You will note that a number of these people are in 
Washington, a good many of the speeches are in Washington. 
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Mr. Rooney. Not very many that I have come to so far have been 
in Washington. 

Mr. Barrerr. The first four—— 

Mr. Roonry. I can read this, Mr. Barrett. You are likely to view 
it in a different light. 

Who was Chester Chartrand, who went to Harvard 

Mr. Barrerr. At that time—he is an assistant in the Public Affairs 
Office, in the Near Eastern A ffairs. 

Mr. Huuren. And presently in South Africa. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Lesley Brady certainly got around. He spoke 
at. Cleveland, Ohio; Ann Arbor, Mich., Detroit, and back again to 
Cleveland. Right / 

Mr. Barrer. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. And who is Ben Wilbur? 

Mr. Wizzer. He is not related to me. 

Mr. Barrerr. Ben Wilbur is with the IBD radio business. 

Mr. Rooney. He was at Cleveland, Ohio. Was he paid a per 
diem ¢ 

_Mr. Barrerr. He very likely was carrying on office business at that 
time. ° 

Mr. Roonry. Was he paid per diem and travel allowance? 

Mr. Barrerr. Very likely at the time he was out there, because 
Ben Wilbur has the subjects in the Voice of America, and checks up 
on notable local events and schedules them for broadcast over the 
Voice. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Frederic Bundy? 

Mr. Huvren. He is Associate Chief in the exchange program. 

Mr. Rooney. He was at Urbana, Ill. in August 1949, was he not 4 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. Many of these people are talking to student 
groups wlio cooperate with the program; and Mr. Bundy is one of 
them. 

Mr. Roonry. Was he paid per diem and travel ? 

Mr. Barrett. He possibly was at that time because he was speaking 
toa national student association which cooperates with the program. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Juana Vogt ¢ 

Mr. Huvren. She is at the present time in Paris; as one of a two- 
man staff cooperating with the ECA work, coordinating their work 
as between theirs and our program; previously in the American 
Republic Affairs Office. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Helen Wessells, who went to Atlantic City in 
October 1949? 

Mr. Barrett. She is in the International Library Division and went 
to Atlantie City to speak to the American Library Association which 
is cooperating with the program. 

Mr. Rooney. Was she paid per diem and travel allowances for going 
= 

‘*, Hutren. I am sure she was. 

Mr Barretr. She possibly was. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Merril Phillips? 

Mr. Hutren. He is with the IBD, in New York, and he made a 
speech in New York. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Walter Walkinshaw? He seems to have been 
heard in Elkton, Md., at a Rotary Club. 
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Mr. Barrett. He possibly lives near there. He is in the Division of 
Public Liaison. 

Mr. Roonry. You found out who he is? 

Mr. Barrett. He is in the Division of Public Liaison. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Margaret Williams? 

Mr. Barrett. She is the chief of the British public affairs desk. 

Mr. Roonry. She made speeches through Virginia in October 1949, 
did she? 

Mr. Barrerr. She made several speeches in Virginia in October 
1949, 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Gilbert Anderson / 

Mr. Barrerr. I imagine she is a native Virginian, but I am not sure 
of that. Now you ask about Gilbert Anderson. 

Mr. Roonry. Gilbert Anderson. 

Mr. Barrerr. He is in the Exchange of Persons Division. 

Mr. Rooney. He went to Lorton, Va. Then you had another gen- 
tleman, Porter McKeever, in Virginia 2 days later—three people mak- 
ing speeches in Virginia within the same week. 

Mr. Barrerr. Porter McKeever is an information officer attached 
to the United Nations Delegation, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Ruth Sloane? 

Mr. Hutren. Ruth Sloane works for the Near East and African 
Division, specializing in African affairs. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Fred Jochem ? 

Mr. Hurren. Fred Jochem at that time was also an employee of 
the Near East and African Division specializing in public affairs. 

Mr. Roonry. He went to Lewisburg, Pa. / 

Mr. Barretr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Howard Hotchner? 

Mr. Barrerr. Howard Hotchner, I believe, is in the New York 
radio operation. He gave two speeches in New York. He is in the 
IBD, Chief of the Production Section, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Some of these speeches may be all right—for instance, 
Mr. Hotchner on November 15 spoke to a radio class at New York 
University—but I am intrigued with the number of different people 
whose business it is to make speeches. 

Let us find out who Clarence Hendershot is. 

Mr. Hurren. He was at that time working, I believe, in the policy 
office, in Mr. Barrett’s office. 

Mr. Rooney. And William Wood, who went back down to Virginia, 
to the Kiwanis Club, who is he? 

Mr. Barrerr. William Wood is in the public affairs area, specializ- 
ing on radio matters. He spoke in Richmond, Va. 

Mr. Rooney. A gentleman named Sidney Berry went to Cleveland, 
Ohio, in November 1949, and from there to Battle Creek, Mich. Who 
is Mr. Sidney Berry ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I think he is in the International Broadcasting Di- 
vision. You will note that he spoke at the Cleveland World Trade 
Association and the Council on World Affairs. 

Mr. Huuren. He undoubtedly was out there to cover those events 
for the Broadcasting Division. 

Mr. Rooney. Was he paid per diem and travel allowances for that 
purpose ? 
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Mr. Hutren. The purpose of going out there—— 

Mr. Roonry. Was there soaval and per diem paid? If you do not 
know, please say so. 

Mr. Barrett. I doubt if he was paid per diem and travel for mak- 
ing the speeches, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you please insert later in this record the facts 
with regard to the matter of per diem and travel in connection with 
all these people whom I am inquiring about ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Arther Menken; who is he? He went to Detroit, 
Mich, on November 18, 1949. You had one man in Battle Creek that 
day and another man in Detroit—Mr. Berry in Battle Creek and 
Menken in Detroit. 

Mr. Hutren. Arthur Menken is at present our public affairs officer: 
in one of the Italian provincial towns. I would have to get that 
for you. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to the question concerning payments of 
per diem and travel allowances, and the information you are being 
asked to put in the record about it, we do not want to know whether 
such payments were made for the purpose of permitting these people 
to make their speeches; we want to know whether or not they were in a 
per diem status on the day in question. You understand that / 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Martin Herz? 

Mr. Huuren. I think he was in the German Affairs Office. He spoke 
in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Ruth Sloan? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe she has been identified as the person in the 
Near East and African Division, specializing in African affairs. 

Mr. Rooney. We mentioned her before. Vaughn De Long? 

Mr. Huuren. Vaughn De Long is in the German Affairs Office. He 
is a German specialist. 

Mr. Rooney. Lawrence Morris? 

Mr. Huvren. He is director of our international libraries program. 

Mr. Rooney. Sidney Sulkin? 

Mr. Hvuvren. He is in charge of our Washington IBD office. 

Mr. Rooney. Edward Kennard? 

Mr. Barrerr. Where did he speak, in Washington? I will have 
to look him up. 

Mr. Huuren. He is the colonel who was assigned to us from the 
military, I believe. 

Mr. Barrerr. He is of this date, or he was of this date with the For- 
eign Service Institute. 

Mr. Rooney. That is Kennard? 

Mr. Barrerr. As of this date he was with the Foreign Service 
Institute. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is W. T. Stone? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is William Stone who is in our Interdepart- 
mental Foreign Information staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Walter Schwinn ‘ 

Mr. Barrerr. He is a member of our policy planning staff. 

Mr. Rooney. Lloyd Free? 

Mr. Barrerr. Lloyd Free was at that time in charge of our PRS 


staff. 
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Mr. Rooney. You understand, Mr. Barrett, I am not inquiring with 
regard to speech appearances of George Allen or Mr. Thayer or Mr. 
Sargeant, or yourself. 1 am now directing your attention to your 
speech-making employees. 

Mr. Hvuuren. The last speeches were before the Reserve officers of 
the CLA in terms of coordination between ourselves and other agencies. 

Mr. Roonry. We want to find out who your speech makers are. 
Who is Melville Ruggles? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mel Ruggles is from the Intelligence Section, special- 
izing on propaganda intelligence. 

Mr. Rooney. Is he with the information and education program ? 

Mr Barrer. He is on our payroll and specializes on propaganda 
guidance. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Don Cook, who went to Atlantic City, N. J., 
on December 1, 19494 

Mr. Hvuuren. I believe he is in the exchange of persons program. 

Mr. Rooney. And Marshall Swan who addressed a high-school as- 
sembly at Tionesta, Pa., on December 5 / 

Mr. Barrerr. Swan is in European Regional Public Affairs, the 
public affairs area. He specializes on these matters in the European 
area, 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Ralph Black? 

Mr. Barretr, That is probably Ralph Block. I had better check 
that. There is no Ralph Black here. I assume that is Ralph Block 
who is a member of the policy staff in my office. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Horace Pullman ¢ 

Mr. Barrett. I cannot identify him at this moment. We will iden- 
tify him for the record. He is not in this book. 

Mr. Rooney. On January 23, the lady mentioned awhile ago, Muna 
Lee made a speech in Florida / 

Mr. Barrerr. She made a series of speeches in Florida. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; she went to Leesburg; Winter Park and Lake- 
land, Fla. 

Mr. Hurren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Was that while she was in travel status / 

Mr. Barrett. | will have to check that for you. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the date you took office, Mr. Barrett / 

Mr. Barrerr. I took over February 16, 1950. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Mucio Delgado? 

Mr. Barretr. He is an official of our New York Broadcasting 
Division. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is David Penn? 

Mr. Barrerr. He is with our International Broadcasting Division, 
too. 

Mr. Rooney. And Barton Underhill? 

Mr. Barrerr. Bartow Underhill is in our private-enterprise unit. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Walter Walters, who spoke at the Republican 
Club of Dade County, Miami, February 14, 1950? 

Mr. Barrerr. He is the representative of the exchange-of-persons 
program in Miami. 

Mr. Rooney. I hope he made a good speech. And Hamilton Me- 
Fadden, who spoke in Louisville, Ky., on February 17, 19504 

Mr. Barrerr. He was at that time Assistant Chief of our Motion 
Picture Division. 
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Mr. Rooney. Was he in a travel status at that time? 

Mr. Hutren. He was making a picture down there, I think; I am 
sure he was. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Coulter Huyler? 

Mr. Barrerr. Coulter Huyler was at that time public affairs officer 
in Holland and was back here and made a speech in Washington. 

Mr. Roonry. John Evans? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe Mr. Evans is one of the employees of the 
Motion Picture Division in Washington. He spoke here. 

Mr. Rooney. Marguerite Preston, who spoke to the League of 
Women Voters on March 14? 

Mr. Huuren. She works for the Washington office of the Interna- 
tional Broadcasting Division. 

Mr. Rooney. And Lucile Dudgeon ? 

Mr. Barrert. I will have to look her up. 

Mr. Rooney. Oliver Caldwell ? 

Mr. Hvuuren. He is with our exchange-of-persons program in 
Washington. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Liston Oak, who spoke at a Masonic lodge 
meeting in New York? 

Mr. Huuren. He is a member of the staff of our International 
Broadcasting Division in New York. There was no travel involved. 

Mr. Rooney. Lewis McKesson ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I am behind you, Mr. Chairman. Would you like 
Miss Dudgeon now?’ You asked about her. 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Barrerr. She is Assistant Chief, Program Management Section 
of the Division of Libraries and Institutes. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you mean, Mr. Barrett, that people whom you do 
not know personally are making these speeches ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir; many of them are invited to do so personally, 
because they belong to the organization and they are all on this list, 
and have been cleared by our Public Liaison Section. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Liston Oak? 

Mr. Huvren. The International Broadcasting Division staff. 

Mr. Rooney. And Lewis McKesson ? 

Mr. Barrett. I will have to look him up for you. We will supply 
that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Frank Oram, who went to Frederick, Md., and 
addressed the Kiwanis Club ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Oram was at that time on the public affairs desk 
of our Latin-American Affairs Bureau. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is John Begg? 

Mr. Barrerr. John Begg is Chief of our Private Enterprise Unit. 

Mr. Rooney. Of the USIS? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. And Martin McGuire, who spoke in Chicago in March 
of 1950? 

Mr. Hutren. He is professor at Catholic University. He is not 
employed by us in any way. He is a member of our Advisory Com- 
mission on Educational Exchange. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Marita Houligan, who also spoke in Chicago # 

Mr. Huren. I imagine she is with the exchange of persons pro- 
gram, since that organization was a national association of foreign 
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student advisers, who cooperate with us. Mr. Johnstone and Donald 
Cook were both there at the same time. 
Mr. Rooney. Who is Richard Cook, who spoke in San Francisco, 
Calif., in March 1950? 
Mr. Muuren. He was at that time Assistant Chief of the Office of 
Exchange of Persons. He went out there in connection with diffi- 
culties that we were having with the Chinese student program and 
while there was asked to speak to the chamber of commerce. 
Mr. Rooney. Joseph Costanzo? 
Mr. Hutren. Joseph Costanzo was at that time in the European 
Public Affairs Office. 
Mr. Roonry. Who is the Myron Cowen who, on April 15, spoke at 
Absecon, N. J., to the Gilbert McKay Associates ¢ 
Mr. Hutren. Mr. Cowen is Ambassador to the Philippines, sir. 
Mr. Rooney. Who are the Gilbert McKay Associates ¢ 
Mr. Barrerr. I will have to identify them for the record, sir. 
(The requested information follows :) 
Gilbert McKay Associates, 19 West Forty-fourth Street, New York City, is a 
small tirm of business consultants, the purpose of which is to advise manufac- 
turing companies on business trends in order that they can better establish 
their own business policies. Part of their service to business corporations is a 
3-day conference in the spring to which they invite representatives of the 
different companies which are their clients. They have as speakers outstanding 
businessmen and Government officials who speak on problems which provide 
helpful information to them in formulating their own policies. They also publish 
a weekly newsletter on business trends. 
Apart from Gilbert McKay, the following are four partners: 
Fred H. Gowen 
Norton T, Faus 
Robert McC, Shields 
James B. Michaels 

Some of their clients are— 
American President Lines 
National Gypsum Corp. 
McBee Co. 
The Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 
Thor Corp. 
Standard Oil of California 
Budd Manufacturing Co. 
Burrough’s Adding Machine 
Bendix Corp. 
Electrolux 
Occidental Life Insurance Co. 
Socony-Vacuum Oil 


Mr. Rooney. Who is Alfred Puhan? 

Mr. Huvren. Mr. Puhan is director of our broadcast program 
operations in the IBD. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Norman Jacobs? 

Mr. Barrerr. I will have to look him up. I believe he is in IBD. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Chester Opal ? 

Mr. Hutren. He is a former public affairs officer in Poland and is 
now on my staff, the general manager’s staff. 

Mr. Roonry. Was he receiving per diem allowance when he went 
to Hoboken and Trenton, N. J., in April 19507 

Mr. Hutren. I would have to look that up. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is William Bennett, who spoke to Kappa Alpha 
Mu, Lansing, Mich., on April 14, 1950? 
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Mr. Barrerr. He was at that time an executive of our photographic 
branch, sir. He made two speeches there. 

Mr. Rooney. We find Ruth Sloane going to Evanston and Chicago, 
Til., on April 24 and 25,1950. You have already identified her. 

Who is Dorothy Crook who addressed the YWCA in Trenton, 
N. J., in May 1950? 

Mr. Barrerr. New York radio, IBD. 

Mr. Rooney. Marjorie Lissance, who went to Middletown, Conn., 
to address the Connecticut Valley Association of Psychologists ? 

Mr. Barrett. I will supply that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Huvren. I may point out that Mr. Hulten’s speech at the Wood- 
row Wilson School of Foreign Affairs, University of Virginia, was 
not on a per diem, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Robert Achy, who spoke in Knoxville, Tenn., 
on May 12, 1950? 

Mr. Barrert. I will have to supply that for the record, sir. It is 
probably Robert Acly. 

Mr. Hutren. He is a Foreign Service officer. I do not know 
whether he is assigned to our program or not. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Gertrude Cameron? 

Mr. Huuren. She is in the Exchange of Persons program. She 
spoke to the Women’s Traffic Association here in Washington. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Ralph McConds? 

Mr. Barrerr. I will have to supply that for the record, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Aldo D’Allesandro, who addressed the 
Woman’s Conference Group in New York in June 1950? 

Mr. Huvren. He is a member of our IBD staff in New York. 

Mr. Rooney. What about Aldo D’Allesandro, whom I asked about 
before ? 

Mr. Huvren. He is in the IBD in New York—languages. 

Mr. Rooney. Forney Rankin? 

Mr. Huuren. Mr. Rankin was at that time on the staff of American 
Republics public affairs office. 

Mr. Rooney. And Alfred Barrett ? 

Mr. Hutren. He also was in that same office. 

Mr. Roonry. And Margaret Carter ? 

Mr. Barrett. She is in the Division of Public Liaison—chief of it. 

Mr. Rooney. She went to Indiana in June 1950. Was there per 
diem allowance involved there ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. I will have to check that for the record, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Joseph Kolarek ? 

Mr. Barrerr. He is on the Eastern European public affairs desk. 

Mr. Roonry. David Newsom ? 

Mr. Barrerr. David D. Newsom is a Foreign Service officer who 
had been vice consul in Karachi. 

Mr. Roonry. Was any per diem paid out of your appropriation in 
connection with this speech ? 

Mr. Hvcuren. We will check on that. 

Mr. Rooney. You will also, please, check on trips that he made to 
Richmond, Calif., Whittier, Calif. and Berkeley, Calif 
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Who is James MacFarland? 

Mr. Hutren. Attaché at Ankara. 

Mr. Rooney. I shall indicate on your copy of this list, by a check 
mark, the names of certain persons whom you will please describe in 
the record at this point, together with notations as to whether or not 
the speeches were made while they were in travel status. 

(The requested information is as follows:) 
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(The Department subsequently submitted a statement advising that 
only 18 out of 171 trips in connection with speeches and informal 
talks were made while not in travel status and without cost to the 
Government. ) 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, may I say one word on the list of 
speakers briefly / 

Mr. RocNey. Surely. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like to say, sir, that infinite organizations, 
a very large number of organizations are requested to cooperate in 
this whole campaign of truth. We want them to be familiar with 
it so that they can cooperate. In addition to that we receive in my 
office a very, very large number of requests for speakers from organi- 
zations, from Members of Congress, from individuals. It has been 
our practice to encourage individuals who are competent and repre- 
sentative members of the staff to make speeches when it does not 
interfere with their work. 

Many of them have been extremely cooperative in that. I would 
say that a very large number of these speeches have been made on 
the individual's own time, in the evenings, on week ends; many of 
them when they were on vacations at home. 

Many of them result from queries from organizations that want 
to know something about the Voice of America program. I have so 
far considered it a legitimate, proper function of my office to encour- 
age such speech making by competent and representative members 
of the staff. I have found most of them most cooperative. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Flood, you may inquire. 


JURISDICTION OF MR. BARRETT AND MR, HULTEN 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Barrett, you are the Assistant Secretary of State 
in charge of the Information Service; is not that correct ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And your jurisdiction includes that of the Voice of 
America as well as the Information Service and the Library Service ? 
And all branches of this new organization set up under the Smith- 
Mundt Act; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And as provided for in the Smith-Mundt Act, and as 
provided for by Congress, Mr. Hulten has been designated as the 
general manager of the Voice of America; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop, And his jurisdiction, as far as you are concerned, is 
limited to the varied activities of the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is his additional jurisdiction ? 

Mr. Barrert. His jurisdiction covers the entire international infor- 
mation and educational programs. 

Mr. Fioop. You are the Assistant Secretary of State under the 
lineal set-up that we have used under this act and he is next to you in 
line; and under Mr. Hulten comes a division into the two sectors which 
have been referred to here earlier: is not that correct? One of those 
divisions is known as the Office of International Information and the 
other is the Office of Educational Exchange ? 
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Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. I should add that Mr. Howland 
Sargeant is Deputy Assistant Secretary. 

Mr. Fioop. I was just going to add him, as soon as I finished the 
classifications. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Under the Office of International Information comes 
the International Broadcasting Division, No. 1; No. 2, the Press and 
Publications Division; and No. 3, the Motion Picture Division; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop, Whether you know it or not, this investigation which 
was conducted—at least this report which I saw last night for the 
first time apparently concerns itself chiefly with the Office of In- 
ternational Information ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. There is another section of your office which is the Office 
of Educational Exchange, which you tell me is divided into a Division 
of Exchange of Persons, and secondly, a Division of Libraries and 
Institutes ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. FLoop. Apparently this report, as far as these investigators are 
concerned at this time, is dedicated to the first Division and not to 
the second. 


REPORT OF BOOZ, ALLEN & HAMILTON 


However, this report, you might like to know—and if you do not 
know, please so indicate—indicates that the second part is under the 


jur isdiction of a well-known and I suppose highly reputable and well- 
established professional organization specializing i in this kind of in- 
vestigation. The name of that organization is Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
is that correct ? 

Mr. Barretr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not have before me any report filed by Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton. 

Mr. Hulten, you indicated in the earlier examination that Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton had conducted an examination in connection with 
that part of your structure known as the Office level: do you know 
about that? Is that correct / 

Mr. Hutren. Office level and two Divisions under it. 

Mr. FiLoop. Let us talk about the Office level. Did this organization 
of Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management consultants, conduct, as far 
as you know, an examination with reference to the Office level ¢ 

Mr. Huvren. Yes, sir; they did, under contract with us. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is Booz, Allen & Hamilton, management consult- 
ants? Who are they? Where are they located And what do you 
know about them ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Booz, Allen & Hamilton are management consultants 
with their principal office in Chicago, and with branch offices in New 
York, Washington, Minneapolis, San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Froop. Are they good, bad, or indifferent, so far as you know / 
How long have they been in business? What good are they? How 
good are they ? 
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Mr. Huren. I do not know exactly how long they have been in 
business, but they have, in the management field, one of the best repu- 
tations as management consultants and have been used by many, many 
private firms. 

Mr. Fioop. Some time during the course of your examination you 
indicated that in connection with this Office level section, Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton had made some comments, or had made a report. Do you 
have such a report with you? Do you know anything about it ? 

Mr. Huxten. Yes, sir; I do have it with me. 

Mr. Fioop. Before you answer the question, do I understand you 
to say, or did you say in answer to a question, or supplementing an 
answer to a question, that you—and by you, you mean, I suppose, 
your Section or your Office, or you in your capacity as general man- 
ager, or the State Department—retained or hired or contracted with 
Booz, Allen & Hamilton to do some kind of a job for you? Did you do 
that ? 

Mr. Hutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How did that situation come about? Why did you do 
that? 

Mr. Hurren. We have in this particular program, the exchange of 
persons particularly, a very complex situation, where we cooperate 
with many private agencies at home and abroad. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by private agencies? 

Mr. Huuren. The Institute of International Education, and various 
Fulbright advisers in the various schools, the Fulbright staffs abroad, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. What is your purpose in cooperating with them ? 

Mr. Huuren. They have to do most of the work for us either on a 
volunteer basis or on a contract basis. 

Mr. Fioop. How ? 

Mr. Hutten. The Institute of International Education does much 
of the screening of the persons, the matching up of the proposed can- 
didates, with openings in educational institutions, and so forth. They 
actually place the students in most cases. 

Mr. Fioop. So what happens? What has that got to do with Booz. 
Allen & Hamilton ? 

Mr. Hvutren. That fact, the complex nature of the relationships, 
plus the fact that we handle several thousand applications at home 
and abroad, made it apparent that it was in part a routine operation of 
handling correspondence, scheduling on a strict basis, and so forth. 
and I was not satisfied nor was the Director, Mr. Johnstone, that we 
were doing as well as we could. I talked to him about how we could 
work it out and he suggested that we get a competent group in to take 
a look, so that we could do a better job in handling this volume of 
work. 

Mr. Fioop. So that in your capacity as the general manager of this 
organization, and because of your awareness and knowledge of what 
was going on, the reports being received by you, of your own initiative 
you felt it important and necessary to have such an investigation 
conducted, is that right ? 

Mr. Hutrten. That is quite true, sir. 
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Mr. F oop. For the purpose, I assume, of giving you additional 
information and adding to the efficient administration of the organiza- 
tion; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hotren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And that investigation was conducted, was it ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. FLoop. Was a report filed ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Froop. Let me refer you at this time to that section of the 
report having to do only with the comments of Booz, Allen & Hamilton 
with reference to the Office level of your organization. What if any- 
thing did they say about it ? ’ 

Mr. Huuren. They have several comments, sir. They suggested 
certain changes and they recommended affirmatively on page 51 of 
their report 14 suggestions. Would you like me to read them all or 
put them in the record ? 

Mr. Fioop. Insert them in the record at this point. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


The Office of Educational Exchange should limit its operating responsibilities 
and expand its relationships with the Office of the General Manager as follows: 

(1) Provide leadership and general direction to the media divisions. 

(2) Interpret broad policy and operating directives to the media divisions 
as received from the general manager. 

(3) Represent the media divisions to IE. 

(4) Make maximum use of the media divisions for preparation of analyses 
on matters requiring OEX decision. 

(5) Make decisions on all controversial matters involving the two media 
divisions. 

(6) Provide expert counsel to the general manager on educational exchange 
matters. 

(7) Represent the general manager before Congress in presenting educational 
exchange budgets and budget justifications with the assistance of media division 
chiefs. 

(8) Assist the general manager in the formulation and establishment of broad 
policies as applied to educational exchanges. 

(9) Confer with the Office of International Information on matters of com- 
mon interest. ; 

(10) Act for the general manager in reviewing and approving major changes 
in educational exchange programs and budgets. 

(11) Represent the general manager in meetings with other governmental 
units concerned with top level policy and with programs involving educational 
exchanges. 

(12) Make observation trips abroad to obtain first-hand information on con- 
ditions concerning educational exchange activities. 

(13) Represent the general manager to outside groups, educational institu- 
tions, and the general public interested in educational exchange programs. 

(14) Develop new ideas through original and creative thinking to expand and 
further the programs for educational exchange. 


Mr. Fioop. What does it prove ? 

Mr. Hutren. It proves that there was a very definite function which 
could not be performed by the operating divisions. 

Mr. Froop. Is that your conclusion, or is that your understanding 
of what these expert consultants recommended ? 

Mr. Hutten. That is what they recommended and what they told 
me. 

Mr. Froop. And that is in connection with the office level ? 

Mr. Hvtren. That is right. 
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COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORS 


Mr. Fioop. And is that the same Office level we have been talking 
about heretofore in this examination, with reference to a report made 
by investigators of this committee / 
Mr. Hutren. Exactly. 
Mr. Fioop. The same Office level, the same department ? 
Mr. Hutren. Exactly. 
Mr. Froop. What do you know about the investigators who con- 
ducted this investigation for this committee—anything ¢ 
Mr. Huuren. I think that they did a very thorough job, Mr. Flood. 
They were very pleasant in their relationships. 
Mr. Foon. I am not interested in their conduct or point of view or 
peace of mind. Who are they? Do you know anything about them? 
Mr. Hutren. I am sorry; I do not. 
Mr. Fioop. Did you ever see or hear of them before ? 
; Mr. Hutren. I have seen one of them, at one time, when he was a 
member of the Bureau of the “Budget staff. 







































QUALIFICATIONS OF INVESTIGATORS 





Mr. Fioop. Was there any indication by them to you, or did you 
hear before or during or since that all or any of these persons were 
in any way identified with scientific, cultural, or academic organiza- 
tions, or were experts in public relations, propaganda, or anything else 
directly or indirectly connected with the purpose and the intent of 
this program as laid out by the Smith-Mundt Act, if you know? 

Mr. Hutren. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You do know, I suppose, from what you heard read 
to you that at least two of these men are specialists in that part of 
Government work known as Government administration ? 

Mr. Hutrten. Yes, sir; I heard that. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not know whether they are experts or not; you 
heard that one was identified with the Treasury and one was identified 
with Customs ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In your personal opinion, as the General Manager of 
this organization for however long you have been such General Man- 
ager, do you consider that those qualifications, without more, qualify 
investigators to express an opinion, for the length of time that they 
were there, on the broad purpose and intent and quality of this kind 
of a program as distinct from pure administrative procedure, tech- 
nique, and detail ? 

Mr. Hutren. There were certain things on which they commented, 
which the chairman has read, on which [ think they would be compe- 
tent, assuming that they had the background. 

Mr. Froop. That I would agree with. 

Mr. Huuren. On other things it would take a good deal of under- 
standing of foreign policy as well as operations. 

Mr. Fioop. How long were these men engaged in this investigation ? 

Mr. Hutren. I would say 5 weeks, although they came while I was 
away in Europe and the Middle East. 

Mr. Froop. This program was being investigated because of its size, 
*te importance, its magnitude, the number of taxpayers’ dollars in- 
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volved, its relationship to the Department of State, and the best in- 
terests of the Government of the United States and its relationship to 
other nations of the world; isn’t that it ? 

Mr. Hurren. That is quite true, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. This is a big show. 

Mr. Hutren. Very big. 

Mr. Fioop. And these investigators were there for 5 weeks? 

Mr. Hutren. That is my understanding, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Did you see a copy of this report that I have in my 
hand at any time? 

Mr. Huuren. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you see any part of it ? 

Mr. Huuren. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So you do not know what is in this report that I hold 
in my hand; good, bad, or indifferent, do you / 

Mr. Huuren. In no way, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you got any spies any place who might have picked 
up some page or some part of it in any way whatsoever that you can 
tell me of? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Barrett, does that go for you, too? 

Mr. Barrerr. That goes for me, sir. I have not seen one bit of it 
in any form, I regret to say. 

Mr. Fioop. So you have been taking part in the hearings since 
they began on this particular section for the last 4 hours without any 
awareness or heoneden of the contents of the report; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, sir. 


COMMITTEE INVESTIGATORS REPORT ON SPEECHES 


Mr. FLoop. I am reading from a page of the report which says: 


Public Law 402 of the Eightieth Congress, commonly referred to as the Smith- 
Mundt Act, set forth for the first time a clear pronouncement of what Congress 
hoped would be accomplished by such an information and educational exchange 
program. It broadly defined the objectives as— 

(1) To promote a better understanding of the United States in other 
countries; and 

(2) To increase mutual understanding between the people of the United States 
and the people of other countries. 

I want to skip to the end of the interrogation and direct my atten- 
tion for 1 minute to that part of the interrogation and the report 
which had to do with speeches made by members of your personnel, 
on assignments made by you upon request, throughout the United 
States. 

Would it be torturing a construction of the Smith-Mundt Act too 
much—and is it your understanding of one of the purposes to be— 
and I am quoting from the law: “To increase mutual understanding 
between the people of the United States and the people of other coun- 
tries.’ Do you consider that sufficient justification for your office or 
any section of it to engage, at the request of responsible and proper per- 
sons in the United States, the sending of your employees to address 
such organizations or meetings ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I consider that added justification, sir. 





SECURITY CHECK OF SPEAKERS 


Mr. Fioop. Can you tell us, with reference to the names about which 
you were interrogated, whether any of those names, regardless of 
whether you were interrogated about them or not, that are on your 
list, at any time were sent by you or Mr. Hulten or anybody else, upon 
request or upon their own initiative to speak to anybody in the United 
States, any place, any time, anywhere, on matters within your juris- 
diction—whether any of these people were not approved by the se- 
curity check of the Department of State before they were put on your 
payroll? 

Mr. Barrerr. All of them have been approved by security check. 

Mr. Froop. Have you, since they were approved by security check 
and placed upon your payroll, received directly or indirectly by 
writing, voice, or carrier pigeon, any adverse comments upon the 
loyalty or integrity of these people on account of anything that they 
did, anything that they said, any time, any place, anywhere? 

Mr. Barretr. Not a one, sir. 

Mr. Froop. If there had been, would you know? 

Mr. Barrett. If there had been, I believe I would have known. 

Mr. Froop. Could there have been such a complaint without your 
knowing? 

Mr. Barrerr. No complaint of any seriousness without my knowing 
it. 

Mr. Froop. I am not talking about a complaint about the way they 
comb their hair, but as to their integrity or loyalty, as far as the best 
interests of the United States Government are concerned. 

Mr. Barrett. I would know if any of my employees were charged. 


SPEECH REQUEST BY CONGRESSMAN FLOOD 


Mr. Froop. As a matter of fact—I am not sure about this, but I be- 
lieve, Mr. Hulten, that I asked you to send a man, representing this 
organization, to speak at a meeting of college graduates, or teachers, 
in the city of Scranton, which is not in my district, but I recognize its 
existence anyhow: is not that correct ? 

Mr. Huuren. That is quite true, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And that was from this program ? 

Mr. Hutren. That is quite true, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Was such a man sent? 

Mr. Huturen. I believe he was, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was he? 

Mr. Houtren. I am sorry; I cannot tell you offhand. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you had any comments about it ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. I hope that he did very well. 

Mr. Froop. Did you get any comments from me about it? 

Mr. Hutren. I got a report that he did very well. 

Mr. Froop. I was not sure, but I am glad that I had that much 
manners. I can tell you, I remember now, that the ladies from Wilkes- 
Barre, who requested me to get such a man, were tickled to death 
that he came. He was a great guy, did them a lot of good, and I was 
proud of the organization and of him, whoever he was. And I can 
assure you that there was nothing wrong with those ladies. 
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Now my distinguished friend, Mr. Humelsine, just brought to my 
attention here by way of a piece of scratch paper handed across the 
table, that I requested sending somebody—was it from UNESCO— 
to a meeting in my congressional district ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Monday night. 

Mr. Froop. We talked about UNESCO. Was that at Wilkes 
College ? 

Mr. Humetsine. He is to participate in a play that is being given 
up there. He is to watch it. It has to do with UNESCO. 


LOCATION OF SPEECHES 


Mr. Fioop. I would like the record to show that I am delighted 
that there are organizations and colleges in the United States who 
evince such an interest in what is going on under the auspices of 
this subcommittee as to request this kind of person to go there and 
to do this talking. I only regret that you did not have twice as many 
all over the country. The only thing I noticed was this. I did not 
see the list; I have not seen it yet; but I got the impression from the 
places that were being mentioned—and this concerns me and I am 
sure that it concerns my distinguished colleague from Minnesota—I 
only heard names east of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir; they were also out in the West. 

Mr. Fioop. I did hear one in California. 

Mr. Hutren. Ohio was mentioned, also. 

Mr. Rooney. They were all over the country; 29 different States, I 
believe ? 

Mr. Huuren. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is even more encouraging. I had the impression, 
just from listening to the names and the locations, where the speeches 
were made, that what I had said was true. I also noticed from the 
list that there were two or three people who went to Atlantic City in 
October, November, and December. Even I can think of better times 
to go to Atlantic City than in those months. The lady who went to 
Florida had better sense. 

Now, Mr. Barrett and Mr. Hulten, you are the chief culprits. You 
are the Assistant Secretary of State in charge of this show and Mr. 
Hulten, you are the General Manager. You are supposed to run these 
things, so that it is your neck that is on the block. If there is anything 
the matter with this operation I want to find out where it is, especially 
if it is serious. 

I am not interested in whether or not somebody filed a narrative 
report or did not. I will trust to your judgment and Mr. Humelsine’s 
as to whether or not, in the development of this organization at this 
time, narrative reports go to the essence of this program or whether 
they are worth the powder and shot to shoot; and the same thing goes 
for files. 

Yet I can see the time coming when that might be important. Now 
I want to take these things up with you; and from what I read about 
this report, let me say this to you—and you have not seen it. I do not 
think there are very many organizations in the Federal Government 
that could stand an investigation for 5 weeks that this outfit has had 
and come out as well as you did. I consider three-fourths of this the 
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most favorable kind of blanket endorsement that you can get as far as 
the purposes and accomplishments of ner program are concerned. 
There are a half a dozen bad, screwy things in it, if they are right. 


NEW. YORK BUILDING 


First of all, this confounded, ridiculous comedy of errors, or amal- 
gamation of ve cha and negligence, and dereliction of duty between 
whom on this New York building: This committee—and I was one of 
them last year—permitted you to sell us a package on that building. 
If you think this subcommittee and the Congress and I wanted to give 
you 3 or 4 million dollars under the circumstances to buy a building 
in New York, you are crazy. Certainly we did not want to give you 
that and did not want to give you $7,000,000 to build one. 

Nobody debates the fact that you should have it; you should have 
it now; you should be in it, in my book; but you are not; and I want 
to find out why you are not. 

First, I do not consider that you are passing the buck to Public 
Buildings, and if you did, I would not let you, because I think Jesse 
Larson is one of the best administrators we have. And I do not 
think he or his organization is guilty of any negligence. You could 
not get a better outfit or a better guy to run it; so if you have in mind 
passing any buck to Jesse Larson, you are blowing up the wrong 
alley; that will not work. 

But, by the same token, I want to be sure that you are not at fault, 
too. I am not clear about the jurisdiction on this question of the 
acquisition of real estate. The inferences are clear here that it is 
because of negligence, dereliction of duty, stupidity, or what have 
you, of Mr. Hulten—and, of course, that means you, too, Mr. 
Barrett 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That we do not have a building. Now, Mr. Hulten, 
why haven’t we? 

Mr. Hutren. Mr. Chairman, it is quite clear that we need a build- 
ing, that we should have a building now, and it is quite clear that 
we should have moved ahead as fast as we could. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR SECURING BUILDING 


Mr. Fioop. All right; that I know; and I said that better than you 
did; but what I mean is this: Who is responsible, so far as the State 
Department is concerned, so far as Public Buildings is concerned, 
and so far as the Congress is concerned, when you get a mandate 
from this committee to take $3,000,000 and go and get a building 
quickly ; who is responsible? Why did you not spend the $3,000,000 ? 
There were a half a dozen buildings in question here. Why did you 
not get any one of six before we ever got to this furniture deal? 
Why not? 

Mr. Hutren. Because, Mr. Flood, we looked over-—— 

Mr. Froop. Whom do you mean by “we”? 

Mr. Hutren. Mr. Reynolds. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is he? 

Mr. Huvren. He is Commissioner of Public Buildings. 
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Mr. Fioop. What has he got to do with it 

Mr. Hutren. He happens to have the appropriation made to him, 
and he happens to be responsible for all real-estate acquisitions in the 
United States. 

Mr. Fioop. So Congress passes a bill and an appropriation for 
$3,000,000 is made for the purpose of the procedure, to Public Build- 
ings Administration. They are to go and get a building for $3,000,000 
in New York for this purpose; is that correct 

Mr. Huvren. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. So Mr. Reynolds is the first guy that moves; is that it? 

Mr. Huuren. Reynolds is the only person who can move. 

Mr. FLoop. What did he do, if you know, on this case? 

Mr. Hutren. He found that he had to move quickly, after his pro- 
posals to this committee had not met with their favor. 

Mr. Fioop. He brought proposals to this committee. He wanted 
$7 million; or you did, rather, and he was your mouthpiece; and we 
refused to give it to you. You were not here at the hearing and what 
you know is hearsay; you do not know anything about it; you or Bar- 
rett, either ¢ 

Mr. Barrett. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That act is over and I come back to my original state- 
ment; never mind what happened before that. You have an act of 
Congress. You have $3 million. You have an order to Public Build- 
ings. What did Reynolds do? Or where does he come in? 

Mr. Hutren. Mr. Reynolds instructed his staff in New York to 
spend full time trying to find this building. 

Mr. Fioop. Has that got anything to do with you up to this point? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How / 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR BUILDING 


Mr. Hurren. We gave them the qualifications, the necessary ad- 
ministrative requirements of that building. 

Mr. Froop. In other words, Reynolds’ crowd came to you and you 
said, “This is what we want’ ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And their job was to go and get it? 

Mr. Huuren. That is true. 

Mr. Frioop. They are the hunters? 

Mr. Hutten. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Out they go; then what happens? 

Mr. Huuren. They came back. 

Mr. Fioop. Wait a minute. Did you tell them everything that you 
wanted / 

Mr. Hutren. We told them exactly the number of square feet. I 
think the record is quite clear. 

Mr. Froop. Did you change your story at any time after you told 
Reynolds’ crowd what you wanted? 

Mr. Huuren. Never, not to this day. 

Mr. Fioop. You are sure of that ? 

Mr. Huuren. Absolutely. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you tell Reynolds’ crowd? Have you got a 
record of it? 
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Mr. Huuren. The record I think is in the hearings, sir. They will 
testify that we asked for 350,000 square feet, to include the United 
Nations delegation in New York. 

Mr. Froop. Never mind what you told anybody else. What did 
vou tell Reynolds’ hunters that you wanted, when they got to New 
York with the dough? What happened 

Mr. Hutren. We told them that for the USIE program in New 
York we needed 300,000 square feet. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the end of the conversation, is it. 

Mr. Hutren. That has been reiterated several times. 

Mr. Froop. What happened‘ Did he bring you back a building 
with 300,000 square feet ? 


BUILDINGS CONSIDERED 


Mr. Hurren. He brought back several buildings. 

Mr. Fioop. How many ? 

Mr. Hurren. Perhapsa half a dozen potential buildings. 

Mr. Fioop. You have their addresses ? 

Mr. Hutren. I am sorry, I cannot give you them at the moment. 
I know two of them. 

Mr. FLoop. Give me the two. 

Mr. Hutren. One was the old McGraw Hill Building at the corner 
of 34th Street and Tenth Avenue. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by the old one? 

Mr. Huuren. The McGraw Hill Co. bought, sometime back, as you 
will remember, a new building and moved out, and that building had 
been used by another firm which also arranged for other quarters and 
which was itself moving out about the time we came up for the 
appropriation. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one building. 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Did the Reynolds crowd tell you that this building was 
satisfactory insofar as your conditions precedent were concerned, that 
you had laid down ? 

Mr. Hutren. They told us that the floor space, so far as they could 
figure it, totaled up to 250,000 square feet, which you can see would 
not be exactly satisfactory. 

Mr. Froop. I cannot see anything: I am asking you. How many 
square feet did you ask for? 

Mr. Hurren. Three hundred thousand. 

Mr. Fioop. And how many did they tell you was in the building ? 

Mr. Hutren. Two hundred and fifty thousand. 

Mr. Froop. That is not 300,000? 

Mr. Huuren. That is quite true, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What did you say about the building? 

Mr. Hutren. I said about the building that we could crowd to- 
gether and get by with 250,000 feet if we could proceed immediately 
with the purchase and renovation, for our purposes, of a building. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you not proceed with the purchase and the 
renovation of the building? 

Mr. Hutren. Because, when we made a rescaling, Mr. Reynolds and 
his staff had gone over the list of buildings, between the original un- 





satisfactory hearing and the subsequent one, and there was a very 
definite—— 

Mr. Foon. - remember about that, but go ahead. 

Mr. Hutten. Well, they had to hurriedly review all of the real estate 
jaa 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind about that. Let us talk about this building. 
Why did you not buy the building that had 250,000 square feet? W hy 
couldn’t you buy it and renov ate it and get into it, crowded or not 
crowded 4 

Mr. Huuren. Because in reviewing their estimate, we received the 
information that there were 250,000 net square feet. 

Mr. Fioop. You received the information from whom ? 

Mr. Huuren. From Public Buildings. 

Mr. Fioop. And they are the ones who—— 

Mr. Hutren. They are the persons who tell us what the building 
has. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter with the number of square feet that 
they told you it had? 

Mr. Hutren. Later on, on a rescaling, a reexamination 

Mr. Fioop. A rescaling by whom and a reexamination by whom ? 

Mr. Huvren. By Public Buildings. 

Mr. Foop. Go ahead. 

Mr. Hutren. It turned out to have 200,000 square feet, or less. 

Mr. Froop. And that is 100,000 square feet less than you wanted ? 

Mr. Hutren. Less than we needed. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one-third less than you asked for. 

Mr. Hutren. That is quite true, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is why you did not take the building? 

Mr. Hutren. That is quite true. 

Mr. Froop. What happened next? What happened to the other 
building? You said that you had two buildings. They brought you 
six or seven and you are talking about two. What happened to the 
second one? Why didn’t vou take that one? First of all, where was 
it located ? 

Mr. Huuren. I believe the second one was not available by the time 
that they went back to get it. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you believe or do you know ? 

Mr. Huuren. I was informed. 

Mr. Fioop. Who told you? 

Mr. Hutren. Our office in New York. 

Mr. Fioop. Who? 

Mr. Huuren. By Mr. Meyers who had been dealing with Public 
Buildings. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by “our office” ? 

Mr. Huuren. The State Department’s office. 

Mr. Fioop. Not the Voice of America people? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Some guy in New York by the name of Meyers who was 
with the State Departme nt told you what about the second building ? 

Mr. Huuren. The second building was not available at the time 
we went to look at it again. 

Mr. Fioop. Meyers told vou that ? 

Mr. Huvren. That is right. 
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Mr. Fioop. Did you consider that that was a satisfactory answer, a 
sufficiently reliable source of information for you to accept it without 
making a personal expedition, survey, and investigation yourself? 

Mr. ) a ten Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Froop. All right, what happened? Where is the third 
building ? 

Mr. Tinie: They came up with a building. 

Mr. Fioop. Who did? 

Mr. Hutren. Public Buildings, sir, made another search and came 
up with a building on Madison Square. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the name of that, and how long after the 
second building disappeared did they turn up with a third one‘ 
4 Mr. Huvren. 15 East Twenty-sixth Street. I can get you the exact 

ate. 


Mr. Froop. I do not want the exact date; it would take too much 
time to get it. Tell me about when. 

Mr. Hurren. I believe in the first part of December. 

Mr. Fioop. This is important and serious, this whole thing. Your 
neck is on the block. I want you to put it in the record; if you lose 
your head that is your problem. 

Mr. Hutren. In the latter part of November, November 30, they 
indicated the building at 15 East Twenty-sixth Street. 

Mr. Fioop. By “they” do you mean Public Buildings ? 

Mr. Huuiren. The Public Buildings Service indicated to us it could 
have been acquired. 

Mr. Frioop. What do you mean by that, “It could have been 
acquired” ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. It could have been acquired if we had more money 


than the $3,000,000 that was appropriated for the McGraw-Hill 
Building ? 


Mr. Fioop. How much more? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe the purchase price at that time was some- 
where around $3,000,000, and it would have taken another $1,000,000 
or so to recondition it. 

Mr. Fioop. This fourth building that Reynolds suggested to you you 
could not get, whether you wanted it or not, because you did not have 
enough money to buy it; is that true? 

Mr. Hutren. That is quite true. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not say so? Where is the next building? 
Mr. Hurren. The ill-famed and much discussed 
Mr. Froop. Never mind the adjectives—the building. 

Mr. Huuren. The Furniture Mart on Lexington Avenue. 

Mr. Foon. Whose idea was that 

Mr. Hutren. Public Buildings recommended that and we looked 
over and said that it would meet our needs. 

Mr. Fioop. That is where we are today ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. I am afraid so. 

Mr. Fxoop. That is the story as best you can recollect it, chrono- 
logically ? 

Mr. Hutren. The story as I have checked on it recently. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you consider that you and Mr. Barrett are responsi- 
ble for the fact that you do not have the building ? 

Mr. Hutten. No, sir. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAILURE TO SECURE BUILDING 


Mr. Fioop. Do you think that the Public Buildings Service are any 
more responsible than you? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir; I think it was just one of those things that 
just happened in the pressure of time; at the time. 

Mr. Froop. I do not know whether you know anything about it 
or not, but do you think under the circumstances, as they are laid out 
before us here, that you, Mr. Reynolds, or anyone else could have pro- 
duced the kind of building we wanted for $3,000,000 in a desirable area 
in New York at that time? 

Mr. Huutren. I thought so once but I was disillusioned. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think it could have been done or would have 
been done by the Public Buildings people? 

Mr. Huuren. If it could have been aioote by anyone they could have 
done it. 

Mr. Fioop. You mentioned earlier in the hearings that a certain per- 
centage, 98.6 percent of the desirable area, in the New York area was 
saturated. 

Mr. Huwren. Occupied. 

Mr. Foon. In other words, to a boy from the coal fields, that means— 
you cannot get in there; there ain’t no building. 

Mr. Huvren. That is the record in the first hearings before this 
committee, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Was there anything else you had to say about this silly 
building in New York? 

Mr. Hutren. I wish there had been. 

Mr. Loop. Are you still trying to get one? 

Mr. Huvren. We are still trying to work with the PBS to get one. 


CURRENT IMPORTANCE OF GETTING BUILDING 


Mr. Froop. Is it just as important that you have it # 

Mr. Hotren. Extremely important. 

Mr. Fioop. It has already cost us $300,000 and it is costing us more 
every day, is it not, in rental? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. That is one of the chief arguments of getting the build- 
ing in the first place. 

Mr. Huvren. That and the fact that we cannot operate spread all 
over New York. 

Mr. FLoop. What are you going to do about a building in New York? 
We need one. We needed it 6 months ago. Where do we go from 
here? What is going to happen? Is the program going to fold in 
New York? You have to be in New York because of the language 
problem. There is no other city in the world as desirable for this 
kind of program. You have everything you need there, except the 
building. What will you have to do, go across the river and build 
one? You have to have it right away. You cannot build it anywhere 
else. What are you going to do! 

Mr. Huuren. We will have to go back to Public Buildings and say, 
“Search for it some more, or give us an alternative solution of our 
problem.” 





Mr. Fioop. Are you resting your case entirely on Public Buildings? 

Mr. Huwren. They have the responsibility and the money. 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind the technique of procedure. Do you have 
any right of initiative of any kind, yourself, to go out after 6 o’clock 
in the evening and look for one on your own time, without per diem ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you do it? Will you get somebody after this, 
instead of simply resting your case upon the procedural methods in 
Jess Larson’s shop? This calls for more than that under the cir- 
cumstances. } 

Mr. Hurren. We have an architect on the staff who has done just 
that. He is trying to suggest things to the Public Buildings people 
that would be satisfactory to us. 

Mr. Froop. Somebody ought to build a fire under Mr. Meyers and 
his staff, and in my opinion they are responsible for starting the whole 
dereliction. They are the fellows, as I remember—and if I am wrong 
I will get Mr. Meyers to strike it out of the record—that gave us the 
bum steer on this whole show in the first place. 

If he is a State Department man, he is Mr. Humelsine’s baby. For 
the ap of this hearing, Mr. Meyers does not belong to you. 

Mr. Huuren. He does not work work for me. 

Mr. Froop. He is not Voice of America. 

Mr. Huuren. No, sir. 


UNAUTHORIZED PERSONNEL IN THE OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER 


Mr. Fioop. That is all Iam concerned with now. We will take care 
of the other later. 

In answer to a direct question by the chairman, in which he care- 
fully laid the ground with reference to the requested jobs, the number 
of jobs, and the dollar value of appropriations requested and allowed, 
you told him flatly you put some more people to work in the manager’s 
section than you were authorized to do, and I believe contrary to the 
advice of this committee. 

Now, why under the circumstances did you feel it incumbent upon 
yourself to do that ? 

Mr. Huuren. In the first place, Mr. Flood, I am not sure that I 
spoke accurately this morning. 

Mr. Fioop. Speak accurately now. 

Mr. Huuren. I am having people look up the intent of the com- 
mittee. We did have at the time of the mln, thaw a General Man- 
ager’s staff which, if my memory is correct—and I would like to have 
this subject to search because I did not have the chance to do so at 
noon—a General manager’s staff that ran about $310,000 a year. If 
I can correctly interpret the intention of this committee, it was from 
the supplemental funds we should add not more than $90,000 to the 
General Manager’s office. So that the comparison which I submitted 
this morning, upon refreshment of my memory, would be that any 
overstaffing would be between $400,000 and something like $470,000. 

Mr. Fioop. What would the differential be in dollars on the basis 
of that statement ? 

Mr. Hutren. About $70,000. 





My office has the responsibility for developing plans to meet certain 
situations. Iam talking now about operational plans. We also have 
certain other responsibilities such as developing a labor information 
program, certain programs dealing with the ECA and other relation- 
ships. ‘That is one type of staff that I have. 

Also, dealing on a day-to-day basis with the geographic offices of 
the Department some of my staff work. I also have in my office Mr. 
Parker May and the whole Executive Director’s staff. If we do not 
have funds and we do not have reports, that in general falls on Mr. 
May’s office. We have had that staff working overtime practically 
every day of the year since last June. 

Mr. Fioop. The State Department, under the expert leadership of 
the former Deputy Under Secretary, Mr. Peurifoy, and even in ad- 

vance of the filing of the report by the Hoover Commission, made the 
last, and in my judgment, the effective and timely reorganization of 
the State Department; is that correct ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You were there at the time ? 

Mr. Huuren. I was deputy to Mr. Peurifoy. 

Mr. Fioop. During the time this entire organization took place? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You had a big had in the technique and procedure and 
the execution of the reorganization; is that right ? 

Mr. Huuren. That is true. 

Mr. Froop. Did you? 

Mr. Huuren. I did. 

Mr. Fioop. You knew what was going on from the time that Mr. 
Peurifoy started this reorganization up until today? Do you say 
that you knew? 

Mr. Huuren. I do and I did. 

Mr. Fioop. You did and you do, I hope. 

Now, that being the case, you are fully aware of this office-level 
problem. You are aware of the basic act that gave birth to this 
Information Service. 

I go back to the Smith-Mundt Act again. You are aware of how 
the oflice of General Manager was created ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You are aware of the importance and the quality and 
the significance of this program, both in performance and dollars, in 
the entire State Department budget ! 

Mr. Hutvren. I am vitally aware of it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. You cannot conceive of it, but I can, where this subcom- 
mittee and the Congress can make a mistake in the administration of 
an important governmental bureau and department. You do not 
have to comment on that. Is it conceivable that during the course of 
the administration of an office, for the best interests of the office, de- 
spite what a subcommittee in Congress, says, an administrator, if he 
wants to execute a job, must do certain things as the situation arises, 
and he must do them at that time / 
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Mr. Hotten. That is the position I am forced to take. 
Mr. Fioop. And take his chances, right or wrong ? 
Mr. Houvrren. Right. 


PRODUCTION OF THE KOREAN FILMING “IN DEFENSE OF PEACE” 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Barrett, I would like to direct your attention to 
that part of the interrogation directed to you with reference to the 
priag  ae job, and that part of the motion-picture shop’s pro- 
gram which dealt with a Korean film. You heard the dates read to 
you which gave the genesis of that film from the beginning to the end. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. F oop. I now direct your attention to your best recollection of 
the chronological sequence of events in the Korean campaign from 
June 24, 1950, down to this morning. I want you to compare in your 
mind the exact dates outlined to you, which was the genesis of this 
Korean picture, and the dates of the developments in the campaign, 
and tell me as a result of that comparison whether or not it was neces- 
sary, for the proper production of the picture, that the changes that 
took place were necessary and essential or the production of a motion 
picture ? 

Mr. Barrett. Recalling those days—and I recalled them as the 
chairman read them off—lI feel it was necessary and essential to make 
changes in the structure and content of that film as the result of the 
developments taking place in Korea. 

Mr. Fioop. As I recall it, you said the picture in question was not 
a quickie. 

Mr. Barrett. That was not a quickie. 

Mr. Froop. It was not a hit-and-run job? 

Mr. Barrett. The film that we showed this committee last summer 
was, and did an effective job. This was to be a long-term job. It was 
called In Defense of Peace. It went back far earlier than Korea and 
brought us up to date. 

Mr. Froop. As the sequence of events changed, and as the campaign 
fluctuated and moved up and down the peninsula of Korea, the best 
purposes of this picture would be served by having the endings and 
the sequences changed ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. If you wanted a true and honest presentation ? 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And not falsehoods and propaganda; is that correct ? 

Mr. Barrertr. That is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I can say to you, if these investigators do not know more 
about what is going on in your shop than they do about that picture, 
then my opinion of them for that purpose is not very high. That dis- 
qualifies them in my book for practice and administrative procedure. 
They do not know anything about it. 

Now, you do not know, of course, but I find only one major problem 
in the one-third of this report which is critical—critical in the sense 
that it is a destructive criticism. That wasthe building. In my judg- 
ment, you disposed of that problem so far as your area of responsi- 
bility was concerned, although not the whole question or any part of it. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR POLICY DETERMINATIONS 


I am concerned with a second part of the destructive criticism. In 
two or three instances in this report criticism is directed with refer- 
ence to that part of your program which has to do with lack of coordi- 
nation. It refers to what is known as the policy level—guidance, 
clearance, approval, and policy, with reference to subject matter of 
the motion pictures to be released and presented. First, during the 
course of production; secondly, before release; and third, at the time 
of release. 

Now, does the Voice of America, or Mr. Hulten, have any jurisdic- 
tion whatsoever within the statutory confines of the information 
»rogram to pass and release approval on any one of the segments I 
have just mentioned, or is that in some other jurisdiction of the 
Department of State? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is not under Mr. Hulten’s jurisdiction. Policy 
clearance is not under Mr. Hulten’s jurisdiction. 

Mr. Fioop. If there is something wrong with policy determination, 
if there is dereliction, negligence, or failure to clear within a reason- 
able length of time requests for policy and guidance on the structure 
and content of the motion-picture film, or anything else, it is the fault 
of somebody in the State Department at the geographical-political- 
policy level and not Mr. Hulten’s or yours; is that right? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is generally correct, sir. There is a policy staff 
on world-wide matters that reports directly to me, not to Mr. Hulten. 

Mr. Froop. I know all about that? That is the State Department 
higher up generally. You know what I am talking about. 

Mr. Barrerr. In general, I believe this is referring to the geographi- 
cal-political desk. 

Mr. FiLoop. Now, the New York office of the Voice of America and 
the New York motion-picture office are production units. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no policy clearance, guidance, or structure 
determined as far as the elements or the quality of a script are con- 
cerned in the New York office, either of the Voice of America or of 
the motion-picture section ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That is right. 

Mr. Froop, It is strictly production. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. However, they cannot issue the end product until the 
policy guidance and clearance is placed upon the tin can by Wash- 
ington ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. So, if it is stuck in Washington, it is not the fault of 
the Voice of America, Mr. Hulten, Mr. Barrett, or Mr. Humelsine; 
is that right? It is a political-geographical-policy problem? 

Mr. Barrerr. It is certainly not the fault of Mr. Hulten. In most 
cases it would not be the fault of —— 

Mr. Fioop. That is not specific on the Voice of America. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would take a certain amount of responsibility for 
placing—for blasting these things through. 

Mr. Fioop. That brings me to this question: If the case load on the 
policy geographic in the State Department, dealing with these prob- 
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lems, for reasons unknown to the Voice of America, is so heavy and 
so weighted that this matter is delayed, that is not peculiar or unusual 
to this program, or any other, is it / 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Or any other department of Government, as far as you 
know? 

Mr. Barretr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not say there is not dereliction; I do not say there 
is not negligence; I do not say there is not following through; but I 
am trying to place the responsibility, and since you are the defendants 
right now, I want to know if you are it. You say that you are not. 
Is that right? Iam speaking of your shop. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, except at the point that I mentioned. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the exception as well as you do. Iam not talk- 
ing about that. 

Now that satisfies me entirely as to what I consider the second ma- 
terial criticism in the one-third of this information investigation that 
I consider critical. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT FAILURE 


The third is this: Failure to properly recruit, failure to recruit in 
time, failure to take advantage of every possibility or potential to get 
employees for the domestic service. Washington, New York, and the 
Foreign Service. 

Now you were authorized because of the tears you wept on our col- 
lective shoulders last year, and because we have been sold a package 
on the Voice of America long before you people got on the job, that 
this was important, essential, and necessary for the best interests of 
the Government. This committee thought so. They led the fight on 
this, when it was tough, to the full committee and the floor. And the 
chairman of this committee was your mouthpiece at a time when it 
was not very popular to be a mouthpiece for the Voice of America. 
So we went to bat and so many employees were authorized by this 
Congress, and it was like getting blood, sweat, and tears out of a stone. 
Now you got them. You are back a year later and they are not on the 
payroll. Why not? If they were so important and so necessary and 
if you were so hot and so good, and this whole thing had to be done, 
and the world was on the brink of chaos and disaster if you did not 
get them, why did you not get them ? 

Mr. Huuren. I can only say that we had to get good personnel, not 
“just” personnel. We could have picked a lot of people off the civil- 
service register who had no qualifications and gotten them on a little 
faster. 

Mr. Froop. Let me divide that. You are a very clever witness. 
You realize in a kind of program you must conduct you have two 
groups of employees—low-level employees who do the purely mechani- 
val and mass-production work that does not call for any skilled 
qualities, and then high-level employees. 

Let us talk first about the low-level bracket, the low CAF’s, the 
typists, stenographers, clerks, messengers. You told us that you had 
to have the following numbers. You said, “I have to have so many 
clerks, typists, messengers, cats, and dogs.” Why do you not have 
them ¢ 





Mr. Barretr. May I refer to Mr. Hulten? 

Mr. Huuren. On August 11, before this appropriation was ap- 
proved, which was on September 27, in anticipation of favorable 
action and in recognition of the need, I authorized my Division to 
indicate 25 percent of the highest priority jobs and an additional 
25 percent of the second priority jobs which we started to recruit 
immediately. 

Mr. FiLoop. What do you meay by “started to recruit immediately”? 
How did you May ? “How did you start? Who did it? 

Mr. Huuren. It was done by our own people who had contacts in 
all of the industries involved, and by the excellent work done by Mr. 
Humelsine’s personnel office, who has put a special recruiting crew on 
the road. 

Mr. Frioop. And you were working on this thing before you were 
authorized to get them? 

Mr. Huuten. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. Did you delay in your recruiting program at any time, 
or did you, as a matter of fact, jump the gun and take a chance and 
start a little early / 

Mr. Huuren. We jumped the gun and took a chance a month and 
16 days before the program was signed. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that an unusual Government personnel technique 
under the circumstances ? 

Mr. Herren. Our necks were way out. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not an answer to my question. Is it an unusual 
practice to have that done—anticipating favorable action / 

Mr. Huvren. Very unusual. 

Mr. Foon. You never heard of personnel people doing that before / 

Mr. Hutren. Not to the extent that they did it for us; no, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did they do it for you—because the program was 
hot ? 

Mr. Huvren. Because it had high priority in the Department and 
because we had to get this thing done if at all possible. 

Mr. Foon. At this point, how long have you been with the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Huuron. Six years. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Barrett, how long have you been with the De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Barretr. One year. 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Humelsine? 

Mr. Humetstne. Five years. 


STATE DEPARTMENT ATTITUDE TOWARD THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Fioop. What is the attitude of the high level, as far as you 
know, from the Secretary of State on down, with regard to this in- 
formation program, particularly the Voice of America program. Do 
you belong in the State Department now? Are you still stepchildren ‘ 
Do you eet cooperation or do you still have to sit back in the corner 
and wish that you were not there ? 

Mr. Barrett. They attach the highest importance to it. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have they attached that i importance to it ? 

Mr. Barrer. Since I have been there. 
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Mr. FLoop. How long have you been there? 

Mr. Barretr. Since February 16, and it has become of increasing 
importance ever since that time. 

Mr. Froop. Can you agree with that, Humelsine—for 5 years? 

Mr. Hume sine. I can go back farther than Mr. Barrett. 

Mr. Fioop. But you are not going to make the same statement 
he made? 

Mr. Humetstne. I think over the past several years, after Mr. Allen 
left there, and with the job that George Allen did, he helped to pull 
the program up in the Department more than any single thing— 
largely Coens he was a Foreign Service officer and knew the people 
and had been in the Department. Since that time, I think, there has 
been excellent cooperation. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me tell you it is my opinion, and it is the opinion 
around here generally, that the Voice of America and the informa- 
tion program were looked upon as a stepchild by the highest levels of 
the State Department until you recently began to do a Cinderella act. 
They would not have any partof you. You were a necessary evil, and 
that is about as far as you got, and it has only been of late, within the 
last couple of years, largely because of the insistence and the attitude 
taken by this committee, that you have been accepted by the boys down 
there and belong. 

Mr. Humetsine. There has been a tremendous change in the last 
couple of years since George Allen has been there. Since then there 
has been a tremendous change in the appreciation and understanding 
of how this program fits in with our total foreign policy. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you should know that in some place in this report 
there is a sentence that describes this situation. It is not as blunt as 
what I have said, but they bumped into this thing’s history. They 
state in the report somewhere that the situation has been changed 
and you are now blood brothers of the organization down there. We 
thought for a long time that was a serious problem for the success of 
this program. ; 

Mr. Humetstne. It was serious, but it has been largely eliminated. 


EFFECT OF CRITICISM ON PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 


Mr. Fioop. Do you have any trouble in recruiting people for your 
program at any level, high or those low categories? Do you have any 
trouble getting people for the domestic service or for overseas service 
because of the criticism under which the Department of State has been 
laboring within the last year? 

Mr. Barrer. No doubt we did. I know of several high-level peo- 
ple who were considering coming to the State Department who said 
to me frankly 

Mr. Frioop. That they were afraid to get mixed up with a lot of 
red pansies in the State Department and they wanted to work some 
place else ? 

Mr. Barrerr. They had doubts, from their own selfish standpoint, 
about coming in to a department that was being so roundly criticized, 
whether justly or not. 

Mr. Fioop. I understand that very well, indeed. 
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EFFECT OF WAR SCARES 


Was it at any time brought to your attention, indirectly or directly, 
through the recruiting services that one of the reasons you did not ° 
get first-class personnel of low or high category for the Foreign 
Service was because of the war scare in both theaters of opera- 
tion—the Pacific and Europe? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes; particularly overseas. 

Mr. Fioop. They did not want to be hooked up with an overseas 
service or that part of the information program which had to do with 
overseas work because of the war scare in those areas? 

Mr. Huuren. Particularly for the areas where we were recruiting 
most of our people. 

Mr. Fioop. A very intelligent reason for not wanting to go. 

“Mr. Barrerr. That was particularly true of people with families. 


RADIO RECEIVERS 


Mr. Fioop. I find only,one more bad thing, and that is this ridicu- 
lous thing about radio, if it is ridiculous. At this point I think it is. 
I would like to find out for my satisfaction whether it is or not. That 
is the fourth major criticism that I find in the investigator’s report. 
The rest of it, I think, is very much in your favor, the other three- 
fourths. This is entirely administrative. There must be an admin- 
istrative defect some place that prosveed that radio situation. I 
want to find out what it is and where the responsibility is and who 
messed up the radio business. 

Mr. Roonrty. The committee will now stand adjourned until 10 
o'clock tomorrow morning. 


Fripay, Marcu 9, 1951. 


Mr. Rooney. The committee will please be in order. At the close 


of the hearing on yesterday the questioning was with Mr. Flood, who 
will now proceed. 


RESURVEY OF INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT 


Mr. Froop. In the additional time that I had last night to give 
to this report, I merely reaffirmed my original conclusion that, in view 
of the magnitude of this undertaking, Mr. Barrett, both in dollars and 
programing, so far as this report is concerned, the mountain has 
labored and brought forth a mouse. 

I have checked this building report again. I recall the testimony 
given by you, Mr. Hulten, in both examinations and, on the first point 
of criticism, I cannot find a scintilla of evidence that the Voice of 
America or its personnel are responsible. But I went down to the 
criticism on the office level which was, in my judgment, the chief 
criticism in the report on the administrative section, made by the 
supposed specialists in administration; and I find, as opposed to the 
statement in this report read into the record, criticizing the office level 
section, that there is the testimony presented by Mr. Hulten on the 
report said to be filed by specialists in management consultation, that 
states flatly the contrary, that it is necessary to have the office level. 
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Then I went down through the entire report, and I can find no 
criticism in it whatsoever of the office of the Assistant Secretary, Mr. 
Barrett. And I find no criticism whatsoever, even one word, of the 
office of Mr. Hulten, General Manager, or of Mr. Hulten. 

Then I went on to that section which had to do with the coordina- 
tion, or the supposed lack of coordination, upon which three or four 
pages were spent, as between the different sections working in New 
York and Washington. And I find there that the only section in 
which there was any criticism whatsoever was directed against the 
Motion Picture Section. I find, as a matter of fact, the criticism had 
nothing to do with the Motion Picture Section, or the Chief of the 
Section, of the Voice of America, whatsoever, but dealt entirely with 
the State Department functionary who was supposed to do that work, 
not your shop. 

Then I went down to the next criticism, which was failure of ad- 
ministrative practices in the Voice of America shop in New York. I 
find that it had nothing to do with the Voice of America or its person- 
nel; that it was the NAO office of the State Department that was 
derelict, not the Voice of America personnel whatsoever. Whether 
that was a meritorious criticism we are not discussing at this time. 
IT am aware of the testimony of Mr. Humelsine; and I have a much 
higher regard for Mr. Humelsine as an administrator than I do of 
two investigators whom I know nothing about. And, as far as sub- 
stituting their opinion on what is being done by the State Department 
in its New York office for his, I cannot possibly do that. I find their 
conclusions vis-i-vis Mr. Humelsine’s statements on the NAO office of 
the State Department in New York not intelligent at all, but merely 
opinionated. 

The sixth criticism I find—and this is a clear case of belaboring the 
subject and looking for a whipping boy. You have committed the 
heinous offense, Mr. Hulten, and the flagrant violation of all adminis- 
trative practice, mind you, of not having any narrative reports. There 
you are. The whole program will fall. 

The seventh point was the question of personnel. It was developed, 
I believe, at some length and there is no sense in my examining you 
further on the question of personnel. 

There is evidence in two cases in the report where you might be 
charged with dereliction, first by delaying sending your recruiting 
teams into the field, as set forth in the report, by date; and, secondly, 
in perhaps failing to pursue more diligently, because of the emer- 
gency character of your program—and according to your statements 
it was an emergency—in failing to push out or build a fire under your 
investigative sections in order to get out your personnel-security 
checks. If that is treason, somebody make the most of it. 

There were two criticisms in the entire report having to do with 
the Italian quality content of your projected program in propaganda. 
The first was the Italian case developed in the direct examination 
originally; that the stressing of the United Nations in the Italian 
propaganda program was highly to be criticized. Any schoolboy who 
by this time does not know that the Italians were sponsored in the 
United Nations by the United States—and everybody knows it, inelud- 
ing the Italians—certainly cannot qualify as an authority on this 
problem. 





The Korean picture we have developed at some length, and I can- 
not find a better example of these investigators having not the re- 
motest idea of the qualitative part of your program when they men- 
tioned that picture. 

Finally, on the failure of you, Mr. Hulten, I have two more state- 
ments that I want to examine you on and one I consider to be, if true, 
a major dereliction. So far, I cannot find anything up to this point 
where this record establishes as a fact the responsibility of these 
charges in the Voice of America. It may be someplace, but I cannot 
find it on your back, anywhere. That is this: I find in this report, 
Mr. Hulten, where you, in the construction program, asked for a re- 
port. You directed somebody to give a progress or a field report. 
And again you are guilty of the most heinous dereliction in bureauc- 
racy: You changed your mind. You were a fool. You violated the 
rule. You assaulted the sacred cow. When you sent out an order, 
right or wrong, error or no error, you did not follow it through and 
insist that the report be executed. That is very bad in this business, 
apparently. 

RADIO-RECELVER PROJECT 


Now I come to this question of radios, and I am going through the 
report on the question of the radio-receiver project, under the caption 
“Special projects.” 

At this point I must confess that I am confused both by the report 
and by the testimony given by both of you gentlemen yesterday. I 
cannot make head or tail out of it yet. All I know is that you came 
in here and told us that this was vital, essential, and material. We 


believed you. TI still believe you. 

You told us you needed $3,000,000. You needed 200,000 radio re- 
ceivers and they were going to cost us $15 each. As a matter of fact, 
there was even some parenthetical comment, I believe off the record, 


about $5 or $7.50. 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET REDUCTION 


Now, something was made here of the fact that there was a cut in 
the budget; that we allowed you $3,000,000. I now read from the 
report on page 41—the investigator’s report—as follows: 

Due to an over-all reduction made by the Bureau of the Budget without iden- 
tifying the specific projects affected by such reduction, it was determined by 
USIE that on a strict apportionment basis a total of $2,694,000 was available to 
finance the receiver project. Added to this amount was a total of $166,000 for 
transportation of the receivers. 

Is that soasa fact? Was such a cut made? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir; there was. 

Mr. Fioop. Who made it? Under what circumstances was it made? 

Mr. Hurren. It was made at the time that we presented our pro- 
gram to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Froop. Is that what we know here on the Hill, generally 
speaking, as an over-all, across-the-board cut, as a result of direc- 
tives from a higher echelon, across the whole budget, the face of it ? 

Mr. Houtren. In this particular case, sir, they put into our 
budget - 


Mr. Froop. “They”? 
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Mr. Huvren. The Bureau of the Budget put into our estimate, at 
the end of the hearing, specifically this money in foreign currencies 
for this purpose. 

Mr. Froop. Never mind the foreign currencies now. You have a 
budget of $3,000,000 to buy radios. 

Mr. Hutren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Later on a directive was issued and an over-all reduc- 
tion was ordered by the Bureau of the Budget, according to the in- 
vestigators’ report. And it was very properly apportioned among 
items in the Department, is that right ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And one of the items which represented your share of 
the cut under the directive of the Bureau of the Budget was this one ‘ 

Mr: Hutren. That is quite right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. So, there was a cut here? 

Mr. Hutren. Indeed, yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. From $3,000,000 down to $2,694,000; is that right? 

Mr. Huwren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Foon. I find the statement here that in the hearings—and by 
“here” I mean in the investigator’s report—that assurances were 
made by USIE that the receivers would be delivered in about 3 
months, at the rate of 20,000 a month. Where are the receivers? 
Were they delivered at the rate of 20,000 a month? Were any deliv- 
ered by Thanksgiving Day of last year, 3 or 4 months after the hear- 
ings? Were any delivered? The answer is “no”? 

Mr. Huuren. The answer is “no.” 

Mr. Fioop. Why weren't they / 

Mr. Hutren. In the first place, it took a good deal of time to de- 
velop the kind of receiver that we felt was necessary for the purpose 
that we wanted to use them for. In the second place, as I testified 
yesterday, Mr. Flood 

Mr. Fioop. Who developed this program, so far as the nature, kind, 
and quality of receivers were concerned—you people / 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, indeed; our engineering staff. 

Mr. Fioop. Were they working on it immediately ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. They had been working on it for some time before 
the hearings and continuously thereafter. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any records in any place in your techni- 
cal shop which will show that those experiments or eXaminations 
were being conducted by your people for this purpose / 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Can anybody say so 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. If anybody inquires. can you produce that evidence ¢ 

Mr. Huvren. Indeed we can. Mr. Herrick will be here to testify 
and can give you the full story. 

Mr. Fioop. So that now you have completed your difficult experi- 
ments on the nature, type, and kind of receivers. Now what happens? 
How long did that take after the 1st of August 1950—about? I am 
not precisionist on dates and details. I want to know what the story 
is. What happened? 

Mr. Huuren. I believe, sir, that we completed two things. 

Mr. Froop. Don’t you know ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Then say so. 

Mr. Hutren. By the latter part of December, a satisfactory proto 
type had been developed. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that? 

Mr. Huuren. The model of the type of thing we wanted. And also 
it had been determined that we could buy these things out of certain 
currencies. 

Mr. Fioop. When was that fact determined, what month? 

Mr. Huuren. About the middle of December. 

Mr. Fioop. About the middle of December ? 

Mr. Hvutren. That is right. 


DETERMINATION OF TYPE OF RECEIVER 


Mr. Froop. You finally determined, about the middle of December, 
the type, nature, and kind of instrument that you were going to use; is 
that right ? 

Mr. Hvurren. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. Now, what is the matter with the money? You had 
$2,694,000 according to the budget. How does that operate with ref- 
erence to the funds first appropriated by the committee? And sec- 
ondly, we saddled you with the mandate to make use of counterpart 
funds. Now, that was done by the direction of this subcommittee; 
is that right ¢ 

Mr. Huvren. That is right. 

Mr. Frioop. You did not think that up; we did. What happened 
to the counterpart funds¢ Where were they? What was the nature 
ofthem? What was the quantity of them? What happened that you 
could not exercise your right to use them ? 

Mr. Hutren. We found that instead of having an unlimited supply 
of counterpart funds of all kinds, it turned out that the only type 
of currencies available to us were German, Dutch, and French 
currencies. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened to the others? 

Mr. Hvuuren. The others were required to be used for strategic 
stockpiling by the ECA under their basic law, and the stockpiling 
greatly increased after the Korean War. 

Mr. Fioop. What was the date of the Korean hostility? At what 
point did it begin ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. It began in June. But the stockpiling program was 
not developed until a few months later. 

Mr. Froop. That is right. Now you say to us that the ECA found, 
through no fault of theirs, that the stockpiling program had 
accelerated as a result of the activities in Korea? 

Mr. Huuren. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. That was the thing over which you had no jurisdiction 
and no control; is that right ? 

Mr. Hutren. That is a matter of law, sir. 

Mr. Froop. So, if the quality and the quantity of the counterpart 
funds in the areas in which you could use them for this program of 
radio sets were affected, injured, or minimized in any way, it was not 
vour fault, was it ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. I cannot see how it could be. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, was it or wasn’t it? 
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Mr. Hurren. It was not. 

Mr. Fioop. Now we have the money and we have the use of the 
funds. You have not got the necessary counterpart funds yet. What 
did you do? Or why didn’t you do anything ? 

Mr. Huuren. On December 28, we issued 

Mr. Fioop. What year ? 

Mr. Huuren. Of last year. We issued to all firms who might be 
interested in bidding: 

Mr. Froop. Is that about 2 weeks after the type of instrument that 
you were going to use had finally been determined upon, you issued 
your bids—within 2 weeks, is that right ? 


INVITATIONS TO BID 


Mr. Huuren. Then we issued our specifications for bids; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Within that time, approximately 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You issued your specific ations to bid; to whom ? 

Mr. Huren. To all American companies who could supply this 
out of foreign currencies. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, what happened ? 

Mr. Hutren. We specified that the bids were returnable to us on 
February 28, because—— 

Mr. Fioop. is that a normal period under our processes of admin- 
istration in Government for the reception of such kind of bids and 
the setting of terminal dates? 

Mr. Hutren. Where development is necessary and where you have 
got to negotiate with foreign companies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Then there is nothing unusual, extraordinary, or dila- 
tory about it ? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. As a matter of fact, I believe there was one 
firm—I think it was General Electric—but one major company that 

said that they could not complete their bid and get it to us in the 
time specified and so we extended the time for all bids until March 
15. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know the name of that company ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. I believe it was General Electric, but I would have 
to check. 

Mr. Froop. Why did you extend the bids for everybody just be- 
‘ause one outfit could not come in in time? What difference does it 
make / 

Mr. Huuren. We checked with the other companies and they felt 
that they would profit from an extension of time. 

Mr. FrLoop. Do you have records that will show those facts? 

Mr. Hutren. Indeed we have. 

Mr. Fioop. So you extended the time; how long? 

Mr. Hutren. For 15 days, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Then what happened / 

Mr. Hutren. They are not back yet, sir. 

Mr. Froop. And is that the radio story ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. That is the radio story. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is why you have not got the sets? 

Mr. Houtren. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. Are you aware of anything, Mr. Barrett, or you, Mr. 
Hulten, under the circumstances which developed and over which you 
had no control subsequent to August 1, 1950, to indicate that these 
radios at that price for the kind of instrument you wanted could have 
been purchased or produced by anybody here or any place else ? 

Mr. Huuren. I am sure we could have had some faster movement if 
we put the entire $2.5 million into dollars. But if we were to have 
to spend foreign currencies, as we had to under the terms of appro- 
priation, I do not know of anything that could have been done to 
speed it up. 

Mr. Fioop. And the reason you could not use the dollars was be- 
‘ause this subcommittee told you that you had to use counterpart 
funds? 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Huuren. We had to use $15 million of counterpart funds. 

Mr. Fioop. And because of the fluctuations in counterpart funds 
and their unavailability, through no fault of yours, you could not 
use them; is that right? 

Mr. Huuren. We could not have them available to us. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is not your fault? 

Mr. Hutren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When at the earliest possible moment are we going to 
get any radios for this program, of any type, of any kind, for any 


purpose, under the appropriation as it was earmarked for you? 
Mr. Hutren. We have ordered for two high-priority areas, Korea 
and Indochina, from a London supplier, 2,750 all-wave, AC-DC 


battery portable radios, with extra batteries. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you using dollars on this British purchase / 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Were you using counterpart British-blocked currency / 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. It was being financed with French francs. 

Mr. Froop, But you are using counterpart funds? 

Mr. Huvren. Indeed we are. 

Mr. Fioop. And the British are agreeing to the use of these trans- 
ferred francs? 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. In London ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Why did you go to London for the purpose of making 
this radio contract ? 

Mr. Hutren. Because it was a model which we felt was satisfactory 
and which we could get as fast as possible for the areas of Korea and 
Indochina. 

Mr. Fioop. Plus the additional fact that you wanted to use counter- 
part funds outside of sterling and the British would take francs, is 
that it ? 

Mr. Hurren. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. How many American radio manufacturers can you find 
who would take blocked currencies, or French francs, in New York, 
to do this job, for one set? 

Mr. Huuren. I believe that there are perhaps as many as a half a 
dozen companies who have foreign affiliates who will bid, but until the 
bids are in, there is no way of answering that question precisely. 
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Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Flood—— 

Mr. Fioop. Did you want to say something, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrett. There is something to add to what Mr. Hulten said. 

Mr. Froop. It had better be good, because he made a pretty flat 
statement. Do you want to gild the lily? 

Mr. Barretr.. No, sir; it should be pointed out, though, that in 
August, after these hearings, public attention was drawn to a new 
project or a new idea for very small radios put forward by RCA 
through General Sarnoff. Asa result of thorough exploration of that, 
a contract was made for research to produce a very small hearing-aid 
type of receiver which, for obvious reasons, would be much more useful 
in this program in a great many ways. Three types are being explored 
under this contract; a short-wave tube-powered, a medium-wave 
receiver and a medium wave crystal receiver. It should be noted that 
the Department plans to coordinate its receiver program with its 
development of facilities in programing as we go along. 

Mr. Frioop. What has that got to do with what I am talking about, 
Mr. Barrett ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I thought you would want to know what additional 
projects had been undertaken. This was a $29,000 development proj- 
ect. I am sorry to have interrupted, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is all right. My chief concern is this. We asked 
you to get radios. We gave you the dough. No radios. Why not? 
That is what I want to know. Now I have found out. And that com- 
pletely punctures this other felony that you fellows have been per- 
mitting as administrators. You know, in these investigations, when 
you send investigators out, if they do not come back with a couple 


of scalps, they are bad investigators. 


ENGLISH VOLUMES IN LIBRARIES 


The next thing I have to inquire about is this matter of the libraries 
and the existence in these libraries of mostly English volumes and the 
fact that there are not enough translations. Now, does not this come 
down to a question, as I understand it, where you have not got the 
money, and whether you are going to translate at the cost of $1,500 to 
$3,000 per translation scientific, educational, and essential documents 
and treatises and textbooks of that nature; or are you going to trans- 
late novels for the satisfaction of the viscera of those who read them, 
of allages? Is that the problem ? 

With the money that you have, which is the most important for 
what you are trying to do and what I think we are trying to do? 
What is first when you have not got the dollars with which to do it all ? 

Mr. Barrerr. The most important, in our opinion, is in between 
those two. The highly technical books can be read usually by the ex- 
perts, because many of them know English. It is the popular anti- 
Communist books, the popular books about America and what we are 
fighting for and what we are standing for, the book that is not a novel, 
but that will nave wide appeal and should influence a large number 
of readers. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt in your mind 1f you had unlimited 
funds, that it would be a good idea to translate every book that you 
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have selected and found proper and would place in every library. 
You would like to translate those, I suppose, into the language of every 
country where we have libraries, in order to do a perfect program ? 

Mr. Barrett. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Fioop. But you have not got the dough for that. 

Mr. Barrerr. Not that kind of money. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are not going to get it. 

Mr. Barrerr. Not that kind. 


. 


RADIO PROGRAM DELAY 


Mr. Foon. In parenthesis, with reference to that radio program in 
this report, I find out that certain sections of the State Department as 
distinct from the information program and the Voice of America were 
also concerned with the ratification or approval of some phase of the 
procedure even on that matter; is not that correct / 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. At some place in the report—I cannot find it just at the 
moment and I do not want to take time to look for it, but I want you 
to know that in this report there is such a statement, that you are not 
responsible in Information for the delay in the radio program, insofar 
as the approval and the clearance of certain of those bids are concerned. 
It is in here and if you want to find it or somebody does, we can 
read it. 

Mr. Hutren. They are responsible for procurement as such and for 
the letting of bids. 

Mr. Fioop. Whatever it is, it is in there and the investigators say so. 

Mr. Hutren. That is right, sir. 


DIRECTIVE OF THE NATIONAL SECURITY COUNCIL 


Mr. Froop. It was read into the record. And this report of the 
investigators includes language which, in my judgment is very clear 
and which, in my judgment, exonerates your program entirely from 
anything that has to do with the acceleration at the direction or order 
of the National Security Resources Board of the construction program, 
because of developments in the Far East. I read the report on that 
and I can find nothing in there which infers or suggests, or uses 
innuendo even, that you were derelict or negligent in your construc- 
tion program. I find simply that because of developments in the Far 
East, the National Security Resources Board felt that your target 
date should be accelerated in your construction program and they 
suggested that you do it. And you have advanced it; is that the 
fact ¢ 

Mr. Barretr. Yes. It isthe National Security Council. 

Mr. Fioop. And that is what this investigator’s report says, as I 
read it. The report says that. And I cannot see any way by which 
this action of the National Security Council with reference to accelera- 
tion of the construction program can be tortured into any kind of re- 
flection upon you; quite the contrary. 

Mr. Barrerr. There was no criticism made by the 
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STATUS OF SIX CONSTRUCTION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fioop. It merely states the fact and nothing else. Now, Mr. 
Hulten, what is the status of the six construction programs authorized 
by this subcommittee and the Congress in the 1950 appropriation bill? 
Take the six of them one at a time, without making a speech about 
each one and tell us what is the status of the matter, if you know, and 
also how do you know, from what records or reports do you get your 
information? Did you dream it up or can you show me something? 

Mr. Hutren. We have a complete financial report of each project. 

Mr. Fioop. Where did you get it ? 

Mr. Huuren. We got it from the Facilities Branch of the Inter- 
national Broadcasting Division. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that in your shop? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. How often are these reports filed ? 

Mr. Huxren. Financial reports are filed pursuant to my order each 
month. 

Mr. Froop. Is that SOP in your outfit? 

Mr. Hutren. This is done each month; yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Has it been so done? 

Mr. Huuren. It has been so done. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not something that you thought up or put in 
since this investigation was made, is it? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Go ahead; what happened ? 

Mr. Hutren. In phase A, as the chairman suggested in his original 
questioning, the antijamming equipment which was proposed 2 years 
ago proved to be impractical for our purposes. 

Mr. Froop. Who decided that? 

Mr. Hutren. The engineers. 

Mr. FLoop. What engineers ? 

Mr. Houren. The engineers and the political people. 

Mr. F.Loop. Whose engineers ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. Our engineers, in radio. 

Mr. FxLoop. You mean Voice of America engineers ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes, sir; in consultation with the military and others. 

Mr. Fioop. So they decided what ? 

Mr. Huuren. They decided that they would turn the money into 
studio construction, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they the people who, in your opinion, had the right 
to determine that fact ? 

Mr. Hunren. They are the only persons who can determine it, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know of any reason why, as a perfect adminis- 
trator, sans peur et sans raproche, you would come up to the Congress 
or anybody else under the circumstances to get authority, approval, 
permission, to do such a technical transition of any kind ¢ 


TRANSFERS BETWEEN PROGRAMS 


Mr. Huuren. This matter was reported to this committee at the time 
of our supplemental last fall, such a transfer, in the first place. In 
the second place, the general construction of studios, and so forth, had 
been discussed with this committee and the transfer of funds, in the 
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facilities program, from one thing which had been approved to an- 
other thing which had been approved was, in my judgment, perfectly 
within our discretion. 

Mr. Froop. Then this transfer with reference to the elimination of 
the antijamming facility and the utilization of those funds for the 
broadcasting facility in New York, for the establishment of a new 
studio, in your judgment, with the advice and consent of the Defense 
people and the political people in the State Department, and your 
technicians, was a proper exercise of your administrative discretion ¢ 
Is that what you are saying ? 

Mr. Huuren. That is exactly what I am saying, sir. The second 
project was the installation of several—as a matter of fact 10—short- 
wave transmitters. 

Mr. Froop. Is that project No. 2? 

Mr. Huvren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. Project No. 2 is composed of 10 items; is that it? 

Mr. Huvren. Ten items. Four of those 

Mr. Fioop. What is the nature of the items? Are they all the same 
kind ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. They are 10, 35-kilowatt short-wave transmitters. 
The locations of them I would like off the record. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not inteyested in that. What happened? 

Mr. Huvren. Four of those at one point are completed and operat- 
ing and four more, to be located at another point, are in the process 
of construction. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the condition of progress? 

Mr. Huuren. This particular project we would regard as 50 percent 
completed. 

Mr. FiLoop. How do you know ? 

Mr. Hutren. Both by the obligations which have been made against, 
the funds and by the reports in terms of what we are doing in each 
place. 

Mr. Fioop. You have reports from the field ? 

Mr. Hutren. We have reports from the field and from here. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they regular reports? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. By the way, do you happen to have an old, second-hand 
narrative report, in the course of this construction program, tucked 
away some place? 

Mr. Huvren. Narrative and graphic, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Oral and written? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes, sir: indeed. 

Mr. Froop. The only thing you have not got are carrier pigeons, 
I guess, is that it? All right, what is the third step? First, you are 
missing 2 out of the 10 in the second project. You had 4 finished 
and 4 are a little over 50 percent finished. What about the other 2? 

Mr. Huuren. Two are to be located at a site in the Pacific, and we 
are negotiating with the Army on that because of the security involved. 

Mr. Frioop. And the delay in connection with the final two, in 
project No. 2, is because of negotiations being carried on and because 
it involves security ? 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop, And anyhow you are ready to proceed; is that right? 
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Mr. Huuren. We have the transmitters, we have the sites selected, 
and it is a question of getting the military to agree to our establishing 
it at the most advantageous point that we thought we would put 
them in. 

Mr. .Fioop. Do you know of any way how anybody could have ac- 
celerated point 2 of this program of six any better than you and your 
technical people did under the circumstances ¢ 

Mr. Huvren. We have had two, a lawyer and a technician, two 
people with—— 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care who you had. What is the answer? 

Mr. Hutren. The answer is no. We have continuously worked 
at it. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the third project ? 

Mr. Huuren. The third project is the purchase and installation of 
an additional 150-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter in Munich. That 
is 100 percent completed and has been on the air for several months. 

Mr. Frioop. What is the fourth? 

Mr. Huuren. The fourth is the construction of certain new types 
of antennas to be used in connection with our United States trans- 
mitters, to make them more high powered and more directional. This 
ran into certain design and other problems and is 25 percent complete 
at this time. 

DETERMINATION OF DESIGN, PLACE, AND TIMING 


Mr. Fioop. Who determines whether or not a design is to be used 
at a particular place, at a particular time, for a specific job? 

Mr. Huvren. Our engineers, in final essence, but we have worked 
with MIT and other top technicians to determine which is the best 
type of equipment to use. 

Mr. Frioop. In other words, your purpose and object in properly 
administering your program with your scientific payrollers as well as 
consultants outside of the State Department is to have a good job 
done, more than just having it done at half past nine some budget 
morning; is that it? 

SPEED OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Huuren. That is quite right. There is no use of putting up 
obsolete equipment at this time. 7 

Mr. Fioop. You are not trying to prove how fast you can do this 
program, I hope, are you ? 

Mr. Hutren. We would like to do it fast, but we would like to do 
it well at the same time. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the next one? 

Mr. Hutren. The next one is located at a spot which we designate as 
Maple, which is another 150-kilowatt medium-wave transmitter. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter with that? 

Mr. Houren. That is 35 percent completed. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you know? 

Mr. Hvutren. Again it is reported here. 

Mr. Froop. Reported by whom? 

Mr. Hutren. First of all, by my fiscal office who follow the obliga- 
tions against certain allotments. 
Mr. Fioop. Do you have reports from the field on Maple? 
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Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. That is a part of the negotiating team that 
we have had out, in terms of 

Mr. Fioop. Are these reports consistent with the nature and pattern 
of administrative reports in your shop on these construction projects ¢ 

Mr. Hvutren. The reports are not only consistent with that, but 
with an approved all-over program by this committee. 

Mr. Fioop. Do your technical, scientific, and financial people say 
that they are satisfied with the quality, nature, and quantity of the 
reports that vou get from the field on these projects ¢ 

Mr. Huturen. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All right, what is the next one? 

Mr. Huuren. The next one is the construction of a very high- 
powered 1,000,000-watt medium-wave transmitter, which was only ap- 
propriated for partly under the 1950 funds. 

Mr. Frioop. How much of a part, what percentage ? 

Mr. Barrett. $937,664; and of the 1951 funds there was $4,861,700. 

Mr. Huuren. The original proposal, I believe, was for almost all 
of the project. The difficulty was that in the intervening period, the 
cost of equipment and other things has gone up so greatly that it was 
included and approved as a part of the supplemental which we re- 
ceived here last fall. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have progress reports on that ? 

Mr. Hutren. Indeed we do, sir. 

Mr. F oop. Scientific and financial ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Are they in your files ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they consistent with everything you have told me 
in the last 5 minutes of the nature and kind of report that you get 
on this whole construction show ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Can anybody see them who has the authority to look 
at them ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know why anybody who had the authority to 
look at them, did not find out the fact ? 

Mr. Hutren. I am sorry, I cannot tell you why they did not. 





PERFORMANCE YARDSTICK 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Barrett, as a quod non authority, specialist in news- 
paper work, and in association with alleged personalities in the area 
of writing and reading, and doing scripts and books and scenarios, and 
specialists of the kind and nature and quality that we hope you have 
in this shop of yours, down through the years, do you know, from your 
experience, of any way by which you can put a yardstick or do loga- 
rithms on the quality of performance and the skill of performance 
of the kind of personnel that you are supposed to have? Have you 
ever found it out yet? 

Mr. Barrerr. In no operation I have been in have I seen a yardstick 
applied that would be satisfactory in this case. It is not like an indus- 
try producing physical goods. 

Mr. Fioop. This is not Willow Run turning out nuts and bolts? 

Mr. Barrer. This is not Willow Run. 
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Mr. Fioop. If someone in Washington finds out that you have vio- 
lated a sacred canon and you cannot tell this committee down to a 
decimal point the quantum of the skill of your performers, that makes 
you look very bad, do you not understand ¢ 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct. We do, of course, have regular re- 
ports from the man’s superior on his general performance, and that is 
done on every single individual in the program. 

Mr. Fxoop. I direct your attention now to your explanation to me of 
the use of counterpart funds and your inability to use them fully. Do 
you know of any reason why the information that you gave me, if it 
was true as a fact, could not have been acquired by these administrative 
experts who investigated this financial problem on radio and filed this 
report? Do you know why they could not find that out, or did not 
see it? Was it available? 

Mr. Huuren. It was available, and they were in New York, where 
most of it is available. 

Mr. Froop. It is not in the report. There is nothing in this report 
that indicates at all that they found it, looked for it, asked about it, 
or if it was there, found it, or even tried to. That is for your infor- 
mation. You tell me that it was available? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Froop. It is the crux of the whole transfer of funds problem. 

Mr. Hutren. I would think so, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you know ? 

Mr. Hutren. It would appear to be; yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the matter? Why are vou hedging? Is it or 
is it not? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. As far as I am concerned, that is the indictment, if I 
ever saw one, that ought to be quashed. 


OVER-ALL EFFECTIVENESS OF USIE ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Now I would like to direct your attention to a statement on page 2 
of this report—and I quote: 

The organizational structure of the USIE segment of the State Department 
has never been analyzed sufficiently long to permit an informed appraisal of its 
over-all effectiveness. 

Is it not a fact, Mr. Barrett, that this entire set-up has been put into 
execution as the result of the changes made in the State Department 
under the Hoover plan as recommended ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. And you are going, and have been since Mr. Peurifoy 
was there, through a complete reorganization ? 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. No one has suggested that this is stabilized. I hope 
you do not. 

Mr. Barrerr. I do not think it is stabilized. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not your case, is it? 

Mr. Barrerr. No,sir. I have naturally continuing appraisals made 
by administrative experts of our own. 
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Mr. Fioop. I would like to read from the investigator’s report again, 
page 4 thereof: 

It appears that the existing organizational structure stems largely from efforts 
to put into operation the recommendations of the Hoover Commission which 
strongly urged that a general manager be installed in order to relieve the Assist- 
ant Secretary for Public Affairs from the pressure of the countless operational 
details involved in the international information and educational exchange 
program, 

Do you construe that, Mr. Barrett, to be a mandate from the Con- 
gress to relieve you of an awareness of knowledge of great details, 
as far as this administrative program is concerned, and to direct 
yourself to generalities, as far as is reasonable ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Under the Hoover plan I am to concern myself with 
the broad direction and not with the administrative details. 

Mr. Fioop. I read again from page 4 of the investigator’s report 
with particular reference to that part of your administrative section 
which was criticized, known as the office level. 

There is some evidence that the “office” level of the organization resulted from 
the wording of Public Law 402, which directed the Department of State to 
establish— 

(1) An information service. 

(2) An educational exchange service. 

Some people in the Department consider this legislation practically a mandate 
from Congress to establish two distinct offices at that level of the organization. 

Is that so? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I agree with you. 

Mr. Barrerr. A study of the debates will indicate that it was 
practically a mandate. 

Mr. Fioop. And yet we had in 5 weeks two specialists who are 
going to change the entire concept of the whole thimg on, as far as I 
can find, no substantial evidence—especially when counteracted by 
management consultant experts who argue to the contrary. 

I see the International Press and Publications Division from this 
report is operating, and it describes, as you did, the nature and kinds 
of operations done in addition to the Wireless Bulletin. The report 
further says that the Photographic Branch is functioning. Is that 
correct / 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The report says: 

It operates a photographic library containing more than 1,000,000 pictures. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no doubt from this report that the International 
Motion Picture Division is well planned, well operated, insofar as the 
Information Service is concerned, and is doing a good job. Your only 
problem is with the State Department geographic policy people, so 
the report says. 

Mr. Barrerr. We have strengthened the personnel of that Division 
very substantially recently. 

Mr. Fioop. And I emphasize that the New York office is a produc- 
tion office solely and entirely. Policy administration and guidance 
comes from Washington ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 
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Mr. Fioop. I quote from the report, page 6, with reference to the 
International Motion Picture Division, IMP: 

The Washington office plans the films, gets advice and clearance from the 
Public Affairs officers and the geographic bureaus, coordinates the film program 
with other media, such as film strips, determines overseas requirements, and 
plans language and distribution patterns. 

With reference to the study of the office level of the organization, 
I read from page 6 of the report, as follows: 

As can be understood, many of those interviewed maintained that its existence 
was justified. ; 

With reference to coordination between New York and Washington, 
and with particular reference to the sections operating under the 
office level of the organization, from page 8 of the report I find this 
language : 

The problems of coordination incident to having operations split between 
Washington and New York appear to be different for each of the program media 
having major activities in each place. 

Without cluttering up the record, this report on pages 8 and 9 details 
the nature, kind, and type of media and why that differentiation is 
necessary and essential. 

From page 9 of the report, and with particular reference to the 
International Broadcasting Division—and I am directing attention 
to the question of liaison between New York and Washington—I find 
this language: 

Required daily policy questions are referred by telephone directly to the 
State Department proper and are not cleared through the General Manager. 


RELATIONSHIP WITH THE GEOGRAPHIC BUREAUS 


That was developed in the questioning. Do I understand from your 
testimony—and I am not sure about this and want to know—that you 
indicated, or do you now say that question is being examined as to its 
propriety and advisability, and it is conceivable as the result of such 
an investigation being conducted by your people that might be found 
to be desirable and made operational practice under certain conditions 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. The relationship of the Public Affairs Advisers 
in the various geographic bureaus is at the moment being reexamined. 
I may say on the record, though, the relationship between the policy 
people in Mr. Barrett's office and our policy people in New York is 
excellent. They are able to get an answer to a question, if something 
happens, and they are able to get it quickly. That is why I do not 
want it to go through my office where I could only act as a bottleneck. 

Mr. F oop. In other words, the suggestion made here, in your judg- 
ment, would only interfere with the expediting process, and merely 
be another bureaucratic piece of red tape for you to get rid of as a 
good administrator ? 

Mr. Hutren. I cannot believe that it would help anything. 


COORDINATION 
Mr. Fioop. With reference to the question of allocation of work, 


and the program and planing direction, I will read from the report 
on page 10, as follows: 


Most of the problems arising out of the separation of the parts of the Division 
are being solved. 
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-From page 10 of the report, with reference to the International 
Press and Publications Division, I read as follows: 
There appear to be no real problems of coordination. 


I read now from page 10 of the report under the caption “Con- 
clusions” with reference to this entire section, as follows: 

It appears to the staff— 
and that is the investigating staff— 
that, with the exception of the Broadcasting Division, coordination between New 
York and Washington activities is reasonably good. 

And you have just told me that you are even willing, and may 
deliberately separate the broadcasting division from that burden ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. It may interest you to know from page 12 of this re- 
port—and it will interest you particularly, Mr. Barrett—and this does 
not startle you but startles me—these investigators in this report 
actually suggest and criticize you for not having done this—you have 
not written any manuals, you have not set up any books of rules 
having to do with guidance and clearance in the realm of policy, po- 
litical policy, on this information. How do you like that? Is there 
any way that that could be done? 

Mr. Barretr. A rule book on guidance? 

Mr. Fioop, Do you know how you could wrap this up for some 
bureaucrat in a nice package, a pamphlet of 11 pages, setting out 
rules for political policy, clearance, and guidance on your programs 4 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir; and it should not be done. 

Mr. Ficop. Do you think that they could do it ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. No. 

Mr. Fioop. If they could, should it be done? 

Mr. Barrett. No; it should not in this case, sir. The procedures 
are generally clear, and the operators have regular documents of 
guidance, telling them what should be emphasized and what should 
not be emphasized. They also have basic guidance documents on our 
aims, objectives, themes, and tasks. 


LACK OF COOPERATION WITH DEPARTMENTAL SERVICE UNITS 


Mr. Fioop. Here is a quotation with reference to either a lack of 
coordination or a lack of cooperation, which appears on page 14 of the 
report. I quote: 

It is quite evident that attempts have been made to settle the problem of 
obtaining service from the Department’s service organization at such a low 
level that differences of opinion have not been resolved. With USIE attempting 
to expand almost a hundred percent in 1 year, there was bound to be some fric- 
tion between it and a service organization accustomed to Operating at a leisurely 
pace. 

_ That service organization is the State Department service organiza- 
tion, not yours; is that right / 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The chairman read into the record the balance of the 
sentences in that paragraph dealing with the same subject, so I will 
not repeat them. 
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PERSONAL RECRUITMENT 


With reference to your question of personnel to which five pages 
are devoted in this report—and I cannot find anywhere in the five 
pages where you are wrong except possibly in one place—the investi- 
gator states that with reference to dereliction and failure to properly 
recruit, or recruit in time, this language, and I quote from page 17 
of the report, as follows: 





The first aggressive steps to obtain personnel were taken in September 1950, 
when the Department sent out a recruiting team in an effort to obtain sten- 
ographers and clerks. 

Is that the first effort you made in the Department in September of 
1950 to send out recruiting teams for personnel? If so, why? 

Mr. Huuren. The appropriation for this matter was made on Sep- 
tember 24, 

Mr. Fioop. Even you could not jump the gun too much. 

Mr. Hutren. We made the allotments to the people and told them 
that they could put on their existing candidates. 

Mr. Froop. Did you make every reasonable and possible effort to 
get personnel after the appropriation ? 

Mr. Houren. The personnel office had to develop a procedure and 
had to organize those teams before it could send them out to the 
field. 

Mr. Fioop. The flat statement is made in this investigator’s report 
that with reference to overtime you let the personnel decide when 
they’ are going to work; that it is whim, fancy, and idea of their 
own, and nobody cares. Is that true or false? 

Mr. Hutren. That, sir, is completely false 

Mr. Fioop. That isenough. Do you want to make a speech about it ? 

Mr. Huuren. I would be glad to demonstrate where it is false. 

Mr. Fioop. How can you demonstrate something that is absolute? 
If it is false, it is false. 

On page 30 I quote the report as follows, with reference to recruit- 
ing personnel and delay in placing a greater number of new language 
programs on the Voice of America radio, the international branch: 





The principal reason advanced by officials of USIE for the delay in getting 
new language broadcasts on the air is the problem of finding qualified personnel. 
The qualifications for the head of a language unit require that such person be an 
American citizen who possesses a working knowledge of the economical condi- 
tions and the political ideology of the particular country in question. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Barrett. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a major problem ? 

Mr. Barrett. It is extremely major. 

Mr. Fioop. Has it been, and is it / 

Mr. Barrert. It is, and has been. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there anything you can do about it ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Work at the job; and we are making very marked 
progress. 

MEETING OF TARGET DATES AND SCHEDULE 


Mr. Froop. You told the chairman that you have added, or are in 
the process of adding, additional new language programs in accord- 
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ance with your target dates and schedules since this investigator’s re- 
port was actually made; is that correct / 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. With reference to the Press and Publications Division, 
from page 32 of the report I quote the following: 

The operations of this Division appear to be progressing in reasonable con- 
formance with its predetermined planning. 

Then they detail the accomplishments of that section. At no place 
do I find any criticism of any kind. 

The investigators conclude with this language on page 33: 

Available information indicates that as of December 31, 1950, the preparation 
of the material to be used in the various booklets and pamphlets had proceeded 
according to the planned schedule. 

With reference to pamphlets and leaflets, under the pamphlets and 
leaflets production center, page 34 of the report, I find this language: 

Production of pamphlets and leaflets by individual missions is reportedly 
ahead of schedule. 

Under the heading of magazines, page 34, I quote this language : 


In order to relieve the individual missions in regional centers of the tre- 
mendous amount of editing required for magazine content, plans are now being 
made for the Washington headquarters of the Publications Division to prepare 
80 percent of the copy which will be used in all magazines. 

With reference to the Division of Libraries and Institutes, I find 
on page 36 of the report this language: 

One of the most difficult problems encountered in connection with the program 
has been the lack of sufficient space to house the new centers and to enlarge or 
improve existing centers. While some space has been obtained in relocating 
existing centers during the past year and others are expected to move in the 
near future, efforts to find space in those areas where there is a serious housing 
shortage have thus far been unsuccessful. 

Under the American centers program, page 37 of the report, I find 
the following: 

Approximately two-thirds of materials provided in the 1951 budget have been 
purchased. 

With reference to the English teaching materials development and 
distribution program, at the bottom of page 37 I find this language: 

The Korean text, the preparation of which is being financed from 1950 funds, 
and the Spanish text, privately financed, are to be completed by June 1951. 
All 1950 funds have been obligated. 

With reference to the book exhibit activities I find this language 
on page 38 of the report : 

For the latter half of the fiscal year 1951, plans are being made to develop 
a collection of outstanding American books of the year for distribution of one 
set to each country in strategic and priority areas, 

With reference to the construction program and negotiation of 

contracts as opposed to the cost-plus-fixed-fee contract with foreign 
contractors, on page 46 of the report I find this language: 
_ The staff was advised that in connection with overseas construction it is 
impossible to obtain an enthusiastic response from contractors to do construction 
Work on a fixed price basis, and in order to meet the desired time schedule for 
completion, USIE’s efforts must be directed toward the engagement of qualitied 
contractors on a negotiated or C.P.F.F. contract basis. 
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Is that so? 

Mr. Hutren. That is so. 

Mr. Fioop. Is there any change in that activity in their state of 
mind ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. By no means. 

Mr. Froop. I would like to read the last paragraph of the entire 
report, page 48: 

MOST EFFECTIVE MEDIUM 


In addition to discussing the VOA operations with Radio-Free Europe officials, 
discussions were had in Paris with M. Calgelle, director of the French radio 
system, and in Rome with Sergio Pugliese, director of the Italian radio network. 
With each of these men an effort was made to explore the extent to which the 
VOA programs were actually being listened to by the public. Information was 
also sought as to whether or not the contents of the various programs were such 
as to have a substantial effect upon the sympathies of the listeners. The informa- 
tion obtained was that direct radio propaganda would be worse than useless 
for the peoples of Western Europe. These people, because of the war and the 
Hitler propaganda, are acutely sensitive to any “foreign” propaganda. Com- 
munist propaganda in Western Europe is disseminated through nationality 
groups within the countries themselves. The American propaganda, on the 
other hand, is disseminated by and large through sources openly identified as 
American. This places our propaganda at somewhat of a disadvantage. The 
individuals with whom this matter was discussed indicated that it was their 
opinion that excellent results thus far were being obtained from the Voice of 
America programs. They felt that these results were obtained because the 
programs had not been openly political or obviously of a propaganda nature. 
They indicated that it was their opinion that the best results insofar as the 
United States was concerned would be reached by continuing to use radio 
programs which sought to furnish information only. 


USE OF RED COMMUNISTIC TECHNIQUES OF PROPAGANDA 


I have one more concluding question, Mr. Barrett. 

From that last paragraph of the report of the investigators, in which 
they indicate that they have had considerable consultation with the 
authorities in this propaganda field in Europe, naming some of them, 
they say: 

Communist propaganda in Western Europe is disseminated through nationality 
groups within the countries themselves. 

Now, that is the Red system. That is the way the Communists 
operate. Anyone who thinks they are not operating well, effectively, 
has another think coming. 

Now, why do you not use some of the Red techniques?) Why do you 
not become the kind of propagandist they are? There is nothing 
wrong with using some of the enemy’s weapons if they are that good— 
and they are good. What are you doing, if you know what their 
methods are, to beg, borrow, or steal some of the Red communistic 
techniques of propaganda infiltration by the use of the nationality 
groups in Western Europe, or any place else? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, we recognize this problem. We are 
working on it in the following way: First, we are urging and assisting 
foreign nationality groups to disseminate strong shi Doenivanist lit- 
erature of their own and over their own names. I can give you some 
examples off the record. : 

Mr. Fioop. Never mind that. <All I want to know is, have you set 
out plans, and do you have in mind the same kind of techniques for 
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the use of local nationality groups in Western Europe for the same 
purposes and for the same goal—of infiltrating propaganda in West- 
ern Europe? Are you going to do that, and are you thinking about it ? 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS 


Mr. Barrerr. We are definitely thinking about it, and with the 
approval of the committee, we propose to do it a great deal more. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have enough money to do it 

Mr. Barrerr. No; we have not. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you asking for more ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you asking for any special funds for that purpose ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; we are. 

Mr. Fioop. Considerable ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will it take a lot of money ? 

Mr. Barrerr. It will take a lot of money, and, let me add, we are 
not proposing to to go into Communist techniques in the way of 
subversion, trickery, but we are proposing to give aid, encouragement, 
and assistance to like-minded groups, to see the world cause as we see it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all. 


FUNCTION OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE 


Mr. Presron. The line of questioning by Mr. Flood has suggested 
that this committee, through the use of investigators, is undertaking 
to persecute or crucify the USIE. I do not entertain any such idea. 
I think this committee would be derelict in its duty if it did not use 
every legitimate means of trying to determine to what extent the 
various agencies coming under its jurisdiction are operating success- 
fully. 

It is difficult enough, with all the tools we have, to arrive at intel- 
ligent conclusions about operations of the agencies. The medium of 
investigators provides the most effective way we can have an inside 
look at the various agencies, so, as one member of the committee, I 
want to say that I offer no apology for conducting investigations into 
the affairs of the various agencies for which we appropriate or recom- 
mend appropriations. 


RADIO-RECEIVER PROJECT 


Now, my distinguished colleague, whom we all admire as a very 
able Congressman, has undertaken to give you gentlemen absolution 
on this radio-receiver question. I think that it deserves a little further 
investigation. 

On direct examination the chairman established, I believe, that 
Mr. Barrett suggested that your Division would be able to operate 
with the use of approximately $15,000,000 in counterpart funds. Is 
that true, Mr. Barrett ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. That suggestion did not originate with the commit- 
tee as suggested by Mr. Flood, did it? 

Mr. Barrerr. The original use of counterpart funds suggestion 
originated with the Bureau of the Budget, sir. 
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Mr. Preston. Did the Bureau of the Budget specify the amount that 
it thought you could successfully use without impairing the operation 
of your program ? 

Mr. Barrerr. In the original estimate it proposed $15,000,000, I 
believe, sir. 

Mr. Witzer. Slightly over $12,000,000, but upon further discussion 
the amount was raised to $15,000,000 in the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. It was agreed by you, Mr. Barrett, that you could 
successfully use that amount of counterpart funds without serious 
consequences ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. All right. Now then, it seems to me that this ques- 
tion of the radio receivers hinges on one point, and that is the deci- 
sion to use counterpart funds to acquire these receivers rather than 
to acquire them in this country through the use of dollars. 

Now, Mr. Barrett, is it not true that had you used dollars, these 
receivers could have been in hand at this time? 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like to refer that to Mr. Hulten, if I may. 

Mr. Huuren. I made the decision that we had to put this on in 
counterpart funds. I would like to point out, sir, that in the first 
place the money was put into the appropriation by the Bureau of the 
Budget on our statement to them that they would be bought out of the 
counterpart funds, so we have an obligation to them in terms of our 
agreement. 

Secondly, in the Senate, in subsequent hearings—— 

Mr. Presron. Right there, that is the first time I have heard that 
statement during all these hearings, including the hearings on the 
supplemental appropriation bill for 1951. Would you repeat just 
what you said? 

Mr. Hvuvren. I repeat what I said, that originally there was $12,- 
000,000 in counterpart funds in our estimate which the Bureau of the 
Budget approved. Subsequently they approved additionally the radio 
receiver project on our statement that they would be purchased out of 
the counterpart funds. I think it is true, Mr. Preston, that we did 
not, during these hearings, state categorically that they would be pur- 
chased from counterpart funds. However, in the Senate I believe 
you will find in the record that we indicate this would be a purchase 
from counterpart funds. Why it was not done here I do not know, 
except that the question as such, I believe, was not raised. If it was, 
I do not remember it. ; 

I would like also to point out that in our statement in the Senate 
we said that we could use the $15,200,000 in counterpart funds, and 
I quote, “Assuming major restoration of the original estimate,” which 
meant that if you took the entire or total program which was before 
this committee, it would be reasonable to assume that part of the pro- 
gram would come out of counterpart funds which would cost $15,- 
200,000, Subsequently, since the reductions which were made in the 
program were all made in dollars, we had to look to see what parts of 
our program could be accomplished with dollars, would require dol- 
lars, and what parts could reasonably be expected to be carried out 
by counterpart funds, 

Tn order to accomplish the total program allowed by this committee, 
we had to assign dollars to some projects where dollars were abso- 
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lutely necessary, and counterpart funds to some projects where counter- 
part “funds could be used. 

Mr. Preston. Coming back to my question, which you have not 
answered yet—although you have given a general explanation of the 
situation—had you used dollars to purchase these receivers, they could 
have been in their hands by now; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. That is quite true; many of them would be in hand. 

Mr. Preston. Now, in the hearings on the  semcsneent appropria- 
tion bill for 1951, as reflected on page 126, Mr. Rooney said: 

Mr. Rooney. How long do you think it will take you to get these receivers? 

Mr. Herrick. These receivers can be delivered in about 3 months, at the rate 
of 20,000 a month. That is the average of the quotations by the three companies : 
The International, General Electric, and the others. Radio Corp. of America 
did offer to supply figures, but would not supply prototypes. They indicated a 
willingness to engage in this project. 


Mr. Rooney. You do not contemplate buying any receivers from foreign con- 
cerns? 

Mr. Herrick. We did contemplate that, and that is a possibility if we can 
develop the necessary sources of supply overseas of receivers that will meet the 
specifications, then we will do so. 


COMMITMENT TO USE COUNTERPART FUNDS 


At that time, your people did not make it clear to us that you had 
promised the Bureau of the Budget that you would buy these radio 
receivers out of the counterpart funds, did they ? 

Mr. Hutren. I am not sure that Mr. Herrick testifying knew that, 
sir. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Herrick is a man who has a great deal of respon- 
sibility in this field ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. He certainly has. 

Mr. Rooney. Who else was here? 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Kohler, Mr. Hulten, and Mr. Wilber. Mr. May 
was also here. 

Now, this money was appropriated as a result of the hearings in 
1949; is that not true, or was in the regular bill of 1950? 

Mr. Hurren. The supplemental last fall, sir, which was finally 
signed late in September—September 26. 

PRICE PER RECEIVER 

Mr. Preston. Now then, on page 124 of the record Mr. Rooney in- 
quired : 

Mr. Roonry. Have you gone over this entire amount? 

Mr. KoHrter. Not in detail. This is $15 per receiver. 

Now, the thing that distuibs me is that the committee approved this 
request in the belief that these receivers could be purchased for ap- 
proximately $15. There are many types of receivers on the market 
today retailing for $15. They are not short-wave sets, true, but they 
are receivers. 

Now, the average profit. on a $15 set is generally known to be 40 
percent, as with most electrical appliances. It is difficult for me to 
understand why it was necessary to let a contract for a portion of 
these receivers at a price of $34 when, as early as last year, your people, 
your radio people, believed, after talking with General Electric, Radio 
Corp., and the International, that sets could be had for $15. 
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Mr. Hutren. ‘There is no question at all but that the direct testi- 
mony was they believed they could buy them for $15 a set. At the 
time when we were satisfied we had the kind of radio set required 
for the countries that wanted to put them in, it became clear that short 
wave was necessary and it became clear further that if we were to use 
counterpart funds overseas, the cost would be higher than if they 
were produced in mass in this country. That, I think—although Mr. 
Herrick would have to give the details on it—is the reason for the 
discrepancy between his hope at that time and the actuality of the 
present. 

DIRECTIVES OF THE BUDGET BUREAU AND OF CONGRESS 


Mr. Preston. We will go back to this budget situation. Who binds 
you, the Budget or the Congress ? 

Mr. Huuren. We go be fore the Bureau of the Budget, sir, and make 
certain commitments to them in terms of what we propose to do with 
our money. They represent the President in that, and it is necessary. 
They also reexamine what we do periodically. 

Mr. Preston. Well, if you go before the Budget and make a promise 
and Congress does not recognize that promise, you are not legally 
bound to follow your promise to the Budget ,are you ! 

Mr. Hutren. I do not believe anything in the record, or the action 
of the committee, Mr. Preston, would say “that we should not buy these 
things out of counterpart funds if we had to do so in order to use 
dollars other places for other programs. If we had been directed by 
this committee to buy these things out of dollars, there is no question 
in my mind but that we would have done so. It would have been 
difficult. We would have had to stop other operations, and we prob- 
ably could not have spent the counterpart funds made available to 
us. 

DECISION TO USE COUNTERPART FUNDS FOR RECEIVERS 


Mr. Preston. I would like to establish this fact. It was not a case 
of necessity to use counterpart funds for the purchase of these re- 
ceivers, for you could have used the $15,000,000 counterpart funds in 
some other operation, could you not? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir; that isnot so. It was necessary in terms of the 
division of funds, the dollars and otherwise, to use counterpart funds 
for this purpose. That is my judgment. I made the decision and I 
will stand by it. 

Mr. Preston. I would expect you to stand by it, but that does not 
make it an established fact Sed ause you want to stand by it. 

A great deal of our operation is overseag 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. And there is your opportunity to use counterpart 
funds—in your overseas operations ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Do you mean to tell me that you could not have used, 
under your budget set- -up, a total amount of $15,000,000 counterpart 
funds overseas ? 

Mr. Hutren. That is quite true. The fact is, when we appeared 
before the committee we planned to use counterpart funds for opera- 
tions, and we so testified. No such counterpart funds were available 
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because of the stockpiling activities of the ECA had used them up. 
Therefore, we had limited varieties of counterpart, and we were not 
able to use them for the purposes which we assumed at the time we 
gave you that assurance we could use them for. Therefore, repro- 
graming had to be done to use counterpart funds for those things 
which we could use them for. It was a matter of administrative judg- 
ment entirely. 

Mr. Preston. The thing that disturbs Members of Congress and 
particularly the committees that have to deal with these problems, is 
the fact that you people come up to us with matters of great emergency 
and we go into session after we have completed the regular bill and 
conduct hearings and rush legislation through the Congress on the 
theory that it is something that must be done in great haste, and 
then we find out, as the years pass, that great haste has not been made; 
that great haste has not been had in effecting these projects; that they 
fall into a common category after they once get the money and receive 
just the normal attention and no particularly expeditious action is 
taken, such as is the case with these curtain antennas that you talked 
to us about. I got the impression that this radio matter was of great 
importance; that you were most eager to get these sets behind the 
iron curtain, and I, for one, heartily recommended it and believe that 
it was a great idea. It looks like it is going to be quite a while before 
we ever get them back there. 

Mr. Huuren. I agree with the urgency, Mr. Preston, and I must 
say the only judgment which we could use was that we wanted, first 
of all, the kind of set which would do our job for us. We recognized 
that we were operating in 80 countries and had counterpart funds 
in only 6, and we had to allot funds to things that it was possible to 
use counterpart funds for, and that in fact did result in a delay in this 
project, not because we felt any hesitance of urgency when we were 
here, but because the division of funds made it necessary that certain 
things had to be done through counterpart. 

Mr. Chairman, there are quite a few questions that I have with 
reference to other phases of the program, but I prefer to reserve those 
until the respective witnesses for those programs come before the 
committee. 


PREPARATION OF UNDERSTANDABLE INFORMATION 


Mr. Marsuauy. Mr. Barrett, last year on the floor of the House, a 
number of Members of Congress expressed dissatisfaction with the 
Voice of America program, with the information which was being pre- 
pared as being a type of information which would do the best job 
to sell America to others. 

It was the understanding at that time that one of the reasons that 
you were employed in the Voice of America program was to correct 
that situation, and that you left your previous employment at some 
little sacrifice to yourself personally to take over this work because 
you believed in it. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Marsan. It was my understanding at that time that the 
function that you were to perform and the work that you would be 
called upon to do in this regard would be to attempt to correct the 
information and to make it more understandable. 
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Mr. Barrerr. That has been one of my principal activities. 

Mr. Marswauyu. It was never proposed, as I recall it, thinking in 
terms of a year ago, that the management, strictly housekeeping duties, 
the operating duties, would come under your supervision to any great 
extent, as far as your personal duties were concerned. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 


PERSONNEL RECRUITMENT 
RECRUITMENT FROM PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Marswai. You made one statement that I do not think we have 
touched upon: You said -you had a problem of getting personnel, in 
freeing men from their present positions. I did not quite understand 
what you meant by that. Was that for private industry; or are you 
having trouble freeing them from their work in the Government ? 

Mr. Barrerr. U p to date it has been m: ainly private industry. 

Mr. Marsan. It has been mainly private industry ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. There are some delays involved in getting people 
from other governmental agencies, but up to date it has been mainly 
private industry. That particularly applies to the few keymen, who 
have been with industry, and who had important jobs in private 
organizations. 

Mr. Marsnauu. Is there a reluctance on the part of the employer or 
the employee ? 

Mr. Barrer. There are two things: First, there is a reluctance on 
the part of the employer to lose a man, and on the part of the employee 
to come into Government service, generally at a sacrifice, and into an 
agency that has been lambasted a great deal. 

Then there is a second factor, the one that I was referring to at 
that time, which is perfectly normal, and that is some delay, on the 
average, of the keyman winding up his work, at the place where he is 
employed. We cannot set a specific date for him, and he cannot set a 
specific date for leaving until the investigation is completed, arti 
until that is completed ‘there is no assurance that we can promise him 
a definite job. After that he has to wind up his affairs, move, and so 
forth. 

That is what I was referring to. 


APPLICATION OF CIVIL-SERVICE REGULATIONS 


Mr. Marsuatyi. Somehow or other along the line of questions, in 
the back of my mind, I have the impression, at least, that the civil- 
service recruiting has been slow, as far as employing the personnel for 
the Voice of America program is concerned. 

Mr. Barrerr. We have taken on a number of people from the civil- 
service rolls. However, the large number of highly specialized people 
we need are not automatically collected on the civil-service register. 
Accordingly we have had to get a large number of individuals lined 
up and persuade them to qualify for the civil-service register. That 
is necessarily a slow and rather tedious process. 

Mr. Marsnauyi. Have the civil-service regulations hampered you in 
any way in recruiting the personnel; has it meant any delay? 

Mr. Barrerr. I am sure it has, but I would like to refer that ques- 
tion to Mr. Hulten, who has been more closely connected with it. 
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Mr. Hutren. That is the case sometimes, of course, Congressman, 
in getting people on the register in certain places. Washington and 
New York have been the two principal places, and there we have re- 
ceived very good cooperation from the Civil Service Commission, 
where they have not had a competitive register, and where we wanted 
qualified people who would not be in competition with the persons 
they were putting forward. 


MR. HULTEN’S DUTIES AND QUALIFICATIONS 


Mr. Marsnauu. Mr. Hulten, as I understand your work, you are 
general manager of the Voice of America. Under you generally 
comes the operation of the program, the mechanics of securing per- 
sonnel, budget, construction, and all that sort of thing, does it not? 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I was interested in looking over your record, pub- 
lished in the Biographic Register of 1950. You came to the Depart- 
ment in 1942? 

Mr. Hutren. I came into the Government in 1942. 

Mr. Marsuatu. Into the Government in 1942 ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuaunt. You were employed as of that time as a senior 
management analyst of the Bureau of the Budget ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. That is right. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Up to that time had you had any practical experi- 
ence in business management ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. I had been a newspaper editor, running a staff, in the 
Middle West—Wisconsin and Illinois—and I had been in charge of a 
department in the university, which we called practical business 
management. 

Mr. MarsHatu. Generally speaking that type of work has to do 
with the matter of journalism more than the mechanics of business 
management, has it not ? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes; it has more to do with the running of a staff, 
the assignment of people, and so on. It was not, I would say, the 
kind of work which would normally be expected in a budget man or 
Inanagement analyst. 

Mr. Marswaty. Your responsibility as senior management analyst 
in the Bureau of the Budget required what type of work for you to do 

Mr. Huuren. I was brought in first in the spring of 1942 to help 
develop the organization, the Presidential order, which created OWL. 
The following year or so, the OWI, as well as many organizations, was 
financed, not through direct appropriation, but through allotment 
from the President’s emergency fund. It was my responsibility to 
examine the requirements of the Office of War Information and make 
recommendations to those in charge of the President’s emergency fund, 
as to what was required to get the program started and developed, as 
the situation required. I also was a consultant on the organization of 
that agency. 

Mr. Marsuatn. That work, at that time, was based more upon your 
knowledge of journalism than the need of people informed along the 
line of strict management ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. No. It was done, among other things, on the basis 
of the fact that I had worked as a consultant to the Bureau of Munici- 
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pal Research. I had done a considerable amount of work on research 
in Goverriment from the time I entered college, and my master’s thesis 
was on that subject, and my whole work had been in the field of 
Government administration in its various aspects. 

Mr. MarsHatyi. You came then to your present post in 1950, January 
4, 1950? 

Mr. Huuren. That is correct. That was the first time the job was 
Set up. 

Mr. Marsuatu. And just prior to that you were Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Administration ? 

Mr. Huuren. That is correct. 

Mr. MarsHatit. Who recommended you for your present position ? 

Mr. Barrert. I think I can answer that; although I was not in 
office at that time. I was in on the decision of who the general man- 
ager should be. 

Mr. Hulten was recommended to me by Mr. James Webb, the Under 
Secretary of State, and formerly Director of the Budget Bureau; 
and by Mr. Peurifoy, who said he considered Mr. Hulten one of the 
best administrators the Government had and he hated to give him up; 
also by Edward Klauber, former executive vice president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, who had Mr. Hulten under him in 
wartime. There were others who made similar recommendations, 
but those are the main ones. 

Mr. Marsnwatu. Up until the time you took over your present posi- 
tion could you tell me the greatest number of people you had super- 
vised ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. I believe as deputy under Mr. Peurifoy, the 
number of personnel, from the supervision standpoint, was some 
2.800 to 3,000, in the administrative area. Is that about correct, Mr. 
Wilber? 

Mr. WitBer. That is correct. 

Mr. Hutren. And before that, during the war, I had supervision 
over the personnel, the budget, the management, and services and all 
those things, with a staff, I am sure, of 1,000, but having some direct 
responsibility for a staff that totaled about 10,000. 

Mr. Marsuaty. Aside from the editorial work in connection with 
private enterprise did you ever manage anything? 

Mr. Hutren. Not in that sense; no. 

Mr. Marswaty. You are asking here in this budget for $115,000,000. 
A good share of that $115,000,000 will necessarily be spent in the oper- 
ational phase of the program ? 

Mr. Huwuren. Yes. 

Mr. Marswaui. I do not like and never have liked to prejudge 
anybody. It seems to me that the matter of your training in journal- 
ism would indicate you might have a good background there. From 
the standpoint of business management, I would like to say that it 
appears to me, to run a $115,000,000 business, that it is pretty slight. 

Now, I would also like to say, and again not attempting to pre- 
judge, but judging from answers which you gave to the chairman yes 
terday and which you have been giving today have had a tendency to 
destroy the confidence that I might have had in your business ability, 
because as to the questions which were asked you, it would seem to 
me that a man who had been trained in business management would 
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have had right at the tip of his fingers the answers. That may be due 
to some caution or hesitancy on your part, I do not know. 

But I do feel, Mr. C hairman, that this is a matter of very serious 
importance, and I think it is something that, while I do not know 
what the answer is, I think that it calls for top operation, because after 
all if we are going to have a Voice of America program we have got 
to have one that 1s good, because I think it is better to have a small 
one which is good than to have a large one that is somewhat shak 
in what it is attempting to do and somewhat scattered from the busi- 
ness standpoint. 

I am not one of those who feels that the Voice of America program, 
overnight, is going to change things rapidly as some people seem to 
think. I think it is going to be a hard, long job to do that. But, I 
am somewhat disturbed, sitting here for the first time, as a new mem- 
ber on this committee, as to some of the things that have been brought 
in connection with the business management, and one of the things I 
would like to say is that I would hate to see a man brought in, as ‘Mr. 
Barrett has been brought in, and was brought in for the purpose of 
attempting to put the ‘information in proper light, and be tied down 
with the management of the program, as the report indicates that the 
Administrator would have to do in order to make the Voice of America 
a success. 

BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Barrett, you are appearing before this committee 
to justify an appropriation of $115,000,000 to carry on the interna- 
tional education and information program for the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. In addition to that you have testified you are going 
to appear before this committee with a supplemental request for 
$97,000,000 2 

Mr. Barrerr. We will be testifying; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. $97,000,000 ? 

Mr. Barrerr. $97,500,000—for 4 special facilities project. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the item of $53,826,951, minus? Is that the 
amount that is to be spent by the General Services Administration 
for rent and so on? That is on page 466 of the justifications. 

Mr. Barretrr. Page 466? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. Mr. Wilber, I had just asked Mr. Barrett this 
question, that he is appearing before the committee to justify the ap- 
propriation for $115,000,000 for the international information and 
educational activities for the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Wier. Yes. 

Mr. Srrran. And you will come before us presently with a supple- 
mental request of $97,500,000 ? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 

Mr. Streran. What is the figure of $53,826,961, minus, set out on 
page 466 of the justifications? Is that for rental to be paid by the 
General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Witeer. No; that is made up of several nonrecurring items in- 
cluding the construction of radio facilities. 

Mr. Sreran. But it will be spent ? 

Mr. Wireer. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sreran. It will be spent. It is a part of the $115,000,000? 

Mr. Wiper. No. 

Mr. Sreran. It is in addition to that? 

Mr. Wiueer. In arriving at the base for 1952 we have deducted 
the construction money from the total. 

Mr. Sreran. But it will be spent? 

Mr. Wizper. It will be spent. 

Mr. Sreran. So, it must be added to the $115,000,000? 

Mr. Witer. The only part that will be spent in—— 

Mr. Sreran. The total amount will eventually be spent? 

Mr. Wiceer. That is correct. 

Mr. Steran. And must be added to the $115,000,000, plus, and the 
$97,000,000 ? 

Mr. Wizser. That is money that was appropriated in prior years. 

Mr. Steran. Yes. It is carry-over? 

Mr. Wiiper. Yes, in part. 

Mr. Sreran. I will get to the carry-overs in just a moment. So, 
that is a part of the carry-over? 

Mr. Wuzer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. Then, in answer to a question by Mr. Flood, you in- 
dicated you will request additional funds, for a specific amount you 
have not stated? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. Steran. And it will be considerable ? 

Mr. Barretr. That was stated in executive session ? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. Mr. Barrett, for the fiscal year 1951, you are 
spending that $104,265,705 ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that right, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wivrer. That is correct, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. $111,767,850 was appropriated for 1951; was it? 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct. Of course, the $15,000,000 

Mr. Sreran. But you estimate a carry-over from 1951 to 1952 of 
$15,763,680 ¢ 

Mr. Wiiner. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. And a carry-over of $8,592,748—— 

Mr. Witper. The $8,592,748 was a carry-over from 1950 into 1951. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; that is what I mean. 

Mr. Wieer. Yes, and $15,000,000 is to be carried over from 1951 
to 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. Making a total carry-over of $24,356,428. Is that 
right / 

Mr. Wireer. It is not quite, Mr. Stefan, because one (the carry-over 
of $8,592,748) is to be obligated in 1951, and 

Mr. Sreran. But it will be spent ? 

Mr. Wirner. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. So then we can add the $24,556,428, and if the Congress 
should appropriate the $115,000,000 which is now requested, plus the 
897,000,000, plus, it will make the total appropriation to the USIE 
services of around $236,355,748, plus the special fund if it is approved. 
Is that correct ? 

Mr. Witerr. I am not quite that fast on arithmetic, but it would 
mean obligations in the 2 years of around $226,000,000. 
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Mr. Sreran. I get $236,000,000, plus, and a large special fund that 
is to be 1 equested, referred to in the executive session. 
Mr. Wiuzer. If I may, I would like to correct the amount as to the 

appropriations if that is not correct, Mr. Stefan 4 

(The following tabulation was subsequently submitted :) 

Gross availability, 1951: 
Appropriated in 1951 .% . T67, 850 
Carried over from 1950 to 1951 parse 8, 592, 748 
Transferred to USIE from 8. & E. (Administration Support ys , 615, OOO 


eo ge eh | ta, SAY 5: Sealine ae Sg a NED See a a shee Re cc Se 975, 598 
Less— 
Transfers to other appropriations______------_~_ $2, 946, 213 
Budget Bureau reserve under Sec. 1214 1, O00, OOO 
Carry-over from 1951 into 1952 15, 768, 680 


Total deductions from 1951 gross__.--.------. 19, 709, 893 —19, 709, 893 


Scheduled for obligation in 1951 _ , 265, T05 
Estimated for obligation in 1952? 
Carry-over (on facilities) from 1951 to 1952____ $15, 763, 680 
Requested appropriation (regular) 115, 000, 000 
Facilities construction, 1951 supplemental ___- BS » 500, 000 


Estimated available for obligation, 1952__ eg Sees See 


1 Althought the full $97,500,000 for radio facilities construction would be available for 
obligation in 1952 (or even prior to the end of 1951, if enacted in sufficient time), it would 
be provided on a no-year basis, and would probably not all be obligated during fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. That is quite a sizable fund, is it not 

Mr. Barrerr. It is; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Over a quarter of a billion dollars? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 


INVESTIGATORS’ REPORT 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Barrett, you said you had not seen the report of 
the investigators ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And have not read any part of it except what has been 
read to you and to Mr. Hulten, and he said he had not read any 
part of it? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is true. 

Mr. Sreran. I have not seen one of the investigators, and I do not 
know any of them, and had not seen the report until it was handed 
to me at the committee table, and I doubt if the chairman had. 

Mr. Rooney. I have not met any of the investigators, and, to my 
knowledge, no other member of the committee has met any of them. 
It has been the practice, both under your chairmanship and under my 
chairmanship and for a long time previous thereto, when requesting 
investigations to be made, that we do not meet with or know such 
investigators . 

Mr. Sreran. No member of the committee nor the chairman had 
even seen the report of the investigators, and I knew nothing about 
the report of the investigators until a copy of the report was handed 
to me at the committee table. 

Mr. Roonry. Except for the chief investigator of the committee 
assigned from the FBI whose name is attached to the report, I have 
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not seen any of them and have not discussed the contents of the report 
with the chief investigator. 

Mr. Sreran. What is his name? 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Vechery. 

Mr. Sreran. I have never met him. When the request for this 
investigation was made, the chairman of the committee asked my 
signature on the request for the investigation, and the chairman 
wanted it made very clear that he wanted a disinterested investigation 
and he wanted a good investigation in order that the committee might 
be informed on what is going on, in order to be properly prepared and 
informed when the justifications for the appropriation came up. 

I want the record to be made clear that so far as I am concerned, as 
the ranking minority member of this committtee, that I approve 
wholeheartedly the chairman’s policy that he wanted nothing to do 
with the investigators, and that he wanted to have made a disinterested 
investigation’ in order that the committee would have disinterested and 
factual information. 

Mr. Rooney. I might add at this point, Mr. Stefan, that because 
of the shortness of time which the investigators had—I think they had 
about 5 weeks—upon receipt of the report in which was contained a 
statement of the fact they had not had sufficient time to investigate 
with respect to additional features of the program, I immediately 
made a request to the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Cannon, 
io start a full-scale investigation. I believe that the papers formally 
requesting further investigation have already been typed, and are 
ready for signature. 


ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT 


Mr. Steran. I hope so, because I am not satisfied with the report. 
It is good as far as it has gone, but it is not a complete report. But, 
since receiving the report, I took it home with me and I have read 
practically every line and I have come to certain conclusions. As | 
say, I have read the report very, very carefully. It has been gone into 
already by the chairman and also by the gentleman from ‘Pennsyl- 

vania; so, I am not going into it in any great detail except in one or 
two places, but at the outset I want to say that the “International 
information and educational” activities conducted by the Department 
of State have been in progress for several years. The presumed 
purpose of the activities is to acquaint the people of other lands with 
American life and ideals and to ase ‘elop in the hearts of other peoples 
friendship for the United States. 

It is doubtful, as a matter of fact, whether the United States is as 
well thought of in other lands as before these activities were under- 
taken on the present extensive scale. 

Propaganda seems to breed within itself a tendency to overstate, 
overemphasize, and overindulge the virtues which it seeks to extoll. 

It also breeds counterpropaganda and thus inspires in those who 
resent its extravagant claims an effort to publicize the ridiculous, the 
base, the unfortunate, and the unworthy aspects of the propagandist. 

The propagandist who thus subjects itself to counterpropaganda 
provides the leads and openings for the adversary unless the activity 
is performed with the greatest of skill, acquired primarily by experi- 
ence. Broad-scale propaganda is dangerous because the mistakes are 
so far reaching. Slowly growing activities are not likely to make 
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many mistakes. There is time for deliberation. As experience is 
gained and techniques perfected, comprehensive activities become 
practical. 

This effort at rapid development of grand-scale activities by the 
Department of State probably accounts for the basis of criticism which 
has been directed thereto. 

The investigative report which has been submitted to this commit- 
tee is superficial and not directed to fundamental questions. It deals 
with internal organization in my opinion—a minor matter in a rapidly 
changing new activity. It criticizes the slowness of the Department 
in the addition of personnel. In fact, I feel personally the Department 
should have been complimented for this. It could hardly hire people 
until it knew specifically what they should do, to whom they should 
report, and where they should work, because a job must first exist 
with its-duties clearly in the mind of the supervisor. 

It (the report) complains of minor errors such as putting English 
books in private libraries. Some of this kind of error would normally 
occur and can be corrected. Perhaps some of it occurred because the 
Department was rushed beyond its own idea of what it should do. 

It complains of untrue representation of American life and in- 
adequate treatment of certain subject matter; and the complaint is 
probably justified. 


FUNDAMENTALS TO BE CONSIDERED IN FURTHER INVESTIGATIONS 


But the investigative report does not go into fundamentals, and I 
hope when the further investigation is made it will include the three 


or four points which I suggest. 

First, an analysis and exposition of the result the Congress sought 
to accomplish by providing funds and directives for the activity. 

Second, where in the world most promising efforts in accomplishing 
the purpose could be had and where new activity could best learn 
the pitfalls, without great risk of more harm than good. 

Third, what kind of personnel in the way of education and ex- 
perience should be hired and how well such standards have been ap- 
plied in securing existing personnel. 

Fourth, an analysis of persons or units of Government which should 
be the point of impact of the activity to secure the result Congress had 
in mind and whether the present activity is directed thereto and to 
what extent it is effective. 

Fifth, an analysis of alternative means of securing the impact. 

None of these fundamentals have been the subject of this investi- 
gative report. Further investigation might well consider among 
others the following: 

1. What, if anything, does change the Oriental mind, the German 
mind, the Russian mind, and the intelligentsia, the peasant, the coolie, 
the government man, the industrialist, ete. ? 

2. Can people of other countries be made friendly to us by talking 
about ourselves or by talking about them? Perhaps we should broad- 
cast his ideas, and his events, and extol his heroes. It is sure he 
cannot live here and people are interested in their own environment— 
not that of the moon. 

We need an investigative report along these lines as well as a super- 
ficial critique of internal management and minor errors. 
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SIZE OF THE ORGANIZATION 


Now going into the report, the main conclusion I draw from this 
report is to cut the budget of the whole Information Service so that 
you can set up a small organization to run it like it ought to be done 
to do the job. I think Congress was at fault in practically doubling 
the organization, when it should have been smaller. No enterprise 
can be created out of the air in a short time, whether it is a small or big 
business; you gain ability, whether man or organization, by doing 
the job. 

Now from the report, at page 17, Mr. Barrett, it is stated that 
difficulties in recruiting for overseas jobs are reported by recruiting 
officers to be principally caused by, one, the low prestige of the State 
Department, and, two, the fear of possible war and its hazards. 


PORTION OF EMPLOYEES IN RELATIVELY HIGH GRADES 


Then on page 18 is indicated the present recruitment, the grading 
of employees. There they have a table where is set out the salary 
grades for USIE and I have gone over the table and I have made 
some other research, which indicates to me that 45 percent of the 
people in USIE, are above the grade 9 level, compared with only 13 
in other governmental agencies; 80 percent less than $5,000 grade 
in the Government as a whole, compared with 25 percent in USIE. 

If vou take grades 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, according to this table, 75 percent 
in USIE, compared with 48 percent in all other governmental agencies. 

Grades, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 54.66 percent in USIE, compared with 24.45 
percent in regular Government. 


In grades 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. 15, 16, 17, and 18 runs around 44 percent 
in USIE compared with 13 percent in other Government agencies. 

Now a reference to this recruitment table would indicate, according 
to the table itself and my further studies from the table, indicates 
the inefficiency that I have referred to. 


USE OF OTHER INFORMATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


One or two other references to the report: On page 46 USIE has 
contracts totaling a half million dollars, plus, with commercial firms, 
including Gallup and other educational institutions to evaluate IBD. 
In my own State, and in Ohio, Mr. Clevenger’s State, the films are 
available, and on exchange with the State Department, the Depart- 
ment is complete with information such as that. of people going all 
over the world, to some extent, all over the world, and they have 
done a lot of good. And in some measure, where they have agencies 
and other State informational educational organizations, by using 
them you could cut down some of the money you are spending on 
contracts with other people. 


DELAYS IN OBTAINING SPACE AND PERSONNEL 


Now on page 30 and also continuing through this report, reference 
is made to problems which have been the cause for delay and have 
posed hardships on the Broadcasting Division. One has been the 
lack of space. Criticism is made of the length of time that you 
have taken in recruiting these people, and I think you should be com- 
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plimented rather than criticized, because you have got to get people 
who are qualified, even if it takes time to get them. 

So far as the office space problem is concerned, I understand that 
we appropriated $3,000,000 for a building, and you have decided on 
the Furniture Exchange Building; that is, you have recommended it? 

Mr. Huuren. No; we accepted 

Mr. Sreran. But as I understand you are going to ask for another 
million or a million and a half dollars ? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe so. 


PROPOSED LANGUAGES FOR BROADCASTING 


Mr. Sreran. Here is a criticism in the report, and I gather from 
innuendoes in the report that the Voice of America has been in 26 
languages, and you are authorized to go in 45. It seems to me that 
a more manageable program and perhaps a better one would be to 
include a fewer number of languages and to use selected key countries. 
Will you put in the record the 45 languages proposed ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

(‘The information requested follows :) 


Daily schedule of radio broadcasting 





June 30, 1950 June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 


Hours | Minutes! Hours | Minutes| Hours | Minutes 





Europe and USSR: 
English to Western Europe 
English to Eastern Europe 
German to Austria 
French , 
German to Germany 
Italian 
Spanish (Spain 
Albanian 
Bulgarian 
Czech and Slovak... 
Dutch (Holland) 
Flemish (Belgium) -.......- - 
Danish (Denmark) 
Norwegian (Norway) 
Swedish (Sweden 
Finnish 
Hungarian 
Polish 
Rumanian 
Serbo and Croat to Yugoslavia 
Estonian oe 
Latvian 
Lithuanian- - 
Russian 
Ukranian 
Georgian _. 
Turkoman 
Usbek 
Armenian : 
Portuguese to Portugal 


Subtotal 


Near East: 
English to Near Eas 
Azerbaijani 
Arabic 
Greek 
Hebrew . 
Persian to Iran 
Turkish 


Subtotal 
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Daily schedule of radio broadcasting—Continued 





| 
June 30,1950 | June 30, 1951 | June 30, 1952 





j 
| 


| | | | | 
Hours | Minutes| Hours | Minutes! Hours | Minutes 





Far East: 
English to Far East 
Burmese.________- 

Hindi (India) 3 

Urdu (Pakistan). __- 

Tagalog (Philippines) 

Indonesian. 

Malayan aoe 

Thai (Thailand) 

Vietnamese (Indochina) 

Cantonese to China 

Mandarin to China._______- ‘ 

Amoy to China._............... 
Swatow to China____._____- 

Japanese 

Korean _ _- : ie SAO Rake 
PR dla Sond caokeduds wcee on 


Subtotal. __ 


Latin America: 
English 
Spanish 
Portuguese - _- 





| en a ee 


EES oe oe ene Aarne 


Mr. Sreran. Also will you insert in the record the key countries, 
and I would like to have a statement of the reason why in each case. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


List oF Key CouNTRIES IN USIE Program 
Afghanistan Germany Mexico 
Albania ; Greece Pakistan 
Austria Hungary Philippines 
Brazil India Poland 
Bulgaria Indochina Rumania 
Burma Indonesia Syria 
Ceylon Tran Thailand 
Free China Italy Trieste 
Communist China Japan Turkey 
Czechoslovakia Republic of Korea U.S. 8S. R. 
Finland North Korea Yugoslavia 
France Malaya 


(Additional information was submitted to the committee.) 
CONTRACT WITH COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Sreran. There is a long table, Mr. Barrett, shown on page 29 
of the report, but I refer now to page 31, where there is a table. One 
is the content analysis of Indian, Italian, and Swedish press. Two, 
preparation of USIE field evaluation manual, where you have a con- 
tract with Columbia University. 

Three, an analysis of letters received in response to VOA broad- 
‘asts to Austria, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, with Dr, Herta 
Herzog. 

There is a contract for $27,520 for an analysis of cumulative images 
conveyed by VOA. 
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Five, surveys on audience response to VOA, to improve program 
in Europe and Latin America, $41,775. 

Content analysis of Soviet press and radio, with Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dr. Alexander Irkles, $11,700. 

And so on down the line, until we come to No, 12: Comparative 
sociology on communications behavior in Middle, Near, and Far 
East, contract to Columbia University in the amount of $225,000. 
What is the intent and purpose of that item / 

Mr. Barrerr. The last one? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; the comparative sociology and communications 
behavior in Middle, Near, and Far East, for which you have a contract 
with Columbia University for $225,000. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, that is designed to meet the type of 
questions that was raised earlier in your statement regarding the 
effectiveness of the various types of messages to be used on audiences, 
the arguments to which they are most susceptible, the tack to be taken 
to increase their susceptibility. 

- Mr. Huvren. The analysis of their beliefs, the result on those to 
whom they are addressed and an attempt to see how we can be more 
effective. 

Mr. Sreran. Can you not get that from these thousands who are 
working for you? 


DIFFERENCE IN OTHER CONTRACTS 


What is the difference between these items, three, four, and five: 
Three, analysis of letters received in response to VOA broadcasts to 
Austria, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain, $7,000 and No. 5, surveys 
on audience response to VOA to improve program in Europe and 
Latin America, $41,775, and No. 9, survey of audience response in 
Germany to specific VOA programs, $15,000. 

What is the difference between them ? 

Mr. Hutren. They cover entirely different things. 

The first analysis of letters received, we hired a specialist, who is 
in that type of work, Dr. Herzog, to make an analysis of some 500 
ietters coming from France, Germany, Italy, and Spain to analyze for 
us the suggestions made and the implications you can get from the 
letters, concerning improving the radio program. The insight and 
psychological characteristics as they were revealed by the letters, 
and to make a study of the various classes and economic levels which 
they came from of those in the various countries where the program 
goes, the group to whom we direct the program, those who listen in, 
and to check, first of all—— 

Mr. Sreran. What about using the people who went there, those 
who are meeting with the people there. It seems to me that this looks 
like you are setting up a WPA program, 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr, Stefan, as you and I now understand fully, this 
is not an exact science, propaganda. 

We do need continuing studies of the susceptibility of audiences, 
the reactions to our output, the arguments to which they prove most 
open, the techniques to which they prove most open. We have a great 
deal of that done by our own staff, but our own staff are not always 
in the best position to evaluate. 





The first reason is that a man who is busy with the rush of day-to-day 
work cannot stand off with the perspective that is often needed for 
the best kind of evaluation; and second, it is certainly not best from 
a management standpoint to ask a man to evaluate his own work and 
the results he has achieved. 

Mr. Sreran. Here is an expenditure of $63,000, Mr. Secretary ; is 
that going to be continued every year ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I would recommend a continuation of it at about that 
level, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Could not these be combined? They look like the 
same. 

FREE-LANCE MATERIAL 


Do you buy free-lance material ? 

Mr. Barrerr. To a limited extent, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You bought an article on productivity in Europe and 
how the Marshall plan worked; did you not ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. How much are you spending on free-lance work? 

Mr. Barrerr. I will have to check that for you. It would be done 
by several divisions on a limited scale. 

Mr. Sreran. Please do that. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


International information and educational activities—Estimated obligations for 
free-lance work, all divisions ’* 

pascal year 1961... ....... : ae 5 ----«— $1, 471, 593 

Fiscal year 1952__--- . 1, 502, 355 


1Does not include USIE missions overseas due to time limitations. 
DISTRIBUTION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr, Sreran. I was interested in the report concerning the public l- 
tions progr am. Here is an item, Booklets Completed this Year, 44,- 
200,000 ; 93,000,000 copies for 1952 estimated and 4,320,000 for 1951; 
2,500,000 for Norway and Paraguay, 5,500,000 for 1952; 83,000 copies 
Amerika and other magazines, 1,380,000 copies, for ‘the first half 
of 1951. 

Have you got a real program for the distribution of all these ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir; we certainly do have of the Amerika maga- 
zine which is distributed in Russia with which you are familiar. 


EDITING IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Sreran. Yes. And I have had some complaints about it, 
because some of the material is not edited in the field. I have some 
complaints about this booklet which I thought was a very good one, 
Fight Great Americans. The complaint from the field is that they 
have thousands and thousands of these in some countries lying in 
the basement, because the reading matter is bad and they could not 
distribute them: it would offend the people in the country where 
they were to be distributed and they are lying in the basement. Why 
cannot that material be edited in the field so that it would meet 
present-day needs ? 
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Mr. Barrer. That particular booklet which has proved good in 
most areas was printed before Mr. Hulten or I came into this 
program. The operational procedure now is that pour field post ap- 
proves the dummy and content of the booklet and makes any neces- 
sary revision before it is printed for that post. 

Mr. Sreran. Why could not the chief of mission of the post get 
it blank and then send you copy, so you would have the events as 
they occur and it would be material that would be receptive to the 
people, instead of having to leave thousands and thousands of these 
lying in the basement, so that we are throwing this money down the 
rat hole? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is the procedure now followed, sir. The post 
edits for its own local audience before the printing and shipping 
are done. 

Mr. Sreran. I am not going to go any further into this report, Mr. 
Chairman, because it takes too much time, but I shall return to it 
as the various sections appear before us. 


OFFENSIVE PROGRAMS 


I have one other matter here. You have heard of the complaint 
of Senator Ferguson last fall, have you not? He went to India, 
among other places, and while there one evening the so-called Voice 
of America started in and they told about the wonderful things that 
the people of America had, how well they lived, and all those ‘things 
that were calculated to make the Indians jealous. They told about 
America’s bathing beauties and beauty contests. Also they had 
movie put out showing the bathing beauties, which was very offensive 
to the Moslems, as they believe in keeping their women veiled and 
covered up. 

You have had that complaint before, have you not / 

Mr. Hutren. | have talked to Senator Ferguson about it. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that what we are doing; is that true / 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Hutren. I do not believe he mentioned it when he talked to me. 

Mr. Sreran. They say that a little later Russia went on the air 
and the people listened, and they told about Russian culture and how 
it had been developed over a great many centuries, and how it coin- 
cided to a very large extent with the culture of India. And it went 
on to tell of all that Russia and India had in common. 

It was apparent from what talk there was afterward with the 
Indians that the Russians had put it over us in their propaganda. 

Are we showing pictures in Moslem countries, of American bathing 
beauties 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. I do not recall Senator Ferguson saying 
that. I made a thorough check on that, and I found that a referenc e 
was made to it by a Member of C ongress. I found that 2 or 3 vears 
ago there was a Standard Oil of New Jersey film about New Seton Vv, 
that was shown, and it had a bathing-beauty scene from the Atlantic 
City bathing beauty contest. 

Mr. Sveran. It was not yours? 

Mr. Barrerr. It was not a USIE film. 
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Mr. Sreran. It was one over which you had no control. Was it 
shown in the commercial theaters there ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir; it was shown in one of the information 
centers. 

Mr. Steran. In the USIS? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir; that was 2 or 3 years ago. 

Mr. Steran. It was actually shown there? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Who would screen that? Why was it shown? 

Mr. Barrerr. I do not happen to know the details of it now, sir. 
It was long before I came into this program. I would like to tell 
you that everything is screened in the field by specialists in local lore 
now, and we have issued strong instructions that we are not to portray 
the lush side of American living, in the backward and underdeveloped 
areas. It arouses jealousy rather than respect. 

Mr. CLevencer. The Moslem does not appreciate cheesecake. 

Mr. Barrerr. He certainly does not, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. I shall go further into this matter after the recess, 
Mr. Barrett. 


TOTAL PROPOSED APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Barrett, in your opinion, are you going to be able 
to spend $228,263,680 plus the large confidential fund which was dis- 
cussed in executive session, during this next fiscal year? 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. Part of that, particularly the $97,000,000 
part, is for expenditures over a longer period. The $97,000,000 part, 
as you know, Mr. Stefan, is for the completion of the ring network in 
the planning of which we have had the collaboration of MIT, the 
Bureau of Standards, Navy, and many others, and that will take 
upward of 2 years to complete. The President’s proposal on that is, 
as you know 

Mr. Sreran. We have that. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. It will take 2 years to complete that, but will it be 
obligated in 1952? 

Mr. Hutren. A good share of it, Mr. Stefan, can be obligated in 
terms of getting contracts and getting equipment on order. 

Mr. Sreran. When you say a good share, what percentage do you 
mean ¢ 

Mr. Hurren. That is something the engineers have been working on. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not know ? 

Mr. Hutren. I do not know of my own knowledge. 

Mr. Sreran. How about the carry-over of $15,700,000 plus $8,- 
500,000 ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That will be spent, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. How about the $115,000,000 you are presently request- 
ing in the regular appropriation ? 

Mr. Barrerr. That will be spent or obligated, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Through 1952? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. 





DUPLICATING INFORMATION SERVICES 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Secretary, we are confronted with a request for 
an appropriation of nearly a quarter of a billion dollars for the Infor- 
mation Service for 1952. Other members of the committee, I assume, 
as well as I, are somewhat disturbed over the effectiveness of the 
Information Service because of duplication by other Government 
agencies and private organizations of such information service. 


HICOG 


Mr. Sreran. While you supervise, I understand, the Information 
Service of the organization known as HICOG, that comes under 
another appropriation. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is made in another bill and I do not directly 
supervise it. I advise Mr. MeCloy and Mr. Byroade on it. 

Mr. Sreran. And that is a very elaborate Information Service? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is a very elaborate service. It comprises infor- 
mation and reeducation of an entire people. 


ECA 


Mr. Sreran. I understand what it is; I have the figures here. Then 
you have no responsibility for the Information Service of ECA, the 
Sconomic Cooperation Administration, do you ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I have no direct responsibility for that. If I may 
add, ECA is represented on the Psychological Strategy Board, which 


I chair. 

Mr. Sreran. But they work independently in their Information 
Service ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 


OTHER INFORMATION PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sreran. You have no supervision over the Free America 
Information Service? 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have any supervision over the independent 
work done by Mr. Lemon in Massachusetts, outside of the contract 
that you have with him? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct, sir; none. 

Mr. Sreran. And undoubtedly you have no supervision of the 
voice or the Information Service of NATO when that organization 
is set up? 

Mr. Barrertr. I will not have direct supervisory responsibility. 

Mr. Sreran. So, in fact, we have today seven Voices of America. 
But I want specifically to discuss the appropriations for ECA and 
HICOG. I have had furnished to me a table which I would like to 
put in the record, Mr. Chairman, of a comparison of ECA, USIE, 
and HICOG public affairs costs, which is very enlightening. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall insert this chart in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to is as follows:) 
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ECA AND HICOG PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sreran. This chart indicates, Mr. Chairman, that while our 
Information Service, the Voice of America, has 10,615 people em- 
sloyed in the program, another agency of the Government, known as 
OCA, has an information program which, combined with HICOG, 
has a total of 1,510 people employed, both Americans and locals. 

The cost of the ECA Information Service for the fiscal year is $13 
million plus for foreign work. And in addition to that there must 
be added about $3 million for domestic work, making a total of 
$16.7 million plus for a duplicating Information Service, Voice of 
America, by another agency of the Government. 

In addition to that, in Germany and Austria, there is a very elaborate 
Information Service and Voice of America, and they employ 769 
employees in Germany, and the cost of that is 

Mr. Wieser. Mr. Stefan, the number is 44 in Austria and 567 in 
Germany. 

Mr. Sreran. But the total cost, the annual rate, is around $3,920,000. 
The cost of ECA alone is $16,716,889 and the total cost of the informa- 
tion program’s Voice of America in Germany runs to $16,193,383. 
In Austria the cost is $1,742.940. In other words, there is over $33 
million or $34 million of additional Voices of America, and my in- 
formation from the field indicates that they very much duplicate the 
work of the regular Information Service. 


ONE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Why should we not have one Voice of America, Mr. Secretary ¢ 
Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, I personally believe that there should be 
a merger of those operations at the earliest appropriate time. I believe 
that it should be pointed out that the USIE is not operating in Ger- 
many beyond the fact that we do transmit Voice of America programs 
to Germany. 
COMPETING VOICES OF AMERICA 


Mr. Sreran. Let us leave HICOG out entirely and go to ECA. 
For instance, ECA in France has a total of 331 people in Paris alone, 
plus 80 people scattered throughout France. That is not the Voice 
of America, but ECA. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. While our regular Voice of America has in France 
only 283 people. 

Mr. Barrer. The situation on that today, sir, is that they are sepa- 
rate services. ECA, as you know, was set up as a separese agency 
by the Congress, with a separate information agency. In order to 
bridge the gap and minimize any conflicts and overlaps, we have 
established during the last vear, working committees in each country 
to allocate projects as between ECA and the USIE program. That 
has prevented the conflicts and overlaps and it has resulted in certain 
joint projects. 

Mr. Sreran. It has resulted in two Voices of America competing 
with each other. Why should they not all be cleared through one, 
through the regular Service? I say this because the United States 
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of America is becoming the laughing stock of the world as a result 
of this operation, plus other operations of ECA. Very few people 
in the United States and very few people in Congress realize that we 
have five or six Voices of America, or that the ECA has more people 
in France working on a Voice of America than does the regular Voice 
of America. I cannot see how this gigantic operation can be effective 
if this duplicating, this competition, continues any longer. 

It has come to my attention from chiefs of mission overseas that 
ECA chiefs of mission are immediately armed with personal diplo- 
matic status of ministers; and I understand that there are two 
ambassadors. Also they are armed with a satchelfultof money. With 
the result that the foreign governments are playing one United States 
agency against another and instead of going to the chief of mission, 
who is the real official representative of the United States Govern- 
ment in that particular country, he is bypassed, because they would 
‘ather go to the man who has not only the diplomatic status, but a 
satchelful of money, leaving our chief of mission high and dry. 

But that particular phase of the program is not in this appropria- 
tion. It does reflect in the appropriation when we are asked to appro- 
priate nearly a quarter of a billion dollars for our regular Voice of 
America, and find that the ECA competing Voice of America has more 
people in some particular country than the regular Voice of America. 

I, for one, have been fighting this thing over a period of years, ever 
since ECA has been in existence. 

I wonder whether there is some program in mind by the Admin- 
istration to destroy deliberately the Information Service and make 
it impotent, or to set up a foreign Economic Administration to take 
over and continue ECA and replace this information branch of the 
Department of State. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman. ECA has 639 jobs in Europe alone, 
plus 769 jobs that HICOG has, for a total of 1,408 employees for an 
Information Service, while the Voice of America has 10,600 in all 
countries, in the regular service of the Department of State for 
information. 

I do not know what you are going to do about it, but I do not think 
that we can continue effectively the Voice of America unless it is 
channeled through one organization so that we may have one real 
Voice, without these five or six competing agencies doing the same 
thing. 

The general public, the taxpayers, and the Congress believe that we 
have one Voice, but that is not true. I do not know whether or not 
we should appropriate a quarter of a billion dollars for your opera- 
tions during the next fiscal year if ECA can do the job better than you 
can. What is being done about coordinating this program other than 
by merely cooperating one with the other? Why should we have so 
many different Voices? Are you for it? 


MERGER OF THE VOICES 


Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I am personally on record as believing 
that there should be a merger of the services at the earliest practicable 
time. ‘The whole problem is being considered on an urgent basis at a 
high level within the executive branch at this time. In the meantime, 
and only as a temporary expedient, sir, but an important move, these 
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coordinating mechanisms have been established and are working 
reasonably well. 

Mr. Steran. Mr. Chairman, here is $33 million for these competing 
services. You say merge them. Why not eliminate them and let the 
regular Voice of America go on? Do you not think a quarter of a 
billion dollars should be enough to run this? 

Mr. Barrett. I personally think it is; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Then why not eliminate these others? 

Mr. Barrerr. ECA has had and will have until the end of its charter 
a special job with which it was charged by the Congress, which is 
making the people of Europe aware of the origin of ECA aid and 
assistance and the purposes of it. 


ECA PUBLIC INFORMATION PERSONNEL 


Mr. Preston. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a question for 
information? Are those 331 plus people in France that you men- 
tioned in public information work in the ECA? 

Mr. Sreran. Absolutely; there are 639 in ECA doing information 
work and 769 in HICOG. Ali of them are doing information work. 
They put out pictures and pamphlets and books and when the Brus- 
sels Conference was on, ECA took over. Do you know who did the 
motion-picture job—ECA ? 

Mr. Witzeer. Mr. Stefan, may I point out, so that the record is clear, 
that this is the total cost and much of it, of course, is underwritten 
from their counterpart funds. 

Mr. Sreran. I understand they are using counterpart funds, but 
it is money. 

Mr. Wirper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. I shall get to counterpart funds with you in a minute. 
But this is something that is making our Voice of America impotent, 
gentlemen. What is the use of this one-quarter of a billion dollars? 

Mr. Preston. Is not the answer, Mr. Stefan, to establish a central 
information service, divorced from the others, and put them all under 
one tent? 


EFFECT ON THE FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Sreran. That is what I am trying to do. If you do not co- 
ordinate these services you are throwing money away. If you do 
not put the ECA into the State Department and let the Chiefs of 
Mission run their business without interference by a man who has 
diplomatic status plus money in his hand, you will destroy the Foreign 
Service. Those things are related, one to the other. It is something 
that is distressing the Foreign Service missions all over the world. We 
have missions of all kinds over the world that are run by our Chiefs 
of Mission. Now, here is a great duplication of information service. 
The foreigners are laughing at us, playing one American agency 
against another. We sit here appropriating hundreds of millions of 
dollars and hoping to get some voice of truth through to the world. 
so they may know that we are trying to help them bring peace on 
earth. You cannot do it this way. 

I am glad you agree that this ought to be coordinated, but I do not 
agree with you you should take them over and add funds to it. I think 
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that you could do it with money you are asking for in the regular 
appropriation. I do not think you are going to be effective if you are 
going to have these competing services. There are too many com- 
plaints coming from responsible people in the field against this whole 
operation. 

Mr. Barrett. I should say in fairness, ECA has done a great deal 
of useful work to date. I do believe that there should be one. 


STUDY OF DUPLICATION 


Mr. Sreran. Should we not have but one voice? 

Mr. Barrerr. I think that we should have one governmental voice. 

Mr. Steran. And clear it all through one agency ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. I cannot sell this to the Congress. You say on a high 
level this is being looked into? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; in the executive branch right now—that and 
broader issues that you have raised. 

Mr. Sreran. Someone was talking about the America House in 
Munich the other day. What do you have to do with the America 
House in Munich ? 

Mr. Barrerr. For the purpose of coordination and to give Mr. Mc- 
Cloy advice and Mr. Byroade, I took a trip into Germany. 

Mr. Sreran. Are the Russians still sending books to the America 
House in Munich? 

Mr. Barretr. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. They did, did they not ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I never heard of that. 

Mr. Sreran. I am informing you they did. 

Mr. Barrerr. It is quite likely they did in the early days. 

Mr. Sreran. If you had nothing to do with it, there is no point 
in my bothering about it. 

I am very much worried about this duplication because I see no 
point in appropriating a quarter of a billion dollars to an agency that 
is duplicated by four or five others, especially ECA. 

You know whom they are going to listen to over there. 

They are going to listen to ECA because ECA has the money. 

They will look to see how much money they will spend in the par- 
ticular country. 


TRANSFER OF FUNDS BETWEEN ACTIVITIES 


I am rather distressed over a statement that I understood you to 
make—that the committee gave your department permission to trans- 
fer funds from one item to another. Did this committee give you that 
authority ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Hulten answered that. I will leave it to him to 
explain. 

Mr. Steran. Did we give you that authority ? 

Mr. Huuren. The transfer reported 

Mr. Rooney. Why not answer the question? Did the committee 
give you such authority ? 
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Mr. Huuren. No, sir, but all were projects approved by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Sreran. Did you transfer funds to a studio that were supposed 
to be used for some other purpose ? 

Mr. Hutren. Funds that were originally appropriated for an anti- 
jamming transmitter. 

Mr. Sreran. Was there any reason for it? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. It was necessary to have the studio to put the 
languages on the air. If we had not gotten the money from that 
source, we would have had to use other money for the same purpose. 


FULBRIGHT EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


Mr. Sreran. It has been suggested that we discuss this Fulbright 
educational program with you since the data are somewhat meager 
that is in the budget document. That program requires no appro- 
priation since it is financed from funds received from the sale of 
property abroad / 

Mr. Barrerr. There are some supplementary dollars requested for 
that, as I recall. 

Mr. Sreran. That means that the taxpayers still finance it ? 

Mr. Barrerr. They finance a part of it. 

Mr. Sreran. Since the Treasury does not receive the funds that it 
otherwise might receive from the sale of our property abroad. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. On page 775 of the budget document there is a list of 
countries where agreements are in effect, and I note a total of $77,- 
000,000, of which $20,000,000 is for China, which is earmarked 
“inactive.” 

Now we ought to have some information about that, or would you 
prefer to wait? 

Mr. Barrerr. I think that Mr. Johnstone is here. He can give you 
a fuller answer at that time, if that is satisfactory to you. 

Mr. Sreran. Allright. I will defer that until Mr. Johnstone comes. 

1 will defer other questons until later. 


PROPAGANDA DIRECTED TO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


Mr. CLevencer. Mr. Barrett, I am curious about another phase of 
this propaganda information set-up. Who is it that directs this 
barrage of newspaper and magazine articles at the time, or just previ- 
ous to the time, that this committee has its sessions? There is a 
regular barrage of propaganda for the Voice of America in this coun- 
try directed toward us so that the impact of it hits the Members of 
Congress and the members of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Barrett. I think if you will look into that, and into the com- 
pilation of the clippings, there was no particular barrage at any par- 
ticular time. I do have a staff member who is responsible for giving 
information to the press. He spends a large part of his time answer- 
ing press inquiries, and it is largely as a result of the liaison through 
that office this is done. Do you have anything particular in mind, 
sir? 

Mr. CLevENGER. I can particularize later. It is a strange thing that 
this Congress at its various sessions appropriates many, many millions 
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of dollars for public liaison work that directly contributes to the de- 
feat of many, many Members of Congress. I think you would agree, 
as an American, that to have a free government we must have a two- 
party system; is that not so? 

Mr. Barrerr. I certainly would. 

Mr. Cievencer. Now I have a little instance of the way this thing 
worked last fall. Nine days before election a minister was the speaker 
before the Rotary Club of my town. He is the minister of the church 
that I attend—not as often as I should during the short time I am 
home—and he is perfectly innocently used as a transmission belt for 
the propaganda that is being disseminated. He had just returned 
froma trip to Europe. I live ina little city, 6,000 people, and the daily 
paper carries a résumé of his speech. I glanced at it through curiosity. 
‘There was a statement of how wonderful the State Department was to 
him on his trip overseas, for which I was very grateful. They had 
looked after him all right, but then he went on from that to the 
Voice of America propaganda, and a denunciation of the tight-fisted 
Congressmen who would only give this wonderful agency a miserable 
pittance. 

Now I think you will admit that I would be rather conscious of. 
that propaganda. 

Mr. Barrerr. I think you well should. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. Inasmuch as I send the gentleman the Congressional 
Record every day out of the few copies that I have. I realize he is 
perfectly innocent of the fact that his own Congressman was the 
target, because, whether you know it or not, I am practically the 
only member of this committee that ever protested the amount of 
money spent for this agency, and particularly for some of the broad- 
casting programs. I am absolutely opposed to some of them, and I 
think that many of your broadcasting stations are absolutely not 
practicable. 

REDUCTION IN EXPENDITURES 


I have listened to the story about the $15 sets. The other day I 
asked our minister to one of the European countries if any of these 
sets had come to his country. He said “No.” 

I also remember that someone had come back and said that it was 
perfectly practicable now and that it would be only a matter of a short 
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time to manufacture them for $7.50 and possibly as low as $5. It was 
one of your staff. 

Mr. Barrett. I do not remember a $5 figure. 

Mr. CLevencer. Someone said that it could be made for $7.50 and 
possibly in quantity for $5. 

Mr. Barrerr. A $3 or $2 receiver could be made, and indeed we 
have some research directed toward such a set now, but it is not com- 
pleted research. 

_ Mr. Crevencer. The minister that was here was from one of the 
iron-curtain countries, and his answer to me was that it was impos- 
sible to get sets in his country. I thought that I knew that a year 
ago. 

_ [suppose you have seen the statement of the President of the United 
States, his statement on the state of the Union, telling us how essen- 
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tial it was to be that Americans sacrifice a part of their standard of 
living to finance this military effort and the preparation for it. 

Mr. Barrert. Yes. 
=e Cievencer. Did it ever occur to you people that he meant you, 
too’ 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. We have looked over all our operations care- 
fully with that in mind, but it is also our firm belief that this par- 
ticular effort is one that affords a great opportunity to avoid war, 
the saving of a lot of lives, and not having our soldiers shot up. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not mind telling the committee, even a 


we go into it, I agree that the quality of a program is what counts, 
not the quantity. 


Mr. Barrerr. Right. 
Mr. CLevencer. You had $34,000,000 for this in 1950? 
Mr. Barrerr. Just about that. 


TOO RAPID EXPANSION 


Mr. Crevencer. Do you not think if you had had a reasonable 
amount of funds and expanded your operation sensibly and slowly 
that would have been more effective than it has been—bogging down 
in this building proposition and your radio proposition and all the 
rest ¢ 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Clevenger, it would have been more efficient than 
now, I know that, but I felt, and I still feel, that we have a terrifically 
short time in which to influence the minds of millions of men to pre- 
vent war. It is for that reason, among others, that I recommended 
going into this program as rapidly as we could with reasonable effec- 
tiveness and efficiency. 


NEW YORK BUILDING 


Mr. Cievencer. You spoke the same way last fall when you were 
up here for the supplemental about this building. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. I had my reservations as to that because I know 
that once these things are established they grow and continue to grow. 
That is the history of government. The hardest thing to get rid of 
is a Federal job that has a remuneration attached to it. More gov- 
ernments have been destroyed that way than in any other way I know. 

Here we are and it is March and no building. There are no con- 
tracts for any building. You are still as far from being ready to move 
into that building and start this program as you were then; is that 
not so ¢ 

Mr. Barrert. We still do not have the building, unfortunately. We 
have started a very substantial part of the program, as will be de- 
veloped in subsequent hearings. 

Mr. Cievencer. How many moving-picture studios did you plan 
for in that building up there in New York? 

Mr. Barrett. None that I know of. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you believe that 200,000 net cubic feet of space 


in that building on Tenth and Thirty-sixth Streets would have been 
too smal]? 
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Mr. Barrert. We had to have more space if we were going to get 
all the radio operations in there. It was simply a matter of floor 
space for effective radio operation in the number of languages planned. 

Mr. Cievencer. Do you honestly believe that 200,000 square feet of 
space would have been inadequate in that building for your operations? 

Mr. Barrett. I am convinced of that because competent men from 
my staff and from the management administration staff in the State 
Department have reviewed the figures, and they assured me that it 
would be inadequate. 

Mr. Crevencer. In the light of the President’s appeal to the Amer- 
ican people for sacrifices, do you still say that—that the operation 
could not have been condensed or refined and that the building would 
not have been appropriate for your operations ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. I believe it would be ineflicient to try to operate in 
that small space for the the size of the operation contemplated. 

Mr. CLeveNGER. You do? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 


SIZE FOR EFFICIENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Cievencer. A moment ago you told me that you believed that a 
small efficient program was better than a big inefficient one, or words 
to that effect. I am putting words into your mouth now but, at the 
same time, that is what I am trying to develop. You have a big pro- 
gram now thoroughly organized. The report shows it. 

Mr. Barrerr. 1 would say in normal peacetime, surely, a small ef- 
ficient operation is better than a sprawling, somewhat inefficient one. 
I believe in a period such as the expansion we are going through now, 
in a period of emergency of this sort, in order to get the job done that 
inay have save hundreds of thousands of lives, we have to sacrifice 
some efficiency in order to get it done with the speed that it should 
be done. 

Mr. CLevencer. Are we at war? 

Mr. Barrer. No, sir; we are not; but we are close to it—too close 
for any of us to be happy. 

Mr. Cievencer. Some 60,000 casualties, and that is not war, in your 
opinion ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. I mean general war. We are in a very serious war in 
Korea, without any doubt. 

Mr. CLevencer. Were you in this room last fall when another sec- 
tion of the Department came here for additional funds for the In- 
formation Service over there and admitted, in spite of the money 
they had spent, that they had no real information to give on what 
took place in Korea ? 

Mr. Barrett. I heard that. 

Mr. Crevencer. Do you understand how we feel sometimes when 
we give you people money? We think of what the President told us, 
the necessity for economy and the preservation of our resources; that 
it should go to the most effective point for restoring peace. It is rather 
alarming sometimes to find that you divert funds that we have pro- 
vided for you to another purpose without ever considering it neces- 
sary to secure our permission, like the funds for the jamming pro- 
gram. 
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Did it ever strike you that we might feel that way? 
Mr. Barrett. Certainly it would strike me that way if a serious 
diversion were made that was not 100 percent justified. This parti- 
cular case, as I recall, this change in the jamming situation, in the 
minds of the best talent we have, made the earlier plan unwise and 
unnecessary. I am sure that this committee would not want us to go 
through the project, a project of that nature, when conditions had 
changed. As I understand it, the committee had authorized the con- 


struction of these studios, so the funds were diverted to the con- 
struction. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF JAMMING 


Mr. Cievencer. Are you aware that probably just before you be- 
came manager of this project that this committee was told that only 
about 2 percent of the program went through the jamming? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. I heard that figure referred to in this hear- 
ing by a member of the committee. 

Mr. Cievencer. I think the record will reveal that. A year later, 
without any money being spent—and we were asked to put up money 
for this powerful broadcasting plant at Tangier and Munich—we 
suddenly heard last year that 25 percent was going through, and in 
some of the propoganda I have seen, without these things being com- 
pleted, or any particular change in equipment so far, there have been 
stories that as much as 50 percent has been going through. 

Mr. Barrert. There have been important changes. We have been 
getting more and more equipment into operation during the last year. 
In addition we have teamed up with the British, the Greeks, and the 
Italians to concentrate all our programs at one time to Russia, and 
certain other steps have been taken with the help of scientists that 
result now in the latest figures that we have—an average of about 20 
percent of the broadcasts getting through to Moscow proper and 60 to 
80 percent being heard in certain outlying areas and rural communi- 
ties. 

Mr. Crevencer. Did you happen to read the little reference that I 
put into the Congressional Record? It was a letter from an American 
soldier, a radio operator stationed in Germany. It was given to me 
by the Congresslady from Utah, Mrs. Bosone, sent to her by the 
Governor. This letter told of the difficulty that this American radio 
operator had trying to hear the Voice of America in Germany itself, 
and how difficult it was to get the broadcast because of the jamming. 

Mr. Barrett. I did not see that. 

Mr. Cievencer. I am surprised that your research department did 
not pick it up, because it came along just after the hearings and I put 
it in the record. 

Mr. Barretr. Perhaps I did. I thought you meant recently. 

Mr. Crevencer. This was a radio and radar expert in the United 
States Army stationed in Germany trying to hear it. 

These colleagues of mine are not ignorant fellows, or unpatriotic 
men. These are high-class men that I am serving with, and Iam proud 
of every one of them. They all want to serve their country, but can 
you not realize we are sometimes puzzled by the figures that you give 
us, both as to the effectiveness of these broadcasts and the percentage 
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that goes through. If you were on this side of the table, would you 
not have a lot of “iffy” questions in your mind? 

Mr. Barrerr. I ten be as disappointed as you in this radio- 
receiver project. I am disappointed about that myself. As to the 
figures, 1 think we are prepared to give you the sources from which 
we get many of those figures. As to Germany, all I can say regarding 
that phase of it is that I tuned in the Voice of America on three sets in 
Germany myself, just normal home receivers, and had no difficulty 
in getting it last December. 


HOME-FRONT PROPAGANDA 


Mr. Crievencer. It occurs to me that the propaganda on the home 
front is more effective than on the European front, especially when it 
nears time for the Appropriations Committee to convene. 

Here is one that would have been well dated had we had our hearing 
at the right time, but the fact that our committee started weeks late 
cut its effectiveness [indicating]. That picture there does not draw 
the kind of picture of Mr. Barrett that I know. 

Mr. Barrerr. Not the kind that I like. I hope that you are not 
implying that I got that story placed. It was last summer they came 
around and asked if they could take a picture and do a story, and I 
said, “Sure.” ‘That was last summer, and I believe that I can produce 
correspondence from my files that will show that. They did not 
specify when they intended to run it, or anything else. That story 
has, incidentally, proved highly embarrassing to me because the 
writer, in an effort to make me colorful, made me into quite a cocky 
individual that I do not think Iam. I think that I have reasonable 
confidence but not cockiness. There are some quotations in that arti- 
cle that I do not recognize I ever made. That is not a piece that I 
would like to have printed, before the hearings or at any other time, 
J am frank to say. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have seen stories in the Washington press in 
the last 3 or 4 weeks relating to this program. There have been two 
or three in the Star. I did not clip them. 

Mr. Barretr. Yes; there has been an enormous increase in inter- 
est in this program within the last 3 months, partly as a result of a 
resolution that Senator Benton introduced and partly as a result 
of a number of statements that have been made to the effect that it 
should be taken out of the State Department, or that it should be 
handled in another way. There was a general situation in which it 
was clear that a great many people did not know really what was 
being done, and what the Congress had authorized to be done. 

You would have thought from some of the newspaper editorials 
and speeches that neither the Congress nor the administration was 
even aware of the need for a real information program overseas. The 
number of letters coming into my office, just from citizens inquiring 
about the program has increased enormously in the last 3 months. 

Now, I want to make it perfectly clear that I am proud of the job 
that is being done despite certain flaws in it, and I am happy to see 
the American people better informed as to what is being done. I 
say this on my word of honor: I never said anything to any press 
man about a lot of tight-fisted Congressmen, and I do not believe that 
any member of my staff said anything of the sort. I can show you 
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on the record at least 10 or fifteen statements in which I have praised 
the Congress for the thorough review they made of this whole pro- 
gram; for the cooperative way in which they handled this program, 
and for the fact that they provided the bulk or the main part of the 
funds that I personally considered necessary for this program. 

Mr. Crievencer. Will you do something for me? Will you put into 
the record the amount received from these funds by newspapers and 
periodicals in the United States? We are appropriating $6,000,000 
or $7,000,000 for the newspapers, periodicals, and I want the Ameri- 
can people and the Congress to know if there are any fat cats in here 
making money out of this program. 

(The information requested follows: ) 


Summary of obligations for newspapers and periodicals, fiscal year 1950* 


PR os a ee a a ee Sa i ey $3, 199. 39 
fg SSS OEE Bi Oot TEST Vee Oe Ee ae Ss LTT) EEC OTe 10, 112. 20 
EE EES RES SE TERE AEs CAO CTE Ee, Ae LORD RE, et 176. 60 
Office of International Information___--_---______---___________-- 103. 90 
ID ITU UN a ee et a i ee a ee 250, 692. 00 
EEE ch ae ee ae Se OS SaeE OR CEL A SOO OREO 201. 15 
Office educational exchange___--_-_--.-_--___----_--------_-_---. 33. 00 
oy se Ee al rae Cae ee Se 161. 50 
Interdepartmental foreign information staff___.__-__.__.__._-__-______ 156. 00 
aoe cries Cone) Breer 154. 00 
Public affairs regional bureau staffs_...____-__._-..-_-_-------__-_- 1, 665. 00 

III Sis eleniociin ahd cote arteaedpienecniaemeadenppdicooadtabtte Inthscoo ucmmgnpainht cnc ian keremencel 266, 654. 74 


1 Exclusive USIE missions overseas due to time limitation. 


Mr. Barrerr. May I say regarding that Pathfinder piece again, 
the Pathfinder is not a proadministration magazine by any means. 

Mr. Cievencer. I know it. Just tell the truth about it. I do not 
mind being called tight-fisted in my district. If there were not a lot 
of tight-fisted Democrats to preserve our processes, I would not be in 
Congress because I am from a district that has a lot of Democrats in 
it. I want to serve those good Democrats just as much as I want to 
serve the Republicans. It is not so important whether I come back 
here or not, but it is important that the two-party system live. That 
is the important thing. 

Mr. Barrett. I agree with you fully on that. 


REDUCTION AND REFINEMENT OF THE PROGRAM 


Mr. Cievencer. My impression is that this program ought to be cut 
back to what is was in 1950. I think the supplemental ought to be 
kicked in the rear, the big one coming up. I think that this program 
ought to be refined and directed at the target. 

I want you to tell me if you think it would be disastrous to my 
country if that were done? Would it add to the country’s danger or 
to its likelihood of getting into another war? 

Mr. Barrett. I can say to you in all sincerity I think it could be 
quite serious if we do not do it. Let us take the operating funds 
first. Weare making headway at least in this war 

Mr. Cievencer. You know I am going to help mark up this bill 
in a few days. 
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Mr. Barrert. We are making progress in this war for the minds 
of men. The Communists are losing strength in countries of Western 
Europe. We are playing a part in that. We hope to play a bigger 
and a speedier part, both directly and indirectly, by working with 
local organizations. 

I believe that these funds are justified in the interest of building 
up the guts and spirits and determination of the free world to head 
off war. 

As to the supplemental fund which is coming up later, the $97,- 
500,000 for the completion of a master radio transmitter plant to 
blast the truth through the iron curtain; that plan has been worked 
out in collaboration with the really outstanding scientists of this 
country, the man who developed the proximity fuse, and Mr. Fried- 
man, the electronic engineer and a top man in the Bell Laboratories, 
and so forth. We will go into it more fully in executive session when 
we have that appropriation up, but that, they are convinced, is the 
way to blast the truth through on such a basis that the Russians will 
have enormous difficulty blocking it out, and can only block it out 
by spending a lot more money than we. 

Mr. Cievencer. Why all this money? A ham operator out here 
with a home-made set, short wave, can be heard all over the world. 
They could be heard over in Russia if another ham over there has a 
home-made set. Why this $100,000,000 appropriation ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Because the truth is the strongest weapon we have 
today and the Russians are recognizing that by the creation of an 
enormous jamming network that is much larger in terms of manpower 
than our own operation. They have shown their vulnerability to the 
truth and we are convinced we must get the truth through, and, by 
getting it through, head off another war. This group has studied all 
the techniques, screwball and otherwise, that have been suggested. 
They even went into the business of migratory birds and homing 
pigeons and balloons, and all of that, and they found the most effective 
single thing that could be done would be an enormous stepping up of 
radio power by the use of certain very new techniques they have helped 
to develop, which will step ws the power at the point of reception far 
more than it is stepped up at the point of emission. 

I look forward to giving you the story on that at the proper time. 

Mr. Cievencer. I do not mind telling you that I am more con- 
cerned about the battle for the minds of men in the United States 
and where it is heading us than I am for the campaign you are 
directing to the different language groups in the overrun satellite 
countries. Even if they heard the broadcasts with the clearest recep- 
tion, most of them would not know a thing. They do not know any- 
thing about geography. Most of them never saw a map. That is 
true of teeming millions. Outside of the educated people, it would 
make very little impression. 

For the next 2 or 3 years will it be necessary to pour out all this 
money when we need it so desperately to arm ? 

Mr. Barrert. I believe it is our best chance of saving lives, sir. 

Mr. Crevencer. Where are we saving any lives? 

Mr. Barrerr. If we head off a general war, we will be saving lives. 
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CONDITION OF THE PEOPLE IN EUROPE 


Mr. CLevencer. We have not headed off any war. We are talking 
more about war than all the rest of the world put together. I was 
the most amazed fellow when I went over there 3 years ago. When 
I came home, one of our ministers was telling our people not to 
have meat for Sunday; that the people were starving all over the 
world. When I was over in Italy, I saw how fat, happy, and saucy 
the people were playing with their bambinos. 

When I came home, I met a minister from my town and he said, 
“Why are you not in Washington?” Congress was not in session. I 
said, “Why?” He said, “To do something about all these starving 
people.” I told him that I had just returned from a trip with the 
Food Study Committee. He said that in France and Italy they were 
starving. I said, “Reverend, go home and tell your people on Sunday 
to enjoy Sunday dinner. That is what they are doing over there.” I 
told him about the markets, and the stores. Over there there were 
more velvets and textiles and silks and brocades in the stores and more 
meat in the markets than in the United States, and no one was worry- 
ingabout the war. Hedid not believeme. He wasangry. 

I am just giving you an illustration to show you that we are shadow- 
boxing with a lot of these things. 

Dr. Hauser, who used to be the head of our Public Health, came 
home from a trip over there. He was there for 3 months. I do not 
regard myself as an authority. He said that in 40 years he had made 
25 actual trips over there. He said that the people in France and 
Italy were eating better this year than they had at any time he had 
been there. He said that he drove his own car into these countries 
for three months. I clipped out the article that he wrote and mailed 
it to the minister and then he began to talk to me again. He at first 
thought that I was heartless and did not care about those people. I 
told him the really hungry people I saw in Europe were in the French- 
occupied zone in Germany and the British-occupied zone in Germany ; 
that they were not too well fed. The countries that he was worrying 
about were fat and saucy. I never saw such happy people as the 
Italians. Iam glad they were, and I envied them because they weren’t 
subjected to a barrage such as is directed every week toward the 
American people by propagandists. 

There is propaganda about the destruction by the atomic bomb. 
There is the propaganda about how we will be desperate when one 
comes. The American people are never allowed to get their blood 
pressure down. <A new assault is made from Washington to scare the 
devil out of them and make them wonder how they are going to live. 

I do not mind telling you, we may have a bomb dropped here in 
Washington this afternoon, but I am going to stay here and do my 
bit and worry about my job and give no concern to the bomb until 
it comes. When it drops, it will be too late for me to consider it. 
I refuse to let it keep me awake at night. I am now starting on my 
seventh term. I saw us go from one emergency to another. The 
emergencies never cease. I have talked too long about it. I am 
going to try to cut your outfit back to size where I think it ought 
tobe. I know I will not succeed, but I am going to try todo it. Iam 
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going to be frank with you; I am going to try to make you efficient and 
make you pin-point your attack on this problem. I think that you 
were doing better work a year ago than you are doing now. 


GOVERN MENT CORPORATION TO DIRECT THE VOICE 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Barrett, what would you think about forming a 
Government corporation with a top-management executive who would 
receive some $100,000 a year? 

Mr. Barrerr. Form a Government corporation ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Barrett. It would have certain clear advantages, notably the 
ability to get the manpower into it and to use the manpower he would 
like. 

Mr. Rooney. You would have a top-notch administrative man who 
would know how to handle funds to the total of a quarter of a billion 
dollars in a year. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, I think we have a top-administrative 
man in here now. I do not think the fact that he has devoted the 
major part of his management experience to Government work, to 
the complex work of Government management, differs from other 
experience; Government management differs from other types of 
management, and that is no more reflection upon him than would be in 
the case of men like General Eisenhower and J. Edgar Hoover who 
have spent their lives working for the Government. 

Mr. Rooney. I would not worry about the program in the slightest 
if J. Edgar Hoover were running it. And neither would the members 
of this committee. We would not be bothered all night worrying 
about an expense to the taxpayers of a quarter of a billion dollars, 
and whether we are succeeding in getting our money’s worth for the 
quarter of a billion dollars of money spent. Oh, no; if we had J. 
Edgar Hoover running it, we would have had an entirely different 
story from what we have had here yesterday and today. I can assure 
you of that; I happen to know, because it does not take him 6 or 8 
months or a year to make decisions that can be made in 10 minutes. 


STUDIOS 


Now with regard to the money appropriated by the Congress and 
this committee for the antijamming operation, but transferred by 
you for the cost of new studios—how much of that money has been 
expended ? 

Mr. Hutren. The operation to date, $200,850. 

Mr. Roonrey. When was that money expended ? 

Mr. Hutren. Down to between the end of December and the end 
of January. 

Mr. Roonry. 1950 and 1951? 

Mr. Hutten. That is right. 

Mr. Rooney. During that time, except for the Christmas holidays, 
the Congress was in session. Is that right ? 

Mr. Hutren. I could not say the exact dates. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, I will tell you; it was. 

Where were those studios installed ? 
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Mr. Huuten. This was planning for the studios in the new building 
and the development of plans—— 
Mr. “weamas The $200,850 you are talking about is only planning 
money 
Mr. Huuren. We are talking of money that has gone into archi- 
tectural development lines for new electronic equipment and for a cer- 
tain number of temporary studios required to meet the new program. 
ee How much for temporary studios and how much for 
planning ? 
Mr. Hurren. I would have to break that down for you. 
Mr. Rooney. Will you do that, please. Do you have that informa- 
tion here? 
Mr. Hutren. No. 
Mr. Rooney. Can you approximate it? 
Mr. Hutren. No: I cannot. 
Mr. Rooney. Do you have any idea? 
Mr. Hutren. My report does not give that. 
Mr. Roonry. Do you not have an idea of how much money you 
spent for temporary studios? 
Mr. Huuren. No; I do not. 
Mr. Rooney. You do not know whether it was $10,000 or $50,000? 
Mr. Hutren. No; I do not. 
Mr. Rooney. Or perhaps $100,000? 
Mr. Hutten. I do not know the figure ; I could not even guess. 
Mr. Rooney. Amazing! Do you know, Mr. Barrett? 
Mr. Barretr. No. I have the expert upstairs who will be here to 
testify for that when the committee is ready to call for him. 


ANTIJAMMING OPERATION 


Mr. Rooney. In answer to a question by Mr. Stefan, I believe you 
said there was some authority from the Congress with regard to the 
studios. Did I understand that correctly ? 

Mr. Hutren. No; I do not believe that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. What was said on that? 

Mr. Hutren. I said the report indicated the antijamming project 
was not going to be carried forward. 

Mr. Rooney. When did you report that, and where is it to be found 
in the record ? 

Mr. Hutren. My recollection is we reported it during the hearings 
on the supplemental, and much of it was off the record, particularly 
the antijamming. 

Mr. Rooney. And where in the record was the testimony with regard 
to the studios? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe my statement originally, Mr. Chairman, was 
that we spend—the project which had been approved by the commit- 
tee was buildings, not studios. 

Mr. Roonry. You had $3,000,000 from the committee for that pur- 
pose: did you not? 

Mr. Hurren. That is right; but, for any electronic planning, our 
report at that time was that it would come out of the facilities money. 
Mr. Roonry. Where would that appear in the record ? 

Mr. Hvuvren. Approximately—I would have to look it up. 
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Mr. Rooney. You will please be ready Monday morning to describe 
where we will find it in the record. 

I think from here on all of this office’s testimony has got to be on the 
record. 


KEYMEN 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Barrett, you said something about keymen you 
have secured from private industry. How many are there in that 
category ¢ 

Mr. Barretr. How many? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Barrerr. Of the keymen, I would say 50 or more. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a list of them ¢ 

Mr. Houtren. Yes; [have a great number of them here. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me see that. 

Mr. Houren. All right. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a list of the important personnel in the 
operations who you were able to induce to go with the Voice of 
America, who were making more money in private industry before 
they went with the Government ? 

Mr. Barrett. There was Joseph B. Phillips. He was General 
Eisenhower’s public-relations officer, and, subsequent to that, assist- 
ant to Ambassador Harriman, in Moscow; a former foreign editor 
of Newsweek magazine, who took, I think, a cut of more than 50 per- 
cent in order to come with us. 

Mr. Rooney. Very good. Who else? 

Mr. Barrerr. Thurman L. Barnard, executive vice president and 
director of the Compton Advertising Agency, Inc., New York, a man 
with experience in this field during the war. 

Mr. Sreran. Are the salaries shown for each one of them here? 

Mr. Barrerr. I can tell, I think, the salaries they were getting. 
These are mostly $10,000 jobs. He was executive vice president and 
director of Compton Advertising, Inc., and I would say that he gave 
up 80 percent of his salary in order to come in here. i 

Mr. Rooney. That is very fine. Next? 

Mr. Barrett. William I. Nickols, editor, This Week magazine; and 
had had previous employment, including editor of Sunset magazine, 
and director of electrical development, Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Rooney. He was also publicity manager of the National Elec- 
tric Power Co.? 

Mr. Barrett. The last position was editor of This Week magazine, 
which he left 

Mr. Rooney. He had been publicity manager? 

Mr. Barrerr. Of the National Electric Power Co. of New York 
at one time, yes; and later was with the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

Mr. Rooney. What did he give in salary, if you know? 

Mr. Barrerrt. I do not know. 

Mr. Roonry. Was he making more money ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes; I think he was. 

Mr. Rooney. Than he is making with the Government? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. Samuel H. Iams, Jr., who is a little different, 
in that he is a very successful free-lance writer in the fiction field but 
had previously quite a bit of newspaper experience and service over- 
—- He has been producing about two books a year that have been 
selling 
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PERSON NEL WITH MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE 


Mr. Rooney. These are all journalists. Have you brought into the 
organization someone who has been successful and experienced in man- 
agement ? 

Mr. Barrett. I would put Mr. Barnard in that category, in the first 
place; he handled all of Ford’s advertising for a long time. 

Mr. Rooney. Who else? 

Mr. Barrett. Edward N. Mayer, adviser on distribution and direct- 
mail technique, president of James Gray, Inc., New York, printers, 
lithographers, lettercraftsmen, direct-mail advertising—one of the big- 
gest direct-mail advertising concerns in the country. You want just 
the ones who are here now? 

Mr. Rooney. I want to know what people you have succeeded in 
enlisting who worked in top-notch jobs in the management field, who 
gave up better jobs in the same field in private industry in order to 
develop this program ? 

Mr. Ansa I would like to mention we have brought in two spe- 
cialists from the Bureau of the Budget on operation and management, 
Mr. Southworth and Mr. Marlowe. 

Mr. Rooney. Did they both give up some salary in order to go with 
the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Barrert. I do not believe they made any sacrifice, but were 
brought in for their managing ability. 

Grant Leenhouts was head of the pisaning and production of United 
States Navy Training Films and Motion Picture Branch during the 
war, a motion-picture producer, highly recommended by the motion- 
picture industry and the motion-picture association. 

Mr. Rooney. Is he a free-lance writer? 

Mr. Huuren. His immediate status—he was a free-lance writer. 

Mr. Rooney. What amount did he give up to go with the program ? 

Mr. Barrett. I am not sure, but in view of the reputation he has in 
the motion-picture industry I am sure he gave up a larger income. 

In addition to those, we have a number of fields other than manage- 
ment not on this list. 

Mr. Roonry. Where are they? I do not see them on this list. I 
want those who gave up something to come with this program. 

Mr. Barrett. I would like to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Rooney. You do not recall who they are? 

Mr. Barrett. I cannot recall them offhand. That would include 
a number who have been in the program before, and a number of 
others who were brought in, and I have not differentiated on this list 
between the new and the old. 


EVALUATING PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Let me direct your attention to page 483 of the justi- 
fications and the $10,226,433 requested for 1952 for radio-program 
operation, and then to the item on the next line entitled “Program 
evaluation service, $1,312,100.” 

It would appear that for every ten dollars spent for operating the 
radio program you propose to spend a dollar for evaluating that pro- 
gram. Is that good radio business? Do private broadcasting con- 
cerns spend 10 percent on evaluation of their programs? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe that is similar. 
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Mr. Rooney. Do you know, Mr. Barrett ? 

Mr. Barrerr. If that is higher than the ordinary broadcasting 
company—— 

Mr. Rooney. In the field of broadcasting, do they spend that much 
for evaluation of the program, or do you know how much they spend? 

Mr. Barrerr. They havea very large evaluation operation. I hap- 
pen to know ( ‘olumbia Broadcasting has an elaborate, effective set- -up. 

I do not know just what they pay in proportion to their budget. 

Mr. Rooney. You have no idea whether it is 5 percent or 10 percent ? 

Mr. Barrerr. No; I do not. 

Mr. Roonry. Or 1 percent ? 


JAMMING OPERATION—CHINA 


What is the present situation with regard to broadcasts to China? 
Has there been any jamming? 

Mr. Barrerr. Jamming has started in recent weeks. I had a talk 
with a young man just out of China. He told me that jamming has 
started on the Manila service. 

Mr. Roonry. Who did you talk to? 

Mr. Barrerr. I want to get the name—— 

Mr. Roonry. Where is he from? 

Mr. Barrett. He was one of several. This young man’s name was 
Richard Jackson. 

Mr. Rooney. Where was he from? 

Mr. Barrerr. He was a missionary who was taken out by the Gov- 
ernment and brought back home. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you talked to anybody else who told you that 
jamming has been going on in China 4 

Mr. Hutren . Yes; with the Far Eastern desk in the State De- 
partment. 

Mr. Roonry. Who? 

Mr. Barrerr. And there are several reports. Mr. Bradley Con- 
nors, Chief, Public Affairs Office, Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you had many conferences with regard to this? 

Mr. Barrerr. Jamming in the Far East? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; with regard to jamming in China. 

Mr. Barrerr. I can have Mr.—— 

Mr. Rooney. Have you had many conferences ? 

Mr. Barrerr. No. 

Mr. Rooney. How many would you say you have had? 

Mr. Barretr. Three or four. 

Mr. Roonry. With whom, other than the operating personnel of 
the Broadcasting Division? You say Mr. Connors? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Bradley Connors. 

Mr. Roonry. And who do you say is Mr. Connors? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Connors is Chief of the Public Affairs Office of 
the Far Eastern Bureau of the State Department. 

Mr. Roonry. Have you ever had a report made to you in writing 
with regard to this? 

Mr. Barrerr. I have not read any personally. 

Mr. Roonry. Will you please have Mr. Bradley Connors here on 
Monday morning? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. That is all for the time being, gentlemen. 
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Monpay, Marcu 12, 1951. 
JAMMING OF VorIce OF AMERICA IN CHINA 


WITNESS 


BRADLEY CONNORS, OFFICER IN CHARGE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
BUREAU OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 


Mr. Rooney. At the close of the hearing on Friday, Mr. Barrett, 
we were talking about jamming of your broadcasts to China. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Is Mr. Connors here? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Connors, what is your title? 

Mr. Connors. Officer in charge of public affairs in the Bureau of 
Far Eastern Affairs. 

Mr. Roonry. Are youa Foreign Service officer ? 

Mr. Connors. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you know about jamming of the Voice of 
America in the Far East, and China in particular ? 

Mr. Connors. During the past 3 months we have had an increasing 
number of reports of jamming. It is sporadic, for the most part. 


SOURCE OF REPORTS 


Mr. Roonry. From whom ? 

Mr. Connors. In some cases, listeners. 

Mr. Rooney. In writing? 

Mr. Connors. In writing. 

Mr. Rooney. The reports were in writing? 

Mr. Connors. Some in writing. 

Mr. Rooney. How many do you have in writing ? 

Mr. Connors. I have seen two listeners quoted in letters written in 
Chinese to the consulate general at Hong Kong. 

Mr. Rooney. Two. What other reports do you have in writing? 

Mr. Connors. We have received reports from another agency on 
interviews of personnel. 

Mr. Roonry. What other agency ? 

Mr. Connors. I do not know whether that should be in the record 
or not, Mr. Chairman. May we talk off the record a moment ? 

Mr. Rooney. I do not know why you do not say the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency. 
Mr. Connors. It is the Central Intelligence Agency. 


Mr. Roonry. You have reports from them in regard to jamming? 
Mr. Connors. Yes. 


Mr. Rooney. How many ? 

Mr. Connors. I have seen a half dozen, I think. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have them here with you? 

Mr. Connors. I have some. 

Mr. Roonry. May we see them, please? 

Mr. Connors. Yes [handing]. 

Mr. Roonry. Those reports were in effect the report of three resi- 
dents in China? 

Mr. Connors. Yes. 
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Mr. Roonry. What does this last one mean? 

Mr. Connors. ‘That last one is a report from home monitors on the 
west coast. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have any more evidence of jamming ? 

Mr. Connors. Here is one other report from them, also, quoting a 
newspaper, a Chinese language newspaper [handing]. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any further reports or evidence of 
jamming? 

Mr. Connors. I have a newspaper report here, a report from a 
Chinese language paper in Canton. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have anything else? 

Mr. Connors. I have some additional ones here. They may be 
duplications. ‘These are from another file. 

Mr. Roonry. Leave these here with Mr. Humelsine and we will 
read them when we have an opportunity to do so. 


PROPOSED PROMOTIONS BY WAY OF UPGRADING 


Mr. Rooney. Now, in this proposed budget are there any proposed 
promotions by way of upgrading?! 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, I believe the only provision that has been 
made is for the normal automatic promotions. 

Mr. Rooney. | am not talking of those. I am talking of upgrading 
effected by transferring a person from one job to another job of a 
higher grade or reclassifying his existing job to a higher grade. 

Mr. May. Existing positions, I believe, sir, are all projected at the 
existing allocations for the following year, subject to the addition 
of the administrative increase. The answer would be “No,” sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you propose any promotions by way of upgrading? 
That is a simple question. It has been asked here day in and day 
out of various agencies appearing on this bill. Is there any reason 
why you cannot answer it? 

Mr. May. To my knowledge, there are none. 

Mr. Rooney. Who would be in a better position to know? 

Mr. May. I can check that matter and establish it finally and com- 
pletely. I hesitate to answer categorically right now, not knowing 
for sure. 

Mr. Roonry. I am now talking of the entire budget for the educa- 
tional and information activities program. When will you have that 
information for us, and why the delay $ 

Mr. May. I think there are none, sir, but I hesitate to make a cate- 
gorical answer at this time. 


UNOBLIGATED AND CASH BALANCES 


Mr. Rooney. How much has been spent up to date in counterpart 
funds? 

Mr. May. The obligations for January 31, 1951, amount to 
$6,787,801. 

Mr. Rooney. What are your present unobligated and cash balances 
of the whole appropriation ? 

Mr. May. I believe that figure has been calculated. I have the 
obligations and the available. I would have to make that calculation, 
sir. May I supply that a little later? 

81707—51——54 
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Mr. Rooney. What do you have now? 
Mr. May. In the counterpart or the entire appropriation ? 

Mr. Rooney. The entire appropriation. I first asked about counter- 
part and you told me that you had expended $6,787,801. I am now 
inquiring in regard to the unobligated and cash balances of the entire 
program. 

Mr. May. We have available, sir, for total direct obligations for 
the fiscal year $111,767,850. That is the total appropriation. There 
are certain transfers and carry-overs, as indicated on page 480b, that 
affect that total. 

Mr. Rooney. [ shall ask again—what is the present cash and unob- 
ligated balances of the entire appropriation? We have merely asked 
a couple of simple questions which have been readily answered by 
everyone else who has appeared before this committee since the hear- 
ings began. Is that correct, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Wizser. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. We yet have no answer. How long will it take to 
get one? 

Mr. May. Just a few minutes. 

Mr. Barrert. It is a matter of subtraction, sir. 

Mr. May. May we give you that figure now, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. May. The unobligated balances amount to $59,947,892. 

Mr. Rooney. What are the unexpended balances? 

Mr. May. I will have to find that figure, sir. I am sorry, Mr. 
Chairman. We reported that figure to the investigators, but I do 
not seem to have it with me. 

Mr. Rooney. What is the March 1 figure of unobligated balances 
for the entire program ? 

Mr. May. We do not have that, sir. The reports from the more 
distant missions are not yet in and compiled. 

Mr. Rooney. Do I understand, then, that the last figure you have 
which shows the status of this operation is as of January 31? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 
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EXPENSE OF LUNCHEONS 


Mr. Rooney. It isnow March 12. Turn to page 658 of the justifica- 
tions, and under “Services to exchange programs under public and 
private auspices,” you will find a paragraph which states: 

It is estimated that 679 leaders and specialists will visit the United States 


during the fiscal year 1952. Of this number, it is estimated that luncheons 
will be given for 375. The breakdown is as follows: 








NUMBER OF FUNCTIONS 











1. Seventy-five regular luncheons, 14 persons per luncheon at $125, $9,375. 
Do those figures mean what they say, or has there been a mistake 
made here? 

Mr. May. Those figures are correct, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. This means that the average cost of a so-called regu- 
lar luncheon is $8.93 per person; is that correct ? 


Mr. May. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. $8.93 per person ? 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. And the second item is— 

One hundred luncheons for three grantees each, 18 persons per luncheon at $155, 
$15,500. 

Do those figures mean what they say ? 

Mr. May. Yes. Those are based on the experience to date in con- 
ducting this sort of an activity. 

Mr. Rooney. How long have you been gathering this experience ? 

Mr. May. Well, sir, the most recent experience has been used—— 

Mr. Rooney. I did not ask you that. I asked you how long you 
have been gathering your experience. Just follow the questions 
How long have you been gathering the experience? 

Mr. May. The experience on which this estimate is based, sir, has 
been gathered during the last 2 fiscal years. 

Mr. Rooney. This second item, 100 luncheons for three grantees 
each, 18 persons per luncheon, at $155, means that you are requesting 
the amount of $8.61 per person per luncheon ? 

Mr. May. I believe that is substantially correct, sir. 


DETAILS OF PERSONNEL PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Will you furnish the committee a statement showing 
the details of every person in the past and present fiscal year who 
has been promoted by way of upgrading? Did you understand that? 

Mr. May. In the last category, sir, I would like to verify what you 
mean. You do not mean automatic promotions ? 

Mr. Roonry. I am not speaking of automatic promotions at all. 

Mr. May. By reclassification of the job he was in, or assignment 
to a new responsibility ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is right. 

Mr. Barrerr. Assignment to a new responsibility ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Barrer. That is all I wanted to know. 


SURVEY BY INTERNATIONAL PUBLIC OPINION RESEARCH, INC. 


Mr. Rooney. You had a survey made by International Public 
Opinion Research, Inc., did you not? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. That survey was conducted at two points in France; 
one in the city and one in the suburban population; correct ? 

Mr. Huvren. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that survey disclose, following a poll, that 30 
percent of those in the city of Paris and 31 percent in the suburban 
town felt that the Atlantic Pact might provoke war? 

Mr. Hutren. I am sorry, but I do not have a copy of the survey. 
My memory is that is quite accurate, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. With regard to the attitude of people in France 
toward the Marshall plan, the survey reports that 23 percent in the 
city of Paris feel that the Marshall plan is a bad thing for France; is 
that correct? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. I suppose it is needless to comment at this point that 
it appears we have not been very successful in our campaign in 
France. 

Mr. Barrerr. May I speak to that? 

Mr. Rooney. Surely. 

Mr. Barretr. I do not think those percentages indicate it, sir. Pub- 
lic opinion polls normally show quite a substantial number of people 
who take an opposing view from the predominant one. For example, 
there are today something like 40 percent of the public in this country 
who do not know who Dean Acheson is. No one can say that Dean 
Acheson has not been publicized. 

Mr. Roonry. How much did you pay for the analysis made by the 
International Public Opinion Research, Inc.? 

Mr. Huuren. I believe that Mr. Stefan read that figure into the 
record. I do not recall. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you put it into the record again at this point? 

(The cost of the French survey referred to was reported to the com- 
mittee to be approximately $7,000.) 


Rapto BroancastTina 
WITNESSES 


FOY KOHLER, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL BROADCAST- 
ING 

GEORGE Q. HERRICK, CHIEF, FACILITIES BRANCH, INTERNA- 
TIONAL BROADCASTING DIVISION 


Mr. Rooney. We shall now take up the item for radio broadcasting, 
beginning at page 481 of the justifications. 

At this point we shall insert in the record pages 481, 482, and 483 
of the justifications, which show that there is a requested increase in 
the amount of $8,990,488 and 1,038 man-years for the Division of 
International Broadcasting. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 
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Summary of requirements by activity 





! 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 


| 
| Increase or 
decrease (—) 





I. RADIO OPERATIONS 


. Radio program operations._.___._- 


. Program evaluation service 


3. Operation of radio facilities. ..........- 
eo ee seen 


po eee 


II, CONSTRUCTION OF RADIO FACILITIES. ___ 


Adjustments: 
1950 funds available in 1951 
1951 funds available in 1952 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| | 
| 
$2, 844, 514 | $5, 663, 931 
569, 927 | 
5, 184,536 | 9,367, 609 | 
256, 185 | 242, 221 | 


8, 855, 162 | 16, 174, 167 
| 


13, 236, 669 
389, 453 


10,475,000 | 41, 288, 000 
} 
—8, 592,748 | 8, 592, 748 


15, 763, 680 





Mr. Rooney. With regard to radio program 


$10, 226, 433 | 
900, 406 | 1,312, 100 | 


$4, 562, 502 
411, 694 

3, 869, 060 
147, 232 


25, 164, 655 


operations, there is a 


schedule of radio broadcasting to be found at pages 486, 487, and 
488 of the justifications, which pages we shall insert in the record at 


this point. 


(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Daily schedule of radio broadcasting 








June 30, June 30, 
1950 | 1951 





Europe and USSR: 


English to Western Europe. -__.__-- 


English to Eastern Europe. 
German to Austria 
French _ _- ata 
German to Germany. 
Italian - 

Spanish (Spain) - - 
Albanian... __._._- 
Bulgarian ______.___-- 
Czech and Slovak 

Dutch (Holland) 

Flemish (Belgium) 
Danish (Denmark). 


Norwegian (Norway).............-- 


Swedish (Sweden) __._.-. 
Finish 


Polish. 

Rumanian 

Serbo and Croat to Yugoslavia_ 
Estonian . iaicsbaeil eich wiiainian 
Latvian a 

Lithuanian 

Russian 
Ukranian 
Georgian 
Turkoman 
Uzbek 


Near East: 
English to Near East 
Azerbaijani 
Arabic 
Greek__ 
Hebrew___- 
Persian to Iran 
Turkish 


Hrs. Mins. 
3 


| June 30, 
| 1952 


Hrs, Mins.| Hrs, Mins 
Lae. 00 3 00 


2 00 : 00 
30 | 30 
00 ; 00 
30 F 30 


00 : 00 


30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
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Daily schedule of radio broadcasting—Continued 

















June 30, June 30, June 30, 
1950 1951 1952 
| 

Far East: Hrs. Mins.| Hrs. Mins.) Hrs. Mins. 
English to Far East_......-- 3 00 3 00 3 00 
A EA MS 5 a eee hel eal t . ckne ena icecempenswet 30 30 
IS 0s oo IE ee oi waiigimew anh sluanpebeenelan 30 30 
2 eae See CFS eT eae PE IS 30 30 
Tagalog (Philippines) -_....-..-- RR ST ee sb caebhane GREE LOE Tk + eee 30 
Indonesian __- _ _- ie ebecieintcetdens BAN NTE BOSE E: 15 30 30 
ee a so ee Tees oe Deca | lh ti al ae 30 30 
Thai (Thailand) CC at Se a ERS Ree ey Ds 30 30 
Vietnamese (Indochina) - ...........---.---.---------- e Perr 1 00 1 00 
aR at a Set RE ee } 45; 1 30 1 30 
a a ee ae . a ae | 30 3 00 3 00 
I Se er Soh omhkwhaitiarnneionmtosececnewiber 30 30 
Se ae eee ae Cae SARS! SDR 30 30 
EL os ORR OS ecT he EE ES AS PEE, RU Se OPS 30 30 
SEE Tt A page i Ni ae Ae peta eee paren ana peed bps 45 1 45 1 45 
A EN Le Se SS ee ee ¢ 





|| ES. A & Warr oe. SN ACR 6 





Latin America: 


RE re REE AE Ss, SE nal ATE SERS, AR ate is 15 1 15 1 15 
Spenish........... BEERS SE GU FE EEA eae ; 2 40 2 40 3 40 
IL. vncnanctannubdeekenomineekhundsbes¥erckeneceacpng 30 








Subtotal 














PROGRAM EVALUATION SERVICE 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Kohler, I asked a question previously with regard 
to the figures at page 483 of the justifications, wherein there is a request 
for the coming fiscal year in the amount of $10,226,433 for radio pro- 
ram operation, and immediately underneath that figure we find the 
gure of $1,312,100 requested for program evaluation service. This 
is more than 10 percent of the amount of the requested appropriation 
for radio program operations. Is that the usual thing in radio broad- 
casting, to spend more than 10 percent to evaluate the programs? 

Mr. Konter. I think the title there is somewhat misleading because 
for the sake of shortness we say program evaluation service, but as you 
will see under the program evaluation breakdown on page 496, this 
branch of the operation actually handles a great many functions in 
addition to evaluations. 

Mr. Rooney. What other functions? 

Mr. Kouter. It handles primarily the production and dissemina- 
tion, distribution overseas, of the program schedule and of other pro- 
gram materials; that is, advertising materials of one kind and an- 
other for placement, both in international and in local media, and it 
handles the great incoming flow of audience mail which it responds 
to either in terms of sending them program schedules as requested, or 
in terms of actually replying to the letters, and keeping us in contact 
with our listeners abroad. 

Mr. Rooney. You would say that was not program evaluation? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir. Ina sense, it is a aieeall function in that the 
response from our listeners in the form of letters also gives us an 
insight as to how effective we are and gives us many suggestions as 
to how our programs are received and what new programs the listeners 
might desire to hear. 
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REQUEST FOR RADIO PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


Mr. Rooney. Do you want to discuss generally this request for 
$10,226,433 under radio program operations ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Yes; 1 would like to. 

I might say at the start that that figure provides principally for the 
continuation of our programing at the level that was approved in 
the supplemental budget last year. 


ADDITIONAL FOREIGN-LANGUAGE BROADCASTS 


There is nothing new in there with the exception of some six new 
languages that we would like to add to our roster of foreign-language 
broadcasts for next year. 

Mr. Roonry. That would make how many languages? 

Mr. Kouter. That would get us into just over 50 languages. 

Mr. Rooney. At the present time you are broadcasting in how many 
languages ? 

Mr. Koner. At the present time we are in 28 languages. We are 
adding an additional language on Thursday of this week. 

Mr. Roonry. You have added how many languages up to now / 

Mr. Konter. Since we last reported to you, sir, we have added 
Vietnamese last August, the Finnish language on the Ist of January, 
and the Lithuanian language on the 16th of February, the Amoy dia- 
lect of Chinese on the 16th of February, and this week we are adding 
the Swatow dialect of Chinese. 

Mr. Rooney. These figures conflict with what Mr. Barrett told us. 
He said they added three languages. You say that you have added 
another one. 

Mr. Kon er. Vietnamese was added in August. That is since I 
last reported to you, which was in January. 

Mr. Barrerr. Vietnamese was about the time of the hearing last 
year. I was confused on that. 


TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. Referring to page 482 of the justifications tell us about 
this requested increase of $132,105 for travel. 

Mr. Konter. I will have to look that up. I cannot answer it off- 
hand. It will be broken down throughout the budget, under the 
branches to which it applies. Generally speaking it simply reflects the 
increased pay for operation and increased facilities. 

Mr. Rooney. What is it based on? 

Mr. Kouter. Experience. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it based on a per capita allowance ? 

Mr. Kouter. In general it is an experience figure for travel. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the item for travel set-up on a per capita basis? 

Mr. Konter. That I would not know, Mr. Chairman. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. You request an increase of $1,845,854 for other con- 
tractual services. What are the details concerning that request / 
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Mr. Konter. This increase also, since we are looking at the sum- 
mary figure, is broken down and will appear throughout the budget 
in the branches to which it applies. 

Under other contractual services the increase requested will provide 
an amount of $1,443,348 for the production-package program for the 
missions abroad. 

An amount of $12,638 for contractual hire of talent and purchase of 
radio equipment. 

Fifty thousand dollars for additional news service. 

One hundred and twenty-four thousand dollars to improve the eval- 
uation service. 

There are some decreases under that figure, which make up that 
total, which counterbalance it to some extent. 

One is $6,700 at Honolulu, resulting from the termination of the 
receiver service contract ; that is because our own receivers are coming 
into operation. 

An increase of $10,500 for additional technical services. 

A decrease of $6,040 for servicing equipment and repairs in 1951 
which will not recur in 1952. 

A decrease of $96,310 at Tangier, due to the taking over of our own 
reception service. 

Another decrease of $14,000 at Tangier for facilities repairs. 

An increase at Salonika, of $5,000, due to the operation of Dora on 
a full year’s basis, 1952. 

An increase of $11,160 for services incident to operating two new 
bases. 

Six thousand one hundred and sixty dollars incident to Maple. 

Five thousand dollars incident to Jade. 

An increase of $200,000 for rental because of more hours of pro- 
grams; for the master control running to the State Department trans- 
mitter plant. 

An increase of $100,000 for the rental of additional broadcast 
facilities. 

An increase of $8,468 for the maintenance and operation of Gov- 
ernment-owned domestic plants, which will be operated at a much 
greater rate this year. 

I believe that about covers it. 


RADIO PROGRAM OPERATIONS—TRAVEL 


Mr. Rooney. Let us take up the item on page 491 of the justifica- 
tions, in which you estimate that $54,296 is needed for 1952 to provide 
for 196 domestic trips: 


This travel will consist of attendance at policy staff meetings, travel between 
Washington and New York for program-planning board meetings, and travel from 
New York to points throughout the United States for the collection of program 


material. 

How did you arrive at the figure of $54,296? 

Mr. Konter. Well, that is an experience figure again. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is going to make these trips? 

Mr. Konter. I beg your pardon? 

Mr. Roonry. Who is going to make these trips? 

Mr. Konner. There are a great many of them. Generally the trips 
between New York and Washington are for the top executive officials 
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of the International Broadcast Division, including me. I come to 
Washington on an average of once a week to confer with Mr. Barrett 
and Mr. Hulten. My associate chief on policy, who has to keep in 
touch with political questions on a global basis all the time, comes down 
to the policy meetings. ; 

Mr. Rooney. That is all very good, Mr. Kohler. But I am trying 
to find out how you arrived at the figure of $54,296 ? 

Mr. Konuer. Well, sir, I can only say it is budgeted on the basis 
of experience. 

Mr. Rooney. Well, tell us why it is not $53,295? 

Mr. Konter. Because this is the way it figures out, I would say. 

I would like to add that another phase of this travel is not Wash- 
ington to New York, so much as it is for travel in going to get radio 
material. 

Mr. Rooney. I am not interested in that at the moment. I am 
trying to find out how you arrived at the figure which you have 
stated in the justifications as being for 196 trips. You must have an 
answer to this? 

Mr. Kouter. I find that there are a great many details that I could 
put into the record. 

Mr. Roonry. Can you tell us how you arrive at it? 

Mr. Kouter. The answer is that—— 

Mr. Roonry. We have to look into items such as this to determine 
the manner in which your whole justifications are set up. 

Mr. Konter. Yes. , 

Mr. Rooney. You have a figure here of $54,296, for 196 trips, which 
would be $277 a domestic trip. How did you arrive at that figure? 
If you need some time to answer it, that is perfectly agreeable, if 
you have to do some figuring to get it we shall be glad to wait 
for you. 

Mr. Kontrr. The breakdown in terms of these estimates is this: 
The number of trips calculated, New York to Washington, is 104, 
at an average of 

Mr. Rooney. Wait just a minute. You say 104 trips? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes; at an average cost per trip of $30, for the purpose 
of attending conferences and 

Mr. Rooney. I just want the figures now. 

Mr. Konter. Yes. Then to points throughout the United States, 
100 trips at $300 transportation costs per trip. 

Washington to New York, 52 trips, $30 transportation costs. 

Honolulu to New York, one trip, at a cost of $611. 

Mr. Hutren. I believe that is the total travel item. He has already 
covered more than 196. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes; he has long since gone beyond the 196. 

Mr. Kouter. This figure is in the radio program operation, but is to 
apply to all branches. 

Mr. Rooney. I am just talking about this figure of $54,296. Can 
you give us any details in regard thereto? 

Mr. Konter. I would have to supply this portion of the estimate 
for the record. If you wish I will be si to get a breakdown. 

Mr. Rooney. A while ago you gave the number of trips from New 
York to Washington, as 104 at $30 a trip. How did you arrive at the 
figure of 104? 
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Mr. Kouter. Well that is calculated on the basis of experience. 
Mr. Rooney. How? 

Mr. Konter. During the past year. 

Mr. Rooney. Why is it not 102? 

Mr. Kouter. It did not add up that way. 

Mr. Rooney. I know. But how did you get the 104? 

Mr. Kouter. Simply on the basis of past years’ experience. 

Mr. Wizeer. I may add, Mr. Chairman, that as part of the regular 
budget estimate process we have a standard form provided each area 
throughout the Department, whereon are listed all the trips they 
estimate they will make during the year, and that is used as the guide 
in presenting the budget for the new year. 

Mr. Rooney. This $30 that you mention as the cost of a trip from 
New York to Washington does not include per diem ? 

Mr. Kontrr. No; all those figures were plus per diem. 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at the figure of $30! 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, I would have to break that down. I do not 
know the answer to that exactly. I believe the cost of air travel is so 
much—— 

Mr. Witeer. We have a standard table used throughout the De- 
partment giving the average cost of all trips made between specific 
points, and that is the standard table which is used throughout the 
estimates. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that for air travel or railroad travel ? 

Mr. Wiuteer. It is the average cost, Mr. Chairman, of all trips made 


between certain points, either by air or by train, and the average is 
used. 


TELEVISION UNIT—-NEW POSITIONS 


Mr. Rooney. On page 490 of the justifications you say “A television 
unit of seven positions has been established and will be developed in 
order to take advantage of all possibilities of this growing medium.” 

What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Konter. Well, sir, they already have television established in 
England, in France, and in Brazil, and other countries in Western 
Europe are going into television. We are planning to service the 
television sets, that is, we hope to get the kinescope or program mate- 
rial of American origin and put the American information on these 
television sets, just as we do, I might say, with the transcribed pro- 
grams, radio programs which we place abroad, locally. 

And in that connection, I may add that we are developing very 
broadly this year an over-all concept of a radio program that in- 
cludes not only those which involve short wave originating from 
New York, but also locally produced programs and transcribed pro- 
grams which we provide for the field. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCE 


Mr. Rooney. How much was returned to the Treasury, Mr. Wilber, 
out of the total appropriation for international education and in- 
formation programs in the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Wiper. $288,692. 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions, gentlemen, on radio broad- 
casts 
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MUNICH RADIO FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. On page 517 you have in your justifications this lan- 
guage: Rental of one Munich radio facility, $35,000. 

Where and how do we rent a Munich radio facility for $35,000? 

Mr. Konter. That is on page 517? 

Mr. Fioop. Page 517, yes. Why would we pay anybody $35,000? 
Are we doing this under contract? I was over there, and I went 
through the whole set-up at Munich, from tap to bottom, and I thought 
it was all ours. 

Mr. Herrick. That is to pay the operating costs of the AFN trans- 
mitter we are using. 

Mr. FiLoop, Whose transmitter ? 

Mr. Herrick. It is a German transmitter under the control of the 
Army. 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean by a German transmitter, German- 
owned transmitter? 

Mr. Herrick. At the present time the transmitter is under requisi- 
tion to the United States Army from the German Reich—the Bavarian 
Broadcasting Corp. 

Mr. Foon. Is that a German corporation ? 

Mr. Herrick. The Bavarian Corp. is a German corporation but 
has been used by the Army at the present time, requisitioned, for the 
use of those facilities, and we are reimbursing them for all the costs 
that are incurred as a result of the antijamming efforts presently 
engaged in, their part of the operating costs. 


CONTROL OVER GERMAN BROADCASTING 


Mr. Froop. What control, if any, does the State Department have 
over occupied people in operations of that nature, that is, in the Ger- 
man broadcasting that they do? 

Mr. Herrick. I am not competent to answer that. I am in the 
technical branch. 

Mr. Fioop. Can anybody here answer it, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrerr. What control do they have? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes; that is, the Germans are doing some broadcasting ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Loop. Germany is pretty close to the line of the iron curtain, 
the iron curtain being a figment of somebody’s imagination, and what 
is the control, if any, or what relationship exists, ifany, between the 
occupying people and with the Germans broadcasting things of that 
sort ¢ 

Mr. Barretr. At this stage in the development we do not exercise 
the direct control over the broadcasting that is done by the Germans, 
that is, in their own stations to their own people. That is controlled 
by their so-called local government in Germany. We do, I might add, 
have certain influence over that, because of the occupying powers 
in Germany. 

Mr. Froop. In view of the relationship existing between the two 
countries, and in view of the fact that we are the occupying power, 
are we exercising any right of censorship over German broadcasting, 
that is, have you heard of any? What I mean is this: Is Germany, 
and I do not know what the set-up is, but is there any relationship to 
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the German broadcasting activities and the rental of facilities from 
the Bavarian Broadcasting Corp. ¢ 
Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 


Mr. Fioop. We are the occupying authority, for better or for worse, 
but are we exercising any jurisdiction, and if so what, over Germany’s 
broadcasting, as to what and to whom ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Flood, as you know the Germans in our occupied 
area are in the process of regaining their own sovereignty. At this 
stage in the process we do not exercise direct censorship over their 
output to their own people. The Germans are not broadcasting to 
other nations at this time. 

Mr. Fioop. Then it would occur to me, the geography being what 
it is, that the quality of the output of the Germans to their own people, 
under the circumstances, might better be examined by somebody. 

Mr. Barrerr. It is being examined and is being examined carefully. 
Within the last 2 weeks—no, I would say within the last month, I have 
spotted one or two German broadcasts which I did not like and called 
attention to Mr. McCloy, and suggested that they take the matter up 
with the German authorities to see whether or not they would change 
that broadcast. I am sure there is no recurrence of it. 

Mr. Fioop. This part of the program is not under the jurisdiction 

of the Voice of America ? 

Mr. Kouter. No; that is correct. 


Mr. Fioop. That brings to mind this point, in connection with this 
discussion, whether or not the Communist or political organizations 
in Germany, whether in Western or Eastern Germany, is permitted to 
rent time over this German radio broadcasting facility ? 

Mr. Barrerr. I do not happen to know, but I will be glad to find 
out and supply it for the record. 


Mr. Fioop. In connection with the ating that I raised. 
Mr. Barrerr. I will be glad to check on that. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Use oF GERMAN Rapio FAciLiries By GERMAN POLITICAL PARTIES 


All radio stations in West Germany, other than those operated by the occu- 
pying powers, are under German control. This control was returned to them 
following the passage of adequate radio legislation providing for the independ- 
ence of the stations from governmental control. The Allied High Commission 
retains the power to prohibit broadcasts affecting the security of the occupa- 
tion. 

Air time on West Germany radio facilities is not for rent but is awarded free 
of charge. The German stations in the United States zone are required by law 
to give all political parties equal air time to present their points-of-view dur- 
ing election campaigns. This includes fair air time for the Communist Party 
of West Germany. In the last election three of the four stations in the United 
States area of control gave air time to all parties including the Communist Party. 
In Bavaria all parties relinquished their air time over radio Munich so that the 
Communist Party would not be able to use that station for the presentation of its 
point-of-view. 

In the British and French zones varying broadcast time is extended to all 
existing legal political parties in accordance with their relative voting strength 
in previous elections. 


It may be of interest to note that in these elections, the West German Com- 
munist Party lost strength. 


East German parties are not given time on West German radio facilities. 
Mr. Kouter. I might add this, while this is not in my bailiwick, I 
do know that the High Commissioner has a liaison officer permanently 
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attached to every local broadcasting station in the American zone im 
Germany. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I was trying to find out. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes. 


ADDITIONAL PAY—UNITED STATES TERRITORIES 


Mr. Fioop. Now on page 515 of the justifications I find this lan- 
guage : 

Additional pay for service in the United States Territories. The amount re- 
quested will provide a 20-percent differential in the net salaries in Hawaii, as 
prescribed by regulations. This has decreased during the fiscal year 1950 from 
25 percent. 

Are you taking the position that Hawaii is a hardship post, or what 
connection does that have? 

Mr. Wiser. I think I can answer that. Practically all individuals 
who have a civil-service status and are serving outside the continental 
limits of the United States, receive in lieu of cost-of-living or quarters 
allowance, a straight salary differential. 

Mr. Fioop. I would imagine that the Chamber of Commerce in 
Hawaii would be very unhappy if they found out you were classify- 
ing Hawaii as a hardship post. 


PURCHASE OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


Now on page 511 of the justifications I find language which indi- 
cates— 

An amount of $2,849,400 was available for the purchase of radio receivers 
for distribution to selected recipients abroad in 1951. It is proposed to con- 
tinue this program at approximately the same level in 1952. 

What does that mean, just radios for distribution / 

Mr. Konter. That is a special project that you may remember we 
talked about during the supplemental hearings, which we would like 
to—— 

Mr. Fioop (interposing). Is this the same item that we have been 
going over ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes; I believe you have had some discussion before 
I came in on the subject. 


RENTAL OF BBC FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. I find on page 508 of the justifications under “Other 
contractual services” rental of BBC facilities, $300,000 per year ? 
Mr. Kourer. Yes. 


REACTION OF COMMUNISTS TO PROGRAMS 


Mr. Froop. Do you have any indication in your records or files 
or any other place as to the reaction of Communists any place, either 
in the Soviet Republic or in the satellite areas with reference to the 
programs you are putting out? I suppose that might come under 
the general heading of evaluation. What evidence if any do you 
get of the reaction ? 

Mr. Kourer. We have constant reports that we receive from the 
Russian research center at Harvard University. 














Mr. Fioop. What is that? 
Mr. Kouter. That is one of the two outstanding institutions affili- 
ated with the academic institutions of this country, specializing in 
research on Russian matters. One of them is Columbia and the other 
is Harvard. At Harvard we have Dr. Alex Inkeles. 
Mr. Fioop. Do you get a written report by them on what is done? 
Mr. Konrer. Yes; we do. The evaluating service is one of the 
most important contributions that we have. * They study and make 


up reports for us of the constant attacks to which we are subjected by 
the Soviet press. 


Mr. Froop. Do they file periodic reports? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they very elaborate? 

Mr. Kouzer. They made an initial study covering the period from 
when we went on the air, which was about March of 1947 or at the 
end of February in 1947. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that a copy of the report you have ? 

Mr. Koner. I do not have a copy of the report here. I could 
provide it. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of a report is it, and how often does it come 
out ? 

Mr. Konter. It comes out in the standard format, something like 
that [indicating]. 

Mr. Fioop. How regularly does it come out ? 

Mr. Kouter. They make it on a test basis. The initial study covers 
the period of about 2 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you seen the last one? 

Mr. Konter. Yes; I have seen the last one. 

Mr. Fioop. When did the last one reach you? 

Mr. Konuer. The last one came out about a month and a half ago, 
covering the period from July to the end of September 1950. 

Mr. I*Loop. What does it contain, generally speaking? What was 
the content? What would you say was the result of the evaluation? 

Mr. Kortrr. I would like to give that to you. The first report of 
this group to us covered the period March 1947 to July 1949. At that 
time they analyzed 216 attacks on the Soviet radio and 76 attacks in 
the press. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Konter. These are attacks on the Voice of America and the 
program that was put out. Generally speaking, the attacks were in 
the nature of discrediting the Voice of America to the Russian people 
or with the satellite people, or to refute specific programs that we had 
put out. 

The second report is from August to October 1949 and analyzed 15 
radio attacks and 18 press attacks. 

The third, November 1949 to January 1950, 9 radio attacks and 14 
press attacks. 


The fourth report, February to April 1950, 14 radio and 35 press 
attacks. 


The fifth report, 27 radio and 40 press attacks—that covers the 
period April 1950 to June 1950. 


And the last full report that we have had show 23 radio attacks 
and 76 press attacks. 
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EVALUATION OF RUSSIAN ATTACKS ON VOICE OF AMERICA 





Mr. Froop. Well the fact that you are having press and also radio 
attacks on the Voice of America, what does that indicate ? 

Mr. Koner. Well, it indicates that we are really bothering these 
people; it indicates that we continue to get to them, and they calculate 
that it is essential to try to refute the content of our program with 
their own people. anys 
F Mr. Foon. Is there anything from the report which would indicate 
a stepping up of the attacks through the radio and the press 4 

Mr. Kouter. Yes; I think these figures will show that the attacks 
have in fact been stepped up; during the last three quarters the press 
attacks have been 35, 40, 76. 

Mr. Fioop. Even agreeing they have been stepped up, do you think 
that amounts to very much ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes; it isa violent tirade against the Voice of America 
programs. 

Mr. FLoop. What can you say about the quantity ? 

Mr. Konter. The quantity, I think, indicates their increased 
concern. 

Mr. Froop. Very much concern? Do you regard the report of 
35 attacks as very much concern ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, indeed; when you consider the press will spare 
that much of its space. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Kouter. In that they do not have, generally speaking, as much 
volume as we have in the press. 

Secondly, the fact that they apparently can control the press in 
the Soviet Union, and because there is some deliberate intention of 
the Government to make use of these statements. 
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EVIDENCE OF INCREASED RUSSIAN JAMMING 


: Mr. Fioop. Since your appearence last year do you have any evi- 
dence you can show of any increased jamming facilities, any attempt 
- at jamming, so far as the physical efforts are concerned, around the 
| _perimeter by the Russians! 

Mr. Kouter. With respect to the Russians, last year’s program, I 
would say, that the general statement would be that their efforts have 
continued at pretty much the same level. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you find any evidence of the existence of any mobile 
jamming units being closed out ? 

Mr. Konter. No; we have not. On the contrary, there seems to be 
established a very well organized, very well controlled jamming 
system. 

Mr. FiLoop. What do you mean by “jamming system”? 

Mr. Konxrr. It is in the nature of a permanent installation, let 
us say. 

4 Mr. Froop. Is the utilization of these facilities and the dollar physi- 
cal establishment by the Russians in a jamming program a material 

effort on their part? 

d Mr. Kouter. I would say that perhaps a direct Army effort is the 

» principal effort and this is next. It would be very difficult to reduce it 

to terms of dollars. 
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COSTS TO RUSSIA OF JAMMING OPEna1IONS 


Mr. Fioop. Counting the ruble as four to the dollar, could you or 
your technical people here indicate to us, in round figures, say an 
educated guess in iellare, about what the Russians are spending on 
jamming programs, as contrasted to your budget in dollars? 

Mr. Kouzer. We could approximate it. It would be something in 
the nature of a wild guess. 

Mr. Fioop. That is what I am asking. 

Mr. Konter. We have identified nearly 250 skyway jamming trans- 
mitters, and it is anybody’s estimate, that there are additionally, a 
good many hundreds of local ground wave operating systems, prob- 
ably a thousand that are tied into a coordinated system. In terms 
of money—do you have any idea what that might amount to? 

Mr. Herrick. It would be just an educated guess. 

Mr. Foon. I understand. 

Mr. Herrick. On the basis of approximately 250 scattered jam- 
mings, with a sum total of some 1,000 other facilities, I think a good 
estimate of the cost would be approximately $20,000 per unit for 
installation, which would run pretty close to $30,000,000. 

Mr. Fxioop. For the installations? 

Mr. Herrick. That is right; capital equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. What would it cost you in dollars to run such an opera- 
tion—maintain and operate it ? 

Mr. Herrick. I would say roughly, depending upon the fact that 
here the operating cost is a bit lower, 1 would say approximately $5,000 
to $10,000 a year per unit, on a 20-hour-day operation, which would be 
between 5 and 10 million. 

Mr. Fioop. Could I say that in round numbers the Russians are 
a 5 to 10 million dollars a year in maintaining and operating 
their jamming system ? 

Mr. Herrick. I would say that would be pretty close. 

Mr. Fioop. And it costs them probably $30,000,000 to install their 
equipment ? 

Mr. Konter. And I might add to that, since we are discussing this 
question, that in terms of drain—that constitutes a very severe drain 
on their technical manpower and on their electronics-production capac- 
ity, which is considerably more than the dollar figures would indicate, 
in that their electronics-production capacity and operations personnel 
suffer a larger proportion, a much greater drain in proportion, than 
on our resources. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF AUDIENCE REACTION 


Mr. FLoop. Do you have any other type of reaction, of the Russians, 
to this program other than the radio and the press and speeches? 
Mr. Konter. Yes; we do. Speaking of reactions that we get from 
the audiences, instead of the Russian officials, we have a good many 
very positive reactions. I might cite a few for you, if time would 
permit. We have received letters, for example, from Russians through 
Berlin which obviously come from some member of the Soviet Army, 
which is inside the Soviet zone. One such letter reads as follows: 


Numbers of Soviet armed men are listening with pleasure to your broadcasts. 
Unfortunately we cannot listen to you in other languages. 
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Please inform us over the radio the time, so we can listen to your broadcasts 
in Armenian and other languages. 

I believe we will be able to get positive reports on those requests 
before long. 

And then we have other letters of that type from defectors and DP’s 
who are getting out of the eastern portion of Germany and of the 
Soviet Union, too. 

Mr. F.Loop. Since you were here last year, what has been the nature, 
the quality, and the quantity of audience reaction, of any nature 
whatsoever, to this Voice of America project ? 

Mr. Kouuer. The evidence is very voluminous indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the nature of it ? 

Mr. Kouter. The volume of it has increased. 

Mr. Fioop. You say the volume has increased. What do you mean, 
physically, by volume ? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, in audience volume, which I can cite as one ex- 
ample, the letters have gone from 126,000 in 1949 to 236,000 letters 
in 1950. 

Mr. FLoop. Where do the letters come from? 

Mr. Konirr. They come from all over the free world, with the 
indication that they may be coming out from behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. FiLoop. Where were they addressed ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. They are addressed to the Voice of America, in New 
York, generally speaking. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you request at any time during the course of your 
program that they drop a card or write you a letter? Do you ask 
for that kind of audience report ? 

Mr. Konuer. Practically never. 

Mr. Froop. Why not? 

Mr. Kouurr. We have had to hold that down some, but we are 
watching it. One of the things we are doing is in connection with 
the listeners’ mail concerning the availability of program schedules, 
a phase of our program, where we have developed an intimate rela- 
tionship with the listening public, to invite listeners to send in ques- 
tions, and then to broadcast programs which are in reply to listeners. 
That is stimulating a certain amount of interest. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any $64 question type of programs as a 
means of getting reaction from listeners? 

Mr. Kouter. We have tried that a bit for the first time during this 
eon year, and in every case the responses almost overwhelmed us. 

Ve have offered, for example, in cooperation with the Division of 
International Press and Publication something to the listeners in the 
Latin-American Republics, to get out a booklet on America—one of 
the pamphlets printed by the INP. 

We have also been running programs of English lessons in our 
Australian program. 

Mr. Fioop. What has been the response ? 

Mr. Konter. We have had 16,000 responses to these two offers, for 
example. This has increased the audience interest and also it does 
help us to get the audience response and helps us to get the loca- 
tion of the audience. 
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SAMPLING AUDIENCE REQUESTS 


Mr. Frioop. Do you have a unit in your office which devotes itself to 
this kind of sampling and experiments with audience requests? 

Mr. Kou.er. Yes; we do have, and that is one of the things that is 
carried on under the Program Evaluation Branch. In that branch 
the publicity is also sent out. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a Roper Scale or schedule of evaluation 
rule book, or architectural yardstick, you can go by in this interna- 
tional propaganda broadcast request ? 

Mr. Kourrer. We do have. We were the pioneers in that field from 
the international viewpoint. Very few people have tried to do that 
before, but we are using private contractors to make studies for us 
which are comparable to the studies made for the domestic radio 
industry, which is applicable to, or at least adapted to those which 
are required from abroad to measure the extent and the intent of the 
impact of the program aboard. We could give to the committee, if 
we had the time, a very complete summary of what we have done so 
far in that line. 


INCREASE IN PROGRAM RECEPTION 


Mr. Fioop. When your people first came up the percentage of suc- 
cess of getting through Russian jamming was around 5 to 10 percent. 
In the last 2 years has the percentage increased ¢ 

Mr. Kontuer. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. How much do you have reasonable cause to believe are 
the percentages reflecting how you are getting through ? 


Mr. Kouter. We have made very considerable advances in getting 
through. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE PROGRAM EVALUATION SERVICE 


Mr. Roonry. With regard to the so-called program evaluation serv- 
ice which appears at page 496 of the justifications, it appears that the 
entire details of this requested appropriation of $1,312,100 appear 
on pages 496, 497, 498, 499, and 500. The justifications are set up 
in such a way that it would seem that you expect the amount requested 
in the current fiscal year to be reappropriated as a matter of course 
and are directing your justifications primarily to requested increases 
under printing and reproduction and other contractual services. 

Under the item at page 499, “Funds for listener and effectiveness 
surveys to be conducted by private contractors in selected areas, 
$175,000,” is that a requested amount in addition to what you have in 
the current fiscal year, or a continuation of a current project at the 
same cost ? 

Mr. Kon er. That is a continuation. 

Mr. Rooney. I will ask you the $64 question. Have all the moneys 
that you have spent for this purpose indicated that the program is 
effective ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. And I would be very glad to review the con- 
tracts that have already been completed, if you would like, sir. 
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AUDIENCE SAMPLING CONTRACTS COMPLETED 


Mr. Roonry. You may do so. 

Mr. Kouter. The study, or series of studies, made for us has tested 
audience size and audience characteristics in Sweden, Norway, and 
France. This was done for us by the American Institute of Public 
Opinion. That is the Gallup poll people and its overseas affiliates in 
these three countries. In each country between 2,500 and 3,000 selected 
adults were interviewed, chosen from a representative sample of adult 
population of France and Sweden and, in the case of Norway, of the 
adult population of three major cities in Norway. 

The findings in such reports are rather voluminous and technical in 
many details, in providing us guidance, but I will mention some of 
the high lights. 

We played for these people specific Voice of America English- 
language programs in Sweden and Norway. There, you will recall, 
we do not have native-language programs, and we wanted to test 
whether they were listening, and, if so, on what scale, to our general 
English-language service. 

We found that they attract an occasional audience of 15 pe of 
the Swedish population and 8 percent of the Norwegian urban popu- 
lation. We found that the audience which listened to our programs 
in the English language in those two countries consisted dispropor- 
tionately—that is, to the characteristics of population, of men, of per- 
sons of better education on the one hand, of persons under 30 years of 
age on the other, indicating that the youth feels an attraction toward 
the United States, and the opinion leaders. 

In the case of France, our program was tested and was found to 
have a listening audience of 24 percent of the entire adult popula- 
tion of France. Of course, to a very great extent, that is because of 
the fact that we are relayed on the French National Network. The 
daily audience that tunes in every day to our Voice of America pro- 
grams in the French language is tremendous and is composed of 
1,000,000 on weekdays and 3,000,000 on Sundays. 

Studies of this type not only serve to enable us to know that we have 
an audience, but they enable us to know what kind of an audience we 
have and what kind of subjects they would be interested in, so that we 
can make our programs effective. 


PROGRAM-IMPROVEMENT TESTS 


A second major line of study that we have been undertaking is what 
we call program-improvement tests. These tests have been done for 
us by International Public Opinion Research, Inc. The president of 
that is Elmo Wilson and the directors are Elmo Roper and Joshua 
Powers, all people of the highest competence, as you know from their 
names. 

These tests were undertaken at the end of 1949 and the beginning 
of 1950 in France, Italy, Germany, Austria, and Sweden. They are 
now completing additional tests in three Latin-American countries 
and we should have the reports on those soon. Tests in these cases 
were arranged in one big city and in a smaller town: to get a proper 
sample, VOA programs, transcribed programs, were selected for these 
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panel tests to each country. We had five countries listening and for 
each of these countries we obtained the reactions of 100 to 185 people 
which represented as nearly as these analysts could do it, a cross 
section of the population. 

The methods of testing—and here we are getting into domestic 
techniques which we are using in these free countries; we used the 
so-called Stanton-Lazarsfeld analyzer; that is this machine through 
which people indicate their reactions to programs to which they are 
listening, whether they like them or not; also by the use of questions 
and by group interviews with regard to these programs. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is in charge of this program evaluation service? 

Mr. Kountrr. The chief of that is Dr. Leo Lowenthal. 

Mr. Rooney. Is he here? 

Mr. Kouter. He is not here. We were fortunate enough to obtain 
him from Columbia University. He is a man of great experience in 
the social] research field and held in very high esteem, I may say, by 
the domestic research people. 


OPERATION OF RADIO FACILITIES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is, “Operation of radio facilities.” This 


item appears at page 501 of the justifications, which page we shall 
insert in the record at this point. 


(The matter referred to 1s as follows :) 





Summary of requirements by location 





| ! 
| 
| Increase (+) 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate ae estimate | or decrease 
(-) 
| 





(a) Operation of radio facilities in United States $3, 756, 233 
(b) Operation of radio facilities outside Con- 


$7, 386, 066 | $8, 916, 371 $1, 530, 305 
tinental United States: 


EE OE OO Ce 139, 422 170, 945 | 217, 673 46, 728 
RR pe a al, np ae Rey 534, 205 | 626, 986 887, 018 260, 032 
I on cic ndinticiodingieecledbbanaoos 344, 194 380, 130 458, 232 78, 102 
SE SE EEE ee SPE 198, 208 | 477, 270 733, 390 256, 120 
NER, SO SB Le DEE 212, 274 | 326, 212 517, 7 191, 497 
OO ER RS TEE Ea igdinad ok de catdl ayddaas thee tots | 508, 051 508, 051 
| inhale Ae er ath aes Dehn EES 





hha aM stipe Ridias tore AF | 998, 225 998, 225 


Total, operation of world-wide facilities. 5, 184, 536 | 9, 367,609 | 13, 236, 669 3, 869, 060 

































INCREASE IN DOMESTIC TRANSMITTER HOURS 


Mr. Rooney. On page 506, paragraph 2, you request the amount 
$1,950,000 for operation by contract of 38 domestic transmitters to 
send the radio signal overseas, an increase of $350,000 over the fiscal 
year 1951, due to additional hours of programing. 

What is the increase in the number of hours? 

Mr. Herrick. It is the increase caused by the starting of the break- 
fast hour of operations in the morning. The number is estimated. 

Mr. Rooney. Is the proposed increase from 5624 to 6124 hours? 

Mr. Herrick. No, sir; that is program hours. Actually the trans- 
mitting hours are far in excess of that. The transmitting hours de- 
pend upon the number of transmitters used. Program hours are 
distinct from transmitter hours. 
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OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Rooney. On page 508, under “Other contractual services,” 
paragraph 2 you say: Rental ‘of radio- -program lines from the master 
control room to domestic transmitting plants outside the New York 
area; the estimate is $610,000, an increase of $200,000 due to increased 
rental because of more hours of transmitting time. That is an increase 
of approximately 50 percent. 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir. That is caused by the fact that the increase 
in hours of transmitting time does occur at a peak time of operation. 
The $200,000 covers most of the cost of a second line to the west coast 
to provide additional program operation from the west coast which 
presently is restricted to only one program at a time, because of one 
line. The line costs approximately $16,000-plus per month. 


ESTIMATED NUMBER OF RADIO RECEIVERS 


Mr. Rooney. Please insert in the record at this point a chart, simi- 
lar to the one we had in the record last year, showing the estimated 
number of radio receivers throughout the world. 

Mr. Kounter. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


World-wide distribution of radio receivers 





| Tot: alre-| Estimated 
| mrnsal readin, | Ceivers number of 
ec > | per 100 | receivers 
popula- | equipped for 
tion | short wave 


Country 





Europe: | 
Austria , 304, 000 8 | 357, 000 
cca eabne ss £ , 815, 000 | , 700, 000 
Denmark__- ee et ea , 322, 000 , 300, 000 
Finland wee j 7, 000 520, 000 
France a. Lee 7, 987, 000 ¢ 6, 500, 000 
Germany.- --.- RES OES aT Oe ORs REE SE 1, 592, 000 j 8, 694, 000 
nes, ct eetiidinuawnae 12, 293, 000 9, 000, 000 
Greece 3, 000 : 136, 000 
Teeland___- oa ; RS STONE. 44, 000 | 40, 000 
Ireland 290, 000 | 232, 000 
Italy 1S RE Ss, oe RIS RS EO Tae 855, 000 | 5 | , 999, 000 
Luxemburg 59, 000 | 50, 000 
Netherlands SR EE 000 | 2 , 048, 000 
Norway........ BT Re ED ER a ee ee ae | 801, 000 | 25 793 


denen 3, O00 
Portugal sceieeionensaie : 0, 000 340, 000 


. 000 | , 100, 000 
| 5 , 000 35 2, 328, 000 
Switzerland. : | , 109, 000 | ‘ 868, 000 
Yugoslavia cae eon 290, 000 | 2 261, 000 
Iron eurtain: } 
Albania " - | , 000 
Bulgaria____. : i 209, 000 | 
Czechoslovakia a , 364, 000 | 
Hungary 2, 000 | 
Poland : } , 304, 000 | 
Rumania 270, 000 
_ Russia , 000, 000 | 
Near East and Africa: | 
Afghanistan 5, 000 | } ee 
> i 3, 000 8, OF 
238, 000 | 
3, 000 
2, 000 
5, 000 
000 | 
32, 000 | 
50. 000 | 


13, 000 
168, 000 
, 840, 000 
400, 000 
50, 000 

243, 000 


— 
wrounowce 









World-wide distribution of radio receivers—Continued 
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Country 


Total re- 


Total radio pnd 
receivers ! popula- 
tion 


| short wave 











Estimated 
number of 
receivers 

equipped for 
































Transjordan. 

Turkey : 
Morocco and Tangier. 
Liberia - 
Ethiopia... 
Fritrea A whieh 
French Somaliland _ - 
Mozambique_ - 

Tunisia 
Angola 


Nigeria _- 
Algeria 
Gold Coast 


South Africa 


Pacific and Far Eas 
Australia. _- 
Burma 
China 
Indochina feat 
ee eee 


New Zealand_- 
Philippines__._..._- =n 
Ee i 
Latin America: 
Argentina 
Bolivia_- 
Brazil 
Chile. - 







Costa Rica 

__ | i ae Es 
Dominican Republic 

Eeu: ador eae 
El Salvador 
Guatemala_........... 
Haiti 









Nicaragua... --- 
Panama. .......- 
Paraguay _- 
Peru... 












1 See figures 
2 Less than 1 re 
3 Includes 










unknown. 


Mr. Koner. 











those are published. 


Near East and Africa—Continued 


a Ag abe pa aegtegs eC 


French West Africa_________- 


British East Africa (Ke ny: a, Uganda, 


Malaya and Singapore._...._..._- 


, SEENON 


No, sir. 


the basis of all the best estimates we 
overseas and all other sources. 


INCREASED PERSONNEL, 











F : 270, 000 1 
CER A aes S 149, 000 2 
: 1, 750 (?) 
EAE RAST ee 5, 000 (?) 
8, 000 1 
bi ovis Udecend oda bECeS 400 1 
8, 500 (2) 
52, 000 2 
‘ 9, 000 (2) 
eM E EL 12,000} (2) 
12, 090 (?) 
ak ice 207, 000 2 
10, 200 (2) 
Se ha ‘ mere 4, 000 (2) 
+ ied 559, 500 5 
“‘Tanganyik || ESSER x | 11, 000 | () 
2, 036, 000 | 26 
25,000/ (2) 
| 1,000,000 |) 
37, 000 | (2) 
RSESEE Se, 85, 000 (2) 
Wissns>S 9, 160, 000 11 
ean 3 284, 000 31 
89, 000 | 1 
675, 000 | 36 
119, 000 | 1 
60, 000 | (2) 
2, 000, 000 12 
63, 000 | 2 
hpite sd i 2, 000, 000 | 4 
ih WISE | 550, 000 | 10 
| 450, 000 | 4 
ee 34, 000 | 4 
600, 000 | ll 
: 35, 000 | 2 
| 50, 000 | 1 
Wes tod 19, 000 | 1 
50, 000 | 1 
BS Ai eS ERR | 4, 000 (2) 
. a } 9, 000 | 1 
seu 1, 221, 000 | 5 
2 3 aes 13, 000 | 1 
Po I OS OS REE 60, 000 | 8 
cube bisa nen ehigied bbe atasaiomred 70, 000 | 6 
i a rg sts Ct 155, 000 | 2 
SE EE OR ENS PET 309, 000 | 13 
RES ROBINS TAC ERS 250, 000 6 


| 


| 








30, 000 


000 
, 000 
|, 000 
, 000 
4, 000 
. 000 
5, 000 
000 
, 000 
17, 099 
, 000 
3, 00 
9,000 
, 000 
, O00 
000 
61, 000 
124, 000 
120, 000 
187, 500 





ineluc le estimates of the number of unlicensed receiver sets. 
eiver per 100 people. 

184.000 sets in South Korea, 100,000 in North Korea. 
is the same in South and North Korea. 


valuation Branch. 


The number of sets per 100 population 
For North Korea, the number of sets equipped for short wave is 


Mr. Rooney. You got those figures where—the World Almanac? 


They come from a great many sources. 
are part of the work of our Program E 


made on the basis of internation: al broadeast official figures, wherever 
Where those are not published, they are made on 
‘an get from our own missions 


They are 


OPERATION OF RADIO FACILITIES IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Roonry. How many additional employees are being requested ? 

Mr. Konrer. What page, sir? 

Mr. Roonry. Under “Operation of radio facilities in the conti- 
nental United States.” 





They 
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000 
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500 
000 
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000 
000 
000 
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Mr. Kouter. Five hundred and two. 

Mr. Witner. The increase for Radio operations is 226 positions. 
That is in total. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of that? 

Mr. Konter. Five employees is all that is added. Those are studio 
engineers, sir, only, who service the additional hours of programing as 
they come out of the studios for transmission to the domestic trans- 
mitter bases. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the over-all figure ? 

Mr. Koner. For the entire division 

Mr. Rooney. Operation of radio facilities. 

Mr. Herrick. Two hundred and twenty-six, sir. 

Mr. Huvren. That is on page 502. 

Mr. Konrer. You mean the operation of facilities of radio program 
operations ? 

Mr. Rooney. We are now talking of radio facilities. We have fin- 
ished with radio program operations. 

Mr. Konutrr. The increase domestically is five. The overseas relay 
bases is 115 American and 106 local employees at relay bases. 

Mr. Rooney. That totals 226 


SHIPMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


What is this statement at page 504: “Shipment of household goods 
for employees changing official stations, $12,000” ? 

Mr. cen 1K. That, sir is in the case of transfer of personnel from 
point to point or from operation to operation. We necessarily must 
move their household goods. That is an estimate which is based on 
the experience supplied to us by the budget people. 

Mr. Wixer. The same factors are used here as in the regular For- 
eign Service estimates, Mr. Chairman. 


LOCATION OF TRANSMITTERS 


Mr. Rooney. At this point we shall insert in the record the chart at 
page 507 which contains the locations of transmitters and the operators 
thereof, together with the 1950 annual operating costs of each. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 

ee eee Ug l i aa 
| Number | 1950 annual 


Transmitters location Operator | of trans- | operating 
| mitters | costs 











- | a 


San Francisco, Calif.** ene. | Associated Broadcasters, Ine 
Brentwood, Long ind: N.Y... 5... .| Columbia Broadcasting Co_- 
Wayne, N.J.* |----.do bed oe 
Delano, Calif.*__. os “ do 

Mason, Ohio**___...._.- Meas. By at ..| Crosley Corp ; 

Bethany, Ohio* ee ‘ Lie do f iach al ores 

Schenectady, N. Y.**_.__.- “A .-| General Electric Co 25,7 
Beimont, Calif.**_ aA Be 3 — do... 7" ee? 258, 
Dixon, Calif.* _- eaten _.| National Broadcasting Co 3 | 180, 5 
Bound Brook, N. J.** Go... ‘ eed ) 180, 02 
Hull, Mass.* ra ...| Westinghouse Broadcasting. | 60, 57 
Scituate, Mass .....| World Wide Broadcasting. ___- é 179, 75 


$158, 976 
118, 
93, 
160, 
96, 02 
176, 46 


tw Wr wr 


os en pindtendds tai sai : ae me 3 1 1, 688, 65 


' Includes items in other objects as follows: 07 $11,200 taxes, and $23,658 antenna repair; 08 $51,405 tubes 
Most, Transmitters designated (*) are U. S. Government owned. Transmitters designated (**) are 
both Government and privately owned. 
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WORLD-WIDE BROADCASTING 


Mr. Rooney. How does this figure of $179,758 for “World-Wide 
Broadcasting” compare with the previous year? 


Mr. Herrick. I will have to supply that for the record. I only have 
1950 and 1951. 


Mr. Rooney. Do you have 1951? 

Mr. Herrick. Yes, sir; I do. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that to be found? 

Mr. Herrick. That is in my documents here which were prepared 
after this budget was made up. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the figure for 1951 for “World-Wide Broad- 
casting” ? 
Mr. Herrick. $209,756.64. 


INCREASE IN ALL OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Roonry. The item “All other expenses” is shown at page 521. 
There is a request for $389,453, which is an increase of $147,232 over 
the amount allowed in the current fiscal year. What is the reason for 
this requested increase ? 

Mr. Konver. You will find that beginning on the following pages; 
practically all personal services. 

Mr. Wuzer. The major reason for that is that there were 40 posi- 
tions lapsed out which will have to be recouped on an annualized Essie 
in 1952. 


Mr. Roonry. Are there any further general questions, Mr. Flood? 
3 £ q ’ 
Mr. Fioop. I have a few more questions. 


RADIO PROGRAM OPERATIONS 


PACKAGE PROGRAM UNIT 


On page 490 of the justifications under “Radio program operations, 
No. 4,” you have “Six new positions will be provided for the Package 
Program Unit.” What is the Package Program Unit? 

Mr. Kouter. That is the section that provides transcribed programs 
which are prepared for distribution by the USIE missions overseas for 
playing on local radio stations. 

Mr. Fioop. What is in a package? 

Mr. Kouter. That is the transcribed program. I think last year 
we averaged about 8,500 disks. Some of those are very specially 
prepared programs which play regularly abroad. We have one 
known as Radio University, for example, that plays in Austria and 
that plays in Italy. We have one that we prepare English lessons on, 
which is playing as a regular feature on the Austrian Radio Network. 


Mr. Fioop. Do you mean by the use of the term “package” the fact 
that it is a platter? 


Mr. Kouter. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. Or by “package” that you wrap up a half a dozen things 
in one package ? 

Mr. Konter. That is a trade term for a transcribed program. It is 
a transcribed program. 

Mr. Froop., It is literal, then? 

Mr. Konter. If I could give you some figures in connection with 
that. For the first time, as I mentioned before, we are trying to 
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develop a really integrated radio program throughout the world. 
That consists not only of our short-wave signal but of local production 
and of transcribed-program production. For example, as of January 
1 of this year, we are doing 218 hours of direct programing out of our 
studios in New York. Those were through the repeat and rebroad- 
cast technique, and we were playing to programs, major programs, an 
additional 376 hours. 

Mr. Fioop. Additional on what base? 

Mr. Konter. Those are the figures I have just given you, the relay 
broadcast. As you know, we put out five Russian half-hour programs 
a day. Those are transcribed not locally, but at the relay base, and 
the relay base keeps repeating those programs until the fresh one comes 
out. So, we add 376 hours of being on the air from our relay bases to 
the amount that actually goes out in live programs from our studios. 

Then, through the transcription program we send out from New 
York, we transcribe 341 additional hours a week of our own programs 
which go to parts of the world where they are not heard or relayed 
direct, and those are played on local radios placed there by USIE 
offices abroad. 

Mr. Fioop. Why could you not save money by having the program 
originate at this point of projection, here in the United States, and 
then cut out a tape in your areas and rebroadcast from their own 
platters? Would not that save money, if you had the force and equip- 
ment to cut the tapes and make the platters and transcribe them in the 
unit area itself? 

Mr. Kouter. Not on a world-wide basis, sir. We do that at our 
relay stations where we have the receiving equipment to get these 
programs with high-quality reception, so that they can cut them there. 
They also have the equipment to make tapes at the relay bases, but 
the transcribed programs we send out from New York go to some 150 
USIE locations in the world, and it would mean a very large capital 
investment to provide all of them with the equipment necessary to 
transcribe these programs locally, and it would also take a lot of expert 
personnel at all those outposts. 

Mr. Fioop. So, it would be more expensive ? 

Mr. Koutzr. It would be much more expensive. 

Mr. Froop. Then the idea is no good at all. 

Mr. Barretr. I should add one other factor; that is, music loses some 
of its quality even in the best short-wave transcription. 

Mr. Fioop. I suppose that, while a transcription overseas might be 
good for reception, it might not be good for recording and rebroad- 
casting. 

Mr. Konter. Yes; that 1s right. It takes very high-quality equip- 
ment. Besides the transcriptions of these specially prepared pro- 
grams of the types that I mentioned, we do special transcriptions to 
the extent of 292 hours a week, and we send out music transcriptions 
that cover nearly 2,400 hours a week. 

Mr. Frioop, Do you ever take a platter or a type of program that is 
being used in one area and use it in another area, and say: “This is the 
kind of thing we are sending out in area A”? Do you take a program 
being used by the Voice of America, that is being broadcast into East- 
ern Europe, and put it on Manila and say to Manila, “We think you 
people should know that this is what we are using in Europe?” Is 
there any sense to that at all? 
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Mr. Konter. No, sir; we have not done that. I think that our pro- 
grams are similar enough that those who would be interested in that 
would know it. For example, in the case you cite in the quality of 
the Russian-language programs, we broadcast those from both sides 
so that anyone in the wor ld, practically, can hear our Russian-language 
programs. 


LANGUAGE PROGRAMING 
Mr. Froop. On page 484, in the bottom paragraph, you have this 
sentence: 

The considerable expansion of programing in 1951 has resulted in only a small 
increase in language programing being requested for 1952. 

What does that mean? 

Mr. Konter. That means that our expansion program for this year 
could become—— 

Mr. Fioop. Requested by whom? 

Mr. Konter. That we requested of you last year in the supple- 
mental. We requested an addition of approximately 20 language 
programs which you approved and which we are now in the process 
of getting on the air. 

Mr. Fioop. That answers that. How many requests do you have 
coming in on your desk from the different national racial groups of one 
sort or another, with particular reference to language groups? How 
many requests do you have to the Voice of America which say, “Please 
give us broadcasts in the followi ing language,” that you are not using ? 

Mr. Kouter. They come in: in the ‘audience m: ul, 3 in considerable 
number. They are very much on the decrease since you have ap- 
proved the expansion program because we used to get requests, and 
we get them even today, from all the Northern European countries 
in whose languages we were not broadcasting. We got requests from 
groups who were interested in what we call the splinter languages of 
the Soviet Union. We had a great many of those. 


REACTION TO UKRAINIAN PROGRAM 


Mr. Frioop. At that point, what is the reaction to the Ukrainian pro- 
gram? First of all, do you have a program in Ukrainian ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir; we do and have had for about a year now. 

Mr. Froop. What is the reaction that you are getting from the 
Ukrainian program ? 

Mr. Kontrr. We get a lot of reaction from outside. First of all, 
we know it is hearable inside the Soviet Union. That is, our own 
monitoring set-up enables us to know that the signal is getting 
through. “In terms of the re: rction from inside the Ukraine, we have 
had no figure of listeners, as is usual in the case of the Soviet Union. 
From émigré groups outside, from Ukrainian defectors, DP’s in 
Europe, we have had a great deal of favorable reaction. We have also 
had some from émigré groups, some unfavorable reaction, particularly 
from groups in the United States, in that they would like us to carry 
on programs which sponsor the independence of the Ukraine. In 
terms of the analysis of the language itself, everyone seems satisfied 
and all the Ukraine moderate groups in Europe have been sending in 
letters approving the program highly. 
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Mr. Froop. In other words, the Ukraine national independence 
movement in the United States—and I suppose that is true of all 
nationalistic splinter groups in the United States—want you to broad- 
cast programs behind the iron curtain, encouraging revolution and 
rebellion in the Ukraine, and to raise the standard against the estab- 
lished Soviet Government; is that it? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That places you up against a delicate international 
problem 4 

Mr. Konter. It does, indeed, sir. 


REACTION OF OTHER NATIONALS 


Mr. Frioop. And that is true, I suppose, in other areas as well? 

Mr. Konver. That has been true, I would say, with respect to the 
Ukrainian programs. There has recently been a movement among 
Croatian émigrés in this country asking for an independent Croatian 
program. There has been a certain amount from the Slovaks. 

Mr. Firoop. And the Hungarians also? 

Mr. Korner. No, sir; we have no difficulty there. The Hungarians 
inside Europe seem very happy about our programs. 

Mr. Froop. Is the Hungarian-American Federation satisfied with 
our program 4 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the Polish organizations—the Polish Na- 
tional Alliance; the Polish-American Federation ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. We have had no serious trouble there. They all seem 
to be behind our programs. There has been a division within the 
ranks of the Polish exiles in this country and I think either side of 
that controversy could have a better approach to the Voice of America, 
but we have had no difficulty there. 

Mr. Foon. Is it the policy, in your thinking, of the Voice of Amer- 
ica, as far as you are identified with policy, to use the facilities of 
the Voice of America for the purpose of inciting rebellion within 
the geographic boundaries of a national sovereign power ¢ 

Mr. Korner. It is not, sir. 

Mr. FLoop. Why not? 

Mr. Kouxer. There are a great many reasons. First of all, we are 
the instrument of the foreign policy of the United States and it is 
my understanding that it is not the foreign policy of the United 
States, at the moment, to stir up rebellions. I will say in the same 
breath that we do not hesitate, indeed we make a regular practice 
of appealing to the national cultural, spiritual traditions of the 
peoples who have a background of independence. We inevitably do 
that by speaking their own language. That, indeed, is one of the 
reasons why we are addressing the splinter groups inside the Soviet 
Union in their own language. We remind them of their own glorious 
traditions. We remind them of their own history. We remind them 
of their own literature, in cases where they have been suppressed by 
the Soviet regime. 

Mr. Froop. Is it the policy of the Voice of America to lash out in 
vitriolic, violent, direct criticism of the methods, conduct, philosophy 
of government of any foreign nation of any kind, any place? 





Mr. Kouter. Well, sir, we speak our mind about the Soviet regime 
without much hesitation. At the same time, we have not adopted 
the violent and vicious language of our opponent, in that sense. We 
are a little more dignified as well as a little more convincing, I trust. 


RENTAL OF BBC FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Going back to page 508 of the justifications, I want to 
ask you about this. You say you are paying $300,000 for the rental 
of BBC facilities. As you paying the Britich $300,000 a year in dol- 
lars for renting their facilitica. 

Mr. Kounter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why are you not using counterpart funds and making 
that a bookkeeping ie ? 

Mr. Wizzer. There is a preclusion in the agreement. 

Mr. Fioop. What agreement ? 

Mr. Wiser. In the Mutual Aid Settlement Agreement of March 
27, 1946, against this use for administrative expenses in any form. 


COMPARISON WITH COMMERCIAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. How do your figures on operation generally compare 
with United States commercial facilities for operation of a program 
of an opposite number ? 

Mr. Konter. We are much below domestic costs. I will say at 
the same time that we owe some of that to the fine cooperation that 
we get from the domestic industry and that we get from the owners 
of proprietary rights. For example, we use perhaps 3,500 items 
which would have commercial value of many millions of dollars, 
which are given to us by those who have the proprietary rights; that 
is, copyright holders, unions, guilds, authors’ representatives, Ameri- 
can Federation of Musicians, American Guild of Musicians, Ameri- 
can Federation of Radio Artists, the Stage Hands Union, the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, the Theater Protective Association, broad- 
cast music, authors, and publishers—they all give us a lot of rights. 

So I would have to admit that we receive a great deal in the way 
of contributions from the American public and from the domestic 
radio industry which helps our program and if we had to pay for 
them would make our costs higher. But at the same time we are 
delivering programs at a produced cost of about $400 per half-hour, 
whereas even a sustaining program without great commercial interest 
on the domestic radio network would cost about $3,000. 


INCREASED OPERATING COST OF OVERSEAS RADIO FACILITIES 


Mr. Foop. On page 501 of the justifications you have listed, under 
operation of radio facilities, a whole list of stations and operations 
outside continental United States. I notice that there are increases, 
sometimes material. Why do you have those increases, for instance, 
for Honolulu, $46,000; Munich, $260,000; Manila, $78,000; Tangier, 
$256,000; Salonika, $191,000? 

Mr. Kouter. Mr. Herrick can answer that in great detail. I want 
to say generally that it reflects the increased operations of those bases, 
because of additional programing that we are doing under the supple- 





mental es we and in one or two cases it represents the new 
stafling of relay bases overseas. Mr. Herrick can give you the details. 
Mr. Fioop. I do not want the details. 
Mr. Kouter. That is the answer. We are doing more; we are oper- 
ating more radio facilities. 


RUSSIAN RADIO ACTIVITY IN IRAN 


Mr. Fioop. This may not be the production program and you are 
primarily the production manager but, if you can tell me, what 
happened to you in Iran and what are the Russians doing there? 

Mr. Kounter. I am not competent to answer that, it being a polit- 
ical question. I think we temporarily simply suffered from some local 
political shift. I do not know the situation now resulting from the 
recent assassination, but their attitude remains friendly and I hope 
in due course we will be back on relays in Iran. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the Russians doing in Iran? 

Mr. Kouter. In the way of radio? 

Mr. Fioop. Do they have broadcasts relayed there? 

Mr. Kounter. No, sir; they do not and they never did have. That 
is one of the reasons why in some respects they could claim favoritism 
was being shown to us, because they were not relayed over the local 
Persian radio stations, 

Mr. Fioop. Did they ever ask for such advantages, if you know ? 

Mr. Kouter. Not that I know of, sir. I just do not know the answer 
to that. 

Mr. Hutren. The Communist Party is outlawed there and there- 
fore they would not make such a request. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that the national party is outlawed, but I mean 
the Russian Soviet Government itself never asked for any facilities 
comparable to our rights and usages, as far as you know, for relays 
there? 

Mr. Kouter. So far as I know. 

Mr. Barrerr. Of course, they do not have to. Their own trans- 
mitters are so close that they can blast a strong signal there. 


CRITICISM OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Fioop. I know that, but I wanted expressly to find out if they 
had asked for such facilities rights. 

I do not know whether you know it or not, but this program is being 
criticized, because it is being poorly and badly administered, and 
the whole operation is being conducted at an administrative level in 
such a stupid, ineflicient, and ineffective manner as to be a waste of 
time and of dollars, at least of American dollars that are invested in it. 
We are not getting our money’s worth out of it. That applies to the 
Voice of America, and that opinion holds—I do not concur in it, but 
at least there is such an opinion—that includes the Voice of America, 
not so much production, it seems, as policy and planning; but to a 
certain extent it includes production, and that apparently must in- 
clude you, if you are the production chief. 

What is the matter with your shop down there, if anything is? 
What do you think is the matter with it? 

















Mr. Koutrr. I do not say it is perfect, but I will say that the criti- 
cism is wholly unjustified and it is usually based on a lack of informa- 
tion, or on misinformation, by people who have not taken the trouble 
to look into it. 

I have no objection whatsoever to Monday morning quarterbacking, 
providing the man has seen the game or knows what the game is that 
is being played. 

I am very proud of the staff that we have in New York. They are, 
T will say, the only professional international broadcasters in the 
United States. No one else could do international broadcasting with- 
out them. They are a competent staff and they are getting better. 
As we get more money, under the supplemental, we have gone into a 
recruiting program. We are not operating on a shoestring any more. 
At least, we won’t be when we get that staff in and get them trained. 
And, above all, they know the target audience. In terms of personnel 
and this international audience, you have a problem of meeting three 
standards. First of all, you want to find a man who knows the me- 
dium, who knows radio, and how to do a good radio show. In our 
‘ase you have to combine that with a knowledge of the target area 
and you have to combine that with absolutely idiomatic, linguistic 
writing and speaking ability. Generally speaking, we have been 
fortunate in being able to get people who do combine those three 
branches of knowledge and we do not put a program on the air which 
is not especially designed and tailored for the target audience to 
which it goes. 

We have had a great many suggestions, and some of them have been 
good. I am glad to have suggestions from anyone who has a valid 
opinion upon it, and many of the suggestions have been good for us. 
Generally speaking, the people who make suggestions know nothing 
about the target audience and are projecting assumptions with respect 
to, let us say, Russians, Poles, or Chinese based on what they know 
about the American audience. 


APPLICATION OF SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Froop. Let me interrupt you at that point. Are you getting 
regular suggestions and complaints, advice and ideas from the chief 
of our missions throughout the world with reference to the nature 
and quality of your Voice of America broadcasts, suggestions as to 
how the broadcasts can be tailored or improved with reference to the 
local idiom and problems? 

Mr. Kouter. On practically a daily basis. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you paying any attention tothem? Are you doing 
anything about it? Or are you just filing them? 

Mr. Konuver. They are our guides to our program, actually. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sure of that. Do you have any evidence that in 
the course of the past calendar year your Voice of America has re- 
ceived and acted upon suggestions from our chiefs of missions, or from 
other responsible Americans, or other foreign friendly suggestions? 

Mr. Konter. We certainly have, in terms of thousands. 

Mr. Fioop. Do your files contain any evidence that your answers 
are correct ? 
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Mr. Kounter. Yes; they do. I cannot pretend to keep up with the 
entire flow of material from the field that comes into our office. It is 
in terms of thousands. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a section in your office devoted to that kind 
of work—receiving and evaluating and rearranging your programs in 
conformance, if they are acceptable, with these suggestions for special 
targets? 

Mr. Konuer. Yes. We have first the processing unit, the overseas 
servicing section of which we hope to have in a matter of weeks, who 
receive suggestions which go immediately to the language desk. An- 
other copy goes to the evaluation section, so there they can be com- 
bined with reactions from other sources. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the atmosphere as far as you are personally 
concerned, and your people, with reference to cooperation, liaison, 
appreciation, and willingness to accept and act upon suggestions for 
tailoring problems that are reasonable, proper, and intelligent ¢ 

Mr. Konter. We ask for it. If at any time a nation fails to monitor 
every day, or send in program suggestions, or send in foreign-language 
papers and publications and program suggestions, we invariably ask 
them—Please send more; please monitor and tell us.” There flow 
across my own desk every day a dozen telegrams from various field 
offices suggesting we practice this or that and not practice something 
else. When it comes to my desk it will have a notation saying, “Done,” 
and signed by the desk chief. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you consider this a major part of your operation—to 
take advantage of this sort of information and suggestions from the 
missions in the field and the State Department ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. I do. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. I certainly have a very high 
regard for the attitude and position of the missions, and especially 
chiefs of missions, with reference to what we are doing in all phases 
of international relations, and right now particularly this one. 

Mr. Kon er. I cannot more agree. You may recall Iam a fieldman 
myself and I spent most of the last 20 years in missions abroad. 


ADEQUACY OF JOB PERFORMANCE 


Mr. Froop. If I knew that I had forgotten about it. I am glad 
to hear it. 

Are you satisfied with the job you are doing up there? Do you 
know of anyone else that could do this better than you think you are 
doing it? 

Mr. Konter. In all modesty, I do not know of anyone who could 
do it better; no, sir. 

Mr. FiLoop. Do you think that you are doing a reasonably creditable 
job in the circumstances with the money you have, with the cooperation 
you are receiving from the Government and from the Appropriations 
Committee, from the Congress, and from the general public interested 
in this kind of an activity? Are you getting all the help and coopera- 
tion you think that you should have from Washington ? 

Mr. Konter. Generally speaking, yes. ITalways want more. I do 
not want ever to use the word “satisfied” in terms of the job that I 
am doing, or the job that our staff is doing, because we do not expect 
ever to be satisfied, but we are doing our best, and we think it is good. 
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Mr. Fioop. It is being suggested that this whole operation, from top 
to bottom, is being run, planned, and managed by a lot of long-haired 
enthusiastic amateurs who are full of vim, vigor, and vitality but 
who have no brains and who do not know what it is all about. Do 
you have any comment to make on that kind of opinion with reference 
to the Voice of America program ? 

Mr. Konter. I do not agree with it in any sense, starting with my 
chief, Ed Barrett, and Charlie Hulten, right on down. I think that 
we have a good shop and some wonderful personnel in it. 


ATTITUDE OF THE PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMATS 


Mr. Fioop. What kind of attitude do you find with the State Depart- 
ment people not in the information program with reference to you 
personally and your Voice of America program? Are any of the 
a boys getting in your way any place? 

Mr. Kouter. Not at all. I am a striped-pants boy, so I am prob- 
ably the proof this program is very, very much accepted. 

Mr. Fioop. By whom? 

Mr. Kouter. By the entire State Department. 

Mr. Frioop. Are you getting cooperation from the State Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Throughout; yes. 

Mr. Froop. Youare? You have no complaint on that score? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir. I think it is going very well, indeed, in the 
Department and the missions abroad. 


OFFICE-LEVEL BYPASSING 


Mr. Fioop. An investigation of your shop was directed by this com- 
mittee in May by men who are expert and qualified in the administra- 
tion of Government offices. 

One of their complaints was you are bypassing the general man- 
ager’s office, and you are bypassing some office described as the oflice 
level, and you are going directly to the Assistant Secretary of State 
and/or to the geographic policy-making desk at the State Depart- 
ment. Is that so? it so, Why are you doing it, and why is it good or 
bad? What about it? 

Mr. Kou.rr. No, sir. I think there may have been some confusion 
in the minds of those people. We have a policy liaison which works 
very well and very automatically, and in which I have at my level an 
associate chief for policy whose job is to keep us informed and keep 
our program on the track ‘soap Ara He has immediate access to 
Mr. Barrett’s policy man, Joe Phillips, who in turn has his liaison 
with all the political regional bureaus, which means that we are able 
to have an almost immediate and automatic policy direction. That 
has been a great improvement in the last year or so in this program. 

That does not mean that anyone js being bypassed. It is a nervous 
system that has been set up for policy matters. 


REGIONAL BUREAU POLICY CLEARANCE 


Mr. Fioop. Are requests for policy clearance and guidance deter- 
mination lying around geographic desks in the State Department so 
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long, and on so many occasions, that the efficiency of your program 
is being materially affected ? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. We are able to get almost immediate re- 
actions now under the system we have. I could cite an example or 
two, if you like. 

For example, at the time of the President’s statement on the atomic 
bomb, which was misinterpreted in a lot of the press, we were able 
to get the correct story within a matter of minutes and to take 
measures which overcame a lot of the misunderstanding that flowed 
out of the way that was reported in the domestic press. 

Mr. Foon. If the motion-picture section of information is in 
trouble in that regard, you are not? 

Mr. Konuer. No, sir; we are having no trouble in that respect. 


OVERTIME 


Mr. Fioop. You indicated a few minutes ago that you are working 
very hard and overtime and having a tough time and knocking your- 
self out generally and physically with questions of personnel. What 
is the matter? Are you so busy and exhausting your physical selves 
so much with questions of personnel that you are affecting the qual- 
ity of your job as a manager of the Voice of America? 

Mr. Kouter. I do not think so, sir. We are doing very well on 
personnel, but when you take an organization and pretty much double 
its size and its output, and try to get a big construction program 
going under a process by which personnel does not come in im- 
mediately to help you out, that first period is a rather rough period 
until the new personnel has gone through the processing and gets on. 
I am not complaining about overwork. I enjoy it. 


THREE SCHOOLS OF THOUGHT 


Mr. Fioop. I believe that. I am trying to find out what is going on. 

Finally, there seem to be three schools of thought as far as your shop 
is concerned—the Voice of America and the information program 
generally, but we will talk about the Voice of America. 

First, you should be given additional funds to increase and become 
more effective in what you are doing. 

Second, you are a wash-out, the whole thing is a fake and a hoax; it 
should be scrapped and thrown into the ashcan, and we should save 
$25,000,000 as of July 1. 

Third, you should be cut back to a small compact operation of a 
few million dollars and a couple of hundred people until you can find 
out whether you think you are any good. What do you think? Sup- 
pose you were sitting over here where I am, what school of thought 
would you belong tot 

Mr. Korer. Well, somewhere between the three, I would say. I 
think it is highly desirable that the Voice of America be heard loudly 
and clearly and in the native language in all populated areas of the 
world. I think the program, as this committee and the Congress ap- 
proved it in the past, has been building the Voice of America up to 
that point. Certainly the supplemental appropriation of last year 
was the biggest step. At the time we were testifying on that, we also 
gave you a picture of the ring facilities concept which we would like to 





approach in order to be sure to deliver an effective signal in both 
medium and short waves throughout the world. 

We are asking for six new languages at the present time, and I 
think that will largely complete the roster of languages, except for a 
few. In those cases we need further study, such as Tamil and some of 
the languages of southeast Asia. I would settle for a program on those 
lines. I think the truth is somewhere between the extremes. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not think there are many left, more than a corporal’s 
guard, who want to throw the whole thing away and abolish the whole 
information and Voice of America program. There may be a few, 
but there are not many. But now we are down to the last two—what 
do you think would happen in view of what I think you know about 
this whole Voice of America and information program, and its impact 
world-wide, under all the circumstances on the world’s stage today ? 
What do you think would happen if we cut your $25,000,000 back to 
$10,000,000 and cut your personnel from two thousand-some-odd to 
three or four hundred and say, “Here, you have been a mess so far. 
We want you to start all over again. We think that you have a good 
idea, but it has been badly managed and badly administered and you 
are not doing what we told you to do when we gave birth to the idea. 
Go back to $5,000,000 or $10,000,000 and start over again.”? What do 
you think would happen, world-wide, with respect to whatever audi- 
ence you have? 

Mr. Konter. I think that we would leave them wide open to the 
other side, to the Kremlin, for one thing. I think that it would have 
a terrific reaction on those people. The development of a radio audi- 
ence takes time, and you develop what is in effect a point of intimate 
relationship, and they would regard it as reflecting a major change in 
the interests of the American Government and people in world affairs, 
and particularly in their world affairs. 

Very large areas of the world that are of critical importance we 
would be unable to touch. In fact, the shock politically, in terms of 
the reaction of the audience, would, I think, be very striking, and 
would be detrimental to the interests and reputation of the United 
States. 

Mr. Frioop. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall now recess until 2 o’clock. 


BUREAU OF STANDARDS TESTIMONY ON RUSSIAN JAMMING 


Mr. Roonry. The committee will please come to order. 

The questioning is now with Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Kohler, I believe that 2 years ago when the 
Bureau of Standards appeared before this committee a witness stated 
that the Bureau had been successful in discovering a way to get 
through the Russian jamming. That statement was not qualified. 
They just stated it as a positive fact. Do you know anything about 
that? 

Mr. Kouterr. I do know something. I will say we discussed this at 
the time of the supplemental, and I got it cleared up that they deal 
with one phase and one possibility of getting through the jamming. 
We depend upon the Bureau of Standards for radio-frequency studies. 

I am not a technician, but I will undertake to explain it because 
J find that a novice like myself can sometimes explain these technical 
subjects better than one of the rea) experts. 
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The nature of short wave is such that the various frequencies that 
you can use effectively will vary according to the time of day, accord- 
ing to the season of the year, and according to the period which is 
known as the sunspot cycle. The result of that is that at some time at 
some season, with a combination of factors, a given frequency can be 
effective in reaching a given target spot which cannot be reached from 
another direction as effectively. 

Now we had that case and we based it upon the Bureau of Standards’ 
studies. 

Last year after we brought out our new relay base at Tangier, and 
based upon the Bureau’s studies, we found there were two frequencies 
at given periods of the day which you could use to get into the Moscow 
area which the Russians, because of the combination of all these tech- 
nical circumstances, were not able to block effectively from any of the 
positions at which they had jamming transmitters. 

Unfortunately, the season during which that condition obtains is 
now on the wane, or almost gone. We may have similar periods 
arise in the future when that combination of technical circumstances 
will enable us, from one of our relay bases, to put a signal in that the 
Soviet Union cannot block, at its jamming point. It is a real contribu- 
tion to our efforts to break through, but only one of any number of 
elements that have enabled us to improve our delivery. 


INDIAN BROADCASTING SCHEDULE 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Kohler, on page 488 of the justifications you list 
the daily schedule of radio broadcasting for the years 1950, 1951, and 
the proposed schedule for 1952. It is noted that you are devoting only 
30 minutes to India. Do you consider that is an ample amount of 
time considering it has strategic importance at this time / 

Mr. Kouter. Actually that will fit in toward a combined program 
toward the Indian subcontinent. We will be putting in 30 minutes in 
Urdu, which is the language of Pakistan. We will be putting in 30 
minutes of Hindee, which is the most common language of India. It 
is not breken down there, but 1 hour of the 3 hours of English for the 
Far East we plan to put in as a special English-language program for 
the Indian subcontinent, so that we will have a total of two full 
hours directed toward India. The common language in the subcon- 
tinent, India and Pakistan, is still English because of its very long 
time there. In addition to Hindee and Urdu that are spoken there, 
there are as many as 20 other dialects, so in some ways our English 
language program will reach more listeners more effectively than will 
the native-language program. 


BROADCASTING TO AREAS WITH FEW RECEIVERS 


Mr. Marsuautn. Mr. Kohler, people that I have come in contact 
with—who have been spending money through taxes for this pro- 
gram—are somewhat confused about the value of the program. Of 
course, we are all very proud and want to sell America, and we think, 
in terms of the Voice of America, of selling our system, Government, 
and our economic way of living, and it has much appeal. 
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Now many of the countries that these broadcasts are going to are 
undeveloped. We have always thought of China as a backward coun- 
try, also India. The question that I have had asked me repeatedly 
in connection with the Voice of America is: “Are we spending money 
for broadcasts to people who do not have receivers to hear the broad- 
cast when we get it out to them?” Can you take a few minutes’ time 
and elaborate on that in order that I may have a better understanding ? 

Mr. Kontrr. I shall be very glad to. Actually, the holdings of 
radio vary a great deal, and there are not many countries that have 
radios at all in the proportion that we have them in the United States. 

On the other hand, there are radios in practically all countries, and 
the chairman invited me this morning to supply for the record a 
radio-receiver census. We have these estimates for practically every 
area of the world. In many cases, there are actual registrations of 
radio receivers because registration is required. In others they are 
our best possible figures from the trade, and so forth. 

Essentially one would have to review this question, country by 
country, and then go to the next step to find out what target audiences 
hold these radios. We try to do that for all countries—to know not 
only how many radios here are, but who the people are who own the 
radios, so we will know what type of audience we are addressing. 

In a country like China radios tend to be held by the classes of 
population who are known as the opinion makers, let us say. They 
are the people who have a little more money, who have some educa- 
tion, in the universities, who are in journalism, or in the radio busi- 
ness themselves, or they are the owners of cafes and bazars—places 
where people congregate. 

In any country—and it is particularly true of those behind the iron 
curtain where the means of getting information are few, and particu- 
larly after they are cut off from any source of free information in 
their own conntry—the people feed on what is commonly known as 
the grapevine. Word is passed from mouth to mouth and from person 
to person. Some people are even making money by charging other 
people to come in and listen to their radios. 

I was reading the testimony of someone who had just come out of 
China which substantiated just exactly that. Someone in China, 
after the Communists had closed up all sources of information, had 
made a very pretty penny charging for the distribution of news that 
he got from his radio from the Voice of America. 

Mr. Marswau. It is your feeling that by contacting the groups that 
have radios they will then be able to transmit the information they get 
to enough other people to make it worth while? 

Mr. Kounter. That is right. Even the radio holders themselves are 
worth while. The figures for China show 1,000,000 radio sets, of 
which 200,000 are equipped for short-wave reception. With our pres- 
ent facilities we can reach all the short-wave radios and an unknown 
proportion of the ones that are just medium wave, because we do have 
a medium-wave signal now out of the Philippines. 

We still do not have the new facilities; we will have two new relay 
bases out there under the code names of “John” and “Jade.” When we 
get those constructed we will reach every one of those radio sets in 
China with a good clear signal. 
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GOAL OF REACHING POLICY-FORMING NUCLEUS 


Mr. MarsHatt. It is not your hope to reach a hundred percent of the 
masses, then; it is your goal to reach a nucleus in the policy-forming 
fields who will have enough influence to reach the rest of the people / 

Mr. Koner. Yes; and they will pass the news on. Of course, we 
have to address ourselves to the audience available. In the case of 
France, where we are relayed on the domestic network, we have a mass 
audience. It numbers millions of people. Behind the iron curtain 
in the Soviet Union and in China, we do not have a mass audience; 
we have a selected audience and we try to know the broadcast that is 
most appropriate for them, which will be retold by them to others 
over the grapevine. 


BUSINESS MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE OF TOP PERSONNEL 


Mr. Marsuatu. There has been, as we all know, a tremendous amount 
of information that has gone out the length and breadth of this land 
to discredit the Department of State, which affects all branches of it 
and causes the people to look rather closely at an activity such as this. 
As has been mentioned before in the hearings, there is some concern 
about the business management of the Voice of America. With that 
in mind, we are inclined to look rather closely, and people are inclined 
to look rather closely at the personel who hold up the business end of it. 
You, I take it, are the production manager. Is that the term you 
use ¢ 

Mr. Konuer. I am Chief of the Division. 

Mr. Marsnauty. And under you you have personnel? 

Mr. Konter. That is right. 

Mr. Marsnatyi. You have business arrangements. You have spent 
guite a length of your occupational life in foreign countries. 

Mr. Koner. Quite a lot of it. I have been in the Foreign Service 
about 20 years, of which I spent the better part of 13 in various coun- 
tries abroad. 

Mr. Marsa. Certainly I do not want to be critical in any way 
of the work that you have done in foreign fields. Undoubtedly you 
must have a good record or you would not be considered for the work 
that you are now doing. However, in glancing rather hurriedly over 
your qualifications as the business head of an organization, can you 
tell me some of the things in your background that would be favorable 
toward the running of a business as important as this one is, and 
spending as much money as it is‘ 

Mr. Kou er. I will try. First of all, I want to say that I do not 
try torun this alone. I depend very much on a competent and expert 
staff. In terms of that staff, I might cite my associate chief for opera- 
tions, who essentially takes care of most of the business side of this, 
Mr. Thompson, who is an old hand in the electronic industry and 
who had a good many years in it before he came here with the Ray- 
theon firm. I certainly cite Mr. Herrick here, who, I think, is the 
outstanding short-wave radio technician in the United States. As 
one of my branch chiefs, Mr. Puhan, who runs the program operation, 
and who is a former educator himself, before he came to the OWL, 
and has had 9 years of experience in international broadcasting now. 
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Dr. Lowenthal, who is Chief of the Evaluation Branch, came from 
Columbia University, as I mentioned this morning, and has had a long 
record in social research. 

As to my own qualifications, I think the Foreign Service records 
would have to reveal that; but if you are thinking in terms of bigger 
projects, or something like that—latterly I ran the United States 
Embassy in Moscow after the departure of Gen. Bedell Smith, for a 
period of 7 months and until Ambassador Kirk arrived. 

Prior to that time I had such experience as being Secretary General 
of the Mission to observe Greek elections in which we, for the first 
time, set up an organization that involved the Army and the State De- 
partment in a cooperative venture, and in a few months we set set up 
a mission of a thousand people and observed elections throughout 
Greece that involved a great deal of transport, communication equip- 
ment, and that sort of thing. I was the organizing secretary for that. 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION BACKGROUND 


Mr. MarsHacu. I am thinking more directly in terms of business 
work. Have you had any experience with private enterprise in con- 
nection with purchasing and that sort of thing? 

Mr. Kouter. No; I have not. 

Mr. Marsnauyi. Undoubtedly, in your line of work, as production 
manager, there are a lot of purchases that have to be made in dealing 
with American business and foreign business that must come directly 
under your supervision. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. We have the expert staff of the State Depart- 
ment on procurement, and that sort of thing, who do that kind of 
work for us, as well as the business experience and technical experi- 
ence of Mr. Thompson and Mr. Herrick. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Thompson, who is Mr. Kohler’s associate Chief 
of Administration, had various jobs, including executive jobs for pri- 
vate broadcasting companies from 1935 to 1941. He was head of the 
electronic equipment branch of the Navy Department from 1942 to 
1946, and was an executive of the Raytheon Manufacturing Co., one of 
the large equipment manufacturers, from 1946 to 1948, when he came 
with us. 

Mr. Marsnatn. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that we want it for 
the record, but I, as a new member of the committee, not being too 
familiar with this, would like personally to know something about 
the background of these people engaged in the business administra- 
tion of the Voice of America. I wonder if it would be possible for 
Mr. Barrett, or someone in his organization, to furnish me the infor- 
mation—and I do not want a long narrative—because the feeling is 
getting to be quite generally that the right hand does not know what 
the left hand is doing in this organization. When we get that sort 
of criticism from way back in my district, I wonder what the criticism 
from districts close at hand is. 

Mr. Barrerr. We shall be glad to supply that. 

Mr. Rooney. Include all the pertinent information you have with 
regard to the management experience of the personnel in your top 
positions, accentuating the matter of service with industry rather than 
in Government, and including the date when each person being de- 
entered your organization. 





TOTAL APPROPRIATION REQUESTS 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Kohler, how much money are you asking for in 
these justifications for this coming fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Wiper. $25,164,655. 

Mr. Sreran. What will the supplemental request be? 

Mr. Wirzer. $97,500,000. 

Mr. Sreran. That would be added to the $25,164,000 ? 

Mr. Kouter. The supplemental is entirely for construction. 

Mr. Sreran. But it would be added to this present amount. Why 
is $41,288,000 shown as a minus for construction ¢ 

Mr. Wieser. That is provided for in the appropriations for 1951, 
and there are no additional requirements in the regular program. 

Mr. Sreran. You have some carry-over in that? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes; some $15,000,000. 

Mr. Steran. The $15,000,000 carry-over that we discussed the other 
day ? 

Mr. Wiener. A portion of that $41,000,000; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. That will make a total of $122,667,655 with the sup- 
plemental construction money, will it not? Do you have the propor- 
tion that you would have in radio? 

Mr. Witser. No; we do not. 

Mr. Sreran. That would be an increase of $899,448 in the regular 
1952 request, plus $97,500,000 ¢ 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct. 


WASHINGTON-NEW YORK OFFICE RELATIONSHIPS 


Mr. Stevan. What is the relationship between the New York ottice 
and the Washington office, Mr. Kohler? 

Mr. Konier. The Washington office of the IBD? 

Mr. Sreran. Of the IBD. You are justifying here the radio pro- 
gram operation, the evaluation program, and the operation of the 
facilities—you are justifying four items? 

Mr. Kourrer. Yes. Our Washington office consists, first of all, of 
a representative here for liaison with the Office of International Infor- 
mation on a constant basis, whose capacity is that of a laison repre- 
sentative with the over-all information management. Then there is 
the operating office from which we get programs. That office feeds, 
every day, for example, Washington commentaries into us for pro- 
graming, and does a lot of special events, including State Depart- 
ments and 

Mr. Sreran (interposing). How many people in the Washington 
office ? 

Mr. Kouter. Twenty-eight, with eight in process, and with a ceiling 
of thirty people. 

Mr. Sreran. Where are they located ? 

Mr. Konter. They are located in the studios in our office in the 
Interior Building. 


SPACE REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sreran. Have you acquired space in the Longfellow Building, 
where you are moving more of your facilities? 

Mr. Barrerr. We are asking for space, seeking to acquire space. 
Have we got that ? 
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Mr. Hutren. We are to get space in the Longfellow Building. 

Mr. Sreran. When did you start moving? 

Mr. Hutren. I do not believe we have moved anything as yet. 

Mr. Steran. How much room are you going to get in the Longfellow 
Building? 

Mr. coe: I am sorry, I cannot give you the exact figure. 

Mr. Sreran. You propose to have your information service in that 
building? ; 

Mr. Huuren. No; I do not believe that would be possible, because 
there is not enough room at 1778 Pennsylvania Avenue at the present 
time to meet the requirements of the operation that will be moved 
sometime during the present month to the Longfellow Building. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that a part of the $400,000 for rental that is taken 
over by the General Services Administration ? 

Mr. Hutren. It will be a part of the over-all rental of this program ; 
yes. 

” Mr. Sreran. How many buildings will you be located in after you 
settle in the Longfellow Building? 

Mr. Huuren. How many? 

Mr. Steran. Yes. Have you started moving some of them? 

Mr. Hutren. No; I do not believe that we have moved any people. 
There was some reorganization of the exchange of persons program 
on Friday, but I do not believe that any people or facilities have 
been moved. The Food and Agriculture Organization, which is to 
be moved to Italy, has not as yet vacated the premises. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not know how many rooms you are going to 
acquire ? 

Mr. Hutren. Not exactly. 

Mr. Steran. Nor how many feet of floor space? 

Mr. Hutrten. No. 

Mr. Steran. Will the IBD be in the Longfellow Building? 

Mr. Huuren. No; it will not. 

Mr. Steran. It will not be taken over there; it will stay where it is? 

Mr. Hurren. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. How many buildings will you be in? 

Mr. Hutren. We will be in the Interior Building, at 1778 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and we will be in the Longfellow Building. And 
in terms of space, I should add that we will be in part of the building 
down near the Fourteenth Street Bridge, the photographic plant. 

Mr. Steran. You will be in about four or five buildings? 

Mr. Huvren. Yes; that is only the operating part of Mr. Barrett 
and his staff, who are in the main State Building and the two adjoin- 
ing buildings. 

Mr. Steran. That is more than five buildings. Do you know how 
many buildings you are going to be in? 

Mr. Houuren. I think that will be all that we will be in. 

Mr. Steran. Six? 

Mr. Hutrten. I believe that is correct. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 


FUNCTION OF WASHINGTON OFFICE 


Mr. Sreran. These 20 people are sort of backstopping the office in 


New York? 
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Mr. Kontuer. They are in the program operation; yes. They can 
be compared with the Washington office, let us say, to CBS or NBC, 
in that they feed in programs to us from the Washington office. 

Mr. Sreran. You indicated you have gone into the reports from 
the field previously ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. I do not want to duplicate. Have you also put in the 
record a breakdown of the travel expenses incurred by the IBD? 

Mr. Kouter. I am sure that is to be put in. 

Mr. Sreran. You will put that in? 

Mr. Wizzer. Yes. 

(The requested information is as follows :) 


Travel record by activity 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 1952 





Program Operations Branch $149, 792 $149, 792 


Program Evaluation Branch 2 6, 154 
4 la aecdgankabbacouaacness Anitbabshco seman adie 4 
All other expenses 








NTL ee ee cumbia? 53 bay’ 187, 495 
Radio relay bases 88, 063 


——} 


275, 558 | 








TRAVEL TO MEETINGS 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Kohler, why is it necessary for your staff to travel 
to all kinds of meetings ? 

Mr. Konter. Well, we have now, aside from, let us say, conferences 
in which we are immediately concerned, which I will dismiss for the 
moment, that is, the International Radio Frequency Conference, our 
travel is to the conferences where there is a question of getting pro- 
gram material, and it is, by all odds, one of the most valuable sources 
of program material. 

I think that it is clear that these international conferences as they 
have developed since the war, have been utilized by the other to a 
very great extent as propaganda forums. 

Mr. Sreran. I am talking about these meetings here in the United 
States, which are covered by the commercial press associations. Why 
cannot you get what you want from the regular reports rather than 
having to send representatives to all of these meetings ? 

Mr. Konter. I was speaking of the international conferences which 
I understood was your question. Now, in the United States—— 

Mr. Sreran. I am talking about those in the United States. 

Mr. Konter. Wherever we can we utilize the coverage by the 
press. We do that, and they have been extremely cooperative with us. 

Mr. Sreran. But you also send representatives to many of them? 

Mr. Kontrr. Yes; we go to conferences where someone special is 
speaking, because the domestic radio industry cannot serve us in the 
program, they are not prepared to give us the foreign-language 
service. 


Mr. Sreran. You can get enough coverage from the commercial 
reporters, can you not ? 
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Mr. Kouter. We get voice spots, we can get the radio, in these con- 
ferences, but we have to get it in whatever language may be available 
to us. We have interviews with distinguished visitors, and they 
add a very great deal to the effectiveness and the quality of our own 
radio program. 

In addition, by getting around the country in that way, we can 
get material that provides a good picture of American life. 

Mr. Sreran. A lot of the speeches of that kind, and the material 
that you get, is covered by the commercial news-gathering agencies ? 

Mr. Koucer. I do not think a great deal. I could give you the 
figures, but they would be included in the travel figures of the radio- 
program operation. 

Mr. Sreran. And you have just put the travel figures in the record ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. In terms of the amount of program that we get 
it isa very good investment on our money. 


MONITORING MECHANICS 


Mr. Sreran. Now you have been talking about monitoring. How 
is the VOA monitored, what is the mechanics? 

Mr. Kouter. You mean monitoring of the internal business# Or 
monitoring of the radio? 

Mr. Sreran. Monitoring of the programs. You were talking this 
morning about how the VOA program was monitored. 

Mr. Koner. Well, sir, we have a monitoring section which does a 
check on our programs. They are attached to the master switch- 
board. 

Mr. Streran. Where? 

Mr. Koutrr. They are in New York. 

Mr. Steran. Allin New York? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Everything isin New York ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. You do not do any monitoring any place else ¢ 

Mr. Koutrr. No. Well, we monitor for reception and signals at 
all relay bases, and we also request the omissions sbicetl, when we want 
a check on the monitoring signals, to monitor for us. 

Also practically every mission does monitoring, but they are not 
a part of our staff. I am speaking of the monitoring that we do our- 
selves, with our own staff. 

Mr. Steran. You are talking about monitoring, using somebody to 
listen in to the Voice of America and to report back whether or not 
the signal is such that they can receive it ? 

Mr. Korner. That is, listen to the program, the content and the 
effectiveness of the program. 


BREAK-DOWN OF PROGRAM CONTENT 


Mr. Sreran. Much has been said about the program content. 

Can you give this committee a percentage breakdown of the pro- 
gram content, that is, how much is news, how much features, and 
how much music? 

Mr. Konuer. Yes; I can. Of course, it varies a great deal from 
country to country, because of the nature of the target audience and 
the type of program that we have to deliver to them. 
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Mr. Sreran. What is the percentage, between the three that I 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Kouxer. The European area, we are running 34 percent news, 
58 percent comment, analysis, and features, and 8 percent music. 
Then including most of the satellite states, where we use practically 
Nie 

Mr. Sreran. What is it over-all? 

Mr. Konuer. The over-all runs for all areas 36 percent news, 54 
percent analysis and features, and 10 percent music. 


PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


Mr. Sreran. Do you have a copy of the program schedule? 

Mr. Kontrr. Yes; I do have. 

Mr. Roonry. May I have a copy? 

Mr. Kouter. It is in this booklet, prepared for the Advisory Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Sreran. You will recall last year that this committee recom- 
mended that this program schedule be curtailed and simplified in the 
interest of economy. Do you have the last four issues of this schedule? 

Mr. Konter. I do not have them here; I will be glad to furnish 
them. 

Mr. Sreran. How many copies of this schedule were printed for the 
last issue? This is the last issue [indicating | ? 

Mr. Koner. That is the last issue; yes. 

Mr. Steran. How many copies were printed ? 

Mr. Kouter. For January-February 1951 edition, we distributed 
817,839 copies. 

Mr. Sreran. 817,839 copies? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. 


CHANGES RECOMMENDED BY THE COMMITTEE 


Mr. Sveran. Has anybody recommended a change in this format? 

Mr. Kouter. Well, at the time of the regular appropriation last 
year we discussed this to some extent, and in the subsequent years 
on the supplemental we did not further discuss the question of pro- 
gram schedule. 

Mr. Sreran. Did anyone recommend a change in the format ? 

Mr. Konzer. At that time the committee did, at the time of the reg- 
ular appropriation. 

Mr. Steran. Did you follow those recommendations ? 

Mr. Konter. We looked into it very thoroughly. First of all, I 
want to say, that the purposes of the program schedule are a good 
many; much more than any other medium, the radio, if you are to 
have an audience at the time the program is put on, has to be called to 
attention, otherwise you do not have an audience. 

Mr. Sreran. I want to know why you did not put into effect the 
changes recommended by the committee? 

Why is it necessary to have a four-colored issue in printing the 
schedule of the Voice of America? Why can you not put out a sched- 
ule like the regular radio puts out when a program is going to be put 
onthe air? Why can you not use that instead of having such an elab- 
orate program ? 
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Mr. Kouter. In looking up the question of the change in the format, 
which we did very carefully, we found that the format change would 
not be practical, for a number of reasons: First of all, there was the 
question of possibly being able to reduce the number. 

After the hearings on this recommendation, the expanded program 
was approved, so that we will have so many programs listed that it 
will take practically the entire printed space available in the 20 pages 
in order to carry the languages scheduled. ' 

We have also found that the og paper and the high-quality print 
of this particular schedule makes it very easy for the foreign local 
media to reproduce, which they have done to a great extent. We have 
not only the direct advertising value of this particular program 
schedule, but the local papers pick up the articles in the program 
schedule, including pictures, mk publish them in the local media, so 
that we get a great deal of local use. 

Mr. Sreran. As I look at this, it seems to contain a lot of advertis- 
ing of the personnel of VOA rather than getting your schedule to 
more people. 

How is your schedule mailing list succeeding ? 

Mr. Konter. First of all, the schedule mailing list-—— 

Mr. Sreran. Will you put in the record the cost of producing the 
817.839 copies? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Data on cost and distribution winnaar apap 1951 edition of radio program 
schedule 





! 
Number} Printing | Distribu- | | Cost per 
Issue | of copies cost tion cost | Total cost | ~ copy 
| 
January-February 1951 : : 1 870, 000 | $27, 466. 98 | 
| ' 


| 





' 
$24, 281.30 | $51,748.28 | $0. 0595 
| 1 





1 The 817,839 copies of January-February 1951 edition of the radio program schedule should have been 
870,000. 


COST OF DISTRIBUTION OF PROGRAM SCHEDULES 


Mr. Kouter. The saving, if we were to substitute the two-color for 
the four-color, the saving, with the present very expanded program, 
which will make this schedule come to about a million copies, accord- 
ing to the quotation of the printers, the saving would amount to $950. 

Mr. Sreran. That would seem out of line. 

Mr. Koutrr. That is the actual quotation. 

Mr. Steran. How many schedules? 

Mr. Kouzer. That is for a million. 

Mr. Streran. How did you check to get the million? 

Mr. Kouter. To start with, the mailing list is made up only on the 
basis of special requests which are received from listeners, and with 
teams used to ho. We have two projects under study, right now. 

Mr. Sreran. Just how is it checked ? 

Mr. Konter. We are right now running in Italy a check, conducted 
by the Embassy, in which they mail out a return type of card to the 
addressee receiving the program schedule, to ascertain whether or not 
they want to continue to receive the schedule. 

If that method works out satisfactorily in Italy we will try the 
same method in practically every other area. 
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The other possibily of a continuous check on this would be to 
send an international postal reply card with each schedule that is 
mailed out. That would be fairly costly. Of course, we do keep a 
list, which is maintained on a contractual basis by a private mailing 
agency, and they keep it up to date, in the sense that any returned 
copies of any listeners’ mail is applied to the list as we go along. 

Mr. Sreran. Mr. Kohler, I know something about the printing busi- 
ness, from a good many years’ experience, and I cannot come to the 
conclusion that a four-colored job with all of these cuts would be only 

$900 more. That just does not seem to figure out. 

Why would you send copies of this program schedule to people in 
the United States ? 

Mr. Konter. Those are only samples. 

Mr. Sreran. How many are distributed in bulk? 

Mr. Kou ER. I can give you the figures on that. 

Mr. Steran. Why w vould you send them out in bulk? 

Mr. Kouter. They are sent to the missions, usually. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you send them to people in the United States? 

Mr. Kouter. No; I do not think we are sending them anywhere, 
except in a few cases where there are special requests, such as Stand- 
ard Oil. 

Mr. Streran. I am talking about sending them in bulk? 

Mr. Konter. We sent to a few American companies which operate 
abroad, which have asked us to supply copies for their employees 
abroad, but that is the only case I know of, because actually this is 
designed for distribution abroad, and we do not circulate it in the 


United States, except to people who are interested in recirculating 
it abroad, or who are interested in getting a few sample copies. 


COST OF COLOR PRINTING 


Mr. Sreran. Will you put in the record the comparative cost of 
this schedule, Mr. Kohler ? 

Mr. Konter. I can put in the record the printer’s quotation. 

Mr. Sreran. No; I do not want that. I want the actual facts. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Comparing the schedule costs, as between the color 
and illustrative cuts and just the plain schedule as put out here. I 
do not want somebody’s quotation; I want the facts, because the com- 
mittee wants this thing curtailed to see if we can save some money. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DATA oN COST AND DISTRIBUTION OF VOA ProGRAM SCHEDULE 


Cost of printing and distributing VOA program schedule 





| 
Number Printing Distribu- Per copy 
Issue of copies cost tion cost Total cost cost 








| 


| | 1 
January and February 1950 580,000 | $21, 067. 45 | $19, 403 | $40, 470. 45 | $0. 0698 
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Cost comparisons for various quality schedules 





Printing cost 
Number pages Number colors per million 
| copies 


$30, 700 
29, 500 
28, 400 

ren 27, 675 

oy ia 26, 575 

aia 24, 525 








Mr. Sreran. Do you select the names on the mailing list ? 

Mr. Kouter. We announce the advisability of the program schedule, 
which is essential to enable our audiences to know what we are going 
to do and to know when we are going to be on the air if they are to 
listen to what we have to say. 

I might say that we have been able to reduce very consideraly the 
cost of this program schedule over the period of the last year and a 
half, due to the greater quantity production, as time has gone on, and 
through negotiating reduction in the costs of the mailing list. 

Mr. Sreran. What other publications has IBD issued ? 

Mr. Kouter. That is it. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the only one you issue? 

Mr. Kontrr. Yes; that is our program schedule, that is issued in 
the language editions which we have at the present time. As we go 
into more languages, we want to add four more languages. I think 
you will find that the reason that it is so small 


LAST YEAR’S COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. Rooney (interposing) : Mr. Kohler, in the report of this com- 
mittee last year on the general appropriation bill, the committee stated 
as follows: 


The committee feels that some saving may be effected by printing a more mod- 
erate pamphlet in connection with the Voice of America program. The present 
elaborate bulletin containing pictures of Voice of America personalities and the 
like is unnecessary. 

You now hand us a copy of the March-April 1951 issue of the English 
edition, and I find on pages 4 and 5, together with a photograph and 
drawings, a notation with this statement “Jo Stafford, new voice from 
America,” and in the lower right-hand corner these words, that for 
“a posteard, a photograph of Jo Stafford will be sent free of cost. 
Please address care of Voice of America, New York 19, N. Y.” 

Who is responsible for deliberately contravening the intent of the 
committee as expressed in this report, by publishing these two pig 
with regard to personalities in the Voice of America? Mr. Kohler, 
who takes that responsibility ? 

Mr. Konter. I do; in that event. I must say we gave most careful 
consideration to what had transpired in the regular hearings, and we 
felt, despite the fact they were superseded by the mandate which Con- 
gress had set up in the expanded and energetic program in the 
supplemental bill, and we looked very carefully into the possibility 
of accomplishing our purpose and saving some money by following 
the recommendations of the committee, made in the report on the 
regular budget. 
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The responsibility in that case is mine, sir, but only after the most 
careful study and advice of experts. 

Mr. Rooney. Whom did you consult? Did you consult with Mr. 
Wilber, the budget officer of the Department? 

Mr. Konter. No; I do not think I did. 

Mr. Rooney. Did you consult with anybody in the Washington 
office about it ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. 

Mr. Roongry. Whom did you consult ? 

Mr. Konuer. Mr. Anderson and Mr. Hulten, as I had on other 
occasions. 

Mr. Rooney. Please continue, Mr. Stefan. 


TOTAL COST OF THE PUBLICATION 


Mr. Sreran. What will the publication consist of? You say the 
817,839 copies are going to expand to a million ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. I will have to supply that additional information. I 
do not find my breakdown here. 

Mr. Sreran. What about the survey reports issued by IBD; who 
is responsible for that ? 

Mr. Konter. If I may, on the previous question, Mr. Stefan, I 
would like to summarize a little on that, and I would like to show, 
since we were talking about this cost, that the printing and mailing 
costs have been reduced from 6.98 cents for the January-February 
1950, when we printed some 580,000 copies, to— 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have the total costs ? 

Mr. Konter. This is the total cost for printing and mailing. Under 
the printing and mailing contract for this publication, for the Janu- 
ary and February 1950 issue, the unit cost was 6.98 cents. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the total cost of the 589,829 copies? Will vou 
insert in the record what it will be at 1,000,000 ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Data on cost and distribution January—February 1950 edition of radio program 
schedule 


ee ato oa 
Tanne “el Number Printing Distribu- | | Cost per 
” | 


' . . | 
of copies cost | tion cost | Total cost 


—_— ~—__—__—__—-—— | ie 


copy 





January and February 1950......--...--- -| 16580,000 $21, 067. 45 $19,403 | $40, 470. 45 


$0. 0698 








Cost comparisons for various quality schedules 





| | Printing cost 
| Number of colors | per million 
copies 
$30, 700 
2 ; 29, 500 
.| Black and white. -- 28, 490 


9 
| Black and white--__-. 





! The 589,829 copies of January-February 1950 radio program schedule should have been 580,000 copies. 
81707—51———_57 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR SURVEYS AND REPORTS 


Mr. Sreran. Now, with reference to the surveys and reports issued 
by IBD, who is responsible for that? 

Mr. Kouter. For the survey reports? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

Mr. Kourer. They are done by our program evaluation branch. 

Mr. Sreran. We can cover that when we get to the evaluation 
branch. 

Mr. Korner. Iam prepared to talk about that now. 

Mr. Sreran. You are justifying the evaluation item? 

Mr. Kouwer. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have a list of those reports? 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Issued as of last year? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. I started this morning, in response to the chair- 
man’s question, to give a brief summary of reports by outside con- 
tractors, which we have issued during the past year, and I would be 
very glad to continue with that. 

Mr. Srerax. Do you have the titles of the reports of last year? 

Mr. Rooney. Incidentally, Mr. Stefan, we have here on the desk a 
number of such reports available for use of the committee. 

Mr. Konurr. Generally speaking, these reports are of two kinds: 
They are evaluation reports that are issued by outside contractors, 
and they are analysis reports which are done by the members of the 
staff. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have a list of them? 


Mr. Konter. Yes; I will be glad to supply that, and I will be glad 
to discuss any of them you may wish. 
(The information requested follows :) 


ANALYSIS REPORTS BY PROGRAM EVALUATION BRANCH, INTERNATIONAL 
BROADCASTING DIvIsION, ISSUED SINCE Marcu 1949 


WESTERN EUROPE 


The VOA in Western Europe (WE-1), January 1 to June 30, 1950 

The VOA in Western Europe, July 1 to December 31, 1950 

A Report on Radio Listening-in: France, Italy, Finland, Sweden (November 18, 
1949 ) 

Listening to Foreign Stations in Sweden (December 1950) 

Listening to Foreign Stations in Norway (January 1950) 

Listening to ICI, New York, and Other Foreign Broadcasters in France (January 
1951) 

Effectiveness of the VOA in Austria, January 17 to September 30, 1950 (October 
17, 1950) 

Audience Mail Coverage Report for Germany 

Audience Mail Coverage Report for France 

Second Audience Mail Coverage Report for France, October to December 1949 

Audience Mail Coverage Report for Italy, May to June 1949 

Second Audience Mail Coverage Report for Italy, May 1950 


THE U. S. S. R. AND THE SATELLITES 


The VOA in the U.S. 8. R., May 15 to June 30, 1950 

The VOA in the U.S. 8. R., July 1 to December 31, 1950 

The VOA in the European Satellite Countries, May 1 to June 15, 1950 

The VOA in the European Satellite Countries, July 1 to December 31, 1950 
Iron Curtain Radio Comments on VOA 

Indications of VOA Penetration of Soviet Jamming (May 15, 1950) 
Indication of VOA Penetration of the Satellites (May 19, 1950) 
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Listeners’ Comments on VOA Program Content (May 25, 1950) 

Soviet Reactions to the Voice of America (January 1950) 

Listening to the VOA and Other Foreign Stations by Infiltrees From Czecho- 
slovakia (October 23, 1950) 


FAR EAST 


The VOA in the Far East, January 1 to June 30, 1950 

The VOA in the Far East, July 1 to December 31, 1950 

Effectiveness of the Voice of America Program to Indonesia, January 1 to 
March 24, 1950 

Survey of Korean Reactions to VOA (May 1950) 


NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


The VOA in the Near and Middle East (ME-1), January 1 to June 30, 1950 
The VOA in the Near and Middle East, July 1 to December 31, 1950 
Analysis of Turkish Voice of America Letters (December 1949 through February 
1950) 
Analysis of Persian Voice of America Letters (March 1949 through February 
1950) . 
LATIN AMERICA 


Area Report—Latin America Report No. 1 (April 1950) 
The VOA in Latin America, April 1 to June 30, 1950 
The VOA in Latin America, July 1 to December 31, 1950 
Survey of Effectiveness of the VOA English Language Programs to Latin America, 
December 1949 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Voice of America Handbook 

Summary Evaluation of the World-Wide Impact of VOA, July 1 to December 31, 
1950 

World-Wide Distribution of Radio Receiving Sets (March 1949) 

World-Wide Distribution of Radio Receiver Sets (July 1950) 

Primary and Secondary Listening Hours (March 1949) 

International Broadeasting of All Nations (August 1948) 

International Broadcasting of All Nations (August 1949) 

International Broadcasting of All Nations (September 1950) 

Broadcasting Schedules of the Voice of America, as compared with the BBC 
and the U. 8. 5S. R. (July 1950) 

Weekly Hours of International Broadcasting by the U. S. 8. R., the Satellites, 
Communist China, VOA, and BBC, 1948-50 

Some Evidence on World-Wide Use of the English Language (September 8, 1950) 

VOA Monthly High Lights (No. 1, September; No. 2, October; No. 3, November ) 

Report on Audience Mail—Summary, October 1, 1948, to March 31, 1949 

The VOA as the Communists Picture It, July 1 to December 31, 1950 


SUMMARY OF COMPLETED RESEARCH PROJECTS CONDUCTED FoR IBD-PEB By 
OUTSIDE CONTRACTORS 


I 


Study.—Audience size and characterictics in Sweden, Norway, and France. 

Contractors.—American Institute of Public Opinion (Gallup Polls) and its 
overseas affiliates: Institut Francais d’Opinion Publique, Paris, France; Svensak 
Gallup Institutet, Stockholm, Sweden; Norsk Gallup Institutt, Oslo, Norway. 


II 


Study.—Program improvement tests for Germany, Austria, France, Italy, and 
Sweden. 

Contractor.—International Public Opinion Research, Inc. (president, Elmo C. 
Wilson; directors, Elmo Roper, Joshua D. Powers). 


Ill 


Study.—VOA references in Soviet press and radio. 
Contractor.—Russian Research Center, Harvard University, Alex Inkeles, 
director of project. 
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IV 


Study.—Appraisal of the language and delivery characteristics of Voice of 


America broadcasts to eight different countries (such as Czechoslovakia and 
Bulgaria). 


Contractor.—Dr. Herta Herzog, director, Motivational Research, McCann 
Erickson. 
Vv 


Study.—Competitive broadcasting to Germany. 


Contractor.—Committee on Communications, University of Chicago, Douglas 
Waples, director. 
VI 


Study.—Content analyses of VOA output. 
Contractor.—Research Center for Human Relations, New York University. 


UNGRADING OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Steran. The Chairman has been asking each organization that 
appears before the committee this question, whether or not in the in- 
creases in salary were automatic increases, or whether they are a mat- 
ter of grade increases by transfers from one division to another. 
There seems to have been quite a lot of upgrading. 

Mr. Konter. Not a great deal of upgrading. In some cases—— 

Mr. Sreran. That is going to be supplied ¢ 

Mr. Konter. I understand that is already requested. 

Mr. Sreran. And that is going to be put in the record ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes. We have that material compiled, I believe. 

Mr. Sreran. Looking over the budget it seems to me that the rate ot 
increases in pay is far above the normal for supervisory staff, as com- 
pared with other Government divisions. That is apparent from the 
figures that I have before me. 

Mr. Kouter. I can supply a general breakdown if you want it, and 
I will be glad to do that. 

We have been very careful about that, in the sense of these upgrad- 
ings, to limit them to cases where greater responsibility in connection 
with the expanded program was involved. 

Mr. Sreran. But we are talking about a quarter-billion-dollar 
appropriation, with the demands for economy, and we would like to 
have some cooperation. 


LANGUAGES 


Now in regard to the language problem, Mr. Kohler, you are broad- 
casting in 26 languages now ? 

Mr. Kouurr. Yes; 26. 

Mr. Steran. You have been authorized to expand to 45? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. 

Mr. Streran. What was the figure of 50 discussed this morning? 

Mr. Kouter. We are asking for six additional languages for 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you authorized to go into 50? 

Mr. Konter. We are asking for six additional ones, which would 
bring us up to just over 50. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you authorized to go into 50 languages? 

Mr. Konter. We are asking for an appropriation, 

Mr. Steran. That will require some new legislation; will it not ? 

Mr. Kouter. No; we are asking for an appropriation for six addi- 
tional languages. 
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Mr. Steran. But will that not require authorizing legislation ? 

Mr. Kouter. No. 

Mr. Sreran. You will not have to have additional legislation ? 

Mr. Kouter. Not for additional language programs; that is covered 
under Public Law 402, 

Mr. Sreran. It has been suggested, Mr. Kohler, that a more man- 
ageable program would include less languages, and that you select 
the key countries that exert a greater sphere of influence. What are 
the projected 45 languages, or 50 languages, since you are talking 
about 50? Will you put those in the ooord 

Mr. Konter. I believe they are in the record; the chairman had 
them inserted from the budget; you will find all of them in the budget 
presentation, found on page 486 and the subsequent pages. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; I want the ones that are to be added. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. They are going to be in the record ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes; they are all in the record. 


KEY COUNTRIES 


Mr. Sreran. What countries would be included in the list of key 
countries important to the United States to be propagandized. Will 
you give me the list of the key countries? do not see the key 
countries listed here. 

Mr. Kouter. No. I do not know that you can speak of it in that 
sense of their being key countries. I suppose in the sense that they 
are in the English language programs they are key countries. On 


the other hand, we are attempting here to reach the population of all 
of these areas and to speak to them in their own language. As a 
matter of fact, if we do not speak to them in their own language we 
will not speak to them at all. 
Mr. Sreran. What are the vo countries ? 
ci 


Mr. Kouter. Generally spea 
tries. 

Mr. Sreran. Everyone of these 50? 

Mr. Konzer. Yes. I would say it would be very difficult to break 
them down and say that some are and some are not, other than in 
terms of a priority list. 

Mr. Sreran. We were told that there were certain key countries 
that are of importance to us to be propagandized. You regard all of 
the countries, the 50, as being key countries ? 

Mr. Kouter. Some are on a political priority list, in the sense 
that you may have in mind; I do not quite follow you in the sense 
that they are key countries. Of course, Soviet Russia is one of the 
prime problems. And in the satellite and periphery area that has to 
do with Eastern Germany and if one could approach it in another 
way, perhaps, and say the country with the most commonly used 
language, spoken by the most people, those that reach the greatest 
audience. 

The attempt here is to reach all the principal areas in the world 
in the language they can understand when they operate the dial on 
their receiver sets. 


ng I regard them all as key coun- 
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ATTENTION TO LISTENER OBJECTIONS 


Mr. Sreran. You went into some details about listeners sending in 
reports, and getting reports from the field. Are you really paying 
attention to them? When they come to your desk, do you O. K. them 
and send them to the evaluation desk ? 

My attention has been called to the fact that over a period of years 
the Department has been besieged with suggestions, demands, and 
requests from field offices around the world to correct the programing 
of the Voice of America. Aside from the voluminous complaints 
about accents and poor translations of scripts, the content matter of 
the programs has been a source of great concern to field officers, with- 
out going into detail, and keeping in mind that written reports and 
dispatches are very cautious because of possible repercussions on the 
drafting officer. 

We have been getting from you the good parts of this program. 
Reference has been made to Iran. Are you acquainted with the state- 
ment by the Iranian official, who stated frankly that the reason for 
the termination of the VOA relays by radio Tehran was that the 
content of these broadcasts was much too provocative, and he con- 
trasted the harsh and obvious tone of the VOA programs with the 
more subtle approach followed by the BBC and suggested that we 
try to emulate the BBC technique? He was also critical of our infor- 
mational programs in Iran, and he seemed to feel that our informa- 
tional program in Iran had been drawn up by people unacquainted 
with the Iranian temperament and the underlying realities of Iranian 
life. 

Are you acquainted with that statement ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes; I believe I have seen it. 

Mr. Sreran. What have you got to say about that, in view of your 
statement to the chairman this morning? 

Mr. Konutrr. Well, I will say, in reference to particular remark, 
it is not one in which I would really base too much reliance. If the 
time comes, and I believe he has something to do with our being— 
well, he was trying to justify, let us say, an act which we did not much 
like. And he said that our broadcasts were too provocative. I would 
say that our broadcasts do not always have too much polish when we 
are trying to expose the Soviet regime, but I do not see how we could 
justify condemning a program just for the sake of staying on that 
relay. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you done anything to—— 

Mr. Kontrr. As a matter of fact, we did not control the local rela- 
tionship with the political situation in Iran. 

Mr. Barrerr. May I say, Mr. Stefan, that our Embassy’s report on 
that situation was that it should not be taken seriously. Ambassador 
Grady, when he was here, said he did not believe that was the cause 
of our being taken off the air. 


KOREAN REACTION 


Mr. Sreran. To supplement that there is the statement by an in- 
dividual on a Korean trip, who stated that the programs are dull and 
tedious; that the news is angled; there is too much attention to speeches 
and documents and secondary UN news; too much area reporting of 
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items of interest to only one country. And he makes the comment 
that many persons said that we must strive to bring our programs 
closer to our potential listeners, that, for instance, a Korean farmer 
cannot comprehend stories that American farmers have automobiles 
and threshers and deep freezers. He wants to know what he can 
do to grow more rice using an ox and a primitive plow. All those 
persons urged us to broadcast more news to the Far East and cut out 
the features. 

What have you to say about that ? 

Mr. Konter. Well, to start with, I am not personally familiar with 
that particular source. I would say, secondly, that is one man’s 
opinion, against which we have got many hundreds coming into the 
evaluating program. We take them all together and reach a conclu- 
sion. As I say, I do not know what the factors are there. I have to 
keep in my own mind, as we do, not only in the Korean language but 
in other languages, that we do try to reach the people who are listening. 

Mr. Sreran. I am just asking the question, “What do you think 
about the suggestion as to information ! 

Mr. Kontrr. I would say that we have probably received that re- 
port, and we have to weigh that report against the hundreds of other 
reports that we have had. Now, as to whether that would aid or 
assist, the description that is given of the Korean program does not 
seem at all to me like the Korean programs as we understand them to 
be, and we have received plenty of evidence. As a matter of fact the 
Korean program has been very much stepped up, and was promptly 
stepped up after the North Korean aggression, and it played a very 
great role in sustaining the morale of the population of Korea. 

Mr. Sreran. What would you say about this criticism: 

Short-wave broadcasts without local relays are largely ineffective because of 
reception difficulties; that, at any rate, music should never be played on short 
wave alone; that our news must be more straightforward; our general approach 
more mature; and that we must make a much greater effort to create definite 
bonds between the listener and our material. 


What would you say about that? 


LIMITATION OF SHORT-WAVE TRANSMISSION 


Mr. Konter. First of all, as regards the effectiveness of our pro- 
gram, there is certainly a limitation on short-wave transmission, which 
I recognize, and which in fact I explained to a considerable extent, 
and a great deal has been done to increase the relays in order that we 
may have better reception, and in order that they may be able to 
understand more clearly our program, and the program today for 
news—— 

Mr. Sreran. Is 32 percent. 

Mr. Konter. Our program isa good straightforward program, with 
selection of world news, supplemented by political comments and edi- 
torial opinions. 

The next suggestion that he made of making the tie closer between 
the broadcast and the listener is something that we are striving to do 
every day, by every possible means that we can. One of them, for 
example, is this: By having the people, by sending special events that 
we have to extend the “hands across the seas” interests. I would say 
that is very reasonable, but what is suggested is what we are trying 
very hard to do every day. 
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REGIONAL ACTIVITIES IN INDONESIA 


Mr. Sreran. What would you say of this suggestion from one of 
the officials overseas—that your activities in Tilonesia should be 
placed on a regional basis as far as possible ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Speaking for radio, we are on a regional basis. For 
example, we have even today our English-language programs to a 
far extent to Latin-American countries and even in the Middle East, 
and we have a special English-language program into Indonesia, as 
I mentioned this morning in the discussion with Mr. Preston, that 
we are planning a special English-language program for India and 
Pakistan, and each of the desks is not only regionalized in the sense 
that we administratively group them together into regions but that 
each desk itself is specialized by the language of the country to which 
it broadcasts. 


EMPHASIZING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


Mr. Sreran. Are you emphasizing the English language? 

Mr. Konurr. No; I was just leading up to say that even in the 
English language we operate on a regionalized basis. 

Mr. Sreran. There is too much English in places where you should 
be using the native language. That criticism might not be as applica- 
ble to the radio broadcasts as to the books and films. You have nothing 
to do with that? 

Mr. Kontuer. The effort is to reach them in their own language, and 
that is why we are asking to put on these additional language 
programs. 

Mr. Barrett. So far as the over-all is concerned we have been going 
very heavily on the languages, as you will see when we get into the 
publications program. 


NEED FOR PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sreran. Another criticism is this: If the USIE program is 
ever to approximate its true potential it will have to be professionally 
oflicered and staffed. 

That is a criticism by one of the Missions regarding the use of too 
much English in that particular territory or that region. What have 
you to say about that ? 

Mr. Kounter. I do not know the exact region, but I want—— 

Mr. Sreran. That could refer to all of them ? 

Mr. Konter. I want to repeat that this organization is profes- 
sionally staffed throughout. In fact, as I said this morning, this is 
the only staff of professional international broadcasters in the United 
States. It is possible that the source of that criticism had a very 
real complaint and spoke because we have not been in as many foreign 
languages as we should have been. We are now going into those 
foreign languages as a result of the approval of this committee to our 
expanded program under which we are rapidly adding 20 language 
programs to our output. 


es 
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POOR QUALITY BROADCASTS TO POLAND 


Mr. Sreran. What would you say about this criticism regarding 
the Polish situation, and with reference to the Voice of America? It 
is to the effect that the Voice of America broadcasts for Poland have 
been of poor quality since they are intended for a people of extremely 
low degree of intelligence and education. Recently, a study of the 
Communist activity and propaganda in Poland was received through 
confidential channels. This study was given to an abbey who is now 
in the United States in the hope that he would transmit it to Cardinal 
Spellman and the Grew committee but, in view of the fact that he has 
very poor contacts, the report may never reach its destination; report- 
edly it should be of value to the Voice of America. 

o you know anything about that? 

Mr. Koutrr. No, sir. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, about that particular report I know 
nothing, but I know that we get hundreds of reports—some of them 
adverse, many of them favorable—and we weigh them or try to make 
adjustments accordingly. 

Mr. Kouter. In the case of Poland I know that our program is 
exceedingly effective. We have had a great many interviews with 
Poles who have come out from Poland. We have had letters from 
people coming out. We have even had very striking letters very 
recently from inside Poland itself, all of which indicated that we 
are playing probably an outstanding role in maintaining the hope 
and the morale of these people. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not have that report which should be of value 
to the Voice of America? 

Mr. Konter. Sir, we should have that report, but I have not seen 
it personally. But we have access to practically every source of re- 
porting within the Government as well as direct letters addressed 
to us. 

CONTRIBUTION TO KOREAN WAR EFFORTS 


Mr. Streran. Do you believe that the Voice of America Korean 
broadcasts are not contributing to the war effort? It has been sug- 
gested that someone be put on the job immediately to study the entire 
VOA Korean language output. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Konter. I would say, first of all, that we would be glad to 
have anyone look into our output; secondly, that far from being 
ineffective, we have had both official and personal comment that we 
were indeed very effective in sustaining the morale of the population 
in Korea. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you know whether or not the commander in chief 
in the Far East feels that the statement made herein is truthful and 
that the Voice of America is not contributing to the war effort there 
and that there should be an investigation to clear it up? 

Mr. Konter. I do not know that, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You have no information about that? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, I received a report from the Far Eastern 
Army Headquarters to the effect that someone there, in the Far East- 
ern Army Headquarters, thought that the Voice of America was off 
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the beam. I commissioned three men from our far eastern desk 
under Mr. Conners, who was here this morning, to look into it thor- 
oughly and I asked General McClure to have his staff look into it 
thoroughly and see if they thought that that criticism was justified. 
I got the report back 2 weeks ago and they did not think that the 
report was justified. But shortly after the war broke out, out in 
Korea, there had been too much material on the Voice that was of a 
peaceful nature, that would not be of interest to a people who were 
existing under war conditions. But the report to me was that that 
condition had been corrected and they thought that the programs 
were on the beam at this time. 


BULGARIAN SITUATION 


Mr. Sreran. Is it true, Mr. Kohler, that many announcers on the 
Voice of America do not speak with a genuine Bulgarian pronuncia- 
tion and transmit with a heavy foreign accent; and that the cold 
manner of their delivery sometimes produces the impression that they 
have been forced into their assignments ? 

Mr. Koner. No, sir, I do not think that is quite true. Actually, 1 
the case of Bulgaria, we had a special examination made of that fod 
we did find that the quality of the voices in a couple of our announcers 
was not of a kind that was appealing to the panel who listened to 
those programs. We have subsequently changed those announcers and 
that, indeed, was the purpose of establishing this listening panel. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that many expressions used in the Voice of 
America broadcasts are uncommon in the Bulgarian language, and 
that some are borrowed from the new Communist jargon ? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; I do not believe that that came out of this 
particular report. That is a very long report. As a matter of fact, 
the chairman has indicated, I believe you have a copy of that report 
available to the committee. 

Mr. Sreran. In connection with the Bulgarian situation ? 

Mr. Kou er. It must be a hundred or so pages. 

Mr, Sreran. Does it also show that it is felt that “I” is stressed 
too emphatically, that there is a personal build-up by Voice of America 
announcers, or something to that effect ? 

Mr. Korner. No, sir; I do not believe that could be, because in 
the case of the Bulgarian programs we do not have any announcers 
like that; rather, we have pseudonym announcers. Our principal 
commentator on the Bulgarian programs is of that type. For example, 
he calls himself “Pravdolyubets,” which means “lover of truth” in 
Bulgarian. So there would hardly be any occasion for an individual 
to build himself up. Tecan read a very short summary of the Bulgarian 
survey that we had made, if you would like. 

Mr. Sreran. Put it in the record, please. 

Mr. Kouter. All right, sir. 

(The summary referred to is as follows:) 

SUMMARY OF THE BULGARTAN SURVEY REGARDING THE ANNOUNCERS’ VOICES 

BULGARIAN PROGRAM 
Programs were considered good, essentially correct, and without major short- 


comings, but in some instances lacking touches desirable for Bulgarian appeal. 
Language was considered correct and universally understandable. Announcers, 
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while not rated alike by all respondents, could be ranked in order of popularity. 
Delivery was considered clear. Unsolicited comments on content suggested too 
little emotional impact. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that the speakers apparently do not have 
suflicient knowledge of Bulgarian history, culture, and political life, 
and, therefore, their comments and analyses lack the necessary insight’ 
and understanding ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have a commentator who calls himself 
“Americus” ¢ 

Mr. Konter. Americus is a pseudonym for announcers that figures 
in practically all of our programs. 

Mr. Sreran. It represents more than one announcer, then? 

Mr. Kourer. That is right. 

Mr. Sreran. That is not just one individual? 

Mr. Kourer. That is not one individual; it is a good many indi- 
viduals, in all the various language programs. But the name for that 
particular political commentary which goes out once a week under 
the name “Americus” in most of the language programs covers many 
individuals, 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true, Mr. Kohler, that religion and church prob- 
lems are covered very inadequately, and whatever is said in this regard 
is not in harmony with Bulgarian traditions; the speakers seem to be 
unaware of the role of the Bulgarian Orthodox Church in the tradi- 
tions of the country ? 

Mr. Koner. I think that is definitely not true. We had occasion, 
you will recall, at the time of the hearings last year, to go into the 
Voice of America treatment of the subject of religion, which is one 
of our principal themes on all language programs. You will find in 
the hearings last year, I think, as many as 10 pages of simply lists 
of religious questions and religious features in all of our language 
programs. In the case of the Bulgarian programs, you will find a 
special treatment of that subject in those hearings, and I could have 
that brought up to date for the committee, if you wish. But I think 
we use the religious theme very thoroughly. 


GERMAN BROADCASTS 


Mr. Sreran. Regarding broadcasts to Germany, Mr. Kohler, is it 
true that the speech used is outmoded, for one thing, and that if a man 
has been out of Germany for a long time he does not speak colloquially 
or have a knowledge of current slang, that Germans talk differently 
now, and that the Soviets, on the other hand, have a very good speaker 
and everyone likes to listen to him? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; I do not think that is true. 

Mr. Sreran. Additional criticism, Mr. Kohler, I might say, is that 
you have a half-hour program, with the first half propaganda and the 
rest records. The records are not so good and the speech is very bad. 
The Russians have good speakers and good music. 

What would you say to that? 

Mr. Kontrr. I would say that that is not correct, sir. In the case 
of the German programs, I can give you the program format. We 
have increased our broadcasting in German. I recognize that we 
should have had more, and since January 1 we have had an hour of 
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German programing on every day. Beginning about April 1, we 
hope to add to that and bring our programing up to 10% hours per 
week. As of June 1, we hope to put on two fall hours a day in the 
German language. 

Our programs in the German language are relayed over all the local 
radio stations in the American zone and are also relayed over the 
American controlled station RIAS in Berlin. Actually we have had 
studies of our listening audience which have been made under the su- 
pervision of HICOG and we have found that our effective listening 
audience in Germany is one of our highest; that 46 percent of the 
entire population of Germany listens to ‘the Voice of America. 

We have every indication as well that the interest in the Voice of 
America programs has greatly increased, and that it has markedly 
increased since June 25 of last year since when we have been reg: arded 
as the real source of authoritative news of what is going on inside 
Korea. 

We have any amount of evidence to this effect, both from inside Ger- 
many, from the reaction to our programs broadcast from RIAS which 
reaches into the eastern zone. 

As a matter of fact, 1 will say that I think we have had great im- 
provement in our German programs over a couple of years ago. We 
tend to get a certain number of letters which run something like this— 
and I will read one which comes to us from Kassel, Germany. 

There was a time when the people in Germany turned eff their radios at 7 p. m. 
because the Voice of America was on. Then came a time when one or the other 
said “Did you hear the Voice last night? They really had a good broadcast.” 
And as time went by more and more people have been listening to your broadcast. 


Today we have advanced to the point where a great percentage of the population 
listens to your presentations. 


CRITICISM OF EASTERN EUROPEAN LISTENERS 


Mr. Sreran. Right along that line, Mr. Kohler, what would you say 
to this bit of criticism from eastern Europe, to the effect that the Voice 
of America seems to give too much credence to letters received from 

radio listeners in eastern Europe. It is, however, a fact that 2 years 
ago the propaganda offices all over Europe were ordered to arrange 
for the transmission of private letters to America praising such Voice 
of America broadcasts which are worthless or distinctly harmful. 

What would you say about that criticism ? 

Mr. Kontrr. I would say that that sounds like Communist propa- 
ganda. Actually I do not see what it has to do with the case. 

Mr. Sreran. You say that that sounds like Communist propaganda? 

Mr. Konurr. Yes, sir. Besides being untrue, the fact is that we 
get practically no letters from behind the iron curtain, because the 
listeners there know very well that it would put them in danger to 
try to write the Voice of American under their Communist consorship. 

Moreover, certainly as long as I have been there and I understand 
for some time before, we never announce anything, even the availabil- 
ity of program schedules, or in any way invite correspondence from 
Eastern Europe. And if we ever get a letter from behind the iron 
curtain we make no effort to reply to it in any way, because we feel 
that an incautious friend of ours might thus be put in danger. So 
you can see the amount of truth in that particular report is very little, 
sir. 
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VOICE OF AMERICA BEHIND SOVIET PROPAGANDA 


Mr. Sreran. What would you say to this further criticism: 

The psychological mistake of the Voice of America is that it is 
always one step behind Soviet propaganda. While the Communist 
broadcasts always emphasize the firm determination of the Soviets 
not to yield an inch and even expand their domination further, the 
American broadcasts are reluctant to counter these statements with 
equally strong assurances. 

What would you say to that? 

Mr. Kouter. I would say that is a little self-contradictory in the 
sense that he says we are always one step behind which would indi- 
cate that we wait to hear them speak and then reply. But in his 
last sentence he suggests that we ought to counter Soviet propaganda. 
As a matter of fact, we try to take a very postive line but without 
engaging in any direct exchange of polemics with them, because one 
of the first rules of propaganda is that you do not let your adversary 

call the tune. Consequently, I do not believe that that particular 
report is accurate. 


GENERAL ATTITUDE TOWARD CRITICISM 


Mr. Sreran. Then I gather from what you have told other members 
of the committee, Mr. Kohler, and are telling me, that you do get 
constructive criticism from the field and recommendations for i improv- 
ing the service, and that you do correct your mistakes and you do 
listen ot these reports from the field? 


Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And that they may recommend without any reper- 
cussions ? 

Mr. Kouter. Very much so. I believe, sir, prior to my coming 
in here, that Minister Nathaniel Davis was here from Budapest and 
I think if you would ask him that question I am confident that he 
would tell you exactly the same thing with regard to his own messages. 
And the same is certainly true all over the world. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, may I add that I endeavor to talk to 
every ambassador or minister who comes back, to get his plain criti- 
cisms and suggestions so that I can relay them to our operating people. 
One of our principal guides today is the matter of reports from the 
field. I may also say, which you well know, that, surely, we get 
adverse reports, we get a substantial number of them, and we put 
them in with all the rest and try to weight the program content. You 
can go through the mail that we get in any given week and you can 
pull out a number of reports that are adverse. We have quite an 
accumulation of letters from people who really have made a study 
of this matter and who commend the activities of the Voice and the 
other activities. And if I may suggest, I would like you at your con- 
venience to look over this tabulation from individuals, most of them 
who have made something of a study of the Voice. I have them here 
for the committee, if they would like to see them. 
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EVALUATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Sreran. That is enough for the radio end of it at this time. 
Now as to the evaluation branch, will you have anyone else up here to 
justify evaluation ? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. I have gone into this evaluation problem a great deal 
and I am worried about it because of the ever-increasing cost. Do you 
know whether or not ECA has an evaluation program ¢ 

Mr. Kouter. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, Mr. Stefan, they do. 

Mr. Sreran. I have gone over these budget figures and they are 
causing me deep concern because they represent what appears to be an 
unchecked expansion of the budget for a service, the need and end 
results of which are highly debatable. Also they illustrate a deliber- 
ate disregard on the part of the International Broadcasting Division 
to do first things first and to limit its research and survey activities in 
this period of emergency to the most pressing and essential assign- 
ments of the times. 

For instance, the total budget for the evaluation program for the 
fiscal year 1950 was $569,927. Now you are asking for 1952 $1,312,100 
plus the deficiency or epilenantal, 

Mr. Wuzer. There will be no defici iency on this item, sur. 

Mr. Sreran. In the item “Personal services,” you jump from $140,- 
899 in 1950 to $460,746 in 1952. 

In the item “Printing and reproduction” you go from $145,686 to 
$377,000. 

For “Other contractual services” you jump from $213,622 to 
$411,000, 

For “Newspapers and magazines” you go from $3,331 to $5,150. 

Mr. Witzer. Mr, Stefan, the answer to most of those increases is 
the fact that in the supplemental for this year, the expansion for this 
program provided for a 50-percent lapse. So under most of those 
items, you would expect about a doubling of the amounts that we 
had in there for 1951. 

Mr. Konter. We are asking for no additional personnel. 

Mr. Sreran. No; but you are asking for a lot more; $1,312,100 as 
compared with $900, 406 for 1951 and $569, 927 for 1950. 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir; that is a full year’s operation, 

Mr. Streran. Did you attend the meeting with Dr. Lowenthal, when 
he appeared on this expanded program in April of last year? 

Mr. Konter. I do not identify that meeting. I meet with him con- 
stantly ; in fact, every day, 6 days a week. 

Mr. Sreran. The program is expanding by leaps and bounds. Here 
are certain studies that are proposed : 

. The size and nature of the Voice of America audience. 

Audience-building studies, 

3. The iron-curtain audience. 

. Opinion leaders study. 


5. Coverage reports. 
. Diary studies. 
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Then there are some program improvement studies: 


7. Studies with iron-curtain defectors, refugees, and expellees. 
8. Thematic analysis of Voice of America output and foreign and radio reaction 
thereto. 
9. Policy evaluation. 
10, Comparative testing of different program approaches. 
11. Listener panels. 
12. Image of America. 
. Timeliness of newscast. 
. Competitive position of Voice of America, BBC and Radio Moscow. 
5. Monitoring studies. 
Now, as to audience mail reports: 
. Analysis of audience mail by language. 
17. Representativeness of letter writers. 
18. Reactions of letter writers. 
These are comparative media studies: 
19. Comparison of the relative importance of various media in different 
countries. 
20. Tests of audience reaction to different media representing the same ideas. 
21. Before-and-after information and attitude tests. 
22. Indirect comparisons of the various media. 


SUPPLEMENTAL RESEARCH STUDIES 


. Studies of nonlisteners to Voice of America. 

. Studies of the effectiveness of program series versus discrete series. 

. Psychological gratifications of various types of radio listening. 

. Content analysis of domestic broadcasts. 

. Listener contests. 

>». Pretests of new VOA program— 

I do not know what that means. 

Mr. Konuer. That means trying a program before putting it on the 
air. That is a very common domestic practice. 

Mr. STEFAN (continuing) : 


7. Studies of VOA English-language progranis. 
DUPLICATION OF EVALUATION STUDIES 


The foregoing studies and proposed evaluation programs present a 
heavily watered operation, a large percentage of which is duplication 
of what has been done in the field by other areas of the Department. 
Most of Dr. Lowenthal’s projects involve expensive travel, special con- 
sultants, assistants. In view of the copious reports received from the 
Department's missions, and the numerous field trips made the cJicials 
of the P area, and the reports from CIA and the foreign broad- 
casting monitoring service, and sundry other checking operations, the 
program evaluation branch is engaged in a great deal of duplication 
of what is being done elsewhere. 

These are very detailed and voluminous reports ? 

Mr. Kouter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. They do not always reflect what they purport to reflect. 
I find nothing in these studies and surveys which would indicate that 
Dr. Lowenthal gives any credence to the criticisms and suggestions 
from the field, which we were discussing. It is my confirmed opinion 
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that the program evaluation branch of the IBD is not an evaluation 
activity in any accepted sense of the word, but rather a justification 
activity which is geared primarily to securing more funds for the Voice 
of America and publicizing that propaganda medium over and above 
all others. 

What would you say to that? 

_ Mr. Konrr. I would like to speak to that, sir. First of all, I should 
like to say that this particular branch, as I pointed out in reply to a 
question this morning, handles a great deal more than just evaluation. 
It also handles program schedules and audience mail and related 
functions of that kind. So that the amount of money actually going 
into evaluation studies is reduced, and the amount that we are asking 
for 1952 for such studies, special studies by outside contractors, is 
only $175,000. 

On the subject of evaluation, the thing that we are after is the 
facts about our radio broadcasting and the audience that we are 
addressing and the effectiveness of our impact on that audience, so 
that we know the answer when such criticisms are cited as those that 
you and I have just discussed. 

I would regard the question of evaluation as a priority question. 
I think in this development evaluation would be like having an artil- 
lery battery without the services of any observation planes or aiming 
mechanism of any kind. We must know where we are going, what 
target we are trying to hit, what kind of a target it is, and what kind 
of ammunition it takes to hit that target. And we get that material 
through these effectiveness studies. That gives the guidance on the 
types of programing that we should do; whether the quality is right, 
whether the content is right, whether the audience reacts to it favor- 
ably, what kind of impression the audience gets from it. They are, 
indeed, our fire-control mechanism, without which we would be shoot- 
ing into the void and not knowing whether people were listening to 
us or not, or whether we were having an effect. 

Mr. Sreran. I know the purpose of evaluation and I want evalua- 
tion. But this is getting away beyond what was originally intended. 
It looks like a regular WPA program to me. 

Mr. Kouter. I think you will find that it is very restricted, and 
that we are getting a great deal of service for the money, by the use 
of these outside contractors. We are pioneering in this field and they 
ure very much interested in doing it. You have asked me to put into 
the record, sir, a list of our completed studies by outside contractors 
und I shall include with that the cost of each of these projects. I 
shall also put in a great many of the studies that you cite, the studies 
that our own analysts are able to make in the evaluation branch from 
the materials that come to us from our missions, from listeners’ let- 
ters, from Soviet defectors, and from intelligence reports from all 
over the world. 


NUMBER OF RADIO SETS IN RUSSIA 


Mr. Steran. In the Senate hearings and in the House hearings for 
i951 you gave us an estimate of the number of radio receiving sets in 
Russia. Subsequently there was a memorandum in your office—I be- 
lieve it was from Charles A. Thompson to Mr. Sargeant—that refuted 
the statement that you made to the committee here and also in the 
Senate. Are you acquainted with that memorandum ? 
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Mr. Konuer. Not specifically, but I judge that it referred to the 
UNESCO study. 

Mr. Sreran. No, sir; this is a study of radio sets, regular radio 
sets, and it says: 

Probably the least successful effort of Soviet authorities to build up the re- 
ceiving net has been in the sphere of ordinary radio-receiving sets. On January 
1, 1936, the whole of the U. S. S. R. possessed 650,000 such sets; of these 270,000 
were crystal receivers, and about 200,000 were considered outmoded types in 
need of replacement. According to plan, 500,000 receivers were to be built and 
delivered in 1936, 125,000 for the collective farms, but this plan was never ful- 
filled. So many sets were in fact idle for lack of current or repairs that at the 
end of the year a publication of the radio committee was able to claim only 
500,000 sets as being “ready” to broadcast Stalin’s address before the Supreme 
Soviet on November 25, 1936. 

In connection with that, I called attention to an account in a news- 
paper clipping regarding the impossibility of getting repairs. 

Mr. Kouuer. Yes, sir; I remember our discussion on that. 

Mr. Sreran. Then this goes on to submit some figures. 

In the light of these facts, one may conclude that the 925,000 goal set for 1950 
and the over-all goal of 3 million sets for the fourth 5-year plan are not likely to 
be reached. 

Now, how do you get these estimates as to how many sets there are? 
How can you tell the committee that in the face of Charley Thomson’s 
report here? 

Mr. Koner. I do not know the sources for that particular report, 
without which it is difficult to rebut specifically. 

Mr. Sreran. Those are quotations from Public Opinion in Soviet 
Russia. 

Mr. Koner. Actually, the way you build up any estimate about the 
Soviet Union, whether it is in the political field or the economie field 
or any other field, is by getting together all the bits of evidence that you 
can possibly get together and coming out with the best and the most 
reasonable estimate that you can make. In the case of estimates for 
radios in the Soviet Union, we also discussed this at previous hear- 
ings and the working figure that we still use is 4 million, of which 
we estimate 3.5 million are able to receive short-wave signals. 

Mr. Sreran. You and I know that that is just a guess. 

Mr. Konter. Sir, I will suggest to you that it is based on a con- 
siderable amount of information. To start with, this particular esti- 
mate is much lower than the official Soviet figures that they have them- 
selves put in to international bodies and which we do not accept as be- 
ing suspect because of their source. Their official figure for radio sets, 
which is the figure that the BBC uses today, and which has been cited 
in many publications, is 5.5 million radio sets. There are various esti- 
mates of radio sets in the Soviet Union that have been made which run 
anywhere from 1,600,000 regular sets to 9 million regular sets. 

Mr. Sreran. That is a controversial subject and we might as well 
end it now, because we can get all kinds of figures on that. 

Mr. Koner. I am suggesting to you that it is a subject in which the 
various experts can have their own opinion, but I believe that our 
working estimate is more than a conservative estimate, because we 
have been able to check that estimate not only from all the material 
that we have culled over, over a period of years, in the United States 
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Mission in Moscow, and the Research Division in the Department, but 
we have been able to spot-check that by personal observation of anten- 
naes on Russian houses. And I believe that our figure of 4,000,000 
sets is a very conservative figure. 

As a matter of fact, an officer who recently returned from Moscow, 
after having gone over the figures and after having had information 
on the radio producti ion under the 5- year plan, and after deducting a 
certain amount for obsolescence of radio sets, has suggested to us 
that we should increase our working estimate to 6,000 000 ‘adio sets. 
We have not done so for the lack of firm information on which to do 
it. But I will again say that I believe our estimate that we are using 
as a working estimate is a very conservative one, 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Stefan, this is an important matter and I would 
like to add something else, if I may. Last summer there was a report 
from a UNESCO source in the papers saying that the Soviet Union 
had something less than 1,000,000 receiving sets. I asked Mr. Sar- 
geant to have that inv estigated and I believe that the Thomson 
memorandum grew out of “that. That was based, I subsequently 
found, on an earlier study by Mr. Alexander Inkeles of Soviet figures. 
Two months ago I saw Dr. Inkeles and asked him what about this 
conflict in figures, his figure or the UNESCO figure of less than a 
million and our figure of about 4 million and the BBC figure of 5 mil- 
lion, and he said, “Well, after studying it more fully, I am convinced 
that you and the BBC are more nearly right than the UNESCO 
figures.” 

I personally have not gone into it beyond that. 

Mr. Konter. If I could add to that, Dr. Inkeles, who is the man 


Secretary Barrett referred to, has since published an article in the 
Atlantic magazine for January 1951 in which he also says: 


We know that there are several million sets in the U. S. S. R. capable of 
hearing our broadcasts. 


EQUIPMENT IN CHINA AND NORTHERN KOREA 


Mr. Sreran. What became of our equipment in China and northern 
Korea‘ Is it being now used against us by the Red Chinese and the 
North Koreans ? 

Mr. Kourer. We had no equipment of our own; IBD had none. 

Mr. Streran. HICOG had it there? 

Mr. Kou er. The equipment that was there, some of it, might have 
been installed by the Army. 

Mr. Sreran. We appropriated money for some equipment out 
there; did we not ? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; not this committee and not under this pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Sreran. What equipment was that? 

Mr. Konuter. What we had there, sir, was this: Our Voice of Amer- 

‘a programs were relayed on the local stations which were owned 
eet run by the Korean Government, by the Republic of Korea and, of 
course, with the fluctuation back and forth in the battle, we lost some 
of those. 

Mr. Sreran. The answer is obvious; is it not? 

Mr. Konter. We lost some of those relays. Now, as they have gone 
back and as the Army has helped the Korean Government reestablish 
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broadcasting facilities, we are rebroadcasting locally by those facili- 
ties. We also in cooperation with General MacArthur were able to 
arrange, as soon as we lost the main outlets in Korea, for the lease 
of a rebroadcasting medium-wave station in Japan, which is just 
across the channel for Korea, and we have had confirmation that 
from that station our Korean programs had coverage of both South 
and North Korea during the period of the conflict. But we had no 
property there that we lost ourselves, sir. 


PURCHASE OF RADIOS FOR DISTRIBUTION ABROAD 


Mr. Sreran. On page 511—the chairman has gone over this item 
several times—there is an estimate of $2,834,000 for 1952 for a pur- 
pose for which you say an amount of $2,849,400 is available in 1951; 
namely, the purchase of radio receivers for distribution to selected 
recipients abroad. You say that it is proposed to continue this pro- 
gram at approximately the same level in 1952 and your estimate, as 
I have said, is $2,834,000. 

You have not purchased any of those radio receiving sets, but you 
still want to have this money available ? 

Mr. Konter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Why could not this money be recovered for the 
Treasury ? 

Mr. Konter. We have put out bids which we are expecting back 
on Thursday, as a matter of fact, for the bulk of the prototypes. We 
have already let contracts for 5,750 of the prototype variety. 

Mr. Sreran. At what price? 

Mr. Kouwer. It has varied. 

Mr. Herrick. Thirty-five dollars. 

Mr. Sreran. You told us that they were going to cost $15. 

Mr. Kouwer. Those were pilot ones. I may say that our original 
plans were to acquire with dollars direct from American manufac- 
turers who would develop the prototypes—that plan was frustrated 
by the unavailability of dollars. 

Mr. Sreran. These are dollars which we are being asked to 
appropriate. 

Mr. Konver. For next year; yes, sir. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS TO PURCHASE RECEIVERS 


Mr. Sreran. Are you going to use $2,849,400 in addition to wha 
you are getting in counterpart funds? 

Mr. Kouver. For the amount that we expect to buy, prototype radio 
receivers within the next week or a matter of the next week. 

Mr. Sreran. You are going to buy those with dollars, you say ? 

Mr. Kouver. With counterpart funds. The ones that we are buying 
this year we are having to buy with counterpart funds. 

Mr. Steran. In addition to the counterpart funds you want to have 
this money remain available in dollars for you to spend ? 

Mr. Kouter. We want to continue that program next year. 

Mr. Sreran. Including the counterpart funds, how much will that 
cost ? 

Mr. Kouter. The counterpart applies to this year’s appropriation. 

Mr. Srreran. How much? 
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Mr. Kouter. $2,849,000, approximately. 

Mr. Sreran. In addition to $2,849,400 ? 

Mr. Konter. No; that isthe amount. 

Mr. Sreran. Is this the counterpart money ? 

Mr. Kouurr. That is the counterpart money; yes, sir. That is the 
amount available to us in counterpart during this year for next year. 

Mr. Sreran. But it shows as an appropriation here, a carry-over ¢ 

Mr. Kouuer. No, sir; this is purely an explanation of the amount 
in thé appropriation. 

Mr. Sreran. How about that, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Witrer. Mr. Stefan, in addition to the total dollar appro- 
priation last year we did have the fifteen million-odd dollars in coun- 
terpart funds. 

Mr. Sreran. Surely. 

Mr. Witzer. And in the planning for the procurement of these sets, 
it was planned that the counterpart funds, the total obligations set 
forth in the estimates, actually would be provided for under the $15 
million counterpart funds. That is why it is reflected here. 

Mr. Sreran. It is not an expenditure in dollars, Mr. Wilber? 

Mr. Witeer. That was our decision that it should not be. We had 
both dollars and counterpart funds. 

Mr. Sreran. What will happen? Will they use counterpart funds 
entirely ? 

Mr. Witeer. This year. 

Mr. Sreran. There will be some dollars expended, will there not? 

Mr. Wizeer. No, sir, not for the radios. 

Mr. Sreran. How many radio sets do you expect to buy altogether? 

Mr. Kouter. We are waiting for bids. When we talked about this 


project originally we presented to you the prototype which had been 
worked up for us by four leading American companies. 


DOLLAR REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sreran. We understand that. What I am interested in is 
whether we are going to spend any dollars. 
Mr. Wuzer. No, for these radio sets only counterpart funds. 
Mr. Sreran. You are referreing to “these.” Are there going to 
be others ¢ 
TOTAL COST FOR RADIO RECEIVERS 


Mr. Wixeer. For those to be purchased in 1951 only counterpart 
funds will be used. For the next year, $2,834,000 will be in dollars. 
However, those dollars will be converted to local credits if they are 
available. 

Mr. Srzran. So you will have how much? 

Mr. Wuzer. $5,638,400 for the 2 years. 

Mr. Sreran. For radio sets. Will any of them be built in the 
United States? 

Mr. Kouter. First of all, we have tried to get the ones for this year 
which would be with counterpart funds. We have asked for bids from 
American companies in order to favor American industry. 

Mr. Sreran. I thought that you were just going to spend that one 
amount for radio receivers overseas and that it was not to be a contin- 
uing item. You have a request for another $2,834,000 for additional 
radio sets. 
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Mr. Wizzer. That is correct. That is to repeat at about the same 
level. 

Mr. Sreran. And you are going to do that every year? 

Mr. Konter. We hope to continue this program over a period of 
time. We have at the present time let out a research and development 
contract to a leading American manufacturer, the RCA, which will 
lead us to the development of ever-decreasing expensive radio receivers 
for distribution. This radio-receiver project will necessarily be con- 
ditioned, somewhat at any rate, on the development of our facilities, 
because at the present time we must have a prototype receiver that will 
receive all bands of the short wave, since so many areas of the world 
to which we hope to distribute these receivers are reachable with our 
present facilities only by short wave. 

Mr. Sreran. I had the impression we were going to do that by one 
operation and that it was not going to be continuing. 

Mr. Konter. We set it up from the beginning as a continuing pro- 
gram, so eventually, as we get the relay bases that will deliver the 
medium wave signal, we can work the prototype receiver down to the 
kind that previously has been spoken of, a little pocket thing that can 
operate. 

Mr. Sreran. We start out with a little $15 receiver and now we are 
up to $35, 

Mr. Rooney. Do not include me in that, please, Mr. Stefan. My 
constituents would think I was becoming senile if I were to go for 
$35 a set. 

Mr. Sreran. That is the intention. Because they cannot receive 
us over there with our new broadcasting station, they are going to put 
enough receivers throughout the entire world so that they can pick 
the United States up. 

Mr. Konter. They can get us, those who have radio receivers. 

Mr. Sreran. In some places in the Benelux countries, they listen to 
the BBC and the local stations; they do not listen to the Voice of 
America at all. 

Mr. Kontrr. We have never had a program in the past for those 
countries. We are asking for programs for those countries in 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. They listen to the signal they get the strongest. 

Mr. Kouter. It has been one of the blank places in our program. 

Mr. Sreran. The Department has a proposition here for over 
$2,000,000 every year to purchase radio-receiving sets so that these 
other people can listen to the Voice of America. How are you going 
to get them behind the iron curtain ? 

Mr. Wutzer. I do not want to misinform the committee, and I am 
having checked right now that item of $2,849,400, which is considered 
to be a recurring item. 

Mr. StTeran. It is a carry-over; $2,849,400 is available for the pur- 
chase of radio receiving sets for distribution abroad in 1951. It is 
proposed that this program be continued approximately at the same 
level as 1952. Mr. Kohler tells me it is the plan to continue that on 
and on forever. How many radio sets do you think you can buy for 
the $5,600,000 ? 

Mr. Kouter. It varies. 

Mr. Sreran. I know you have bids out. 
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Mr. Konter. We hope with the current year’s program, and labor- 
ing under the handicap of using counterpart funds, which makes it 
more expensive, to come out with approximately 75,000 receivers. 

Mr. Rooney. There was absolutely no such handicap, although the 
contrary was claimed here by one of your associates. You were given 
the money in cash for the radios. 

Mr. Steran. They have the money to spend. 

Mr. Roonry. That is right. Mr. Herrick testified at the hearing 
last August they were going to be delivered in 2 months at $15 apiece. 

Mr. Steran. I do not have any further questions. I will reserve 
further questions. 


USE OF FOREIGN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Cievencer. I am somewhat intrigued by this program of 20 
pages, 11 of which are not program. I wonder if it ever occurred to 
you that you might find a little fraulein with a voice like Jo Stafford 
that might sing her way into the hearts of Germany, or a Marianne of 
France that might do the same thing. 

Mr. Konter. Let me say this: We put out very close to 800 pro- 
grams a week. Of those, Jo Stafford is in one of our English language 
programs. She is characteristic of the cooperation that we are get- 
ting from American artists and from private American industry. She 
contributes her services to the Voice of America for this program 
every week. It is a program in the English language particularly 
directed at young people throughout the world who are learning, or 
who know the English language, and she has a very great appeal to 
them. It is one of our audience-building programs which attracts 
youth to the radio receivers so that we can then deliver to them our 
more serious programs. 

I want to pay tribute to this particular artist who contributes those 
services to the Voice of America and gives us a very effective program 
that would cost the domestic radio industry a great deal of money. 

Mr. CLevencer. That is still not an answer to my question. 

I am interested, furthermore, in the circulation phase of this. A 
post card will bring it to any interested groups, our university cen- 
ters, and other places; is that not true? 

Mr. Konter. No, sir; only on a sample basis. We do not have 
regular listeners inside the United States. Our regular listeners are 
abroad, and that is our mandate. These programs were created 
for our audiences abroad. 

I will be glad to provide for the committee a complete list of the 
distribution by countries of all our language-program schedules, if 
you would like that. 

Mr. Crievencer. What I would like to know is whether there is 
any other country in the world so well covered by propaganda or 
the Voice of America as America itself? Can you answer that? 

Mr. Konter. We do no propaganda in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Mr. Cievencer. Someone does. 


IRON CURTAIN RADIO DISTRIBUTION 


Now, I would just like to ask this about the radio sets: What are 
you going to do with them after you get them in? Where are you 
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going to send them? Where can you send them? How are you going 
to get them into the periphery countries? To what iron curtain coun- 
tries can you send American radios? 

Mr. Kouter. Behind the iron curtain? 

Mr. Cievencer. Behind the iron curtain. 

Mr. Kouter. May I answer that question off the record ? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Cuievencer. Is any additional legislation necessary for this 
expanded program ? 

Mr. Kouter. The existing legislation is broad enough, Public Law 
402. 

Mr. Crevencer. If you can make bright sets with glittering ob- 
jects on them, Liberia would probably be a good place to get those 
sets in; the natives like bright objects. 

Now the objectives of the basic act were to promote a better under- 
standing of the United States in other countries and to increase mu- 
tual understanding between the people of the United States and the 
people of other countries. 


EXPENDITURES AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS SINCE 1941 


How much has been provided for the program since 1941 and what 
has been accomplished to justify the expenditure? How much have 
we given in appropriations altogether ? 

Mr. Kouter. Since 1941? 

Mr. CLevencer. Yes. 

Mr. Wuer. I will have to insert that in the record. 


(The requested information is as follows :) 


Funds appropriated for international information and cducational activities 
(USIE and its predecessor agencies) 


1941—Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs_.__.___.___ $2, 364, 854 
Cooperation with the American Republics___—-_~ 465, 000 
-——— - $2, 829, 
1942—Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs___..____-- 17, 038, 827 
Cooperation with the American Republics_- 700, 300 
—————_ 17,_ 789, 
1943—Oflice of War Information______ ne gl, ee 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. ~~ -__ 60, 229, 516 
Cooperation with the American Republics___---_ 1, 685, 000 
——————  86,914,5 
1944—Office of War Information a ee 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs..._..____ 30, 836, 640 
Cooperation with the American Republics_____ 4, 500, 000 
1945—Office of War Information 875, 367 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs— 18, 073, 200 
Cooperation with the American Republics_-_____ 3, 450, 000 
1946—Office of War Information __________ 35, 000, 000 
Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs_.._.-____ 5, 931, 414 
Cooperation with the American Republics______~ 4, ODS, 379 
—__——— 45,029,793 
1947—International Information and Educational Activities_._-___-__ 27, 573, 800 
1948—International Information and Educational Activities --. 20, 061, a4t 
1949—International Information and Educational Activities *31, 180, 900 
1950—International Information and Educational Activities _.... 47,300,000 
1951—International Information and Educational Activities (includ- 
ing local currency ) aves ot Saas EE MER a Ty 


1 Include $80,900 transferred from appropriation “United States participation in interna- 
tional organizations” to cover Pay Act increases. 
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Mr. Konter. Of course 1941 pre-dates this particular act which is 
the postwar reestablishment of the Information Service. 

Mr. Crrvencer. The act permits the assigning of Government em- 
ployees to said foreign governments when said governments request 
them. How much of that has been done, and what appropriation 
bears the cost ? 

Mr. Konter. That is out of my line. My line is just radios. 

Mr. Cievencer. I would like to suggest, along the line of questioning 
by my colleague, Mr. Marshall, that we have a little biographical 
sketch of all those making above $7,000. Can that be done? 

Mr. Konter. We have agreed to provide that for the committee. 

Mr. Barretr. All above $7,000? 

Mr. Crevencer. Is that all right with you, Mr. Marshall? Or do 
you want to go below that ? 

Mr. Marsuatu. I was just interested in the key positions. 

Mr. CLevencer. I would say that a $7,000 man would be more or 
less a keyman. 

Mr. Rooney. If you are asking for a biographic sketch of everybody 
who is in the category above $7,000, that will be a big order. Do not 
get that confused with Mr. Marshall’s request. His request is that 
the biographical sketches be furnished of the people for key positions 
and the management background of those people. 

Mr. Cievencer. Can I have an assurance that a real loyalty check 
is put on these fellows in the category of $7,000 and under? 

Mr. Humetstne. The FBI check on each one of those. 


PROGRAM ACHIEVEMENTS 


Mr. CLevencer. We are just shouting a storm of words out into the 
airnow. Goodness knows what good it does or what good is done there 
with them. Up to this point, any concrete evidence that it has done 
any good or made us any friends, or kept us out of any war, is absent. 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. I think there is a lot of evidence that we 
are making headway. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. You certainly are with the expenditure of funds. 

Mr. Barrerr. The Communist strength in every country of Western 
Europe has dropped off markedly in the last 3 years. 

Mr. Cievencer. I wish that I were certain. 

You defined propaganda the other day as a battle for the minds of 
men. I wish that I were confident we were winning that battle for 
the minds of men in our own country. Then I would have less fear of 
appropriating all this money to send out of the country. I wish we 
were winning that battle right at home. That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. What are the dimensions of this $35 radio set that we 
have been hearing about? 

Mr. Herrick. Approximately 15 inches by 8 inches by about 15 
inches. 

STUYVESTANT CASIONO JAM SESSION 

Mr. Rooney. Will you send to the committee the last 14 consecutive 
gs 8 of this Voice of America program in English? 

Now, Mr. Kohler, my curiosity has been aroused by the recording on 


page 11 of the special-event recording report, from December 1 to 
December 31. 1950. 

Mr. Konzer. That is from a brochure prepared at the request of 
Judge Justin Miller of the Advisory Commission for the radio ad- 
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visory panel of which we had a meeting about a month ago in New 
York. 

Mr. Rooney. Are you familiar with the recording at the top of page 
11, “Stuyvestant Casiono Jam Session” ? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir; I am not familiar with that as such. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell me by looking at this sheet whether or 
not it is in English ? 

Mr. Kouter. I judge, sir, it is music. German and music. 

Mr. Rooney. Is it a German broadcast, or is it a broadcast in Eng- 
lish? I see a number of names there and wonder if they speak 
German. 

Mr. Konter. What that means is this: That was done by a special- 
event team in the German language. The particular platter 1 would 
have to follow through, since we have some thousands of these items. 
My guess would be that is for a German-transcribed musical program, 
which is then played on the local broadcasting station in Germany. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this one for which you pay for the services of all 
the characters therein, or is it a voluntary proposition ¢ 

Mr. Konter. It is a voluntary proposition. Special events are in- 
tended to get on-the-spot description, on-the-spot programs, and to 
record special events throughout the country. That was a sample to 
indicate the type of thing we get all over the United States. In all 
cases those are all voluntary-participation programs. That is a part 
of the contribution that Americans everywhere make, and I must 
say make very willingly to our program. Every month we will turn 
out a report that is very much like that. 

Mr. Barrerr. That particular record is one used for audience bait 
on our RIAS station in Germany. 

Mr. Kouter. We provide that type of material for the listeners. 

Mr. Roonry. There was a jazz record criticized in the press. This 
would not be that record, would it? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you recall the criticism ? 

Mr. Kontrr. I do not, specifically. We occasionally have com- 
ments one way or another of musical programs. 

Mr. Roonry. Was not Congressman Judd quoted as making light 
of a certain jazz recording ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Congressman Judd made in a committee hearing a 
statement to the effect that the Voice of America was sending pictures 
of American bathing beauties and American jazz around the world. 
That was picked up by a reporter present and quoted in the press. 
I called up Congressman Judd subsequently about it and asked him 
what he was referring to. He said that he had not made the remark 
seriously ; it was something he had heard from another Congressman’s 
wife, and he would be glad to check into it for us. He did check 
into it for us and finally got second-hand and then first-hand a report 
that the reference was to a film made by Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
I think, a couple of years ago, and that is the one that I referred to 
earlier in this hearing. It was showing the glories of the State of 
New Jersey, and putting the Atlantic City bathing-beauty contest on, 
and also showing the industrial system, the schools, and so forth. 
It was shown in a United States information center for a short time 
long before I ever came into this program. It was, I believe, 2 years 
orsoago. It had nothing to do with these recordings. 

Mr. Rooney. What I have in mind at the moment is having you get 
some of these broadcasts and replaying them for us. 
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Mr. Kouter. I would like to do that. Those are raw materials 
there. The intent of that particular list is to show—and it goes with 
the map on the opposite page—the way that our special events team 
goes around the country pic king up special events. 

Mr. Roonry. We would like to see that. 

Mr. Konuer. Those things are done on tape and then are knit into 
either transcribed program or regular programs, as the case may be. 

Mr. Rooney. Is this a separate platter, the item at the top of 
page 11? 

Mr. Kouter. No, sir. That would be a piece of tape. 

For example, we have had this program, the Voices of America, 
which we have developed in cooperation with the Mutual Broad- 
casting System. We will go out then. This has resulted in the influx 
of letters from Americans expressing their point of view toward peace 
and world affairs and has given some material of great emotional 
impact. When we put that together in a radio program, we try to go 
out with special events teams and get the actual voices of the people 
who wrote these letters, and those letters are all of the type that these 
people would write to a friend abroad explaining how they felt about 
things. 

If we brought in and played for you one of those Voices of America 
programs, you would have in that three or four or five what we call 
special events spots, which are represented by this kind of material. 
The tape is brought back to the studios. The whole thing is fit to- 
gether by a producer and a narrator into a program which then goes 
out over the air. 

As a matter of fact, this tape is erasable, so the exact spots repre- 
sented in a special events report, which have been erased, can be 
reused. 

I would be glad to bring you programs which utilize special events 
materials and a play-back machine, so that you can hear them in the 
committee room. 

Mr. Roonry. You will be back concerning the supplemental request 
for $97,500,000. In the interim we shall endeavor to indicate from 
this list what we would be interested in hearing and you can bring 
the program up here. 


We now stand adjourned until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 


Turspay, Marcn 13, 1951. 
Division oF INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS 
WITNESS 


JOHN L. DUNNING, CHIEF, INTERNATIONAL PRESS AND PUBLICA- 
TIONS DIVISION 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Rooney will be delayed for a moment and he sug- 
gested that in the meantime we go ahead. 

At this time we are concerned with the International Press and 
Publications Division, which is set out on page 525 of the justifica- 
tions, and for the purpose of the record, without objection, we will 
insert pages 525, 526, and 527 of the justifications. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 
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Summary of requirements by activities 





. Increase 1952 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate over 1951 





. Press program: Wireless Bulletin, Press 
Features, Mission Service, Foreign Journa- 
list Liaison Service ___-_-- ae $680, 350 $835, 007 $154, 657 
. Publications program: Booklets, pamphlets, 
leaflets, magazine Amerika, regionalized 
magazines... ____- ; : 2, 700, 657 5, 681, 272 2, 980, 615 
. Photographic program: Filmstrips, displays, 
pictorial maps, plastic printing plates, 
press photos, photo posters _ _-- 3 2, 377, 956 4, 213, 199 1, 835, 243 
. Press materials for USIE missions: Labora- 
tory equipment, duplication equipment, 





pe _ see : x = 132, 192 214, 505 82, 313 
. All other expenses: Planning, evaluation, 

communications, reference library, pro- 
duction unit ea, es 


562, 266 915,798 | 1, 008, 321 | 92, 523 














Total, press and publications........__. 2, 739, 273 6, 806, 953 11, 952, 304 5, 145, 351 





Mr. Fioop. The justification indicates there is an increase, insofar 
as man-years is concerned, of 154. The amount of the increase in 
dollars requested is $5,145,351. Perhaps the best way to examine this 
is by activities. 

PRESS PROGRAM 


If you will turn to page 527 of the justifications you will find the 
summary requirements by activities, beginning with, one, the press 
program. There the requested estimate for 1952 is $835,007, which 
is an increase requested of $154,657. 

Who is going to address himself to that item? 

Mr. Dunnine. I will, Mr. Chairman. I am John L. Dunning, 
Chief of the International Press and Publications Division. 

Mr. FLoop. Very well, Mr. Dunning, will you explain to us, begin- 
ning with the press program, what the press program comprises and 
why you suggest such an increase ? 

Mr. Dunnina. The press program, Mr. Chairman, consists of three 
major types of activities. The program is shown that way, and the 
Division is organized that way. 

First, the press program is comprised of written material for foreign 
newspapers and magazines, in which we take advantage of the assist- 
ance of the press to supply fast information about the United States, 
and the feature material and special articles which are carefully 
tailored to individual countries. 

In that program is included also such of the photographic programs 
as reach the foreign press. We are now placing approximately 2,000 
full-sized newspaper pages per month of news, features, and photo- 
graphs throughout the world. 


PRESS PROGRAM FEATURES 


Mr. Fioop. What is the outstanding feature of the press program ? 

Mr. Dunnine. I think the outstanding feature is the Wireless Bul- 
letin, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Fioop. What other features do you have? 

Mr. Dunnina. In addition to the Wireless Bulletin, which, of 
course, sends daily news material to 57 missions around the world for 
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distribution to the press, we supplement that with what we call press 
features which break down into two types of materials: One, the 
articles taken from the American press and publications. We get 
copyright clearance for the best articles from American newspapers 
and magazines and distribute those to foreign publications to reprint. 
That is an enormously successful service, and, in fact, this year, as 
we intensify our program, we have left to that Division the major 
job of telling the slow, long-range story of the United States. 

The other type of feature we call the Air Bulletin, which carries 
short items which can be placed in newspapers, and to some extent 
magazines, overseas. That, this year, is being broken up into special- 
ized subjects: Service to labor publications, economic material for 
business papers, as well as the more general type of material for the 
press as a whole. 


INCREASE IN SERVICES 


Mr. Fioon. Is there anything you are doing this year that is different 
from what you did during the last fiscal year, either as to services, ma- 
terials, or any other kind of service? ~ 

Mr. Dunnina. We have increased the services to the individual 
countries on questions concerning those countries, such as turning over 
a destroyer to Turkey. 

Mr. Foon. Increased it to what extent ? 

Mr. Dunnina. One hundred percent over what we were doing 6 
months ago. 

Mr. Fioop. What were you doing 6 months ago? 

Mr. Dunnina. I can give you those figures in a moment. 

In terms of wordage, we were sending out in the fiscal year 1950: 
6,700,000 words a year. In the first 7 months—— 

Mr. Barrerr. That is specialized material. 

Mr. Dunninea. This is all specialized material. In the first 7 
months of this year we had sent out almost 13 million words. 

Mr. Fioop. Did you determine the selection of the specialized ma- 
terial and the target ; how is that done? 

Mr. Dunninec. We have a section called the Mission Service Sec- 
tion, which is broken down into target desks for each area of the world. 
A small staff of people watches out particularly for material for each 
area and answers a great many requests. When we get requests from 
the field we immediately send out material in answer to such requests. 


SOURCE OF REQUESTS FOR MATERIAL 


Mr. Froop. Do those requests come to you from the chiefs of mis- 
sions and the missions and from persons in the field as well as from 
foreign areas ? 

Mr. Dunning. I think they all come to us through some source in 
the field. Some of them are based on special requests; some are re- 
quests from foreign editors. We get many requests from Ambassa- 
dors who see some local situation that needs correcting, some local 
story that should be set right. 

Mr. Frioop. When you get a request from some foreign person, 
through a Foreign Service mission, dealing with any particular local 
problem in which he requests aid or information you direct your 
attention to that; do you? 4 : 
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Mr. Dunnina. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. The Service Unit is a service and assistance to the for- 
eign mission ¢ 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes; that is correct. The entire service is built 
around filling requests and filling the needs. 


PERSON NEL 


Mr. Rooney. Is there any increase in the number of positions for 
1952? 

Mr. Dunning. There is none. The increase shown here is a matter 
of projecting the larger staff that we now have on a full year’s basis. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you had your larger staff ¢ 

Mr. Dunninc. We hi ave built steadily since Jast fall. We will have 
it completed within 60 days, at the most, and perhaps within less time. 

Mr. Froop. You will have a full complement of personnel in all 
categories ¢ 

Mr. Dunnrina. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Within 60 days? 

Mr. Dunnrna. Subject to slight turn-over. It is impossible to keep 
every position filled. 

Mr. Witeer. The staff growing out of the supplemental 

Mr. Frioop. As a result of whatever has been done, your personnel 
is about to be put at the peak load in 60 days; is that correct? 

Mr. Dunning. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. On page 530 of the justifications I find indicated an in- 
crease of $85,145 due to a smaller lapse in the budget year. This 
leaves a difference between $85,145 and $154,657 as the increase sug- 
gested for the coming year. How would it balance out? Suppose 
you turn to page 531: I find an increase of $11,012 in travel. How do 
you account for the increase in travel in this type of program ¢ 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL 


Mr. Dunnrna. That is in the press program. <A larger program of 
service, concentrating on individual needs, requires a great deal of 
travel around the country, following visitors to this country, so that 
their visit to the United States can be properly covered back to their 
own country. 

Mr. Froop. Are you expecting more visitors or are you going to 
have more reporters followi ing them? 

Mr. Dunninea. We are going to be doing work on a more intensive 
scale for a full year. 


PRESS COVERAGE OF FOREIGN DIGNITARIES 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. X comes from Y country, representing UIT; what 
do you do about that ? 

Mr. Dunninc. We have a reporter in New York to cover his landing 
and any statement that he makes, and any statements made by our 
pe a to him that would be of interest. 

Froop. What do you do when you get this matter? 

Mr. Dunnina. That material is ‘immediately cabled back to the 
mission concerned and occasionally to other missions in countries 
nearby. 





Mr. Fioop. To what missions concerned ? 

Mr. Dunninc. To our own mission, and it is given out to news- 
papers immediately. In addition to that, we take photographs of 
him and get a press photograph to that country as fast as we can get 
it out, and in some cases they are made into pamphlets. Here is an 
example of that. Here is a pamphlet which was put out in Chile o 
the occasion of the visit of the President of Chile. 

Mr. Frioop. Who puts that out? 

Mr. Dunnina. The Information Service office. 

Mr. Fioop. Who was it prepared by? 

Mr. Dunninea. That was prepared in Santiago—— 

Mr. Fioop. Prepared by your own people there ? 

Mr. Dunnina. Prepared by our own people. 

Mr. Fioop, And what do you do with it? 

Mr. Dunninea. That is distributed to the country—throughout the 
country, and in rural areas. 

Mr. Fioop. In what language is it? 

Mr. Dunnine. This is in Spanish. It has pictures of his entire 
trip, with incidents of his trip in the United States. It has material 
from speeches made to him and made by him. 

Mr. Fioop. The President of France is coming here in a few weeks. 
What are you going to do about that? 

Mr. Dunnine. Very much this same sort of thing. We will be 
sending back, every day that he is here, statements from his speeches 
or photographs, excerpts of things which he says and things that 
are said about him, and said to him, emphasizing America’s coopera- 
tion with France. 

Mr. Frioop. Where is that sent? 

Mr. Dunnina. It will be sent to Paris. In this case, it will be 
sent not only to France but to French areas in the rest of the world— 
and we send some of it to North Africa. 

Mr. Barrerr. The distribution is gotten out through the press 
releases. 

Mr. Fioop. When you say you send it back to the countries, you 
mean you send it back to the chief of mission, in whatever country 
it is sent back, and in this particular case, with reference to the 
President of France, do you send it back to the chief of mission and 
also to the consulates, indicating what he is doing and what he says, 
so that the Embassy will be informed ¢ 

Mr. Dunntna. Yes; they get a continuous report from the people 
who are actually in charge of these operations. We consult with 
every mission, and when requests are received for material, that is 
cleared through the chief of mission. 


COOPERATION WITH CHIEF OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Fioop. So that the chief of mission any place has complete 
knowledge of what is being done and is advised on every suggestion 
made by you, or to you, at any time. Do you know of any oceasion 
where there has been complaint through lack of such cooperation ? 

Mr. Dunnina. I do not know of any serious complaint. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by serious? 

Mr. Dunnine. Well, inevitably, cases will arise where a mission 
would like to get more material than is physically possible to give. 
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They would like to have material concerning things that do not 
happen. They wish they could have more than they can possibly get. 
They want more material concerning their areas—coverage of Amer- 
ican editorial comments on foreign situations which are of immense 
value to them; they want to get that material back often by special 
cable, 

Mr. Fioop. What is the best job you did last year anyplace? 

Mr. Dunnina. I think the best job had to do with Korea, the open- 
ing of the Korean War, which was last June. 

We have also done a very intensive job on General Eisenhower on 
his whole North Atlantic trip—General Eisenhower’s tour of Europe 
and his report to the Congress back here. 

Mr. Fioop. In activities like that are you concerned that material 
concerning what General Eisenhower does and says goes to the mis- 
sions throughout the world; do you make an effort to see that it goes 
to everybody in the missions ? 

Mr. Dunnine. That is right, Mr. Flood, in varying quantities, with 
more of it going to Europe than to other countries. The countries 
are carefully selected so as not to burden or overburden them with 
features or minor news items which would be of more interest to some 
other country. 

TRIP TO AFRICA AND THE NEAR EAST 


Mr. Fioop. On page 531 of the justifications I see where you are 
going to have a trip to Africa and near-eastern points to supervise 
the installation of the radio-teletype reception equipment ? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of a trip is that; how many people are going 
to go on that trip, and what are they going for? 

Mr. Dunning. That particular trip will be made by one person who 
will install the radio-teletype reception equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you not have anybody over in Paris or London who 
can do that job? 

Mr. Dunnina. This is some special equipment on which we have 
been working. <A staff engineer has been working on this equipment, 
and we feel it is necessary for this individual to go over there. In 
each place he will find a local man to carry on, showing him the simple 
adjustments, but it is important, we feel, to send someone who knows 
the machinery thoroughly to make the arrangements for the local 
service, 

Mr. Fioop. You do not have anybody in London or in Paris who 
could be sent there to install this equipment; you do not have anyone 
with this kind of technique who could be sent out of London or Paris? 

Mr. Dunninc. Well they are pretty badly needed where they are. 
We have two people who have been working with the teletype recep- 
tion equipment in different points. Actually, however, by sending 
this same engineer from here to Latin America, where he installed 
the first machines, we have been able to make considerable improve- 
ments on the use of the equipment in Latin America by virtue of his 
observations. And he can make the selection of the local people: 
that is the main point. This is a relatively new operation to be used 
with a minimum of trouble in the field. 
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COMPUTATION OF IRAVEL BETWEEN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AND NEW YORK 


Mr. Foop. In respect of this figure on travel of 48 trips, at a cost 
of $10,173 for liaison and consultation between Washington and New 
York, is there any magic about the figure 46 instead of 48 trips. Sup- 
pose that were cut down ? 

Mr. Dunninc. We would simply have to possibly cut down on the 
number of coverage trips which are also included in order to meet 
that. 


BYLINE ARTICLES 


Mr. Froop. On this same page 531, I find the item for other con- 
tractual services in the amount of $135,760. I gather that a large 
part of that amount is for the purchase of byline articles at a rate 
of so much per week for some countries, and so much per month for 
15 countries. What do you mean by the purchase of specially written 
byline articles / 

Mr. Dunninc. We purchase items from leading American maga- 
zine writers and from experts in technological fields or in some par- 
ticular subject. 

Mr. Fioop. Who determines what you purchase ? 

Mr. Dunninc. We do, sir, although actually the larger part again 
results from requests that are sent in for information about particular 
subjects. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you do with the information when you get it; 
how do you get it to the field ¢ 

Mr. Dunninc. To get this material, we select a writer who is com- 
vetent to cover the subject, contract with him for the article; he de- 
Gone it, and we simply send it to the field by wireless or mail, de- 
pending upon how fast we need to get it out. 


CLEARANCE THROUGH THE MISSIONS 


Mr. Fioop. By “field,” you mean you send it to the missions? 

Mr. Dunnine. Our missions in the field. 

Mr. Froop. The request for information, I gather, comes from our 
foreign offices, in the various groups, through the missions; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Dunnine. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is, the various groups cooperate in this foreign dis- 
semination of information from there through the missions; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Dunning. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you sure of that? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes; we are in daily contact with most of the chiefs 
of the missions, and I would say in weekly contact with almost every 
foreign office. 

Mr. Barrett. I may say here that the ambassadors have been play- 
ing a particularly important role in giving advice. For example, it 
was very significant that David Bruce, our American Ambassador to 
France, asked me to provide the best possible coverage to the visit of 
the President of France; that it would be helpful to him back there. 


81707—51——_59 
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PLANNING GENERAL EISEN HOWER’S TRIP 


Mr. Chairman, could I say one other thing particularly with refer- 
ence to the visit or the first trip of General Eisenhower. We felt that 
was of tremendous importance. In fact, I personally, probably before 
most anyone in the United States Government, assisted in getting an 
agreement to speed up his trip, beginning with the period before the 
Brussels Conference, because I thought it would have more effect than 
anything we could possibly do in helping to build up the spirit of 
determination in the countries of Europe. 

Mr. Froop. Is there anything to indicate you were right ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, I think there was indication that we were right, 
because we are seeing more fighting determination in Europe than we 
have seen in a long time. 

Mr. Fioop. By oem Eisenhower’s first trip, you mean the first 
trip to France? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Before he came back and talked to the Congress ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. The psychological warfare board and I worked 
on that very hard, and we have a rather full report on what we did in 
connection with the Eisenhower trip which we can give, if the com- 
mittee would like to go into that sometime. 


NEWSPAPER SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Mr. Frioop. What about the item for supplies and materials, on 

age 432 of the justifications. What accounts for this increase? 
a have listed $10,000 for newspaper subscriptions for the entire 
Washington office. What does that mean? 

Mr. Dunntinea. We subscribe, as you note here, for 100 local and 300 
out-of-town and 100 foreign language newspapers. Magazine sub- 
scriptions for the Washington office, 300. There is a sum for copies of 
300 out-of-town papers, and multicopies of the local papers, and by 
that we mean New York, Baltimore, and other papers that can be 
bought here locally. 

Mr. Fioop. You also have an item of $1,500 for magazine subscrip- 
tions for the entire Washington office. 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. Those magazines are used to provide the ma- 
terial used in producing press material. 

Mr. Fioop. Why the 100 local and 300 out of town? Why do you 
need the 300 out of town ? 

Mr. DunninG. We are very anxious, sir, to cover the entire country 
so far as the out-of-town papers go. We want to reflect the activities 
and the editorial opinions throughout the country. 

Mr. Fioop. One hundred foreign-language newspapers; what kind 
of publications are they ? 

Mr. Dunninc. Those are foreign-language newspapers, printed in 
the United States, in which we frequently find things of great value 
to us in connection with the approach that will be found in them to 
questions of interest to areas using the same foreign language. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you buy the Daily Worker ? 
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Mr. Dunninea. We do not. 
Mr. FLoop. New Masses? 
Mr. Dunninca. We do not. 


PUBLICATIONS PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. Next is the publications program, beginning on page 
533, wherein there is a request in the amount of $5,681,272, which is 
alleged to be an increase of $2,980,615. What was the amount allowed 
for this purpose in the current fiscal year? How many new employees 
are contemplated under this request ? 

Mr. Dunnine. No additional staff allotment is requested, Mr. 
Chairman. The increased personnel money is to provide for a full 
year’s employment of the same staff that we are reaching this year. 

Mr. Rooney. That you are reaching? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. How many do you have on your payroll at this 
moment ¢ 

Mr. Dunnine. As of January 31, we have added 108 new personnel 
to our rolls—I am sorry, I am giving you the wrong figure. We have 
427 people on the rolls. 

Mr. Rooney. Not for the publication program ? 

Mr. Dunnine. For the publications program you want? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Dunnine. 108. 

Mr. Rooney. The total number? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. There are 53 pending in. That means almost 
compete staffing of the domestic positions, but not all the local positions 
which are authorized, but those local positions can be filled very 
quickly. We are adding the people to complete the staffing of the 
domestic posts. 

CIRCULATION OF AMERIKA MAGAZINE 


Mr. Roonry. What about the Russian-language magazine Amerika? 
What is the circulation of that at the moment ? 

Mr. Dunnrina. From the latest report from Moscow the circulation 
was 22,642 in Russia, and additional copies are being distributed to 
other Russian-speaking people throughout the world. 

Mr. Rooney. Where? 

Mr. Dunntina. In Germany, Austria, Brazil, Iran, and in small 
quantities in almost every nation. 

Mr. Roonry. What is the total publication now? 

Mr. Dunnina. The total copies printed is 56,000. 

Mr. Rooney. What do we get back in proceeds from it? 

Mr. Dunnina. The proceeds have been very irregular in the last few 
months. 

Mr. Rooney. I asked what they were. 

Mr. Dunnine. What we get back is generally about $10,000 per 
issue. 

Mr. Rooney. $120,000 a year? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 
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Mr. Rooney. What does it cost to get it out? 

Mr. Dunnine. The latest estimate is $630,717. That is the estimate 
on which this 1952 budget is projected. 

Mr. Rooney. Does that include canes 

Mr. Dunnina. It includes personnel and all costs. 

Mr. Rooney. That is a pretty expensive operation for 22,000 Rus- 
sians, is it not? 

Mr. Dunnina. It is a very expensive operation that is being con- 
tinued 

Mr. Roonry. The printing of this magazine was originally justified, 
as I recall it, on the basis of 50,000 copies with the proviso that it was 
not to cost the taxpayers anything in dollars. 

Mr. Dunnine. Fifty- thousand has been the circulation in Russia. 

Mr. Rooney. What was it about 4 or 5 years ago? 

Mr. Dunnine. It started at 10,000 back in 1945, and it reached 

Mr. Rooney. What was the highest point that it reached ? 

Mr. Dunnino. The highest point reached was 50,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Distributed in Russia? 

Mr. Dunnina. Distributed in Russia. 

Mr. Roonry. Now it is down to 22,642 ? 

Mr. Dunninoa. That is correct. The situation concerning that is, 
you may remember, that it was reported at the time of the C; ampaign 
of Truth budget early this fall, that the circulation has been dwin- 
dling slowly in the last year. That is, according to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, the Russian people are not interested in buying it. On the 
other hand, we believe that it is simply not being distributed at the 
Russian newsstands. It is still being distributed from the new sstands, 
but not on the wide scale it was previously. We have made a deter- 
mined fight to keep them distributing it, to comply with their agree- 
ment to distribute it. 

Mr. Rooney. The production of 58,000 copies per month is at the 
rate of $28,000 per issue. 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Other than paper costs. How do you compare that 
figure with the $630,717 

Mr. Dunne. The figure I gave you is the cost of the personnel 
work on this, plus this figure, plus the—— 

Mr. Rooney. That includes this figure ? 

Mr. Dunning. It includes this figure; yes. 

Mr. Rooney. It would oppear from page 539 that the production 
total you gave a while ago of 56,000, should be 58,000. Was that an 
oversight ? 

Mr. Dunnina. That was an oversight on my part, Mr. Chairman. 
58,000 is correct. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Rooney. Explain this item on page 540, “Supplies and ma- 
terials”: Paper stock for 12 issues of Russian magazine, $6,000 per 
issue. ‘That refers to the magazine Amerika? 

Mr. Dunnino. That is the Russian magazine Amerika. 

Mr. Rooney. You are suggesting a Chinese magazine, are you not? 

Mr. Dunninc. There is a Chinese magazine here, as there was in 
the Campaign of Truth budget. 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 
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Mr. Dunnina. There has been a slight change on that since this 
budget was actually written, but an equivalent change which I would 
like to explain to you if I may? 

Mr. Rooney. What is the production cost of this magazine, in- 
cluding personnel ? 

Mr. Dunntxc. The Chinese magazine? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Dunnine. Under 03, item 7, on page 537, is shipment at $300 
per issue, or a total of $1,200 for the year. 

Mr. Rooney. $300 per issue ? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, or $1,200 per year. 

The next item for printing and reproduction, four issues—that is 
on page 539—four issues at $16,250 per issue, $65,000. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that quarterly or monthly ? 

Mr. Dunnrina. Quarterly. 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Roonry. What is the next item ? 

Mr. Dunnine. Contractual services. Original, commissioned 
articles and reproduction rights to publishable materials for the 
Chinese magazine—that is under contractual services, page 540, item 
2, $200 per quarter and $800 for the year. 

And three items, just underneath that, drawings and lay-outs for 
Chinese magazine, $200 per issue. 

Two hundred dollars per quarter or $800 for the year; and four 
translations and language checking, $8,000; and paper stock, four 
issues at $3,000—$12,000. 

Mr. Roonry. What about personnel ? 

Mr. Dunninc. The personnel will amount to approximately 
$20,000. Four people. That is part of the over-all Amerika mag- 
azine program. Itis prorated out from the total staff. 

Mr. Rooney. How many copies are you printing ? 

Mr. Dunnine. We are planning 40,000 copies in each quarter. 

Mr. Rooney. The total figures you give us are $107,800; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Dunnine. That is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there to be any revenue derived from it? 

Mr. Dunnina. It will be sold for enough, simply enough to exceed 
the scrap-paper price of paper in the countries where it is sold, and 
to enable the local distributors, the commercial distributors, to get 
a fair return on it. In short, we want to sell it, but we are not try- 
ing to make a profit on it. It is important that it be kept relatively 
cheap. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is the photographic pro- 
gram, at page 542 of the justifications, wherein there is a request 
in the amount of $4,215,199, or a requested increase of $1,855,245. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Ilow many employees have you on the rolls at the present time 
in connection with this program ? 
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Mr. Dunnina. As of January 31, we have 142 employees on the 
rolls, which means nearly complete staffing of the domestic opera- 
tion and again some positions unfilled among locals in the produc- 
tion centers. 

(The committee was subsequently advised that there were 109, 
rather than 152, employees on the rolls January 31.) 

Mr. Roonry. How many ? 

Mr. Dunntna. Positions unfilled ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes. 

Mr. Dunnine. Approximately 50; I am sorry, I do not have that 
figure. Production centers are prorated between publications and 
photographic. I could supply that detail, if you like. 

Mr. Roonry. Furnish that at this point in the record. 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Authorized and filled positions for INP as of Jan. 31, 1951 





Unfilled 
| 


Pending 


Authorized| Filled | 





Not re- 
cruited 








Domestic: 
Photographic program _. 
Publications program. ____- 
Press program 
All other program 


Total domestic. _- 


Production centers: 

Americans: 
SS 
London_-___.- 
Bombay 

Locals: 
Manila 
London 
Bombay - - 


Total centers. 


Grand total IN P_ 





1 Of the 87 unrecruited positions 84 are locals for the production centers which will be filled as the operations 
are increased. 


WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHERS 


Mr. Roonry. What about the paragraph on page 545 of the justifica- 
tions, with regard to 10 trips, estimated at $36,900 or $3,690 each, for 
writer-photographers who are, as you say, in almost continuous travel 
status from Washington or their field bases ? 

Mr. Dunnine. Those are our own staff writer-photographers who 
are in almost continual travel status around the country, covering 
distinguished visitors to this country or labor groups from Euro- 
ropean or Asiatic or Latin-American countries, obtaining photo- 
graphs, carefully worked out to tell a story overseas for pamphlet 
use, photo displays, press photos, film strips. That figure is simply 
worked oi on a basis of their being in a travel status for 270 days per 
year each. 





PRESS MATERIALS FOR USIE MISSIONS 


Mr. Rooney. The next item is “Press materials for USIE missions,” 
at page 551 of the justifications, wherein you are requesting the amount 
$214.505, an increase of $82,313 over the appropriation allowed for 
this purpose in the current fiscal year. 

Mr. Dunnina. That increase is necessitated because of the increase 
in operations throughout the world. These materials are sent to the 
individual missions to enable them to put out press materials, to do 
local photo exhibits and similar operations, and, because of their 
enlarged operations, this is required for projection on a full-year basis. 


BINDING, ETC. 


Mr. Roonry. What is the breakdown of the figure $16,120 under 
“Binding, etc.,” at page 552? 

Mr. Dunnine. Binding is a miscellany of equipment for distribu- 
tion in general, for handling the material from the printing stage, the 
preparation of material for distribution. It is made up of stapling 
machines 

Mr. Rooney. What is the breakdown? Do you have it? 

Mr. Dunnrna. I do not have it, sir. That was based on last year’s 
purchases. 

Mr. Roonry. We are not proceeding on the basis of last year; forget 


about that. We are dealing with requirements for next year. What 
is this item $16,120? 


Mr. Dunnine. I do not have the details inside that figure. I can 
supply it. I will have to supply it. 

Mr. Rooney. Insert a minute breakdown of the articles included in 
this item $16,120. 

(The information requested follows :) 


1. Machines, paper fastening, heavy duty, to staple at least 150 pages, 
70 at $29.75 each $2, 082. 50 
2. Trimmers, heavy duty, class B, size 1, 18-inch, 70 at $12.54 each____ S77. 80 

. Machine, collating, mechanical, 10-page capacity, for 814 x 14 paper, 
Dee Or eran: oer Ot BSGn COON. 8 ok mee Spec can ee 12,080.00 

. Rubber feed fingers, approximately %-inch square by 2% inches 
long, to fit collating machine, per set of 10, 52 at $2.25 each__-____-~ 117. 00 
5. Bostitch wire for heavy-duty staplers, 389 boxes at $2.45 each--___- 953. 05 
ac ae oe cron oti asinine’ iw A ee 


oe 
ALL OTHER EXPENSES 


Mr. Rooney. The item, “All other expenses,” begins at page 553 
of the justifications. There is a request for $1,008,321, which is an 
increase of $92,523 over the amount allowed in the current fiscal year. 
What do you include under “All other expenses” ? 

Mr. Dunnine. “All other expenses” includes the direction of the 
Division; the planning and evaluation work, and also a number of 
services used throughout the Division: The communications opera- 
tion—that is, the wire room, where we transmit the Wireless Bulletin 
and other press material; a reference library, consisting of a clip- 
ping morgue—a newspaper-style clipping morgue—and a few refer- 
ence works and publications; the production unit, which does the 
typing for the press and publications operation, mimeographing and 
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multigraphing, and so forth. In other words, it is not simply the 
Division chief’s office in the usual sense, but, under our organization, 
these other general services have been grouped there. 

Mr. Rooney. I call to the attention of the committee that this 
budget is set up with a request of $1,008,321, with the meager infor- 
mation furnished at pages 553, 554, 555, 556, and 557. 

Mr. Barrerr. We will be glad to supply further information, sir. 
We understood that was the form in which it was wanted. 

Mr. Rooney. Who told you that this was the form in which it was 
wanted ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr, Chairman, we worked with the budget officer on 
this 

Mr. Rooney. No; who told you? 

Mr. Barrerr. Our budget office has worked with the budget office of 
the Department—— 

Mr. Rooney. “Who” calls for a name. Who told you? You just 
made the statement that someone told you. 

Mr. Barrerr. I said that we so understood that this was the form 
in which it was wanted. 

Mr. Rooney. Who told you that? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. May works continuously with Mr. Wilber’s 
office. Mr. Wilber’s office has a representative there. If the budget 
is being prepared in incorrect form, I expect to be informed of it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions under Press and Publications, 
gentlemen ¢ 


PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF A CHINESE MAGAZINE 


Mr. Fioop. You are talking about a Chinese magazine; the same 
kintd of thing as this Russian Amerika magazine? 

Mr. Dunninc. The magazine for China would be a_ pocket 
magazine, 

Mr. Frioop. What do you mean, “would be”? 

Mr. Dunnrvnea. The first issue has not been completed. I would like 
to make a further explanation. Just at this moment, sir, we are 
studying that. We have simultaneously had the possibility opened to 
us of putting a quarterly magazine of this general type in Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Fioop. Talking about the Chinese magazine. suppose you had 
it printed tomorrow morning, what would you do with it? 

Mr. Dunninc. With the Chinese magazine? 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Dunninc. We would distribute it to the Chinese populations 
in Formosa, in Hong Kong, the very important Chinese minorities 
in all the southeast Asia countries, which are very important political 
elements in those countries. 

Mr. Fioop. At the time you contemplated the issue of a magazine, 
when you first brought it before this committee, of course, you had in 
mind continental Asia—China and Asia? 

Mr. Dunnina. We had in mind partly continental Asia, but we did 
intend to reach these minorities in the other countries, because they are 
closely tied to—— 

Mr. Foon. I understand that, but now I take for granted that that 
part of Uaina and continental Asia is no longer in your distribution 
area, 1s 1t 
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Mr. Dunnine. There is the possibility of mailing and other ways 
of getting the material in. I could not estimate that at the moment. 
The mailing situation has changed lately. It has become more difficult. 

Mr. Fioop. It is impossible just now, is it not? 

Mr. Dunning. Not completely impossible yet, sir. 


COOPERATION WITH THE CHIEF OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Froop. Do I understand that your work in connection with the 
publication is the same as with the press section, that your request 
originates with our missions and chiefs of missions and you service 
and supply the field through our missions ? 

Mr. Dunnina. Some of the publications, the bulk of them, are 
written here. Some of them are written in the field. I could explain 
that by the process that we are using right now, sir. We built up, 
as soon as this progranr began in October, a list of pamphlet titles 
and plans for pamphlets, based on the kind of requests we had had 
from the field over the last year. That was a list of 29 pamphlets. 
We sent checklists to every mission in the field and asked them specu- 
latively, since they had not seen the full pamphlet, how many copies 
of each they thought they would want. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any writers in the field ? 

Mr. Dunnina. We have a few writers in the field. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not have more in the field to do the work, 
at the missions, right under the wing of the chief of mission, and ask 
their approval, instead of the other way around ? 

Mr. Dunnine. Because, in a great many publications, that would 
require a great duplication of effort. There are a great many publi- 
‘ations where we can do pilot models here, once we get that infor- 
mation from the field as to what subjects they were interested in. We 
set to work and did these pilot models. Nine of them have already 
gone to the field and orders have come in and some of them are on the 
press. After seeing the pilot models, they edited them, they trans- 
lated them, they made changes which they thought necessary for their 
own country. 

Mr. Fioop. Did any of the mission chiefs object to the operations 
during the last fiscal period of this Press and Publications Section— 
to the failure of your people here to cooperate with them or acquaint 
them or advise them as to what was going on? 

Mr. Dunnina. I am not aware of any complaint. 

Mr. Froop. Would you be aware of any if there was any? 

Mr. Dunntna. Yes, sir. We have set up this system whereby 
every item that is being produced is edited in the field, in effect, before 
we put it on the press, and we put nothing on the press until our 
people in that country have edited it. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION FOR ASIA 


Mr. Fioop. Who determines the make-up of that material for a 
mission? Do the mission people ask for certain kinds of targets ¢ 

Mr. Dunnina. That is right, sir. We have based it on their re- 
quests for specific material and our over-all target plan by countries. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you stepped that up to any degree through south- 
‘ast Asia since the Korean War started ? 
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Mr. Dunnine. Yes, sir. We have given intensive attention to that 
area. The regional production center in Manila is ahead of the sched- 
ule we planned for it and it has put out not only pamphlets and poster 
material but actually air-borne leaflets in large quantities. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you coordinating with the Army information peo- 
ple for public information publications in that area? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes, indeed, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Actually in Korea you are working with them? 

Mr. Dunnine. In Korea, yes. I had a report yesterday that we had 
done 20,000 pamphlets for them. 

Mr. FLoop. Are you making a special target of the overseas Chinese 
in the Oceanic area, in southeast Asia, in the Pacific islands ? 

Mr. Dunnine. We are, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Increasingly so? 

Mr. Dunnrne. Increasingly so, originally from Hong Kong. That 
work is being moved into Manila and will be stepped up. It is a 
priority target. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have a production shop at Manila? 

Mr. Dunnine. We do, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Is it paid for yet? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Equipment? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes; it is equipped. The paper that it will need for 
the rest of this year has already been ordered and most of it has 
arrived. 

TRANSSHIPMENT OF MATERIAL 


Mr. Frioop. Do you ship your various kinds of information and 
material from mission to mission or does it have to come back to you 
and then go out again? Such things as photographs and other infor- 
mation ? 

Mr. Dunnina. Photographs taken in that area, you mean? 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you send some stuff to point A. Do they have 
to send it back to you before it gets to point B, or can you not save 
time and money by shipping it from point to point ? 

Mr. Dunnina. It goes from point to point. 


MORE EFFECTIVE FOREIGN PRODUCTION 


Mr. Fioop. Why is it that, to me, the production of lithographs and 
wall posters by foreign agencies, your opposite numbers, look more 
effective and more dramatic than do ours? Is it because I just think 
that or are they better than we are at that? It seems to me that they 
are. 

Mr. Dunninc. Well, they have been at it longer in that field, I 
suppose. 

Mr. Fioop. You know what I mean. I drive along some highway 
or street in some foreign city and it may be just because I react that 
way, but the content and the format of their lithographs and wall 
posters always have struck me as being more dramatic and more effec- 
tive as propaganda—a bigger production, a better show. 

Mr. Dunnine. One reason for that, I think, sir, if I understand you, 
is that those posters are produced within the country itself. They 
ure produced by Frenchmen for Frenchmen. Is that the type of mate- 
rial you mean? Do I understand you correctly ? 
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Mr. Fioop. Why do you not get Frenchmen to do it, then? 

Mr. Dunnine. Those political appeals have to do with local politi- 
cal action and they come best from people within the country. It is 
very difficult for the United States—it would be disastrous for the 
United States to advocate the policy of a certain party in a foreign 
country. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not talking about that. If it is a fact, as you have 
just indicated, that a Frenchman can do those things better, litho- 

raphs, or wall posters, when they are intended for F renchmen, and 
talians can do them better for Italians, and so forth, why do we not 
use Frenchmen and Italians to get our messages across to them ? 

Mr. Dunninc. We do that. We are doing it increasingly and next 
year’s budget makes a very strong point of that, in the photographic 
budget. There is an item at page 547, “Item 4, printing and repro- 
duction, photographs, posters, production of posters by individual 
missions.” 

Mr. Foon. Those are by our own people ? 

Mr. Dunnine. Those will be paid for by us, but the work will be 
done by local artists in all cases. 

Mr. Fioop. For some reason, they have a flair for that kind of thing. 

Mr. Dunninc. I think those styles do vary from country to 
country. 

Mr. Froop. Just a matter of taste, I suppose. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is the reason we are using a lot of local artists 
at the Manila production center, sir. 


RADIO TELETYPE RECEIVERS 


Mr. Fioop. On page 557, you have an item of $60,000 for equip- 
ment. What kind of business is that—automatic radio teletype re- 
ceivers ¢ 

Mr. Dunning. Those are automatic radio teletype receivers 

Mr. Fioop. Are you putting a drive on in that area? 

Mr. DunniNa. These are all countries where by repeated requests 
from the missions it is necessary to have the Wireless Bulletin re- 
ceived daily and 

Mr. Frioop. We have missions at each of those 12 places? 

Mr. Dunnine. We have missions at each of those places, USIE 
operations at each of these places, or will have in the current year. 

Mr. Frioop. At Lagos? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. Those are the same type of receivers which 
we installed in Latin America last year, and are installed in Europe 
and points of Asia this year. 

Mr. Froop. That is all? 








SPECIAL PHOTO SUBJECTS 


Mr. Preston. On page 549 you have an item, No. 2, “Purchase of 
special photo subjects on regional subjects,” $78,000. What do you 
mean by “photo subject” ? 

Mr. Dunninc. Those are photographs which we buy from com- 
mercial agencies or from what we call “string” photographers; gen- 
erally, photographers attached to magazines and newspapers around 
the country, where possible, on the type of coverage of visitors or 
celebrations which tie in—that is, a oll ‘ation in an American city— 
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tie in with a foreign country. We try to get a local photographer 
who can take a few pictures of that, and we have to pay for that kind 
of work. 

Mr. Preston. You explained a few minutes ago why you needed 
a large increase in travel in order to get your people around the coun- 
try to take photographs of visiting notables in various cities, and 
so forth. 

Mr. Dunntine. We do not send our people on those single pictures, or 
two or three pictures. We save our people for the picture-story job 
where you are going to have an important pamphlet or you are going to 
to tell a long story in pictures. It is not economical to send them out in 
order to get one or two pictures of a mayor of a city shaking hands 
with a foreign cabinet minister. We can get those locally. At the same 
time we cannot hire people in the commercial field to cover an entire 
trip, step by step, day by day, with foreign angles. These are news 
pictures, you might say. e 

Mr. Presron. If a foreign cabinet minister came to this country, the 
first place he would hit would be Washington; is that right ? 

Mr. Dunnine. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. And you could get a photograph of him on the White 
House steps, easily enough. 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, but we try to keep on photographing him, be- 
“ause we want to keep the story alive, keep the interest in that country 
alive. 

Mr. Preston. And that calls for 150 subjects per week at $10 each? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. I do not understand how you would be able to find 
in 1 week 150 important subjects that you would not photograph with 
your own photographers, but that you would pay somebody else to 
photograph. 

Mr. Dunninc. These specialize in individual countries, sir. That 
only amounts to two subjects per week among each of the countries 
we are operating in, and we get a great many more than that, of course, 
for the large countries; less for the smaller ones. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Preston, it might be that there is an important 
Greek-American celebration that would be good news under the 
theme of Greek-American friendship—good news for the Greeks. 
There might be the awarding of a medal to an Italian school teacher 
somewhere. We would use that for the same purpose. It might be the 
turning over of a destroyer to some fereign country. I think, if you 
look at the operation, you will see why it is easy to get that number in a 
week, 


INCREASE IN COST FOR TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Preston. On page 545, under the heading “Transportation of 
things,” you have jumped from $79,000 in 1951 to $233,470 in 1952. 
Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Preston. Is your production job going to be stepped up to that 
extent ? 
PAPER SUPPLY 


Mr. Dunnina. Yes, sir; this is going to be a full year’s operation 
in items such as No. 6 and 7 and 9; for shipment of paper to Asiatic 
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reproduction centers, centers which ee in Manila for about 
8 months and Bombay effectively for about 4. 

Mr. Preston. Are you going to ship that paper from this country ‘ 

Mr. Dunnina. Either from this country or from Europe. To those 
areas the prices average out very nearly the same. We are buying 
ae in Europe as much as we can. Ais 

Mr. Preston. It is in very short supply in this country; is it not‘ 

Mr. Dunnine. It is in short supply here and it is in Europe, too. 
But we have been able to meet our needs this year, however, for the 
rest of this year. 

Mr. Preston. What is the paper situation in Japan? Is there any 
appreciable production there? 

Mr. Dunninea. We have not been able to get any there. I do not 
know that there is any of it out there. We have tried to get it there. 


EXPLANATION OF LAPSE DETERMINATION 


Mr. Preston. Give me a good layman’s definition of the word 
“lapse.” Iam referring specifically to page 534, where in 1951 you 
had a lapse figure of 72.1 as against a figure of 8 for 1952. 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. That, Mr. Preston, is an expression of the 
number of man-years which will not be worked. According to our 
best estimates, in 1951 it amounted to 72.1 man-years. This program 
is acquiring a great many people in the second half of the year. 
Therefore salaries for the first half of the year do not have to be 
paid. ‘Those are man-years that were not worked. 

In 1952, because all those people are or will shortly be on the rolls, 
the lapse becomes very mene again. There is always a lapse figure, 
because you can always count on a few people having left the opera- 
tion for some reason and not being replaced for a few weeks. 

Mr. Preston. It always seemed to me to be somewhat of a mis- 
nomer. Actually what it is, if I understand it correctly, is this: 
You are authorized certain positions which you have not filled. 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 

Mr. Preston. Money has been appropriated for those positions, 
and, therefore, the money is returned because it was not spent for 
those positions; is that right ? 

Mr. Dunning. That is projected in advance, sir. That is esti- 
mated inadvance. We know that there will be, because of past experi- 
ence on turn-over, eight positions, an average of eight positions 
throughout the year that will not be filled, and those will be spread 
through the establishment a week here, 2 weeks there, and a week 
somewhere else. 

Mr. Huvren. Mr. Preston, you will see that in the 1950 program 
for this particular item there were 48 positions. Under the supple- 
mental which was approved by this committee and the Congress and 
signed by the President in September, it took an average of something 
around 3 months to put the people on. So that, since you cannot 
obviously start before you have the money and go through the process, 
these people are on only for a part of the year. When they get on, 
they or their replacements will be continually kept on, but we figure 
that 8 out of the 196 people will not be used during the year, because 


people will not be on the rolls, there being some unfilled positions 
continuously. 
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Mr. Preston. What happens to that money ? 

Mr. Rooney. That is the $64 question. 

Mr. Hutren. The what? 

Mr. Preston. The money that is not spent. 

Mr. Huuren. We did not ask for it, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You have deducted the figure on this page, under 
the heading “1951 estimate,” of $252,877. 

Mr. Wizeer. Mr. Preston, we subtract it there and, by so doing, we 
only request the net amount of $471,978. The lower amount is the 
amount allowed by the Congress; so, in effect, we did not have the 
full amount to pay for a full year’s operation of those people. 

Mr. Preston. + st us take this situation. We have allowed you 
almost double the number of personnel. You have had a great recruit- 
ment problem, for one reason or another. Now, you are required by 
an act of Congress that each person who is recruited for this program 
shall be investigated by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, which 
may take anywhere from 6 to 8 weeks and sometimes longer. 

Mr. Wiper. That is correct. 

Mr. Preston. That money was made available; yet, you could not 
utilize all of it? 

Mr. Wieer. It was not made available, Mr. Preston, because we 
discounted for those particular delays in providing for the lapse line 
in the estimate, and deducted the amount represented by it, which is 
in this case $252,000 that we would not be able to use by reason of 
delays in recruitment, and so forth. In other words, all we asked 
for is the net amount for that part of the year that we anticipated 
we would have the people on the rolls. 

Mr. Preston. Let us take, for example, the fiscal year 1952 and let 
us take one subdivision of your program. We appropriate funds for, 
let us say, just to take an arbitrary figure, 50 positions. These are 
specialists. July 1 comes along and you start looking for these people. 
During the year you actually locate 40 of them and employ them and 
a them on the payroll, but 10 of them you never employ at all. 

ut we have appropriated money for 50. 

Mr. Wiizer. No, Mr. Preston. You would not appropriate the 
money for 50, because we would anticipate at the outset that we would 
not fill all of the 50 positions for more than perhaps three-fourths of 
the year. And that would be the total amount that we would request 
in case of an increase in stafling. Normally, assuming that we had all 
positions filled and no additional positions were provided, our normal 
turn-over savings amount to roughly 5 percent. Assuming that we 
were not asking for additional staffing, we would take the annual rate 
of 50 people and we would deduct 5 percent as the normal turn-over 
savings and ask you for the net amount. And that would be the 
amount appropriated. 

Mr. Preston. Now, Mr. Wilber, I know that you cannot accurately 
estimate for such a situation when you start looking for 2,000 em- 
ployees. That is what you have done in this program. How can you 
accurately estimate what you are going to be able to do in a fiscal 
year, in the employment of 2,000 people / 

Mr. Wiper. We may not be too accurate about it, but we do confer 
with our personnel officers to see what the recruitment timing will be 
and in this particular case we discounted 50 percent last year, in the 
supplemental estimate. 
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Mr. Preston. Right there, suppose you estimated that you would be 
able to recruit 50 percent, but let us assume that you actually recruited 
only 40 percent—what becomes of the other 10 percent ? 

Mr. Witser. Unless reprogramming is required it would go back to 
the Treasury. There are adjustments within the total; utility rates 
going up or other things, for which you need more money than was 
anticipated at the time. 

Mr. Preston. As a general proposition, the money does not go back 
into the ‘Treasury, but it is reprogramed or used for some other pur- 
pose, is that right ¢ 

Mr. Wiser. Well, in the case of 1950, we returned about $288,000 
to the Treasury. 

Mr. Preston. A drop in the bucket, Mr. Wilber. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct, a drop in the bucket. But one element 
in that figure would be some lapses from personnel turn-over. 


SYSTEM OF APPROPRIATION CONTROL 


Mr. Preston. It seems to me that that is one of the weaknesses in 
our system of appropriating, a lack of actual control over the dollars 
and cents that we appropriate. On paper, it looks fine. But after 
this bill is passed and the money is made available, I do not think that 
we have the control over it that theoretically we are supposed to have. 
I think you can do a lot of things with it. You can reprogram, and 
all you have got to do is to go to the Bureau of the Budget; is that 
right ? 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct. There is this other element of con- 
trol, however, that we have to present an apportionment plan to the 
Bureau of the Budget on a quarterly basis, and they recheck that each 
quarter. They see how our obligations are running in terms of total 
availability. 

For instance, in this particular program, they set up, under section 
1214, $1 million by reason of anticipated lapses and inability to con- 
form to the program that we presented to the Congress. That is just 
one means of recouping whereby we would not reprogram actually, 
because the surplus funds would be set in a reserve by the Bureau of 
the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. What happens when the General Accounting Office 
says that you have spent the money incorrectly? I am sure you must 
do that oceasionally. I think that was brought out during these hear- 
ings. How do you make that adjustment when they say you have 
made an error? 

Mr. Wizeer. As a general practice, there is no legal restriction, 
getting down to the line-by-line presentation within the budget. All 
that the GAO actually does is this—they do not take any action on 
administrative adjustments within the total figure—if there is a viola- 
tion of the intent of Congress by reason of legislative history or a 
specific itemization in the report, I think they would check us up in 
ahurry. And I think they should. 

Mr. Preston. Let us take this proposition that was brought out 
before the committee by the chairman, where we specifically indicated 
that we were appropriating only $90,000 out of a request of $182,000, 
disallowing a certain number of positions in Mr. Hulten’s office. 
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Those positions were filled anyway, contrary to the specific congres- 
sional intent as stated in the report. Does the General Accounting 
Office look into that phase of the operation ¢ 

Mr. Wirzer. I am not sure about that; I do not think so, but I am 
not sure. I am sure that the GAO would look at it very carefully and 
establish a fixed limitation on their books, if it were cited in the appro- 
priation language. But I doubt that they act specifically on regular 
committee reports. I do not think they consider that to be a legal 
limitation. 

Mr. Presron. One other question. Is there a requirement before 
you can reprogram any money, to have the approval of the Bureau of 
the Budget ? 

Mr. Witzer. No, sir; not unless there is a major reshift of the 
program. 

Mr. Preston. I take it from this examination and your responses 
this morning that you have a very wide latitude in the matter of the 
money that we make available to you here? 

Mr. Wieser. Theoretically, that is so; that is, under the legal 
restrictions that are placed upon us. However, as a matter of prac- 
tice, we do confer frequently with the Bureau of the Budget and 
certainly as to any significant trend or change in the program, we 
would discuss it with the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Preston. That is all. 

Mr. Roonry. Was the matter of Mr. Hulten’s office discussed with 
the Bureau of the Budget ? 

Mr. Wizer. Not to my knowledge. 

Mas Rooney. When did it first come to your knowledge, Mr. Wil- 

r? 

Mr. Wreer. That is, the existing authorizations as against the 
action of Congress last year? During these hearings, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. When did the matter of inserting certain information 
in the Voice of America program directly contrary to the expressed 
intent of Congress first come to your attention? Was it during the 
hearings here yesterday ? 

Mr. Wivser. ‘Are you speaking of the Voice of America Bulletin ? 

Mr. Rooney. Yes, the program. 

Mr. Witper. Yes, sir. 


1951 LAPSE 


Mr. Rooney. How much do you estimate the total lapse will be in 
1951? 

Mr. Witzer. Under this appropriation ? 

Mr. Rooney. I am speaking now of the money expressly allowed 
for personal services. 

Mr. Wirzer. It is a little difficult to say, by reason of adjustments 
that were made in the total requests last year, which were not trans- 
lated into the various objects of expenditure. I think we can get it 
fairly readily. It would take a few minutes to develop it here. 

Mr. Rooney. Will you insert it in the record at this point? 

Mr. Wizer. Yes, sir. 
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(The matter referred to follows :) 


| Request to Congress—1951 | 
oS a ee | 1951 column 
| of 1952 
Regular Supplemental) | budget 
estimates estimates | } 


accel Sa: eens 


| : : ] ? 
Personal services SUPER ee Roe | $14,907,013 | $8,329,402 | $23,236,415 | $19, 571, 473 
Other objects_._. : : : : .-| 21,737,987 | 88, 882,598 | , 620, SSE €2, 196, 377 





, 850 


| ee beicts ae 

Deduct utilization of ECA counterpart funds. -| 

Estimated savings under sec. 1214, Public Law | | 

Siidcertha tuicadenglesttenieiclnaninietend ania tan dodcinuetne inion | | , —1, 000, 000 
| 
| 
| 
| 


36, 645,000 | 97, 212,000 | 133, 857, 000 111, 7 
—15, 212, 000 


76 
| —15, 212,000 | —15, 212, 000 21 





Total appropriated____- binetate 


eal 2,000, 000 | 118, 645, 000 95, 555, 850 





Difference between the 1951 column of the 1951 budget and the 1951 column 
of the 1952 budget represents a reduction in the 1951 estimates by Congress of 
$22,089,150 plus an additional reduction of $1,000,000 placed in reserve (under 
sec. 1214 of Public Law 759) by the Bureau of the Budget for a total cut of 
$23,089,150 ; $3,664,942 of the total reduction was applied against personal serv- 
ices by the Department. Congress did not specify how the cut of about $23.1 
million should be applied to personal services and other objects. 

The increased costs of supplies and equipment which have accrued since the 
1951 estimates were originally calculated will necessitate the use of about 
$750,000 originally planned for expenditure under “01, Personal services.” It 
will be possible to use these funds due to lapse. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Marsuauy. On page 557, under the item “09, Equipment,” you 
state that you are buying 12 automatic radio-teletype receivers and 
you list the points, and they would cost $5,000 each. You mentioned 
that you purchased 35 in 1951. Does this include your estimate of 
the purchase of this type of equipment, or do you intend to come 
back and equip more posts in the future ¢ 

Mr. DunninG. So far as we can see now I think this will be the 
end of it until possibly even more effective receivers can be obtained. 
These are about all the points—the 35, plus the 12, plus the Latin- 
American ones, which were equipped previously—these are about all 
the points at which we can get enough local servicing by someone 
capable of using screwdrivers and wrenches, to make it safe to put 
such a machine in there. The alternative is to use Morse operators 
who simply use a radio set and receive the Morse code by ear. That 
is what we are using in the places where we have not put in this 
machine. There will be places where we will have to go on doing that. 

Mr. Marsua.. Is this type of equipment proving quite satisfactory 
at. these points? 

Mr. Donnine. It has proved quite satisfactory. It is in regular 
use at the Latin-American points which receive the Wireless Bulle- 
tin. In Europe we have been testing at two points. Our engineers 
decided that it would be wise to make some improvements in the power 
of the receiver which is embodied in this over-all set-up before we 
actually bought it. He is now working with the manufacturing com- 
pany and that will be worked out in the next month or two. In the 
meantime we are continuing tests at two points in Europe. There is 
no doubt about the fact that it can be made to work. 

81707—51——60 
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TELETYPE SERVICE TO PARIS AND LONDON 


Mr. Marsuaw. I do not know whether the item at page 555 refers to 
exactly the same type of service or not, but you mention an item, under 
04 Communications. You have an item of teletype service 6 hours per 
day to Paris and London at $36 per day which figures out to $12,960. 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Mr. MarsHarx. Could the other item be substituted for that, or 
what is the difference / 

Mr. Dunntne. This is an entirely separate service, an additional 
service which we would lease from one of the communication com- 
panies to provide service to those two points in addition to the regular 

ulletin. London and Paris are two points where all the communica- 
tion companies have heavy trunk lines and they have special very low 
press rates and in those two cases, because they need additional copy 
fast at those two major points, it is cheaper. Rather than to keep the 
Wireless Bulletin transmitters open longer—transmitters which are 
designed to cover 15 or 20 places—it is cheaper to turn off the trans- 
mitters when you only have these two points to reach and give it to 
the commercial companies to do. 

Mr. MarsHau. So that your receivers which cost $5,000 each would 
not satisfy your needs at Paris or London? 

Mr. Dunnina. They would satisfy our needs for transmitting the 
Bulletin every day, the Wireless Bulletin, which is the main service, 
which will go to those points and to 15 or more other European points 
at the same time. Each of those points will have a common trans- 
mission ; they will all get it from, and with that many points receiving 
it, the big transmission set-up that we have is economical. 


But to keep a set of transmitters open simply for the added cover- 
age to go to two points, does not pay. The cost of the transmitters 
which feed those radio teletype receivers is, of course, under this 
Wireless Bulletin figure just above. 


RADIO-TELETYPE RECEIVER SERVICE 


Mr. Marsuatu. Perhaps this will clear things up: You are averag- 
ing 6 hours per day on this type of communication. What do you do 
outside the 6 hours? Perhaps you could get all your messages in in a 
6-hour period. 

Mr. Dunnine. We are sending a Wireless Bulletin, plus the 6-hour 
service. 

Mr. Marswaci, You are sending that over and above, and those are 
being received then in these receivers ? 

Mr. Dunninc. There is about 5 hours of Wireless Bulletin serv- 
ice, which will come into the receivers. In addition, this 6-hour 

eriod per day will go by the communications companies—Press 
Vireless, RCA, or one of the others—and will be delivered by our 
local teletype tie line in our office. Our own receiver would not be 
used for that, not because the receiver is not economical to use, but 
because the transmitter that feeds it would be too expensive unless 
you are hitting a lot of points with it. 

Mr. Marsnart. The regular messages are handled by these cor- 
respondents in a commercial way and are available to you, are they 
not, currently ? 
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Mr. Dunninea. By foreign correspondents working in the United 
States ? 

Mr. MarsHatu. I was referring to such things as the AP wires and 
the UP wires, and that type of service. 

Mr. Dunnina. We do not have, for distribution to the foreign 
press, access to the Associated Press or the United Press. 

Mr. Marsnaiyu. That means that in order to get the information 
for the Voice of America programs, or for someone who may need 
it in Paris or London, you have to duplicate both messages? 

Mr. Dunnina. The type of material we are furnishing is precisely 
the material which is not fully delivered overseas by the press agen- 
cies. The press agencies will cover the heart of the story. They will 
not cover the details. I am speaking of details that it is important for 
us to get to Government officials, newspaper editors, and the big 
papers in those countries. 


COOPERATION WITH BRITISH AND FRENCH AUTHORITIES 


Mr. Marswatz. In your Voice of America program—and I am 
thinking in terms of joint cooperation—do you work with the British 
and the French authorities closely, or are you running a separate show 
entirely ¢ 

Mr. Dunninea. They, of course, are sending material about England 
or France, respectively. We are sending material about the United 
States. There is cooperation where it is possible, where they are pro- 
viding service on such matters as the United Nations coverage. There 
is individual exchange of it in the field missions. For the most part 
we are telling a different story. 

The British and the French officially and otherwise make heavy 
use of our material, both to their own people and in their overseas 
broadcasts. We supply a great deal of material to the British Broad- 
casting Co., and also to Reuters News Agency. It isa private agency, 
not a government agency; nevertheless, it covers almost the entire 
world. 

In France, France Presse gets our material. That is their inter- 
national news service. Also the French radio network. Both of 
them receive our material. In fact, they have priority access to it next 
to the American agencies. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE BULLETIN FOR INDIA 


Mr. Marsuatu. I think it was about 2 weeks ago that a news item 
came out in a magazine—and I am sorry that I cannot give you the 
name of the magazine—saying that we have sent thousands of bulle- 
tins to India printed in English and that 8 out of 10 could not read 
them because they could not read English; therefore, these bulletins 
that had cost us a considerable amount of money were wasted. Would 
you like to comment on that ? 

Mr. Dunnino. That was incomplete, sir, in that we are putting out 
material to a greater or lesser extent in eight languages in India and 
Ceylon. It is true that we do put out an English bulletin. Before it 
was possible to expand properly: necessarily we had to send English- 
language material to some people whose language we were not cover- 
ing. We are now covering all the chief languages of India. At the 
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same time, it has to be remembered English is the chief common lan- 
guage of India in any case. There are people on almost any news- 
paper who read it. But it is more effective to send it in their native 
language because they can pick it up and print it without having to 
translate it. 


QUANTITY GUIDE 






Mr. Marsnatn. When you determine upon the pamphlet or bulletin 
that you will send out, say to India, how do you determine how much 
of that printed material you should send in quantity? What sort of 
guide do you use in that instance / 

Mr. Dunnine. We have had continually from each mission esti- 
mates as to their needs, the type of material they need and the amount 
of coverage they want on it—whether they want a full text on certain 
items or whether they want a tight story on it. To the Far East, for 
example, you have two markets. There are metropolitan papers in 
each of the capitals that do want a rather full type of service. It is 
also important to get that full story to the officials of that govern- 
ment. In addition, though, there are a great many very small pro- 
vincial papers that can only carry a few words on any one subject. 
We, therefore, have in that Far East bulletin, specifically, what we 
call a digest every day in which we take all those same stories and boil 
them down to one paragraph, told in such a way that if it is printed 
4 days later, up country, it means something; it gets the point across. 

In other words, right from here we process the material in two 
different forms for that area. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Do you send out more pamphlets and printed mate- 
rial along that line than the people request at the mission? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Mr. MarsHauty. That answers the question. As long as you do not 
send out more printed material than these people in the Foreign 
Service request, you have answered my question. The thing I have 
in mind is that someone may get some very fine idea here and get 
overly ambitious about printing material, and then in order to justify 
what has been done, send that material out. As long as you are not 
doing that, you have answered my question. 

Mr. Barrett. If I may add something to that, one of the things we 
have found, no matter how good a piece of material is, it is not going 
to be effective in a given area unless the ambassador and his staff want 
it, and want it in a given quantity. It is for that reason we have 
instituted the set system of having them make the request on the 
basis of the sample before the material is sent. 

Mr. Marswaty. I am glad to know that. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stefan. 


PRESS AND PUBLICATION APPROPRIATION REQUEST 


Mr. Sreran. What is the total appropriation you are asking for 
the 1952 fiscal year for press and publications ? 

Mr. Dunnina. That appears on page 526; $11,952,304. 
Mr. Sreran. That is an increase of $5,145,351 over the fiscal year 
1951. 

Mr. Dunntne. That is correct. 
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Mr. Sreran. How many employees do you contemplate having 
over-all in 1952? 

Mr. Dunnivnea. Six hundred and fifty-six, sir. 

Mr. Steran. What was your appropriation for 1951? 

Mr. Dunnine. The total appropriation for 1951 was $6,806,953. 

Mr. Sreran. How many people do you have on the payroll at the 
present time? 

Mr. Dunnina. On the payroll—I have the figures for January 31 
here. We had 427 people; 352 were in the United States and 9 work- 
ing overseas 

Mr. Sreran. Four hundred and twenty-seven over-all ? 

Mr. Dunnine. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have any vacancies? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 

Mr. SreraAn. How many? 

Mr. Dunnine. Two hundred and twenty-nine. 

Mr. Sreran. Were your appropriations in the fiscal year 1950 
$2,739,273 ? 

Mr. Dunnrine. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. How many people did you have working in 1950? 

Mr. Wirser. Two hundred and sixty-two, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. Did you have any carry-over money from 1950 to 
19512 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you anticipating a supplemental for the fiscal 
vear 1952? 

Mr. Dunnine. No, sir. 


Mr. Sreran. Your requested increase over-all is $5,145,351, and an 
increase in positions from 262 in 1950 to 656; is that right ? 
Mr. Dunnine. That is right. There is no increase between 1951 
S 
and 1952. 
Mr. Sreran. You had 427 people working on January 31 and 229 


vacancies. 

Mr. Dunnine. There will be no increase after the staffing 1s 
completed. 

Mr. Sreran. If you staff it. 


USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


Does the $11,952,304 include the usage of local currencies in the 
amount of $2,800,000 7 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. That is in the $11,952,000? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. That would be the total figure, including the 
use of foreign currencies. 

Mr. Hutvren. The asterisk there refers to the 1951 estimate rather 
than the 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. Then that amount would be in the $11,952,000 
requested ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. It is in addition? 

Mr. Hutren. Those are requested in dollars. The $2,800,000 in 
local currency is an offset against the $6,806,000 in 1951. 
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Mr. Sreran. What about 1952? Are you asking for some more 
local currency in 1952? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Would that $2,800,000 be included in the $6,000,000 
that you had in 1951? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. 

Mr. Steran. You are asking for no local currency in 1952? 

Mr. Hutren. Not in the same way; no, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. In what way are you asking for it? 

Mr. Huuren. All the dollars which are used overseas will be kept in 
the Treasury where we can pick up local currency from any of our 
local currency accounts, so they will be responsible for getting local 
currency and using it. 

Mr. Sreran. How much do you estimate that will be ? 

Mr. Huuren. There will be quite a bit in those areas where much of 
our work is done overseas. 

Mr. Sreran. Will it be used for paying local employees in buying 
supplies and so forth? 

Nea Huvren. And for local printing, and so forth, where we have 
local currencies available. 

Mr. Steran. How much do you think that will be? 

Mr. Hutren. That is difficult to estimate at this time. 

Mr. Sreran. Will it be over the $2,800,000 that you presently have ? 

Mr. Dunnine. I think that it could be more than that. 

Mr. Steran. You think it would be more? 

Mr. Dunnina. I think we could use more, by buying paper and 
doing a good de al of printing overseas. 

Mr. Sreran. But you would have to deposit in the Treasury the 
dollars for that currency, anyhow ? 

Mr. DUNNING. Yes. 

Mr. STEFAN. So you are asking for the full amount of $11,952,304, 
and if there is $3,000,000 of that in the local treasury, you pane 
have to deposit $ $3,000, 000 with the Treasury ? 

Mr. Dunntnc. That is right. It is a matter of buying currency 
to replace the dollars appropriated. 


DEMAND FOR SCRAP PAPER 


Mr. Sreran. You told somebody there is a shortage of paper over 
there in Europe and elsewhere, and you said that you were going to 
recover some money from scrap. Do you mean that there is a great 
demand for scrap paper ? 

Mr. Dunninc. There is a demand for scrap paper everywhere be- 
cause it can be reused. I was referring to the scrap price simply as 
an illustration to show that on that magazine we were referring to 
we would keep the price low so that it could reach the broad masses 
of people. However low you want to keep it, you have to protect 
yourself from a dealer not putting it on his newsstand but passing 
it on to a scrap dealer. The individual reader would never get it 
in that case; it would be diverted by the dealer. That is something 
that has to be guarded against in the setting of a price. 
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PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF BOOKLETS 


Mr. Sreran. You print booklets and publications for the Depart- 
ment of State? 

Mr. Dunnine. Not all the booklets in the Department of State. 

Mr. Sreran. For the Information Service ? 

Mr. Dunnina. Those for overseas use, except for those that are 
printed by individual missions. 

Mr. Sreran. Generally you do? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. 

VOLUME 


Mr. Sreran. Looking over the records, I see that you have com- 
pleted this fiscal year about 44,200,000 booklets. How are they dis- 
tributed, and to whom ? 

Mr. Dunning. Depending upon the type of material, sir, and the 
target for which they are intended, they are being distributed to 
schools, to labor organizations which in turn distribute them to their 
members. They are being distributed by all sorts of adult education 
groups, societies friendly to the United States. They are being dis- 
tributed by our own people at photo exhibits, or movie shows to the 
people who collect there. 

Mr. Steran. You do not suppose that some of them are collecting 


scrap, do you? 

Mr. Dunnina. We do not have any sign of it. One of the things 
which has repeatedly come in in reports on distribution of our pam- 
phlets is that you do not find them lying around on the ground. They 


are sometimes taken by little boys and sold on the streets. 

Mr. Sreran. As scrap? 

Mr. Dunnine. No; sold as reading matter. 

Mr. Sreran. You plan about 93,000,000 copies for 1952. What is 
the population of the countries to which these are going to go? 

Mr. Dunninc. They are going to virtually every country in the 
world. There are something over 2,000,000,000 people that could be 
reached by them. 

DISTRIBUTION 


Mr. Sreran. Let us go over items 2 and 3 on pamphlets. 

You have 4,320,000 for 1951 in Manila and Bombay; Norway and 
Paraguay, 2,500,000; for 1952, 5,500,000. What can you tell us about 
that ? 

Mr. Dunnina. May I ask you what that is? 

Mr. Sreran. Is not that what you have planned on these pam- 
phlets, about 4,820,000 for 1951 in Manila and Bombay, and 2,500,000 
for Norway and Paraguay, and you are projecting for 1952 about 
5,500,000? What is the story on pamphlets? 

Mr. Dunnine. I do not have the reference on Norway and Para- 
guay. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have any information about pamphlets at all? 

Mr. Dunninc. We have a great many pamphlets 

Mr. Sreran. Where are they going and what are you doing with 
them ? 

Mr. Dunnine. These pamphlets are going, according to the re- 
quests of the missions—according to the numbers that they request of 
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each pamphlet—to virtually every country, with emphasis on the more 
critical areas in Europe and Southeast Asia and South Asia and the 
Near East. Some quantities also to Brazil and Mexico. 


EIGHT GREAT AMERICANS 


Mr. Sreran. Attention has been called to this magazine Eight Great 
Americans. Did you get that out! 

Mr. Dunnine. We got that out in the past. 

Mr. Streran. I have received some complaints from the missions that 
the reading matter should have been edited. Now they are lying in 
the basements because they cannot use them, for obvious reasons. 

Mr. Barrerr. That was done before we issued the flat order that all 
copy had-to be edited by mission staffs. 

Mr. Sreran. What became of these thousands of copies that are 
lying around in the basements somewhere? 

Mr. Dunning. They are gradually being distributed. 

Mr. Sreran. They cannot be distributed in the country that you 
sent them to because they are not acceptable to the public. They are 
lying around in the basements there. That goes for scrap, does it not, 
because it cannot be distributed in any other country. 

Mr. Dunning. That particular item of which you speak presuma- 
bly would eventually be scrap. We had difficulty with the transla- 
tion into Vietnamese—great difficulty. 

Mr. Sreran. Where was that? 

Mr. Dunnina. Indochina. 

Mr. Sreran. Any in Europe? 

Mr. Dunnrna. No, sir; it was not printed for Europe. 

Mr. Sreran. The pictures are very good, but the field thinks the 
reading matter should have been submitted to them first in order that 
it could have been made acceptable to the reading population. 

Mr. Dunnina. They have been highly successful as they stand. 

Mr. Sreran. There are thousands lying around and not distributed, 
and it costs a lot of money. What does each one of these cost ? 

Mr. Dunnina. About 8 cents apiece, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. How many thousands are going to be scrapped now, 
for which we have appropriated money that will go down the rat 
hole? 

Mr. Dunninea. I do not know. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have a record on that? 

Mr. Dunnina. I do not know the country to which you refer. I 
have papasts on them from most of the countries. The French edition 
was published for Haiti—for an exposition down there—and was 
el some distributed. It was considered excellent by everyone. 
The Indonesian edition was excellent. It has been used in the Indo- 
nesian Army as a textbook in army indoctrination classes. The 
schools are using it. The Korean edition is highly effective. 

Mr. Sreran. I am talking about where thousands are lying in the 
storerooms—thousands they tell me. At 8 cents apiece that represents 
a tremendous waste, plus the transportation on them. 

Mr. Barrerr. That happened before I came into the program. 

Mr. Sreran. I am not criticizing you; I am criticizing the waste that 
we have here. 
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Mr. Barrerre. I am as eager to eliminate waste as anyone. I ” 
happy that booklet was useful in nearly all the areas in which it wa 
used. The fact that it was considered not useful in one or two or 
three areas led to the revision under which we now have every booklet 
corrected, edited, and reviewed in the field before the final printing. 


AMERIKA 


Mr. Sreran. There were some questions asked about this magazine 
Amerika. You gave the figure, at one time, of 56,000 copies of 
Amerika. My figure i is 57,000 copies, and now you have a figure of 
58,000. Which figure is right? 

Mr. Barrett. 58,000 is the figure we are printing now. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that 50,000 copies were sent to the Soviet 
Union for distribution by a Soviet news agency ? 

Mr. Dunnine. That is correct. That is through an agreement with 
the Russian Government. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that the balance of 7,000 copies gets general 
prestige distribution ? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes; they are distributed in Iran and other areas. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that the Department has been aware for over 
a year that the Soviet news agency has not made the distribution of 
the 50,000 copies assigned to it? 

Mr. Dunnina. We have been very much aware of it. We have been 
fighting to get that distribution restored. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that despite the fact that you reduced your 
price for the publication that approximately 30,000 copies of each 
edition remain undistributed / 

Mr. Dunnino. Almost 30,000 in Russia. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that you refused to reduce the printing order 
despite recommendations to cut it in half? 

Mr. Dunnina. I am not aware of a recommendation to cut it in 
half, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. From the INP? 

Mr. Dunnine. Sir, that subject has repeatedly been discussed by 
the embassy and by us. Iam not aware of any flat recommendations. 

Mr. Steran. Is it true that the result is that as of the present mo- 
ment 30,000 copies of each edition of Amerika are being given free to 
any country that is willing to take them and missions have reported a 
lack of interest in the publication / 

Mr. Dunnina. I think the main point, Mr. Stefan, is that we have 
an agreement with the Russian Government that we will be allowed 
the distribution of 50,000 copies. We insist those 50,000 copies can 
be effectively distributed. We do not feel that they are making proper 
efforts to distribute them. We have repeatedly taken it up w ith them. 
We have proposed advertising and every other device to force the dis- 
tribution back to the old figure. 


LIVING AMERICA 


Mr. Sreran. You plan to print 57,000 copies of it in Russian, 26,000 
in Arabic, and you are gong to have an English version called Living 
America for the Middle East. You are going to have about 250,000 
copies. 
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Mr. Dunnine. The Living America is a pamphlet—is a pamphlet 
series. It looks like Amerika for the simple reason that we took ad- 
vantage of Amerika’s engravings. We took some material from old 
Amerikas and some new material, using old existing engravings so 
we had to make no color plates and only a small percentage of new 
black-and-white plates in order to put those pamphlets out in India. 
Those were designed specifically to meet a Soviet publication which 
had been introduced there, as well as many hundreds of Soviet 
pamphlets. 

Mr. Sreran. Furnish the committee with copies of that, including 
the last three issues of Amerika in Russia. 

Mr. Dunninea. Yes. 


CRITICISM OF AMERIKA 


Mr. Sreran. Is it true that the colored pictures, paintings and plays 
selected are the choice of a New York staff ? 

Mr. Dunninc. They are the combined choice of the New York staff, 
the Embassy in Moscow—including the Ambassador, who takes a per- 
sonal interest in the material—and experts on Russia on whom we call, 
or experts on the drama, if it is a play that is being discussed. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it true that no amount of criticism or suggestions 
have persuaded them to change the tone of the publications and that 
they are uncoordinated with any policy or over-all conception of 
propaganda designed to win over Communists or those who lean 
toward communism? What do you say to that criticism ? 

Mr. Dunnina. I know of no instance where complete agreement has 
not been obtained with the Embassy, and no piece has ever gone into 
the magazine that has not been approved by the Embassy. 

Mr. Barrer. I would say that that criticism is utterly untrue. 

Mr. Sreran. Another criticism I have here that I would like to have 
your comment on is to the effect that these publications are often de- 
scribed as prestige publications by the INP staff, but they definitely 
are not so considered or described by the field staffs who have to figure 
out how to get rid of them. 

Mr. Barrerr. I think that is answered by the statement that no 
publication is now sent to the field without a field staff ordering them 
on the basis of a dummy. 

I would like, if I may, to have permission to clarify the picture 
on Amerika. 

Mr. Sreran. You had better do it now. The rule of this committee 
is that you do not change your testimony except for grammatical 
errors. 

DISTRIBUTION OF AMERIKA IN RUSSTA 


Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Averill Harriman, when he was Ambassador at 
Moscow, negotiated an agreement with the Russians under which 
we were to be permitted to distribute 50,000 copies of Amerika mag- 
azine in Russia. The State Department proceeded with that plan. The 
publication has been edited and gone over in the field by the Embassy 
staff. The magazine sold so well that it sold out issue after issue 
at 50,000 copies, and was sold on the black market in many cases for 
substantially more than its face value. 

About a year ago the Soviet Government began putting obstacles 
in the way of the distribution of this magazine. They did not ban 
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the magazine, which would have been a violation of the agreement 
under which it was distributed. They did not officially ban it. It 
has, however, been distributed all along under the agreement through. 
a Soviet distribution agency. Suddenly the agency began returning 
copies in large quantities and saying they were unsold. Our quiet 
checks indicated they were not being put on sale in a lot of places 
where they had previously been put on. When we protested through 
the Embassy to the Soviet Government on that they denied that any 
such thing had happened; that people just suddenly did not want the 
magazine. They suggested—perhaps if you cut your price it will 
help you sell the magazine. So, after long, long negotiations and 
long discussion with the Embassy in Moscow, we did reduce the 
price of the magazine. It was, incidentally, after a change in the 
value of the ruble had been put into effect. That resulted in a slight 
increase in the sales, which took it up to about 23,000, but checks 
around indicated that it was being put on newsstands that the United 
States Embassy personnel would likeely see, those at the Moscow rail- 
road terminal and similar places, but it was being kept off the news- 
stands in areas not frequented by Embassy personnel. It was not 
showing up on those stands. 

Ambassador Kirk and his staff have been negotiating as hard as 
they can to force the Russians to distribute this as it was distributed 
before. They are met with the usual Soviet bureaucratic type of 
response—oh, it is being distributed as well as ever before. We know 
that it is not. We have discussed with the Embassy at great length 
about cutting the size of the print order, and they have contended. 
and we have agreed with them, that as long as they are negotiating 
and putting on pressure for the distribution of the full 50,000 copies 
that were called for under the agreement with the Soviet Union, we 
should continue delivering those 50,000 copies and insist that they 
sell them. They are not selling them. We are taking the returns 
and are making the best use of those that we can. 

Mr. Sreran. When they make the returns do they give you the 
full copy? 

Mr. Barrerr. The full copy as opposed to the system used in this 
country of returning only the cover. 

We did query all the nations that might have Russian populations 
where they could make use of any of these returned copies. Many 
of them, of course, said “No,” they did not have any use for them. 
A number of missions, including those mentioned by Mr. Dunning, 
indicated “Yes,” they did have Russian population in Germany, 
Austria, and elsewhere among whom they could distribute these so 
they would not be a complete waste. We are accordingly making 
that distribution today. 

Mr. Sreran. But not in Russia. 

Mr. Barrerr. Not in Russia. 

Mr. Sreran. Where it was originally intended that they should be 
distributed. The only way that you distribute them in Russia is 
through the Russian agency ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And they can do with those magazines whatever they 
want and return them all to you. I know something about magazine 
distribution. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is correct. 
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OVER-ALL COST OF AMERIKA 
it was the intent that this book was to be circu- 

















Mr. Sreran. 
lated in Russia. 

Let me ask you for a certified copy of the printing contract. 
is the over-all cost, including mailing and everything else ? 

Mr. Dunninc. The over-all cost, including personnel, transporta- 
tion, _printing, paper, and editorial materials bought amounts to 
$630,717 per year. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you use any air mail? 

Mr. Dunnina. No. 

Mr. Barrerr. Only in transporting the original copy back and 
forth to the Embassy for editing. 

Mr. Sreran. Can we have a certified copy of the printing contract ‘ 

Mr. Dunnina. We can supply that. 

Mr. Sreran. Please do that. 

I would also like to have a breakdown of the cost of photographs, 
photography section and the art section, and the cost of plates and 
color work. Can you give me that? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Can you furnish it for the record ? 

Mr. Dunnrne. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Now, 


What 





Russian Amerika costs 







Direct costs: 
Printing and binding (printing average $9,500 per issue)_ $114, 000 







Engraving: 
Color (average $12 000 per issue) ___-- $144,000 
Black and white ($2,500 per issue) --- 


30, 000 
——_ 174, 000 









Typesetting (average $4,000 per issue) ~-.---------- 48, 000 
—_—_——— $336, 000 
Contractual services: 
Original commissioned articles and reproduction 
rights (average $1,000 per issue) __-_-___-_----___ 12, 000 
Drawings and special lay-outs (average $500 per 
tata nricatnccelin ted wilel 6, 000 
———__ 18, 000 
Paper: Estimated monthly cost in fiscal year 1952, $6,000 (actual 
cost one issue, January 1951, $5,586) -----__--------- Fe ween esas 72, 000 
oe a |) ee ae aes ee 6, 900 


Direct personal services :? 
Personnel of Amerika desk, working on Russian edi- 














I $70, OSO 
Lay-out and art personnel 1} Tage Bn belatecolapeth 1B) 8 oe tock 16, 335 
Printing and production personnel (2). LALLA 0). Nea 


9, 500 






Indirect costs : 
Materials from photo branch: 


Color photographs (average $500 per month) —------- 6, 000 
Black-and-white photos (average $260 per month) -__- 


3, 120 










9, 120 
Prorated share of direction and service from other programs: 

3 percent of all other (including approximately 2.4 man- 
O77 et \ehest ta etna clamnir ttl ante Miia ant at atl De pct IN, > ac! 6 hence eee Re Alc 30, 249 

1 percent of photo program (including approximately 1.6 man- 
vy) ede CL Ste oe 1 Sa oer s Mae Se ea SAO S = Spee 42,131 

20 percent of public ations program direction and copy reading 
EE EE EOLA) LOLS OO LEE 19, 945 


Share of publications program trav ‘el 






Total all direct and indirect costs 


1 Note: Personal services include: 
man-years ; total, 26.4. 


630, 717 
prorated shares of indirect, 7.4 


direct, 19 persons; 








mi 
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PERSONNEL WORKING ON AMERIKA 


Mr. Sreran. What is the full list of personnel working full time or 
part time on this Amerika publication 4 

Mr. Dunnina. There are 19 people working directly on Amerika. 

Mr. Steran. Full time? 

Mr. Dunnina. Full time. 

Mr. Sreran. How about part time? 

Mr. Punnine. Those are all the employees directly concerned with 
it. Naturally, there is a part of my time and part of the Branch’s 
time. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you shift art workers and photographers from that 
operation to another operation ? 

Mr. Dunnine. That is not prorated in the figure that I gave you. 
Yes; we do use the services 

Mr. Sreran. I want the part-time employees. 

Mr. Dunninea. To give you that accurately I would have to sup- 
ply it. I do not know how much that material has been used. 


CERTIFIED DISTRIBUTION STATEMENT 


Mr. Steran. Do you have a certified distribution statement on that 
magazine, or is it merely what you say from memory ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Distribution within Russia / 

Mr. Sreran. A certified statement on distribution. 

Mr. Barrert. In Russia? 

Mr. Sreran. Everywhere. 

Mr. Dunnine. I do not know in what form the 

Mr. Sreran. I want a certified distribution of all that magazine. 
You are going to have 58,000 copies, or that is what you are planning. 

Mr. Dunnine. I can supply that. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Distribution of magazine Amerika, Russian edition (issue No. 41) 


Sale copies: 
Delivered to Soviet News Agency-____--.--------___-------___--_- 50, 000 
Reported sold 


Returned to Embassy 25, 137 
Retained by Moscow Embassy 637 





Budapest 
Buenos Aires 
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Distribution of magazine Amerika, Russian edition (issue No. 41)—Continued 


Remaining 7,000 copies disposed of as follows: 
Foreign : 
Moscow (Embassy’s own distribution) 


Munich 

a eee ee sie a a ae 8 PS as ae eS 

Tehran 

Helsinki 

NS EE LAA ee Oe EE EE 

5, 880 

Domestic: 

State Department and other agencies interested 

Private persons and organizations 

Superintendent of Documents (public sale) 

Library of Congress (distribution to libraries) 


ns 
—__- 590 
Reserve (for extra requests, domestic and foreign) 530 


Total 7, 000 
Mr. Streran. Do you have the cost of shipping and mailing that 
magazine ¢ 
Mr. Dunninc. The transportation figure is in the budget. 
Mr. Sreran. Is that included in the $630,000 figure ? 
Mr. Dunnina. Yes. 


SUBSIDIZING AMERICAN MAGAZINE AND PERIODICALS 


Mr. Sreran. It is included? What is the story on subsidizing 
American magazines and periodicals such as the New York Times, the 
Tribune and other newspapers, the Newsweek, and so forth. Has 
that been increased any ¢ 

Mr. Hvuren. No. It will be in the libraries and institutes’ pro- 
gram. I can give you the story. 

Mr. Sreran. It isnot necessary. I will wait for them. 


DUPLICATION OF PRESS AND MOTION PICTURE DIVISIONS 


When a very important person comes to the United States you have 
a sizable item here for photographs, and so on, with reporters follow- 
ing him around. The same thing is done also by the Motion Picture 
Division of the USIE. 

Mr. Dunnina. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. Is there some duplication there? 

Mr. Dunnina. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Does not Jack Connolly do that ? 

Do they not follow a VIP when he comes? 

Mr. Dunnine. They supply a motion-picture operator and we sup- 
ply a still photographer. 

Mr. Sreran. You work together? 

Mr. Dunninc. We work together. A team is made up each time. 

Mr. Sreran. They do that for every important person that comes 
here? 

Mr. Dunning. Every person of really top rank—the prime min- 
ister or a chief of government, yes. It is very important as an enter- 
ing wedge in the press of the country. 
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PICTURE DISTRIBUTION OVERSEAS 


Mr. Sreran. Do you wire those pictures back to the country from 
which he comes ? ow do you distribute them ¢ 

Mr. Dunnine. We mail prints as fast as possible. 

Mr. Sreran. To the newspapers in those countries / 

Mr. Dunnina. To our own missions which distribute them to these 
newspapers. 

Mr. Sreran. You send direct to your missions and they distribute 
to i papers ? 

Dunnine. That is right, and we follow through with plastic 

= that can go into the small newspapers throughout each country. 

From those pictures they make up posters and photo displays and 
spread them around the country, and, in a few cases, pamphlets. 


ECA PRESS AND PUBLICATIONS OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sreran. Going back to your pamphlets and photographs, and 
so forth, not here in the United States but overseas, do you know how 
much of an operation the ECA has in pictures, pamphlets, and book- 
lets? Are you acquainted with that program ? 

Mr. Dunnina. We keep a continuous check with the ECA people. 
I could not give you any total figure. 

Mr. Sreran. You know that they are in that field? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes, indeed; and one of the things done with each 
pamphlet that we turn out is that it goes to our man in the mission 
and he confers with the ECA local man and they work out how much 
of it is effective in conjunction with what ECA is also doing. 


Mr. Sreran. It is too bad that it cannot be done in one operation, 
is it not? 


RADLO-TELETYPE SERVICE 


I am not quite clear on the question asked by the gentleman from 
Minnesota, Mr. Marshall, about the Wireless Bulletin. That does not 
in any way duplicate the wire service that the chief of missions re- 
ceives, does it ? 

Mr. Dunnina. If I understand what you mean 

Mr. Sreran. It is the information that the chief of missions gets? 

Mr. Dunnine. That the chief of mission uses. , 

Mr. Sreran. But there is no other news that goes on there? Tele- 
grams and so forth go by commercial and are separate. You do not 
handle anything except the Wireless Bulletin ? 

Mr. Dunning. We are primarily devoted to material devoted to 
the press, but the Wireless Bulletin is also to the Embassy. 

Mr. Sreran. Iam trying to think about the 6 hours of other material 
that is on the wire. What other material goes on there? Would it 
still be news ? 

Mr. Dunntna. News, reactions, special requests. 

Mr. Streran. Inquiries that come back from the field ? 

Mr. Dunninea. Stuff in answer to inquiries from the field. We have 
an arrangement now with the BBC whereby, at high speed, early in 
the morning, we send them editorial reactions from the United States 
and from the chief United States papers. 
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Mr. Sreran. You said USIE inquires of you on special material. 
You do that on the 6 hours’ time? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes; a lot of that would go on. 

Mr. Steran. Nothing to do with the political phase of the mission ? 

Mr. Dunning. No, sir. The Wireless Bulletin is used by the 
political 

Mr. Sreran. I understand that. 

Mr. Barrerr. I should clarify: It does contain what is known as a 
background section, which is for the information of the ambassador 
and his staff—things that are going on in this country that we do not 
necessarily want publicized. 

Mr. Sreran. Is any of that coded? 

Mr. Barrerr. That is not coded. All coded material goes in another 
channel. 

Mr. Sreran. Through the commercial channel ? 

Mr, Barrerr. Yes. 


ECONOMICAL OPERATION 


Mr. Sreran. Now, Mr. Dunning, do you find the radio-teletype 
service more economical than the CW operation ? 

Mr. Dunnina. In the long run it will be slightly more economical. 
It does not completely eliminate the need of an attendant. It has to 
be checked periodically, but there does not have to be an experienced 
man to service that machine. 

Mr. Sreran. Suppose you have a stormy weather period which in- 
terferes and breaks your reception, would you have to supplement 
that with CW? 

Mr. Dunntne. We would have—in places where we are placing 
them—we would have local technicians who can be employed to do 
the checking up. 

Mr. Sreran. But suppose you have atmospheric interference with 
your reception, could you continue as well? 

Mr. Dunnrina. It has a very good record against interference. 

Mr. Steran. With VHF? 

Mr. Dunnina. No. 

Mr. Sreran. Very high frequency? 

Mr. Dunntna. No; it has about the same frequency used for voice. 

Mr. Sreran. What I mean is this: Suppose you are subjected to a 
very severe storm that interferes with your signals, would you have to 
have an experienced man to service the teletype, that is, to supplement 
it with the CW service? What is your experience? 

Mr. Dunnina. Our experience with this machine is that it has a 
pretty low operating cost. 

Mr. Srrran. There is no question about it, but when you are in- 
terfered with, are you going to have to supplement it with CW service? 

Mr. Dunnina. If this machine will not get it the Morse method of 
signaling will not bring it out. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it that good? 

Mr. Dunnrna. It is very nearly that good. It misses slightly; it 
has very good reception—in good periods better than the Morse oper- 
ator; in the average run of weather, it is just about as good. The 
operator might miss 5 words an hour; this may miss 10, as nearly as 
we can compare it. 
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Mr. Stevan. How many have you in operation now? 
Mr. Dunnina. We have seven in Latin America. 
Mr. Sreran. They are working good? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 


PERSON NEL FOR OPERATION 


Mr. Sreran. Will you have to have a Morse man service the tele- 
type machine, or can you use the ordinary low-grade employee? 

Mr. Dunnina. For day-by-day operation of the machine, a clerk 
can. We will have to have somebody turn it on. 


TRANSMISSION VOLUME 


Mr. Sreran. What is the average words of that machine? 

Mr. Dunnine. It will be close to 60 words a minute. 

Mr. Sreran. No, I mean the total number of words; how many 
thousand ? 

Mr. Dunnine. We are transmitting about 8,000 to Latin America. 

Mr. Sreran. 8,000? 

Mr. Dunnina. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. Eventually this will be more economical than train- 
ing Morse men? 

Mr. Dunnine. It will be economical in that eventually it will enable 
us to put more material through the machine, and there can be more 
for individual missions, and cut out some of the commercial service. 

Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions. 


PROGRAM INCREASES 


Mr. Cievencer. I will not take very long. 

In 1950 your operation was $2,739,273 ? 

Mr. Dunninec. That is correct. 

Mr. CLevencer. And last year it was $6,806,953 ? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 

Mr. Cievencer. And this year you are asking for $11,952,304? 

Mr. Dunnine. Yes. 

Mr. CLevencer. You know, this thing to me, and your program is 
just one of the pieces in the mosaic, you have gotten out of the realm 
of the rational into the realm of the fantasy. 

Since this committee met a year ago and considered this matter, that 
was increased by the supplemental, to engage in the Asiatic war pro- 
gram, the purpose of which was to go out and secure good will, and in 
the light of the over-all results it does not seem to be bringing about 
that effect at all. 

This thing gets into the fantastic. For example, over on page 545, 
I notice for travel for photographers for 10 trips, $36,900, and it seems 
here that you are duplicating through this service practically every- 
thing that private industry is engaged in doing, until we have got our 
feet completely off the ground. 

I asked the other day if Mr. Barrett had read the President’s mes- 
sage, in ‘his state of the Union message, in which he indicated that 
everyone of us is going to have to lower our standard of living, every 

81707—51——61 
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man and woman in the United States, in order to carry on a program 
of arming this Nation for war. 

And yet, when we look at some of these budgets, we find you have 
just gone blindly ahead, shooting your gun, and I imagine your figure 
for 1953 budget probably will just be along the same line, according 
to the present timetable; you are just moving ahead. 

I do not want to belabor the point but I think it is time for every 
man and every citizen of the United States to begin to wonder where 
this is taking us. 

I say again, this is a fantastic project. I am not going to take more 
time, because Mr. Stefan has developed the question I had in mind 
pretty thoroughly with reference to printing a publication that costs 
two-thirds of a million dollars to print, which seems to me to indicate 
a callous disregard for the Public Treasury. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not have anything further. 


INCREASE IN NET COST OF AMERIKA 


Mr. Rooney. In regard to this magazine Amerika: It was previously 
appropriated for through this committee on the basis of being an 
item which would be paid for from sales. As I recall the appropriation 
used to run to about $500,000 to $550,000, and the moneys collected 
from the sales of the magazine practically equaled that amount. 

For the fiscal year 1949 the production and distribution of this maga- 
zine cost the taxpayers only $2,200 for the entire year. 

For the fiscal year 1950 how much did it cost to put this magazine 
out ? 

Mr. Dunnrne. I would have to check; I do not have those figures 
before me. It would range between $500,000 and $600,000; the cost 
has been almost the same. 

Mr. Rooney. What was the income from sales of the magazine 
in 1950? 

Mr. Dunnine. I have only the 3-year figures here. I can get that 
for you. 

Mr. Roonry. When did you find out that you were running it on 
the basis of not paying for itself and of great cost to the taxpayers ¢ 
When did you find that out? 

Mr. Dunno. In the last appropriation—the hearings last year— 
a statement was entered in the record during the campaign of truth 
presentation, showing the sales. That is in the record of last fall. 

Mr. Rooney. Although the proceeds have dwindled and dwindled 
and dwindled to the point where it is costing the taxpayers, instead 
of about $2,200 a year, about a half million dollars a year, you con- 
tinued to put it out month after month. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Dunnino. That is correct. 

Mr. Roonry. Would you say that was good management ? 

Mr. Dunnine. I think it is a question that might call for political 
judgment rather than management. Obviously it is not a thing that 
is a paying proposition 

Mr. Rooney. Then obviously it is not good management ? 

Mr, Dunnina. I do not think it is so much a question of management. 

Mr. Barrerr. It has been done in consultation with ambassadors and 
with political offices in the Department, who still consider it eminently 
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worth while to get that amount of dissemination, and that we should 
continue to press to get the full distribution restored. 

Mr. Rooney. You have known for about 1 year that this is not the 
item it previously was represented to be, one that was carried out 
with little or no cost to the taxpayers, and yet you continue to print 
this month after month at a cost of over half a million dollars. 


Turspay, Maron 13, 1951. 
INTERNATIONAL Motion Picture Division 
WITNESS 


HERBERT T. EDWARDS, CHIEF, DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL 
MOTION PICTURES 


Mr. Rooney. The next item, gentlemen, is the request for the Inter- 
national Motion Picture Division which appears beginning at page 
558 of the justifications. We shall insert in the record at this point 
pages 558, 559, and 560. 

(The statements referred to follow :) 
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| 


1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 
| 


| 
| 


Increase or 
decrease (—) 





1. Original productions. - 


~] 


original productions) - . ._-- ; 
. Coverage of special events -- -.--- 
. Foreign language versions. - --- 


. Distribution prints_- 
. Exhibition supplies 


ore oO 


2. Reediting and adaptations (other than new | 


{ 


$711, 038 


187, 178 
199, 551 
601, 110 
472, 757 


$3,955, 247 | 


459, 928 | 
313, 892 | 
2,613, 108 | 


1, 674, 856 


$3, 755, 131 


576, 622 
689, 523 
2, 834, 653 
2, 902, 540 


— $200, 116 


116, 694 
375, 631 
221, 545 
1, 227, 684 


USIE missions. - __- 138, 180 1, 751, 619 
. Utilization material = : 435, 542 
. Regional 
missions CORAL Oee i 379, 833 

. All other expenses. -.............- 175, 595 | 218, 975 
2, 485, 409 11,803,000 | 13, 074, 035 | 

' ' 1 


1, 277, 217 
416, 000 


—474, 402 
—19, 542 





409, 005 
213, 344 


29, 172 
—5, 631 





o wos! 





Total, International Motion Pictures 1, 271, 035 





INCREASE REQUESTED 


Mr. Rooney. There is a requested increase shown on page 559 in the 
amount of $1,271,035 above the current year’s appropriation of 
$11,803,000. 

There is a requested increase of 161.4 man-years. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


What is the reason for this requested increase of $1,149,224, under 
“Other contractual services” ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Chairman, on page 560 you will see a detailed 
breakdown by activities of the increases and decreases. 

There is a decrease in original productions of $200,116. 

There is an increase in reediting and adaptions of $116,694. 

There is an increase in coverage of special events of $375,631. 

In foreign-language versions 

Mr. Rooney. Of course, that is all set out on page 560 which is now 
in the record ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. We have that before us. I asked you about the re- 
quested increase of $1,149,224. 

Mr. Epvwarps. Just that one thing. That is principally made up of 
a substantial increase of one-third in the number of prints that we 
will send to the field this year. We are increased by some 32,000 prints 
that we will send to the field exhibition—— 

Mr. Rooney. How did you arrive at this figure? 

Mr. Epwarps. May I go through each group that reflects that? 
It comes under 07, and there are a number of activities: One, the 
original productions where the total is 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a breakdown of the figure $1,149,224? 

Mr. Epwarps. No; 07 is reflected in each project by an increase 
or decrease. I can give it to you very briefly, if you will give me the 
opportunity, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be pleased to have you do so. 

Mr. Epwarpbs. In reediting and adaptations there is an increase in 
07 of $19,225. 

In the coverage of special events, there is an increase of $295,205. 
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In foreign versions, there is an increase of $136,084. 

In distribution prints there is an increase of $1,095,654. 

In exhibition supplies there is no increase. 

In ag, < ama there is no increase. 

nEY. I am not referring to equipment. 

Mr Epwarps. These are all 07 items, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Equipment is usually 09. 

Mr. Epwarps. For 09, there is no increase in that. 

The last item here is utilization which shows a decrease— 

Mr. Rooney. What I would like is a breakdown of the figure 
$1,149,224. 

Mr. Epwarps. I am going to have to give you the increases as well 
as the decreases. 

There is a decrease in original production of $200,116. May I cor- 
rect the record there. The decrease in original production, in 07, 
is $368,000. 

Mr. Hutren. Almost the entire increase is shown on page 575, of 
$1,095,000. 

Mr. Rooney. There is a very substantial item of $285,763 on 
yage 570. 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. It is more or less offset by the deductions. 

Mr. Epwarps. On page 570, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have a breakdown with the particulars with 
respect to the figure of $1,149,224. Will you finish with that! The 
requested increase under 07, “Other contractual services,” amount- 
ing to $1,149,224. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Let us have the particulars in regard to that? 

Mr. Epwarps. To give you that, Mr. Chairman, I have to give you 
the increases and decreases of 07. May I do that? 

Mr. Rooney. Please give it to us. 

Mr. Epwarps. In the original production: there is a decrease of 
$368,000. 

In coverage of special events, there is an increase of $295,205. 

In foreign- language versions there is an increase of $136,084. 

In distribution prints, there is an increase of $1,095,654. 

In utilization materials, there is a decrease of $19, 542, 

In “All other” there is an increase of $40. 

And in reediting and adaptation there is an increase of $19,225. 
I can tell you in brief—— 

Mr. Rooney. Wait just a minute, please. 

When I add the items you have just given, I get the figure $1, 158, 
666, not $1,149,224. 

Mr. Epwarps. Then I must have missed something, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Wiser. Mr. Chairman, may we supply a spread sheet that 
would give this breakdown by objects under each of these activities / 
Unfortunately our justification is really predicated upon justifying 
the increases or decreases shown on page 560 by activity rather than 
by object. 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; you had better do so at this point in the record. 

Mr. Wiper. Very well. 


De ed ed bee ee ee 1 
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(The information referred to follows: ) 


OY Other contractual services 





| Increase (+) 
Activity 1951 1952 or — 
— 
} eee 
Original productions $3, 739,000 | $3,371,000 | — $368, 000 
Reediting and adaptations 322, 400 | 341, 625 | 19, 225 
Coverage special events-__- eae 174, 237 | 460, 000 285, 763 
Foreign-language versions -s as be, 2, 498, 891 2, 634, 975 136, 084 
Distribution prints = aes oo 1, 506, 146 | 2, 601, 800 1, 095, 654 
Utilization materials______- ein BER - 435, 542 | 416, 000 —19, 542 
Regional production center : i 18, 000 | > See 
All other expenses os 13, 500 | 13, 540 | 











716 | 9, 856, 940 | 





Note.—The net increase of $1,149,224 is primarily due to three factors: an increase over last year of 32,736 
exhibition prints, 199 language reels, and 7 subjects in the special-events activity. 


COMPUTATION OF TRAVEL COSTS 


Mr. Rooney. With regard to—— 

Mr. Epwarps. I can give you the principal items responsible for 
that, Mr. Chairman, very easily. 

Mr. Rooney. With regard to travel, on page 572, we find this 
language: 

The 1952 estimate will provide 17 domestic trips at a cost of $850. These trips 
are from New York to Washington for consultation with officers of the De- 
partment regarding foreign-language versions of program films. 

If my mathematics are correct, that would make 17 trips at a cost 
of $50 each. How do you arrive at the figure $50? 

Mr. Epwarps. The trips themselves frequently require the people 
coming down here to stay for 3 or 4 or 5 days. The purpose of the 
foreign-language officers coming to New York or to Washington 

Mr. Rooney. What has the length of time of their stay here to do 
with the amount for their travel ? 

Mr. Wiper. The per diem is included. 

Mr. Roonry. Why is there a difference in the cost of trips from 
New York to Washington as between the Motion Picture Division and 
other divisions, and the State Departmen generally ? 

Mr. Wuzer. There should not be any difference. 

Mr. Rooney. There is, though, is there not? 

Mr. Wiser. There appears to be; yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. As a matter of fact, you have already told us that 
you had standards set up under which a Washington-to-New York 
trip costs $30. Now we have a situation where a Washington-to- 
New York trip is shown at $50. 

Mr. Barrett. Is the per diem included in that or not? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; it is. 

Mr. Wiuzer. The average cost per trip is the standard factor that 
we use. If there is some reason for extending the trips for various 
purposes, then it might vary. But in general the standard factor 
is applied. 

Mr. Rooney. Then there must be something wrong here—right ? 

Mr. Barrett. In general, sir, Motion Picture Division trips would 
be longer than IBD trips; there is no doubt about that. 
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Mr. Rooney. Then the testimony we have had heretofore and which 
is in the record is incorrect—if what you now say is true. 

Mr. May. We use the Department’s administrative circular 48, I 
believe it is, as the basis for these estimates and used $30 per trip for 
the transportation. We should have used a uniform average number 
of days, but some of the divisions vary from that. That accounts for 
the discrepancy. This would allow, under the $50 estimate, $30 to 
cover the transportation and incidentals and $20 to cover the per diem 
for approximately 3 days. 3 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions on this item ¢ 


NUMBER AND TITLES OF MOTION PICTURES PRODUCED 


Mr. Steran. Will you please name some of the motion pictures that 
you produced during the past fiscal year? 

Mr. Epwarps. During the past fiscal year, Mr. Stefan, we have 
produced six films on what we call major policy statements. 

Mr. Sreran. Give me the names of those—the titles of them. 

Mr. Epwarps. One was called “UN Aids Korea.” One was called 
“President Truman Addresses the Nation.” I would have to supply 
the details because the titles were rather similar on these six pictures. 
They were made when the President returned from his conference with 
General MacArthur. They were made when the President addressed 
the United Nations. They were made just before he proclaimed a 
state of emergency. One of them was the President’s state of the 
Union message. 

Mr. Sreran. You only produced six pictures, you say. What were 
the titles of those six? 

Mr. Epwarps. These were six. There was one when the Secretary 
of State spoke. I could give you those exactly, but I have not got them 
at my fingertips. 

Mr. Sreran. You produced six pictures in the last fiscal year; is 
that right? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those are the first six. I wanted to mention that 
in addition to those, we produced a picture called In Defense of 
Peace. We produced a picture on General Eisenhower. 

We produced a picture called Korean Independence. 

We produced two pictures—one picture on Edith Sampson in the 
United Nations. Edith Sampson is a member of the American dele- 
gation to the United Nations; also we have a picture in production 
now on Mr. Ralph Bunche. 

Mr. Sreran. Here is what I want to know. I want to know what 
you produced this year, the names of the pictures, what they are. You 
ave already given me six. What are the others? 

Mr. Epwarps. In addition to the six that I gave you, there was one 
picture called In Defense of Peace. 

Mr. Steran. What is that? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is a picture which follows Communist-obstruc- 
tionist tactics since the end of the last war, including their actions in 
the United Nations, including the Berlin blockade and our institution 
of the air lift, and taking the story up to the Korean aggression. It 
is a 4-reel picture. It is a major picture. 

Mr. Sreran. What others? 
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Mr. Epwarps. There is another picture that traces at considerable 
length the whole story of Korean independence. That is a separate 
picture. 

Mr. Steran. What other pictures did you produce? 


SHORT-SUBJECT PICTURES 


Mr. Epwarns. We produced 32 weekly issues of a newsreel for 
Korea. We produced 9 weekly issues of a newsreel for Formosa. We 
have produced at least 50 or 60 small films that did not run a full reel. 

Mr. Sreran. What are they? 

Mr. Epwarps. They cover such things as the transfer of destroyers 
and military equipment to other nations; the sending of grain to 
Yugoslavia; the visits of important people from other countries here 
as guests of this Government. ‘That has resulted in a number of short 
films which we, in turn, send back to the countries from which these 
people have come. 

Mr. Sreran. They are all pictures similar to the one you made con- 
cerning our giving grain to Yugoslavia; things like that? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. There are 32 shorts like that ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Approximately. 

Mr. Sreran. You have produced six, and you have given the titles 
of those,, and there were three others? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those were major pictures. 

Mr. Sreran. You will put the names of those in the record ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Then you produced how many news reels? 

Mr. Epwarps. Thirty-two news reels for Korea. 

Mr. Sreran. Altogether? 

Mr. Epwarps. And nine news reels for Formosa. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you put the names of those 32 shorts in the record ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. I will, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


The following are the titles referred to: 


United Nations Aids the Republic of Korea 

President Truman Reports on Korea 

President Truman's Speech in San Francisco 

President Truman Addresses the United Nations on its 5th Anniversary 

Secretary Acheson Reports on New Communist Threat to World Peace 

President Truman Addresses Congress 

President Truman Calls on the Free Nations to Arm for Peace 

Korean Independence 

Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower 

Edith Sampson—United States Delegate to the United Nations 

Dr. Ralph Bunche Awarded Nobel Peace Prize 

32 Weekly Issues of the News Reel for Korea 

9 Weekly Issues of the News Reel for Formosa 

Thailand Ambassador Signs Loan Agreement, International Bank, Washington, 
D. C. 

Transfer of American Destroyers to The Netherlands, Boston Navy Yard 

Twenty-four Nations Represented at International Trade Fair in Chicago 

Syrian-Lebanese American Federation of Eastern States Meet in Bierut 

Signing Agreement of Loan by the Union of South Africa with International Bank 

Nasrollah Entezam of Iran, New President of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations 

International Friendship Tour, “Hands Across the Sea” (in which 22 European 
Boys and Girls were Guests of Nashville, Tennessee, and Youth, Inc.) 
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Shipments of Relief Supplies to Yugoslavia 

United Nations Day Celebrated Throughout the United States 

Visit to the United States of the Austrian Trade Journalists 

Atlantic Pact Foreign Ministers Meet in New York with Secretary Acheson 

Visit in the United States of the Bishop of Indo-China 

Transfer of two United States Destroyer Escorts to the Royal Hellenic Navy at 
Boston 

Presentation of Plaque to the City of Miami, Florida, by Ecuador 

Transfer of 40 Fighter Planes to Italy 

Delivery of United States Submarines to Turkey 

Reconstruction Material and Food Supplies for Israel 

French Technical Assistance Teams Visit the United States 

Representatives of 14 Countries Participate in the Daily Mirror Youth Forum 

Children of United Nations Delegates Celebrate Christmas in Boston and Wash- 
ington 

British Coal Miners’ Commission Inspects American Coal Mining Methods in 
United States 

Visit to the United States by Bolivian Air Officers 

“Graz Week” Celebration in Montclair, New Jersey, in Honor of Mayor of Graz, 
Austria 

Signing of Loan Agreements with the International Bank by the Mexican and 
Turkish Ambassadors 

United Nations Officers Move to Permanent Headquarters, New York City 

Transfer of Warship te the French Government by the United States 

Visit in the United States by Head of the Brazilian Navy 

American Public Health Groups Assigned to Technical Assistance Program in 
Iran 

Director of the U. S. Bureau of Reclamation’s Visit to Ceylon and India 

15 Foreign Editors Visit the United States 

Transfer of United States Warships to Brazil and Chile 

Austrian Premier Visits the United States 

14 Nations Participate in Southwestern International Trade Fair in San Antonio, 
Texas 

Senator Tecon, of the Philippine Islands, Decorated by the American Women’s 
Club 


Also covered during this period were a series of sequences showing the ever- 
increasing strength of the United States covering heavy armament, tanks, ships, 
planes, and munitions. 

The following general program subjects, which were acquired or started in 
production prior to July 1, 1950, have been sent to the overseas missions during 
this fiscal year: 

Freedom of the Press 

Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakistan, Visits the United States 

Burrough’s Newsboy Foundation 

Boy Scout Jamboree at Valley Forge, Pennsylvania 

Lincoln Speaks at Gettysburg 

Border Without Bayonets 

Herald Tribune Forum—Representatives from Near and Far Eastern Countries 
(issued in five regional versions) 

Holtville Story 

Indian Life In New Mexico 

Hudson River 

With These Hands 

Junior College of Technical Trade 

News Magazine No. 22 

Israel Philharmonic Orchestra Tours the United States 

American Working Women 

News Magazine No. 23 

New York Water Supply 

Alaska’s Sea Hunters 

Cornell College of Home Economics 

News Magazine No. 24 

Mt. Vernon 

Central Park 

News Magazine No. 25 

International House 





Shipbuilders of Essex 

Books for Everyone 

Women and the Community 

Streptomycin 

Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Careers for Girls 

New York Fire Department 
In addition to the above, approximately 134 subjects were acquired for limited 

distribution in the field and 211 subjects previously in the program were recorded 

in new languages. In all, 36,655 print reels were sent to the field as of February 

28, 1951. 

At the present time approximately 150 subjects are being reviewed for possible 
inclusion in the program. These films were produced by private industrial con- 
cerns, national organizations, and the motion-picture industry and we can 
acquire them for the program. Among the subjects produced by the motion- 
picture industry which are under consideration for the program are the following 
titles: 

Produced by Warner Brothers Pictures: I Am an American, My Country ’tis of 
Thee, My Own United States, Power Behind the Nation, California Band and 
Glee Club, Neighbor Next Door, Cradle of the Nation. 

Produced by RKO Pictures: Democracy’s Diary, Port of New York, Rockefeller 
Center, San Francisco Pacific Gateway, Girls in White, Children’s Village, The 
Boy and the Eagle. 

Produced by Metro Goldwyn Mayer Pictures: City of Children, Strange Destiny, 
The Golden Hunch, Give Us the Earth, A Really Important Person, Chicago 
the Beautiful. 

Produced by 20th Century-Fox-Pictures: Way of the Padres, Communications, 
Communications, Conservation Road, Caravan of Trade, City Weekend, Mid- 
West Metropolis, Big Harvest, Conquering the Colorado. 

Produced by Columbia Pictures: U. S. Military Academy, Smithsonian Institute, 
Story of Charles Goodyear, The Archives, U. S. Naval Academy, City Within 
a City, World of Sound. 

Produced by Paramount Pictures: Lambertville Story, Down Stream Highway, 
Water Speed, Everybody Talks About It. 

Produced by Universal Pictures: Thomas Jefferson of Monticello, Village of the 
Past, Call of the Canyon, Breaking the Tape, Harnessed Lightning, Progress 
Island. 


AWARD OF CONTRACTS 


Mr. Sreran. Were they all contracted out? 

Mr. Epwarps. They were all made under contract, every single 
one of them, to private companies. 

Mr. Sreran. And did the low bidder get the job every time? Or 
did you have the same people get these jobs all the way through ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you subsidizing any of the producers? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would not call it a subsidy. We pay them for the 
work. 

Mr. Sreran. The low bidder does not get the contract every time? 

Mr. Epwarps. In connection with the news-reel stories we have es- 
tablished more or less an average price with all of the news-reel com- 
panies, so that they can take fast assignments. A news-reel story has 
to be covered quickly, so that we do not have time to get estimates. 

Mr. Sreran. What about the big ones? 

Mr. Epwarps. We always get comparative estimates, at least two 
comparative estimates and generally three. 

Mr. Sreran. But they are not always given to the lowest bidder? 

Mr. Epwarps. In many cases they are. Sometimes they are given 
at a sort of in-between price. They are never given to the highest 
bidder, I assure you of that. 
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Mr. Sreran. It is a negotiated contract? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is a negotiated contract in which we use many of 
the bidding procedures. 

Mr. Sreran. Is there not some danger of some one particular com- 
pany getting a monopoly of this business? 

Mr. Epwarps. There is not while I am on the job, sir. It has never 
happened. 

Mr. Sreran. Now, you have told us us about 6, 3, 32, and 9 films 
that you have put out. Have you put out any films about opera, or 
anything like that? 


THE TANGLEWOOD STORY 


Mr. Epwarps. Opera? No, sir. We have a picture on the Berk- 
shire Festival. 

Mr. Sreran. What is that? 

Mr. Epwarps. That is the Boston Symphony Orchestra, that plays 
at a summer festival in the Berkshires. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the name of that? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is called the Tanglewood Story. It gets its name 
from the name of the music school. 

Mr. Steran. How much did that cost ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That, as I recall, was in the neighborhood of $60,000. 
There is a great deal of direct recording in it. This is the orchestra 
of which Dr. Koussevitsky is the director. 

Mr. Sreran. Who got that contract ? 

Mr. Epwarps. That was awarded to a company called M. P. O. 
-Productions, Inc. I would like to correct something, if I may, Mr. 
Stefan. The first list of titles that I gave you were pictures that we 
entered into production this year and completed this year. Tangle- 
wood was a picture that we entered into production with last year’s 
funds and has been sent to the field in the present fiscal year. 

Mr. Sreran. How long a film is it ? 

Mr. Epwarps. A two-reeler. 

Mr. Sreran. And that lasts about how long? 

Mr. Epwarps. About 20 minutes. 

Mr. Sreran. Has that gone all over the world? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you produced any other similar picture ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. In addition to the films we started to pro- 
duce this year and finished in this fiscal year, which was the first 
list that I gave you, we have some 30 or 40 titles that we have sent 
to the field this year that we started last year and that we acquired 
last year. 

Mr. Sreran. What kind of films were those? Were those 
symphonies, or were they romance or fiction? Did you send out any 
fiction ? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. We have every year one of what we call 
a musical-prestige picture, which was very successful. 

Mr. Steran. What is a “musical-prestige picture” ?¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. A picture of one of our famous orchestras. 

Mr. Sreran. Mostly about music ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. In many countries music is extremely 
popular, and they do not recognize the fact that America has artists 
and great performers and great symphonies; 
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Mr. Steran. How many of those have you sent out ? 

Mr. Epwarps. This is our second. The first one was made during 
the war, with Toscanini conducting. Funds were insufficient for the 
first 2 years after the war to make one of these. They are rather 
expensive, as you see; but, based on the success ay the film with Tos- 

‘anini, we have decided to make one every year or so. This is the 
first one, and it has been very successful. 


RUSSIAN PROPAGANDA PICTURES 


Mr. Sreran. Has there come into your possession recently a Rus- 
sian propaganda picture, part of which was taken from a Hitler film, 
showing the bad parts of the United States! Has that come into your 
possession 4 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir; I think we showed it to this committee last 
year. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that the same one or has there been one subsequently ? 

Mr. Epwarps. If I may speak off the record for a moment, Mr. 
Stefan ? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sreran. Are these films very effective? What are they about ¢ 

Mr. Epwarpbs. It is a matter of opinion, sir. To us, they seem a little 
comical, perhaps. 

Mr. Sreran. Are they similar to the old Hitler pictures? 

Mr. Eywarps. We have been told and have every reason to believe 
that, to people who are uneducated and are cut off from the outside 
world, these great distortions are accepted as facts; so that I would 
say, on balance, they are effective in the areas where they are shown. 
They are shown largely behind the iron curtain, as you know. 

Mr. Sreran. What have you done to offset that, to counter that? 

Mr. Epwarps. It is difficult for us to get motion pictures behind the 
iron curtain, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. I mean what kind of films have you made to offset 
that kind of film ? 

Mr. Epwarps. This material that we referred to is contained in 
Russian newsreels and does not play very widely outside the iron 
curtain. It is difficult for us with motion pictures to counteract that. 
Weare in Yugoslavia, as you know, ina film program. 


FILMS FOR THE MASSES 


Mr. Sreran. You are putting out pictures like—I am not objecting 
to it—Tanglewood, and a lot of those highbrow pictures. Why are 
you not putting out something that would more attract the masses 

Mr. Epvwarps. The vast majority of the pictures are aimed at the 
masses, Mr. Stefan. I would say that at the most we would have one 
or two pictures a year that would be designed specific ally for the more 
sophisticated people. 

I might add, if I may, in answer to your question—*What are you 
doing to counteract what the Russians are doing?”—that I have here 
a story board of a cartoon that we are doing. It is based on a booklet 
entitled “When the Communists Came.” This story board is a way 
of presenting on p open key scenes in a motion picture. This picture 
will be an animated cartoon and will run approximately two reels. 
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We have in the works a series of pictures of this sort, and I think 
they will be extremely effective in counteracting Communist propa- 
ganda. 

Mr. Barrett. Mr. Stefan, that is based on a story of when the Com- 
munists came to a Chinese village. 


COMPARISON OF AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN FILMS 


Mr. Steran. What I am trying to get, Mr. Secretary, is an answer 
to a few criticisms that I have received here about motion pictures 
to the effect that perhaps we are putting things out like Tanglewood, 

ictures which might be rather nice for genteel audiences, and here 

ussia comes along with something that is very effective for the 
masses, which the masses grab and look at. And we do not do that 
kind of thing; do we? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes; we do, sir, if I may correct you. Incidentally, 
in that connection, Russia every year produces four or five prestige 
pictures, spends a great deal of money on them. The vast majority 
of our pictures are aimed at the masses. The question as to whether 
or not the motion pictures are appropriate for their audiences depends 
a great deal upon the background of the audience. It is true that in 
the past, before we had our increased fund, which allows us to tailor 
the pictures to individual audiences—it is true that a number of our 
films were primarily understandable to people of Western Europe. 
That was not because we designed them for those people, but it was 
because the pictures were acquired here in the United States. We 
have a common cultural heritage and background with that of the 


a of Western Europe. They are more familiar with scenes in 


the United States, and as a result the films are more adapted to those 
people. But, with the new budget, we have sufficient funds—we are 
now doing it—to produce pictures aimed at target groups, and they 
are for the masses, the labor groups particularly. 

Mr. Barrett. We would like this committee to see, if you have the 
opportunity, the Eisenhower film, for example. 

Mr. Steran. What I would like to see is the latest Russian picture 
and compare it with what we are putting out. 

Mr. Epwarps. That I will be very happy to arrange. 

Mr. Barrett. We should be very happy to put on a showing of that, 
Mr. Stefan. 


AMOUNT OF ESTIMATE, FISCAL YEAR 1952 


Mr. Sreran. How much are you asking for—something like $13 
million ? 

Mr. Epwarps. The total is $13,074,000. 

Mr. Sreran. Compared with what? 

Mr. Epwarps. $11,803,000 last year. 

Mr. Sreran. And $2,485,000 the year before? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. That is an increase of $1,271,000. 


ADDITIONAL SUBJECT AND LANGUAGE PRODUCTIONS 


Mr. Epwarps. The major increase is caused by the fact that we are 
this year putting out an additional 25,000 reels and we are adding 
seven new languages. 
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Mr. Sreran. How many reels? 

Mr. Epwarps. Approximately 25,000 reels. 

Mr. Streran. How many subjects? 

Mr. ‘Epwarps. We are increasing the number of subjects. This 
year we are producing and acquiring a total of 282 subjects. Next 
year we are producing and acquiring—— 

Mr. Steran. What are some of the features of those new subjects? 

Mr. Epwarps. The new subjects we are going to make this year? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. Are you going into big stuff, like Tanglewood, 
fancy stuff? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir; I do not think so. I think perhaps the 
year after we may have another one, one of our famous symphony 
orchestras, but we do not plan one for this year. We will continue 
the production of hard-hitting, anti-Communist material like this 
cartoon that you see here. We will continue the great increase in the 
use of newsreels, because they allow us to get material out every week. 
We will continue a series of pictures which will show that we are 
supporting the United Nations, and we will have several pictures made 
on the activities of the United Nations. 

May | speak off the record for a minute? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 


USE OF LOCAL CURRENCIES 


Mr. Sreran. You used $1 million in local currencies this year, did 
you not ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. I believe it will be more than that when we complete 
all of our purchases abroad. It will be at least that, if not consider- 
ably more. 

Mr. Sreran. How much local currency are you going to use in 1952 
altogether ? 

Mr. Epwarps. I am not prepared to answer that. That is a ques- 
tion I am not familiar with. 

Mr. Wizzer. [f it is available we will certainly use about the same 
amount, possibly more. 

Mr. Epwarps. I have not been in on the negotiations concerning 
counterpart funds which are available. I know that you have been 
conducting them and I am sure that we will use them, as we have this 
year, to the greatest extent possible. All of our equipment is being 
purchased, if possible, with counterpart funds. 

Mr. Stevan. Then you will use more than $1 million? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; I think it is close to $2 million; is that cor- 
rect, Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; that item is subject to constant change as we 
learn what currencies are available and what items we can obtain. 
For that reason we have not tried to distinguish when we are talking 
about counterpart or dollars in every case. 


INCREASED REEL AND SUBJECT ISSUE 
Mr. Steran. You expect to make 25,000 new reels in 1952? 


Mr. Epwarps. Those are print reels that will be exhibited; yes, sir. 
Mr. Sreran. And how many subjects did you say / 





Mr. Epwarps. There will be an increase, about 48 subjects. 

Mr. Streran. Will you put in the record those 48 subjects? 

Mr. Epwarps. I will put in the record the exact number of sub- 
jects. It will be impossible to put those in in detail. 

Mr. Sreran. Not in detail. 

Mr. Epwarps. I can indicate the subject matter, yes; I shall be 
glad to. 

(The requested information follows :) 


The Motion Picture Division in 1952 plans to produce 60 subjects more than 
in 1951. These 60 subjects will be produced overseas : 
(a) To show the changes and benefits brought to the people of other 
countries by the technical assistance projects of this Government. 
(b) To make basic democratic concepts more meaningful through the 
use of situations, things and customs familiar to the audience. 
(c) To encourage the growth and development of democratic institutions 
and processes by picturing local examples. 
The other films to be produced will deal with the following subject matter 
areas: 


VISUALIZATION OF DEMOCRATIC CONCEPTS 


(a) Films that relate to the rights and responsibilities of the individual. 

(0b) That demonstrate our Government is responsive to public needs and that 
its policies and programs are an expression of the public will. 

(c) That stress the methods and benefits of free competitive enterprise. 

(d) That show free labor and free enterprise as complementary parts of an 
expanding economy. 

(e) That reveal our institutions as resident and our methods as adaptable 
to changing needs, 

UNITY AND STRENGTH OF THE FREE NATIONS 

(a) Films which strengthen support of the United Nations. 

(b) That demonstrate that the United States desires to make the United 
Nations an effective instrument for peace and progress. 

(c) That show people of the United States are tenacious in their democratic 
faith, seriously concerned with their international responsibilities, possessed of 
the enlightenment and economic strength required for the tasks before them. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFENSE AGAINST COMMUNISM 

(a) Films which alert people to the dangers of Communist aggression and 
stress the Soviet Union’s responsibility for obstructing efforts of the free world 
to maintain the peace and achieve security by raising standards of living. 

(b) Which expose Communist tactics, showing the wide gap between Com- ° 
munist promises and performances. 

(c) Which draw specific attention to the disastrous results of Communist rule 
on religion, family life, civil liberties, and the rights of labor. 

In carrying out this program, documentary films, animated cartoons, newsreels, 
newsreel-type material as well as special projects to meet the needs of priority 
countries will be used. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would like the opportunity of correcting that figure 
48. I may be wrong by one or two. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. 


PICTURES OF SPECIAL EVENTS 


You indicated that you make pictures of special events? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. Do you do that overseas, also? 

Mr. Epwarps. Oh, yes; both here and overseas. 

Mr. Steran. When the Brussels Conference was on, did you do that ? 
Mr. Epwarps. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Who did that / 
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Mr. Epwarps. That was done by the local cameras, the local news- 
reel companies. 
ECA BRUSSELS CONFERENCE PICTURE 


Mr. Sreran. Did not ECA do it? 

Mr. Epwarps. They may have assisted the local newsreel companies ; 
I would not be familiar with that. 

Mr. Sreran. Is it not a fact that ECA did most of the pictures? 

Mr. Epwarps. Oh, no, sir. ECA has produced a number of films 
abroad on ECA activities in the ECA countries, but the figures that I 
have given you do not include any pictures made by ECA. 

Mr. Steran. Of course not. 

Mr. Epwarps. But they have produced a number of excellent 
pictures. 

Mr. Steran. [ understand that, but they do make pictures ? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. And they did the Brussels job, did they not ? 

Mr. Epwarps. They may well have. I know it was covered and 
when we found out that it was covered, we 

Mr. Steran. Why did you not do it ; 

Mr. Epwarps. We never use our funds when local organizations, 
such as the newsreel companies, plan to cover the event anyway. 

Mr. Sreran. I am not talking about newsreel companies. I am 

talking about another agency of our Government. 

Mr. Epwarps. I am not informed as to whether or not ECA used its 
funds to cover the Brussels Conference, Mr. Stefan; whether it was 
covered by the local newsreel organization or by ECA, I do know that 
it was covered. Mr. Connolly checks on that and as soon as he knew 
that it was being covered, we did not cover it. 

Mr. Sreran. You come here and you tell us that you want $13 
million for the International Motion Picture Division and you justify 
it on the basis that you cover special events. ‘Then you admit that you 
had nothing to do with the pictures of the Brussels Conference, which 
is a special event of great interest to the United States and to Europe. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes,sir. There are many special events that happen, 
particularly in Europe, where there are active newsreel companies that 
make it unnecessary for us to cover them. 

Mr. Sreran. I understand that, but I am not talking about newsreel 
companies. I am talking about another agency of the Government. 
Here you are justifying an appropriation on the basis of covering these 
special events ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. But those are covered by another agency of the 
Government. 

Mr. Epwarps. ECA covers certain special events in ECA countries. 

Mr. Sreran. ECA has an information service and has twice as 
many American employees in France on its regular information serv- 
ice as has the Department of State. 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. My information is that they covered all of the photog- 

raphy of the Brussels Conference insofar as any American agency was 
concerned in spite of the fact that you have an agency and a 
mission 

Mr. Epwarps. I do not question the fact, sir. 


&81707—51 62 
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COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF AMERICAN AND RUSSIAN FILMS 


Mr. Sreran. And you are here justifying an appropriation for 
covering special events internationally. I am very much disturbed 
about these Russian pictures and some of the high-toned pictures that 
you are putting out. 

Mr. Epwarps. Mr. Stefan, there was only one of the symphony- 
orchestra pictures, and we have this year over 200 reels of pictures in 
production. 

Mr. Barrett. As you know, sir, a picture of a symphony orchestra 
is very useful in those areas where it is distributed where they charge 
that we are a bunch of Babbitts, and uncultured boors and gangsters. 
We have found that kind of film extraordinarily useful in meeting 
that argument. We have had many cables of praise from embassies 
about that film, and I believe it won a prize; did it not? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes; it won a prize, 

Mr. Sreran. Well, I am sure that it would be very nice at an 
embassy, where there are silk-stocking people who are there attending 
a cocktail party, but I am talking about these Russian pictures that 
appeal to the masses—the masses are eating them up, while we are 
turning out these high-toned pictures here. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, I would like to show you some of our 
non-high-toned pictures. 

Mr. Epwarps. We have dozens of pictures that are aimed right at 
the same masses, and I will match them picture for picture against the 
Russian pictures; and we have seen the results, Mr. Stefan. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 14, 1951. 


Mr. Roonry. At the close of the hearing on yesterday the witnesses 
were with Mr, Stefan. Mr. Stefan, will you now proceed ? 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL FILMS 


Mr. Sreran. Would the people in our United States missions in the 
field prefer getting American commercial films from professional dis- 
tribution rather than the ones we are sending out? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would have no reason to believe they would. We 
have had excellent reports from the missions on the ones that we are 
sending out. As you know, we acquire a large number of pictures 
every year from private organizations, including the motion-picture 
industry. 

As shown at our supplemental hearings, the motion-picture industry 
has worked out an arrangement whereby we can acquire from them 
a large variety of short subjects and documentary and news-reel 
films that they make. 

Mr. Streran. You do buy them? 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes; from the March of Time, Twentieth Century 
Fox, Paramount, MGM, Warner Bros.; from all of them. 

Mr. Sreran. The pictures that you have shown, will they be in- 
cluded in that table, too? 

Mr. Epwarps. Those will be included. Do you want them on the 
past years? 
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Mr. Streran. You will not have them for 1952. 
Mr. Epwarps. That is right. We will not have the films. We will 
be selecting them. 


FIELD COMPLAINTS CONCERNING IMPRACTICAL FILMS 


Mr. Sreran. Have you any complaint from the field that some of 
your films are not — for showing in the countries to which 
they have been sent | 3 

Mr. Epwarps. We have been told by some of the missions, 
in which I will call the underdeveloped areas of the world, such as 
the southeast Asian countries, that some of the films we have sent 
them, because we were unable to produce just for those regions, were 
not as useful with the masses of the people as films that we could 
make specifically designed for the masses of people in a region like 
southeast Asia. 

With the increased man oe this year we are able to produce pictures 
specifically designed for these target groups. 

Mr. Sreran. There is talk that some of these pictures are not 
practical in the countries to which they are sent. What do you do 
if they are not practical ? 

Mr. Epwarps. If I can express it this way, some of the pictures we 
have sent to southeast Asian countries were very useful with certain 
groups in those countries, such as the more educated people, the 
government officials, the teachers, but they were not as useful with 
the masses of the people. 

We are now making pictures with the increased budget for the 
masses of the people. 

Mr. Sreran. What do you do with those pictures that are not 
suitable ? 

Mr. Epwarps. They will be used for the intellectuals of those 
countries, where they are useful. They will not be used for the 
masses of the people. We will make new pictures for them. 

As you know, we are starting production in the field for the masses 
of the people in those countries. 


SCREENING OF FILMS PRODUCED BY PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Steran. In addition to buying or leasing pictures from com- 
mercial-film people, you also use some pictures that are produced by 
private industry, do you not? 

Mr. Epwarps. We certainly do, to a great extent. 

Mr. Sreran. For instance, the Standard Oil picture with a lot of 
naked women was displayed by the Voice of America mission some- 
where, much to the consternation of the natives of that country, and 
the Russians took advantage of it. It was in a place where the natives 
like to have their women veiled. 

Have you any more of those pictures in the field? Who screens 
that? 

Mr. Epwarps. They are screened here. If I could correct you to a 
small extent, these films do not have scenes of naked women. ~ 

Mr. Sreran. Bathing beauties of Atlantic City. 

Mr. Epwarps. There have been a few films which have been 
travelogues which have shown some of our recreational facilities, 
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particularly those in States on the coast. Several of those films have 
shown people in bathing. 

Mr. Sreran. The Atlantic City picture that the Standard Oil people 
used was very much that way, was it not ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. There were some scenes. 

Mr. Sreran. If you screened them, and they were going to a Moslem 
country and people object to them, why do you allow that to be 
shown ¢ 

Mr. Epwarvs. Anything we send to the field, Mr. Stefan, is, of 
course, reviewed in the field and is subject to approval in the field. 

Mr. Sreran. If it is shown, it is up to the head of the mission 
there ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. It is up to the films officer. Im the past we have not 
had enough money to have a films officer in every post. That is being 
corrected with the increased budget. As far as the presence of some 
people. on our beaches in bathing suits, this is not offensive to all 
peoples in the Moslem countries. 

Mr. Sreran. You and I have seen those pictures from Atlantic 
City. There is not much of a bathing suit on some of those females. 
You say you screened those pictures here in Washington ‘ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Sreran. Why did you send them to a Moslem country when you 
know those people object to women being shown like that? You say 
it is because you did not have a film director at that post. Why did 
you send them to that post at all, if you are going to screen them 
here? What is the purpose of screening them? Have you any more 
of these pictures in private industry showing things like that? 

Mr. Epwarps. No, sir, we do not in exactly that same way. It is 
true that in some of our more recent pictures we do show the recrea- 
tional facilities provided by the community for the people. 

Very often these are community projects. While it would not be a 
bathing scene, it might be a municipal swimming pool. We will, 
however, be very careful to see that pictures showing people in bathing 
suits will not be exhibited to Moslem groups who might be offended. 

Mr. Sreran. Whose fault was it that the picture was shown, if you 
say you screen it here? 

Mr. Epwarps. I should say the first fault in that case was un- 
doubtedly mine, because I am chief of the division. 

I would like to add, as I said before, that the presence of people 
in bathing suits is not offensive to all Moslems. It is, of course, offen. 
sive to the very conservative Moslems. There are many people of 
the Moslem faith that are aware that Americans do not disapprove 
of appearing without veils. It certainly will be corrected. As I told 
you, this was discussed some months ago. The field has been instructed 
to correct it. 

Mr. Srreran. The sad part is that the damage has been done and 
the Russians took advantage of it. They saw the picture, the natives 
objected to it very, very much, the Russiians followed up and took 
advantage of it. It made a lot of enemies for us. 

Mr. Barrer. You are aware that is an isolated incident that took 
place 2 years ago. 

Mr. Sreran. I know you were not then in charge of this program. 

Mr. Barrerr. We have no evidence that the Russians did take ad- 
vantage of it; perhaps you do. 
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Mr. Steran. We have information that they did. 

Mr. Epwarps. I would like to have the information, Mr. Stefan. 
All I can say is that that mistake is not being repeated. It was an 
isolated case. 

In that instance it was a short sequence in a three-reel film. which 
was only one film out of some 250 in the library at the time. 


ADVERTISING BY AMERICAN PRIVATE INDUSTRY 


Mr. Sreran. When private industry offers you pictures like that, 
of course, they take good advantage of the advertising features for 
that industry ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. They get considerable revenue out of it, indirectly ¢ 

Mr. Epwarps. Quite indirectly. The advertising is limited to the 
presentation title, “Standard Oil Presents.” 

Mr. Sreran. Is Coca-Cola offering you any pictures this year? 

Mr. Epwarps. They have not yet. I might add that very often 
American industry makes a donation of some of the prints. It saves 
us the money in buying them. Many of these Standard Oil films are 
excellent. That was one on New Jersey. They are making one on 
each of the States. 

Mr. Sreran. It speaks of the Atlantic City bathing-beauty contest, 
where they selected a queen. How many other private industries are 
giving vou pictures like that? 

Mr. Epwarps. I would have to guess at the number of private 
industries which allow us to use their films; at least 60 or 75 a year. 
I will supply you the names. They have been very cooperative. 

In that connection, I am sure you would agree that one of the 
things we should try to do is increase the market for American prod- 
ucts. That is part of the function of the department in general. 
These films have been helpful to American business. 

Mr. Sreran. This was not very helpful to the objective of the 
Information Service. 

Mr. Epwarps. Not in that one country. But the other 12 films 
we got from the same company have been very helpful. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cievencer. It is rather amusing to me if the Russians capi- 
talize on something like that. I do not know if anybody goes to the 
Caucasus any more for a summer vacation. It is well known that a 
Russian maid might walk down to the shore from a little tent where 
she undresses for the bath, wearing exactly the same type of bathing 
suit that September Morn wore. 

It has been that way from time immemorial. They think nothing 
of it. I do not know whether the hoi polloi or the proletariat is 
allowed to gaze on those elegances or not but, nevertheless, I suppose 
they could capitalize on an American film. 


IS PROGRAM WORTH COST? 


The thing that worries me is the fact that the thing is five times 
greater than it was 2 years ago in cost. I am concerned, as I have 
been trying to get over all the time, with whether we are going to have 
enough resources to arm this country. 
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Certainly we are buying into another war. Certainly here is a 
case where we have five times the appropriation for 1950 for this 
particular activity. I am just wondering whether this is one of the 
things we might dispense with in view of bringing our budget into 
line. 

Is it worth what it is costing us? Are we getting good will, or are 
we inciting the Old World by picture Ba book? That is the 
thing that concerns me. It is the question of whether, and the com- 
plete lack of evidence on it, we are gaining good will over the world, 
gaining friends, or whether we are simply creating more unrest. 

For instance, I have some direct evidence of a certain individual 
we were looking into in this committee who was creating unrest in the 
pay scales and in the economic set-ups of countries where there are 
economies that will not support these things. 

Instead of solidifying any trend toward peace or contentment in the 
world it is constantly stirring it up. We have evidences that matters 
done by Americans traveling under all sorts of auspices, everywhere 
in the world, upset the economic base and wage scale of the countries 
that they visit. 

It gives me some concern. More than anything else I want peace 
for this country and for this world. It has to have a period of it 
to build up its weaknesses and losses resulting from two great world 
wars and the result of this next one. 

The only thing that concerns me is, is this money well spent, or could 
it be spent better for war preparation now or military preparation 
now for the defense of this country. 

Is it worth what it costs us? 

Mr. Barrerr. May I speak to that? 

Mr. Cievencer. Anybody. 

Mr. Barrerr. May I answer that it certainly is, and the National 
Security Council believes it is. We are very careful not to build up 
the kind of envy that you are talking about. That is one of our 
cardinal principles. 

I think the members of this commiittee would like to look over one 
of our basic documents on what we are trying to do in the world 
today, which was prepared for the National Security Council. 

If the chairman has no objection, I would like the members of the 
committee to look at this. 

Mr. Roonry. What is this—the proper purposes of the Voice of 
America ¢ 

Mr. Barrett. Yes. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you expect that this committee has not any con- 
ception with regard to that? 

Mr. Barretr. There have been some important changes. 

Mr. Rooney. Where are the changes? 


CHANGE IN PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


Mr. Barrerr. The changes are much less emphasis on a simple build- 
ing up of good will toward the United States, and much more em- 
phasis on building up an affirmative desire to cooperate with the 
United States; second, much more emphasis on developing a spirit of 
unity, guts, and determination; third, a great deal more emphasis in 
building up a will to resist communism; fourth, a great deal more 
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emphasis on building up behind the iron curtain the psychological 
obstacles you can to further Communist agression. 

Mr. Rooney. Those four items have not been a part of the program 
heretofore ¢ 

Mr. Barretr. More emphasis has been put on them. 

Mr. Rooney. There has been no change at all in that regard? 

Mr. Barrett. There has been. 

Mr. Rooney. What change? You mean to say the four items you 
mentioned have not been component parts of the program of the Voice 
of America for some time? 

Mr. Barrerr. They have been component parts, but the original 
concept put primary emphasis on building up understanding between 
the peoples of the United States and other peoples. 

It is a more militant program today. That is the reason I ask per- 
mission, or ask if you would like to look at the document. 

Mr. Roonry. You may distribute one of them to each member of the 
committee. 

Mr. Barrerr. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Have you finished, Mr. Clevenger ? 

Mr. Cievencer. This is just a part of the total over-all picture that 
we have to work with. Certainly we have arrived at a point where 
it is questionable whether another increasing tax load on the people 
will produce more or less revenue. We may be up now and past the 
point of diminishing returns. 

I think I would be derelict in my duty if I did not make every 
effort before we spend this to see if we cannot dispense with it, if it 
is not demonstrated it is worth the money or that we can afford it. 
That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Barrett, you seem to misunderstand the attitude 
of this committee. This committee has recommended appropriations 
in very generous amounts, and has never been parsimonious with 
regard to requests for a powerful Voice of America. 

This committee understands just as well as you the necessity for 
a strong Voice of America, and has all along. 

The questions are, Are we getting our money’s worth—Is this thing 
being run sensibly! There are the questions. These statements of 
purposes and high-sounding phrases do not enter into that picture 
at all. 

It seems that you have all along been misunderstanding what this 
is all about, why this searching inquiry into the Voice of America. 
We shall now take a short recess. 

(A short recess was taken. ) 

Mr. Barrerr. I wanted to say that what I said and the document 
I distributed was distributed in direct answer to a question by Mr. 
Clevenger regarding whether our content and themes and objectives 
were worth while. 

I know full well you are familiar with the background of this 
entire program. You are experts on it, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. I would not say we are experts, because if we were, 
we would never have permitted to exist this long certain of the things 
that have been uncovered in these hearings. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would differ with that, sir. 
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CHANGES IN VOICE OF AMERICA PROGRAM SCHEDULE 


Mr. Rooney. Yesterday you requested that you be given an oppor- 
tunity to make a statement about the Voice of America program 
schedule and a statement about counterpart funds. We would be 
pleased to have you do so now. 

Mr. Barrerr. Since the committee expressed its view late last spring 
on the program booklet a great deal of study and experimenting has 
gone into the matter of simplifying that program booklet. 

Let me say there had been some question about the exact intent 
of this committee. First, the wording of your report said that some 
savings might be effectuated by simplifying the program. Secondly, 
this statement was made by the committee at a time when it was 
cutting down the Voice of America program. Shortly thereafter it 
authorized a very large-scale increase in the program. A possible 
deduction from that was that everything possible to build up and 
hold an audience was in order. 

Mr. Roonry. You made that deduction after having been present 
during last year’s hearings when the matter of the program and the 
incorporation of sketches with regard to personalities took place? 

Mr. Barrerr. I was not personally present then, sir, but some of 
my staff were. I was not here during the regular appropriation 
hearings. Nonetheless my staff studied the booklet, drew up dummies, 
and laid plans for simplifying it. 

These were not carried out, 1 must admit, first, because of delays 
in the midst of a great deal of work; and second, because the potential 
savings did not appear very large. 

It is evident we should have moved more speedily, Mr. Chairman. 
There can be no doubt about the desires of this committee, even though 
there are strong arguments that can be made for a more prepossessing 
booklet. 

Accordingly, sir, Mr. Hulten and I the night before last issued the 
following order: 

On the basis of the discussion late this afternoon, the International Broad- 
easting Division is instructed, beginning immediately, to convert the Voice of 
America program schedule to a simplified 16-page, self-cover publication. The 
cover photo on future editions will be printed in two colors or one color, as shown 
on sample dummies. There will not be any color used on the back cover. This 
will take effect as soon as the issue now actually being printed is off the press. 
It is also agreed that the entire mailing list will be culled, as is now being done 
in the case of the Italian mailing list. 


I will assure you that I will assume personal responsibility for see- 
ing that that is done. 


USE OF COUNTERPART FUNDS FOR RADIO SETS 


Second, sir, on the matter of counterpart funds and the small 
radios, may I say that those have caused me as many headaches as 
they have the committee. I would like to clarify the situation. 

First, the supplementary program of last year was assembled in 
a great hurry, as we told the committee, because the President 
instructed us to develop a greatly stepped-up program, and because 
we had either to ask for the funds at that time or wait virtually 
a year for another regular appropriation bill. 
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While very topmost priority was not given to the radio-receiver 
project, it was given suflicient importance that it should be put in the 
supplementary appropriation request rather than waiting for a full 
year. 

Too, discussions were going on about counterpart funds almost 
simultaneously with the Bureau of the Budget, with the Senate com- 
mittee and members of this committee. 

Both the Bureau of the Budget and the Senate were pressing very 
hard for us to make as much use as possible of counterpart funds. 

Third, though no cut was made in radio broadcasting as such, after 
the over-all cuts had been made, we faced the following picture: Not 
counting funds for facilities construction, $59 million in dollars have 
been appropriated for the total stepped-up campaign of truth. We 
had a going program of $36 million. That left $23 million for the 
stepped-up program, and $15 million in counterpart funds. 

Since only dollars could be spent on salaries of Americans, sound 
administration made it necessary for us to do our utmost to purchase 
as many of the supplies abroad as possible. 

Accordingly, a final administrative determination was made to have 
the sets manufactured abroad and paid for with counterpart funds, 
because one or more of the companies which had made clear they could 
supply the contemplated sets, for something in the neighborhood of 
$15 to $16, had British subsidiaries, and it was then the belief and 
conviction that only a slight loss in speed would result from this. 

Hence, arrangements were made to have these radio sets purchased 
abroad. Since it was after that that the British counterpart funds 
suddenly became unavailable, because of strategic materials that were 
being purchased with counterpart funds because of the Korean War, 
it made it necessary to send a mission to see how else we could get the 
sets and start anew the complex procedure of Government procure- 
ment. 

Hence, on this item that involves slightly more than 2 percent of the 
1951 total appropriations, we are behind on the original schedule, 
but well ahead, sir, of where we would be if we had saved the request 
for the regular budget of this year. 

Thank you for letting me make those statements, sir. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE FILM PROGRAM 


Mr. Epwarps. I have much evidence here on the effectiveness of 
the film program. I know you do not have time for it. I would like 
to circulate it. 


Mr. Roonry. We would be glad to have you put it in the record. 
(The statement referred to follows :) 


EFFECTIVENESS OF THE USIE Morion Picture ProcRamM 


All of the 150 Foreign Service establishments where the film program operates 
report capacity within the limits of the mobile units, projectors, and prints 
available. At present, USIE films are reaching peoples abroad at the rate of 
approximately 200,000,000 annually. This audience can be multiplied in direct 
proportion to the extent that we are able to provide facilities. Many posts report 
that the lack sufficient prints, language versions, and equipment to reach more 
than a fraction of the potential audience. 

In the Philippines a mobile unit from USIE Cebu reached an audience of from 
30,000 to 50,000 persons during a 1-month tour of the Bohol Province. This is a 
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large and important area. The report states, however, that without additional 
mobile units and staff to operate them, and because of the need to cover other 
important areas, it will be impossible to return to this province for another 5 to 6 
months. The report further indicates that the mobile unit is practically the only 
means available to reach important groups in this area. 

A report from Finland states that “since September practically every film in 
USIRE’s entire catalog has been booked continuously for 3 to 4 weeks in advance.” 
The Embassy is requesting more films, personnel, and mobile units to meet and 
exploit this demand. 

The USIE office at Turin which serves an important industrial area of northern 
Italy reports: “It is impossible to meet more than 60 percent of requests received 
for film showings. The mobile unit is in constant use and draws huge crowds. 
At one showing in a village theater police squads had to be called out to deal 
with more than 1,500 persons who filled the streets while trying to get inside.” 

In connection with the developing USIE program in Yugoslavia, a film show- 
ing was recently arranged for one of the principal technical societies. The 
night of the showing, the meeting hall was packed. Four hundred people 
crowded inside while 200 were turned away at the door. 

For every village USIE mobile units reach throughout the Near East, south- 
ern Asia, and the Far East, there are at least 10 more that have never been 
visited. Hundreds of towns and rural communities that now see USIE films 
every 3 or 4 months would take a program at least once a week, if it could be 
supplied. Ministries of education, health, and agriculture are discovering that 
our films are extremely effective in carrying out their own programs. These 
agencies which, in many cases, provide their own projectors and mobile units are 
asking for our films in increasing numbers. 

The expanding interest in this program is of special significance since the 
films deal with current international issues. Since the invasion of the Republic 
of Korea, one of IMP’s chief tasks has been to tell the true story of Communist 
aggression and to keep the record straight concerning United States policy 
in relation to it. In this connection IMP has produced a series of 10 films. 

These pictures are UN Aids the Republic of Korea, which documented the 
resolute action taken by the UN to resist Communist aggression; Korean Inde- 
pendence, which reviews the creation of the Republic of Korea under UN aus- 
pices; In Defense of Peace, which records the major efforts of the free nations 
to insure peace since World War II, including the U. S. S. R.’s attempts to 
frustrate them; the high lights of General Dwight D. Eisenhower’s career; 
and six major policy pronouncements by the President and Secretary of State. 
These timely films have received wide theatrical distribution abroad and have 
been shown extensively by our mobile units and by other nontheatrical means. 
Typical comments from United States missions: 

Buenos Aires: “UN Aid to the Republic of Korea has been shown in 25 
theaters to over 200,000 people and was the first picture on the subject to reach 
local theater screens.” 

Athens: “A leading newsreel theater in Athens reported a 40-percent in- 
crease in business when this picture (UN Aids the Republic of Korea) was run. 
It has been given widest possible theatrical distribution in four main cities 
and with mobile units.” 

Rome: “Simultaneous with General Eisenhower’s recent visit to Rome, 49 
prints of the picture on his career were on theater screens in 18 Italian cities 
showing to an estimated audience of 140,000 people daily.” 

Sydney: The local commercial distributor handling President Truman Ad- 
dresses the Congress stated that “the film did such an excellent job uncovering 
facets of world-wide Communist exploitation that we plan to use the picture 
extensively in coal field districts where strikes and disturbances are disrupting 
the Australian economy.” 

Montevideo: “UN Aids Korea shown 500 times to a total audience of 150,000; 
Korean Speech shown 600 times to a total audience of 180,000; San Francisco 
Speech shown 250 times to a total audience of 90,000; UN Speech shown 250 
times to a total audience of 90,000.” 

Bombay: “The biggest audience reached in the film program has been through 
theatrical distribution (UN Aids Korea; President Truman’s San Francisco 
Speech.)” 

London: ‘General Eisenhower film immense success. One hundred and six 
prints now circulating throughout the British Isles. The film is often ap- 
plauded and murmurs of recognition and pleasure usually accompany its 
exhibition.” 
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In addition to such major policy films are pictures which show our industries 
and institutions and explain democratic principles and practices which underlie 
the American way of life. 

The following comments show the effectiveness of this type of film: “A Better 
Tomorrow” which describes the public-school system in New York City is 
regarded by local film users in Indonesia as “particularly suitable for showing 
to parents and students.” The film unit of the Burmese Government which 
uses this film reports “it has been extensively shown and well received by 
village audiences throughout the country.” 

“Three To Be Served,” a picture that illustrates the principle of free enter- 
prise by showing how a high-school student earned money to attend summer 
camp was shown to a group of boys at a Cairo settlement house. Contrary to 
what one might expect, the basic ideas were not lost on the boys. There was 
a lively discussion directed at the main points of the film that lasted for over 
an hour following the showing. 

Nearly every truck driver in France has seen the film “Trailer 201” which 
shows the American trucking industry through the eyes of an American truck 
driver. Enthusiasm for this picture snowballed when the French National 
Trucking Association initiated showings among its member groups following 
an exhibition at the organization’s national conference. 

In Athens, after a showing of the films “The School” and “Preparation of 
Teachers,” a Greek teacher wrote: “Although we were naturally interested 
in the educational techniques and procedures shown in the films, the thing that 
impressed most of us was the * * * mutual respect and cooperation of 
teacher and pupils.” 

Some of the most eloquent testimony available on this point came from 
members of the World Town Meeting of the Air who witnessed film showings 
during their world tour in 1950. Their comments are contained in the hear- 
ings before this committee on the supplemental appropriation of last year. 

The unsolicited comments of individual spectators often reveal what is hap- 
pening to their ideas of Americans and the United States. A USIE projectionist 
in one of the southeast Asia countries where the Communists are trying to 
exploit nationalistic feeelings, was setting up his equipment to put on a show. 
As the crowd assembled he was greeted with charges of being “an advance 
agent of American imperialism and a traitor to his country.” After the show- 
ing, a marked change of attitude was apparent. People were heard saying: 
“These pictures showed us ways to help our village.” “The Americans have done 
wonderful things for their own people.” “They have much and live in comfort. 
Why should these people want more from us?” “I believe they must really 
want to help us.” 

The effect of films on mass audiences can often be estimated by what happens 
to an individual. The anti-American attitude of a customs inspector who made 
no secret of his feelings was creating considerable difficulty from the American 
Embassy in one Latin-American country. In attempting to solve the problem, 
the Embassy requested the inspector to attend a series of USIE film showings. 
Four months later he was overheard discussing the United States with a group 
of men on the job. “The United States is the greatest country in the world,” he 
was saying, “you should see their wonderful cities and schools. Anyone who 
criticizes the United States is crazy.” 

Information available from the field indicates that our documentary programs 
are more successful in attracting audiences than the Soviet films. In Italy 
when USIE advertised a showing in one small village the local Communists 
countered by announcing a showing of a Soviet film at the same time. The USIE 
showing had an attendance of 250 while 15 people were seeing the Communist 
film. 

The positive case for democracy in the USIE pictures is an effective antidote 
to the Communist line. An American safety officer for a large system of mines 
in South America started showings recently for workers and their families. 
He reports “This is the most effective medium we have ever found for com- 
bating Communist influence at the mines.” 

In the final analysis the effectiveness of this program depends on whether the 
audience believes what it sees. People in many parts of the world have become 
hypersensitive to propaganda. The reputation of our films for objectivity and 
truthfulness is an important consideration in getting them shown as well as 
in having them believed. Over the past years our films have attained such a 
reputation. In Egypt, for example, the heads of a number of major educational 
institutions decided that, in general, the propaganda content of the films of other 
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governments made them unsuitable for use in the Egyptian public schools, One 
important exception was made, however, and that was to our own USIE films. 

In another country where the ministry of agriculture makes extensive use of 
films, pictures available from the information services of other governments 
have been excluded while ours are in regular use. 

In still another country the ministry of education exhibits our films through 
some 20 educational centers throughout the country. These audiences represent 
a substantial proportion of the monthly audiences reached in this country 
which averages about a million persons, 


OFFice oF INTERNATIONAL INFORMATION 


The next item is “Office of International Information, Office of the 
Director.” It begins at page 590 of the justifications. There isa re- 
quested increase of $86,205 over the 1951 estimate of $159,755, At 
this point we shall insert page 590 and the chart at the upper half of 
page 591 in the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 


| | 





| 1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 


Increase or 
decrese (—), 
1952 over 1951 


|---—-——+ 


INum-| 
oo | Amount 





Num- 
ber 


Num- 


Amount Amount Amount 


eS 


01 





Personal services, full-time per- | 
manent (Washington): } 
Office of the Director... 
Executive office 
Cable Unit 4) aa 
Advisory Commission Secre- 
tariat 


$46, 335 
45, 825 
6, 925 


$65, 235 
67, 725 
10, 275 


$66, 815 
69, 280 
10, 650 


$1, 580 
1, 555 
375 


405 


3, 915 
19, 934 








26, 675 28, 430 28, 835 


171, 665 
24, 918 


125, 760 
6, 672 





Total, full-time permanent. 
Deduct lapses _ _. ; . 


175, 580 
4, 984 


de 
2] 146,747 | 3% 


Net permanent Lite D Bers 119, O88 
Temporary enployment____- : 4,075 
Overtime and holiday pay-..|---- 1, 515 
WAE employment._._____- 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks_. 


170, 596 
4, 075 
2, 000 
2, 541 

749 


23, 849 
4,075 
—800 
2, 541 

749 


"486 


Total, 
(net) 


personal services 


125, 164 179, 961 30, 414 








Other ohjects 


Trevel........ 

Printing and reproduction 
Other contractual services -___- 
Supplies and materials 
Equipment 


6, 221 
256, 
738 
104 

29 


7, 348 











Total, other objects 








---| 132, 512 |.____.| 








Ns sec ocsn eeeenetine 





TRAVEL INCREASE 


Mr. Rooney. It appears from this item that the largest increase is 
in travel, for which there is sought the amount of $55,613 above the 
current appropriation of $8,708. 

In connection therewith I note at page 593 of the justifications you 
state: 

Sixty of these trips at a cost of $3,636 will be used by the Director and mem- 


bers of his staff for travel between New York and Washington to effect closer 
coordination between the two operations. 
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We now have 60 New York and Washington trips at a cost of ap- 
proximately $60 each. How do you account for that, Mr. Edwards? 

Mr. May. That is figured at $30 for the transportation cost, on 
the basis of Administrative Circular No. 48, which has been referred 
to. It is estimated that those particular trips will last for 3 days. The 
per diem is $27 for the 3 days. 

It is a combination of the standard factor for the transportation, 


plus a variable for per diem, depending on how long these indi- 
viduals will stay. 


Division or Lisraries anp INstirures 


WITNESS 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSTONE, JR., DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF EDUCATIONAL 
EXCHANGE 


Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions with reference to this office? 
If not, the next item is Division of Libraries and Instiutes, which 
appears beginning at page 595 of the justifications. 

We shall insert pages 595, 596, and 597 at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 





| | =a ] 

| j Increase (+) or 

| 1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate | decrease (—), 

| | | 1952 over 1951 
| 


} 
Num- 


Num-| Num-| Num- 
f nt | 1 J oun i 2 f nn 
| her | Amount | ber | Amount ‘a Amount ber Amount 





—_— | —_—__ | —____'- ]——E 


Personal services, full-time per- | | 
manent: | | | 

Departmental(Washington)_|108 | $470,345 |158 $678, 265 | $985,790 | 7 | $307, 525 

Field (New York) 14 | «47,025; 20 | = 70, 385 | ¢ 101, 060 | 30, 675 


Total, full-time permanent.'122. | 517,370 [178 | 748, 650 |26 ,086,850 | 86 | 338, 200 
Deduct lapses_-_._-- ates he 50, 661 30.2 | 127,157 | 38.6 | 158,873 | 8+ 31, 716 


Net permanent -. shanty 108.7 | 466, 709 \147. 8 | 621,493 |225.4 | 927,977 | 77.6 | 306, 484 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks , 918 oa : 3, 569 | 3, 569 
Overtime and holiday pay 3, 169 | | 5, £ , 500 2, 000 


Total, personal services (net) , 796 | | 6 939, 046 312, 053 


Other objects 


Travel___- } 12,020 | | 30,023 ..-| 38,819 | 
Transportation of things 39, 243 43, 564 | 70,396 
Printing and reproduction 118, 841 107, 736 5, 897 
Contractual services : 36, 457 | _- 43, 251 : 92, 530 
Supplies and materials 376, 598 466, 017 2, 667 
Equipment _ | 505, 176 | 561,685 |-. , 299, 017 
Grants, subsidies, and contribu- | 

tions. --- . 697, 753 | 1,81 5, 537 


» : 
Total, other objects 1, 696, O88 3, 062, 232 fi, 194, 863 


Grand total _- 2, 167, 884 F 13,689,225 7, 133, 909 


Pa s7) 


1 Includes estimated usage of local currencies in the equivalent amount of $300,000. 
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Summary of requirements by activities 





1950 actual 


1951 estimate 


1952 estimate 


Increase or 
decrease (—), 
1952 over 1951 





. United States information centers -- - -- 
. American centers 


$1, 193, 628 
621, 727 


| 


$1, 368, 568 
842, 815 


$2, 448, 860 
1, 252, 999 


$1, 080, 292 
410, 184 


. English-teaching materials development and 
distribution 

pL 3 cb ce wdhonsedddacmnoebon Silas 

. Special collections | 

 _ 


72, 759 
164, 312 
72, 268 
43, 190 


252, 622 
775, 057 
376, 358 

73, 805 


3, 689, 225 | 7, 133, 909 | 


527, 612 
2,027,417 
762, 459 
114, 562 














2,1 67, 884 


|_—— 


Total, libraries and institutes.............- } 


3, 444, 684 





Mr. Rooney. There is an increase, above the 1951 estimate, of $3,- 
444,684, and an increase of 77.6 man-years. 


UNITED STATES INFORMATION CENTERS 


Page 599 begins with a statement in regard to the first of the sub- 
divided items, entitled “United States information centers,” wherein 
there is a requested increase of $1,080,292. 

Do you have a general statement to make with regard to this, Mr. 
Johnstone? 

Mr. Jounstonr. What page are you reading from, may I ask, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Begining with 599. 

Mr. Jounsrone. That is with reference to the increased 01? 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a general statement to make with regard 
to the libraries and institutes? Either you do or you do not. We can 
save some time here. Do you have it in writing? 

Mr. Jounstonr. No, sir. We are requesting the increase in the 
division of this activity to increase our information centers overseas, 
add new information centers, increase our extension and translation 
services, in order that we can reach our target groups and more of the 
mass population in the critical countries. 

The increase requested will provide for additional books and ma- 
terials; it will provide for additional translations; more books and 
materials in our existing information centers, the new ones we pro- 
pose to open in the language of the country; it will provide for an 
increase in English-language teaching facilities in certain critical 
countries; and will provide for the development and the support of 
American centers or binational organizations, such as we have had in 
the Western Hemisphere for a number of years. 

FOREIGN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 

Mr. Rooney. I believe we have heretofore inserted a statement for 
the record with regard to the newspapers and periodicals,purchased 
from the various countries. 

wer Jounstone. I believe an estimate is being prepared for this 
record. 
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Mr. Rooney. Will you insert a similar estimate at this point in the 
record ¢ 


(The material is as follows:) 


OVERSEAS EDITIONS OF AMERICAN PERIODICALS AND NEWSPAPERS 


In fiscal 1950 our budget included a special fund of $301,646 for the procure- 
ment of overseas editions of American periodicals and newspapers for distribution 
by the missions to selected key individuals and organizations abroad. At the 
end of that fiscal year—that is, last June—the ECA paid for the renewal of, and 
took over the distribution of, the subscriptions to the two newspapers (New York 
Times and Paris Herald Tribune) in ECA countries. At approximately the same 
time the Department’s subscriptions to the two newspapers for non-ECA countries, 
and for the periodicals for all countries, were cut back substantially. The De- 
partment’s subscriptions in effect in January 1951 totaled $134,556.20. 

Our present budget for fiscal year 1952 contains no fund to continue this 
program on a wholesale basis, and the present list of subscriptions will not 
be renewed. The Department has suggested to the ECA in Paris that it may 
wish to pick up a certain proportion of these, but we do not know yet (March 
1951) what action the ECA will take. 

Although this large-scale project, which was initiated on a temporary basis, 
will therefore draw to a close in June 1951, we will purchase some copies of 
these periodicals, along with others, when they are specifically requested by the 
missions for use in the program. In certain countries in southeast Asia, and 
in Burma, in response to requests from our missions there, we are placing 
limited bulk subscriptions of the Times from MDAP funds. 

It should be added, in reporting on the discontinuance of this project, that it 
appears to have served a valuable purpose and the missions overseas have on 
the whole welcomed this opportunity to give widespread distribution to American 
news. When the Department’s subscriptions were cut back last June, many 
of them expressed regret at our action. The mission in Baghdad, for example, 
reported that this project had constituted one of the mission’s most important 
liaisons with top officialdom and educated groups of Iraq. The Embassy in 
Stockholm, in reporting that news of the cut was unwelcome information indeed, 
described the subscriptions as a highly useful part of our information service. 

The savings effected by a cut-back in this project are being applied to increased 
extension services to reach specific target groups in critical countries. 


ExcuANGE or Persons 


WITNESS 


FREDERIC 0. BUNDY, ACTING CHIEF, DIVISION OF EXCHANGE OF 
PERSONS 


Mr. Rooney. “Exchange of persons,” beginning at page 628 of the 
justifications, is the next item. There is a requested increase of $4,432,- 
689. This appears at page 629. We shall insert at this point in the 
record pages 628, 629, and 630. 
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Summary of etait ” objects of expense 





‘ Increase or 
1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate decrease (—), 


1952 over 1951 





- I - Num- Num- 
Amount Amount ber | Amount ber | mount 








01 Personal services, full-time per- 
manent: 

Departmental (Washing- 

ton) $532, 495} 17 $729, 955| 2 : 40| $161, 260 

Field (New Y. ork, “New Or- 

leans, Miami, and San 

Francisoo)........--.-.- 53,920) 15 62,955} 19 83, 195) 4 20, 240 








Total,full-timepermanent.| 135 | 586, 415| 186 792, 910} 230 974,410, 44) 181, £00 
Deduct lapse... .._-- 19.3] 88,487] 37.6} 160,427| 27.6} 117,011/ —10 








Net permanent. -- . 5.7 497,928) 148. a| 632, 483 202. 4 "857, 399! 54 
Overtime and holiday pay._ |____- 443} ___. | 2, 500]... 
Night-work differential. ._. ‘ | ee 3 OO eae — 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks~-_- | 1, 947 Saas) Wee 3, 657) . 
Total, personal services | 
CITED sialic wa tininci Pe i Je 500, 475 


Other objects: he 
02 Travel | 21, 310 
07 Other contractual services .__ |. | 382, 482) 139, 014 
11 Grants, subsidies, and con- | 
tributions... -_...- ba | 1,658, 262)......| 5,049, 750) 113, 4, 0F3, 800 


se 
Total, other objects....-.| 2, 062, 054)......| 5, 584, 388, cena: 7 4,204, 116 

















Grand total........._...|_ — 28). "620, 271) ) canna] 4,49, 680 





1 Includes estimated usage of local currencies in the equivalent amount of $825,000. 


Summary of requirements by activities 





| Increase or 
1950 actual | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate | decrease (—), 
eres r 195i 








. Exchange of professors and research scholars $566, 213 | $1, 184, 387 $1, 403, 503 $219, 116 
. Exchange of leaders and specialists - - 441, 201 | 1, 476, 781 : 3, 266, 472 1, 789, 691 
. Exchange of teachers ae ee 182, 021 | 614, 854 1, 288 87 670, 303 
‘ Exchange of students 921, 691 | 2, 419, 668 4, oor 433 1, 641, 765 
Services to exchange programs under private | 

and public auspices __- = 167, 794 191, 781 266, 568 
. Assistance to American- sponsored schools - . - 161, 000 171, 000 171, 000 
a aa _122, 609 161, 800 | 198, 827 


NO Ghwhye 











Total, exchange of persons 2, 562, 529 29 | 6, 220, 271 | 10, 652, 960 4, 432, 689 





Mr. Rooney. At page 634 is a statement called, Summary of require- 
ments by categories of expense, which we shall insert at this point in 
the record, together with page 635. 
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(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by categories of expense 


| 
MDAP ou |Fulbright Total 
grants,| Public | &rants, | Public 
€ Sy ) “the eae $ edhe PS. — 3 
jnumber| Law 265, | Public Law 402 
number | L@W¥ 584, | num. Num- funds 
number ber {Amount} “| Amount 


Total | Joint Publie Smith-Mundt | 
3 Law 584 and Public Law 402 
402 grants grants 





1951 FISCAL YEAR 


| sameal Cn 4 seen 


Professors and research 
scholars 
In 
a 
Teachers: 
ae 
ee 
Students: 


155] $488, 250, 30) £137,600! $625, 850 
| | 

In Gist Se ae | | 438/1, 172, 600 221; 7 
| 
| 


&6 86, 000 K 2¥2, 400 378, 400 





40| 106, 000 256,750! 362,750 


77 77, 000 70, 250) 147, 250 
3, 100) 1, 945, 700 


7 
Out 32 15, 300) 15, 300 


Leaders and specialists: 
In SD Side 


. _ 320'1, 160, 300! 1, 160,300 
RS a Se f 


52) 243, 200 243, 200 


Total grants 
Assistance to American- 
sponsored schools. ___- 71, 000 
Contractual costs eS Cee i Se eS “ mes en 249 

IEP, administrative ex- | 


796) 1, 929, 850 7592, 948, 900) 4, 878, 750 


Total amount avail- 
able for obligation _ 


1952 FISCAL YEAR 


Professors and research | 
scholars: | 
In__- ; 173) 544, 950 37| 172,550) 717, 500 
Out 105; 119, 800 36; 353, 100) 472, 900 
Teachers: 
n on ee | | ! ae 49; 129,850 139 576, 050 705, 900 
Out at bok es eho 3k 101; 119, 000 39) 306, 250 425, 250 
Students: 
In 
Out_- 
Leaders and specialists: 
In | g 669 2, 530. 200) 2, 530, 200 
| ee Ee J Gace 


656) 1, 771, 200 456 1, 681, 500, 3, 452, 700 
8 9, 600 32 15, 300 24, 900 


132 613, 200) | 613, 200 


Total grants 70 2 3, 201 1, 092 2,694,400 1, 540.6, 248, 150) 8, 942, 550 


Assistance to American- | 
sponsored schools 
Contractual costs eee : 316, 777 
IEP, administrative  ex- | 
penses 22, 633 
Total estimate_. 52, 960 


! Does not include 332 grants to nationals in American schools abroad, 
2 Does not include 670 grants to nationals in American schools abroad. 


COMMITTEE RECOMMENDATION ON FULBRIGHT GRANTS 


Mr. Rooney. In the report of this committee last year there was 
contained a recommendation that more emphasis. be placed on the 
so-called Fulbright grants, for which counterpart funds are used, 
rather than on the system of grants under which there is a cash 
expenditure of appropriated dollars. 

What is the current situation in regard thereto, Mr. Johnstone / 

81707—51—63 
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Mr. Jounstonr. The situation with regard to that, sir, is that we 
have been trying to develop, as far as we can, private dollar resources, 
so that these Fulbright travel grants may be utilized. 

Mr. Roonry. What have you done? Where is it in the justifica- 
tions? 

Mr. Jonnsrone. You will find this is broken down, sir, by categories 
of persons. 

Mr. Roonry. Where? 

Mr. Jounstone. Page 636. You will find the breakdown there of 
the exchange of professors and research scholars. 

Mr. Rooney. Where do we find the amount of money used in cash 
and the amount of money used in counterpart funds? 

Mr. Jounstone. Just a minute, sir. I have that here. That is 
broken down in each by category. The first category that appears 
is on page 639. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a summary of the whole matter, including 
all the categories ? 

Mr. Jounstone. I do not think we have a summary in this budget. 
I can furnish it for the record. It is under each category. I can 
give you the page reference to each category. 

The amount of foreign currency funds are indicated in parentheses. 
A summary is being prepared by us right now, I understand, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Which has been the greater amount spent in connec- 
tion with this exchange of persons program, cash or counterpart 
funds? 

Mr. Jonnstone. In our 1951 estimate, the total of the Fulbright 
funds 

Mr. Rooney. I asked a simple preliminary question, which is 
greater ? 

Mr. Jounstone. In cash, sir? 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us how much at this time? 

Mr. Jounstone. $6,665,000 in credits in fiscal year 1951, and slightly 
larger in credits in 1951. There is $6,220,271. 

Mr. Roonry. Do I understand that the first answer you gave is 
incorrect ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. No; I was looking at the 1952 column, where the 
amount we are requesting is larger because we are requesting more 
money for the leaders and specialist program, which you will recall 
we testified about in our campaign of truth supplemental. 

Mr. Rooney. If you will please look, Mr. Wilber and Mr. Johnstone, 
at pages 643 and 644, there is a statement that the increase of 334 in 
number of grants to be awarded for 1952 is attributable to the expan- 
sive programs in the crucial zones, and so forth. 

This is to cover how long a period ? 

Mr. Jounstone. This is for fiscal year 1952, sir. 


TOTAL COST PER GRANT 


Mr. Rooney. In the paragraph previous toe the one from which I 
have been reading, we find this statement: “All grants in this category 
are estimated for a period of 4 months and the total cost for grants 
under this program was computed from unit cost tables developed 
by country.” 
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Mr. Jounstone. I thought you were talking about the estimate. 
The length of grant is for 4 months. 4 lke 

Mr. Rooney. If we take the figure $1,739,900, which is the amount 
of the requested increase above the amount allowed in the current fiscal 
year, and divide it by 334, we have a figure of approximately $5,210 
per grant, is that correct ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. I assume that is correct. 

Mr. Rooney. Do not assume it. I do not want you to assume any- 
thing with regard to it. ; 

Are we to understand that the $5,210 is to cover a 4-months’ period 
for the grants? 

Why do you hesitate, Mr. Johnstone? 

Mr. Barrett. Sir, our budget officer was out of the room at that 
moment. 

Mr. Jounsrone. What I was hesitating for, Mr. Chairman, is be- 
cause I have a break-down of the average cost of grants. I wanted to 
check that. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bundy, who is familiar with this pro- 
gram is on the way. We did not expect you to finish the previous 
activity quite that fast. He will be here in just a moment. 

Mr. Rooney. Who is Mr. Bundy? 

Mr. May. Mr. Bundy is the man directly in charge of this activity. 
I believe he can answer that. 

Mr. Rooney. I thought Mr. Johnstone was in charge. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Bundy is the administrative officer and has had 
the immediate statistical preparation under his control. 


Mr. Rooney. Will you insert at this point in the record the total 
amount to be spent for this program in 1952 from sources other than 
this appropriation, such as the Finnish funds and Fulbright funds? 

Mr. JounsroNe. Mr. Chairmain, I thought I had it in my budget 
here, a break-down of that cost. 

(The requested information was subsequently furnished.) 


Statement of funds for grants completely or partially financed in 1952 fiscal 
year from other sources but administered from USIE-appropriated funds 
Finnish program (Public Law 265) $284, 000 
Iranian trust fund (Public Law 861) 71, 040 
Fulbright program (Public Law 584) é -. * 7,210, 304 

1 Dollar equivalent of foreign currencies. 


Mr. Rooney. Turn to page 649 of the justifications. I believe you 
will find under the 1951 exchange of teachers, 502, at a cost of $510,000 
in cash. That would mean approximately $1,000 per grant; is that 
right ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes. 

Mr. Roonry. Then turn to the requested figure for 1952, $1,131,150. 
I believe that would disclose that the amount per grant would be ap- 
proximately $1,500 in USIE funds. How do you account for that 
requested increase ? 

Mr. Jounstonr. Mr. Chairman, on the previous page you will see 
the exchange-of-teachers program, and the total number of grants 
is broken down by those grants, those which are non-Fulbright coun- 
tries in which we give grants 

Mr. Rooney. I am directing your attention now to the set of four 
figures. 
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Mr. Jounstone. The average cost of grants—— 

Mr. Rooney. If you divide 502 into $510,000 you get approximately 
$1,000 apiece. If you divide 727 into $1,131,150 you get approximately 
$1,500 apiece. How do you account for that difference? 

Mr. Jounstone. That difference is in part, at least, accounted for 
because we have attempted to get teachers from countries where the 
travel cost has gone up. We brought them here in 1951. Some of those 
teachers are staying a longer time, sir. 

Mr. Bundy has the break-down of that figure, and I think he can 
give you the answer, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions on this, gentlemen? 

Mr. Marshall. 


CRITICISM OF FOREIGN STUDENTS’ TRAINING 


Mr. Marsna.u. I believe there has been some criticism about this 
program, Mr. Johnstone, from the standpoint of the students getting 
the proper kind of training when they go to some of our schools. 

Could you comment on that? Have you heard any criticism of it? 

Mr. Jounsrone. We have been working closely with the colleges 
and universities in the handling of foreign students. We have had 
checks made of the kind of training and orientation they are given. 

In accordance with the recommendations of this committee more 
than a year ago, we have arranged for a more extensive orientation 
for foreign students prior to their coming to the United States, and 
also while they are here. 

We are working with community groups and private groups in the 
college communities to see they get a chance to live in American 
homes—to see they get to see more of the United States than the 
‘ampus itself. 

I feel that the criticisms that you refer to, which perhaps were valid, 
are far less valid today than they were. 

We have worked very closely with foreign student advisers—with 
our exchange committees in all the colleges and universities. There 
is far more attention being given to this than a year ago. 

Mr. Marsuatzi. You are watching the curriculum, locations, and 
all that closely ? 

Mr. Jounsroner. Yes. We are trying to get them out to smaller 
colleges and universities, where it is possible. 

Mr. Marsa. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Stefan. 


ELIMINATION OF CASH PAYMENTS 


Mr. Sreran. Why would it not be a good idea to eliminate all the 
eash and put all of it in the Fulbright program ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Mr. Chairman, there have been comments, I know, 
in this committee as to the relative value of bringing foreign nationals 
to the United States and sending Americans abroad. 

I think if you will look at these figures you will see there are more 
foreign nationals coming to the United States than we are sending 
Americans abroad under this program. 
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We believe that part of it produces the greatest result. The forei 
national is an eyewitness of what the American way of life is when > 
goes back to his own country. If we used entirely foreign-currency 
funds, there would be this difficulty: We would not be able to utilize 
all the currency funds because we would have to rely on private 
sources. 

When you do that we lose a degree of control over selection and 
placement. In other words, a college gives a scholarship to a student. 
It may be a big university. It may not be, in our opinion, where that 
student for his particular course of study ought to go. If the reli- 
ance is placed on the private source as to the scholarship, he has to go 
there or not come at all. 

Therefore, when we are trying to develop this program we have 
evidence that these returned foreign nationals, students as well as 
others, are becoming active proponents of democracy and active resis- 
tors of communism abroad. 

We feel we should participate in the selection and we want to make 
sure of proper placement. 


NUMBER OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Mr. Sreran. How many foreign students came over last year? 

Mr. Jounstonr. During fiscal year 1951, 336 professors and re- 
search scholars, 265 teachers, 1,306 students, and 400 leaders and 
specialists from other foreign countries came to the United States. 


Mr. Sreran. How many go from the United States to foreign 
countries ? 


Mr. Jounstone. Professors and research scholars, 329, 237 teachers, 
782 students, and 77 leaders and specialists. That includes those 
under the Finnish program, Fulbright program, Smith-Mundt pro- 
gram, combinations of that, and also § special grants under the military 
defense system funds. 


EXCHANGE ACTIVITIES OF AGENCIES 


Mr. Sreran. Does that include some of those advisers that come 
under the auspices of the Labor Department, and so on? 

Mr. Jounstonr. Most of ‘those come under ECA, sir. It does in- 
clude some persons who are brought over under the auspices of the 
Labor Department for apprenticeship training. 

Mr. Steran. Does it include the ECA ? 

Mr. JonHnsrone. No. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know how many ECA handles? 

Mr. Jonnsronr. My recollection is that the figure was approxi- 
mately 1,500. I would have to check that. 

Mr. Sreran. Both ways or one way? 

Mr. Jounsronr. I think that is just coming to the United States. 
I would have to furnish that, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. I would like to have an over-all picture. 

Mr. Jonnstone. We can give vou that. 

Mr. Steran. You think that ECA’s exchange is around 1,500 to the 
United States? You donot know how many ECA sent over? 

Mr. Jounstone. ECA sends more abroad than to this country. I 
will furnish that for the record, sir. 








i 
| 
i 
| 
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(The information referred to follows :) 


Economic Cooperation Administration exchanges, 1950-51 fiscal years 














Fiscal year To eet roe a Total 
at esheets acodeicictn siehdsi-a6%2dietelempr eh sie sce biases an iden apindine 1, 987 425 2, 412 
Baa bib tuinaiuninns tadccohabbotbbsmueadieenbsoeiathkschend 2, 600 485 3, 085 








Mr. Sreran. The cost is $1,500 in some category. 

Mr. Jounstonr. Mr. Bundy is here. He is Acting Chief of the 
Exchange of Persons Division. 

Mr. Sreran. ECA has an exchange of students, too? 

Mr. Jonnstone. I do not think you could say that ECA has actual- 
ly an exchange of students. I was referring to the total of foreign 
nationals. I think few of those are in the category of students. 

Mr. Streran. What are they? 

Mr. Jounstonr. You have the joint industry teams that ECA 
brings over, persons whom ECA brings over for a short time to look 
into some economic development of America. 

Mr. Steran. You are going to furnish the breakdown as to the cost, 
are you not, for a student? 

Mr. Jounstonr. Yes. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Breakdown of unit cost for student exchanges, 1952 fiscal year 





Average Incidentals: 
Number cost of | Mainte- tuition, Unit cost Total cost 
of grants transporta-| nance | books, and| of grant 
tion materials 
| 





Smith-Mundt only (Public Law 
4 . 

















— ists scl d ans itpatibnaiaie enaaaae 456 $1,138 | $1,800 $750 $3, 688 $1, 681, 500 
gwshichhad 132 478 (‘) (4) 478 15, 300 
Fulbright only (Public Law 584): 
PEPE CERI SET es 495 2765 (3) () 765 378, 800 
ous Ve Sh RRA Re a 823 2672 21,708 2207 2, 587 2, 129, 416 
Joint Fulbright and Smith- 
M = (Public Laws 584 and 
402): . 
alee SAE, LS EAE Seth tne 656 2914 1, 800 750 3, 464 2, 272, 384 
ERT RTT es et #8 1, 237 21,800 2750 3, 787 30, 296 
Over-all—A verage unit cost______- 2,470 |---nnennna--|-nnnn-nn2-|-onernreee-s 2,635 | § 6, 507, 696 








1 American Republics only. Maintenance and tuition is provided by the host government under the 
terms of the Convention for the Promotion of Inter-American Cultural Relations (Buenos Aires 
Convention). 

2 Dollar equivalent of foreign currency under Public Law 584 (Fulbright Act). 

3 Private support provided by the Institute of International Education, a university, an institution, self- 
support, or from other sources. 

4 Korea only. 

5 — $3,477,600 in appropriated dollars and $3,030,096 equivalent in foreign currencies (Public Law 


Mr. Sreran. What happened to the China program ? 
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CHINA FULBRIGHT PROGRAM 


Mr. Jounstone. Mr. Bundy has the data on the China program. 
Are you referring to the China Fulbright program ? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. You had a program of your own there; did you 
not ? 

Mr. Jounstone. We had initially a Fulbright program. 

Mr. Sreran. I notice on page 775 of the budget there is an agree- 
ment in effect. There are some marked “inactive.” 

Mr. Jounsrone. This was the Fulbright program for China. It 
is inactive because when the Communists took over China that ended 
the program. 

Mr. Sreran. What about the Korean program ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. The Korean program is still active. We do not 
have the Fulbright program in Korea this year. 

Mr. Sreran. What happened in the Chinese situation ? 

Mr. Jounstone. The State Department was given an authorization 
for the expenditure of certain funds which had been appropriated to 
ECA for Chinese students in this country. 

Mr. Sreran. They are still here? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Yes. Some of them have returned to China. Some 
have gone back to Hong Kong. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you know if any of these students committed any 
illegal acts while they were here ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. If there is any indication to our representative, 
they are referred to the immigration authorities. 

Mr. Bunpy. Not under our grants. There have been a number of 
grants that have not been renewed. 

There are various reasons for that, completion of an educational 
objective, and completion of their school work. 

Mr. Sreran. What is going to happen to them? Are we going to 
continue appropriating the money 4 

Mr. Jounsrone. The limitations in this authorization are very 
clear. The limitations are that we will provide funds while they are 
completing an educational objective. I understand that Congress has 
considered both last session and possibly there are resolutions up this 
session, concerning the Chinese in this country. 

We are administering this fund on the specific limitations of the 
act, Public Law 535, for which the money was authorized. 


ACQUISITION OF PROPERTY WITH FULBRIGHT MONEY 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Johnstone have any grants been made to estab- 
ish hospitals or any institutions abroad ? 

Mr. Jounstone. No, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. Has any real estate or personal property been pur- 
chased with Fulbright money ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes, we have. 

Mr. Sreran. What kind of property ? 
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Mr. Bunpy. Property for the headquarters of the Fulbright Foun- 
dation or commissions in the foreign countries. 

Mr. Sreran. Under what authority ? 

Mr. Bunpy. Within the scope of the Fulbright Act. 

Mr. Jounsrone. That is where we have found the rental on a piece 
of property, speaking of the Fulbright commissions, higher and we 
can economize by actual purchase. 

Mr. STEFAN. You said you had the authority in the Fulbright Act 
to do that. Will you tell us where you bought buildings and what 
kind of buildings you are going to have? 

Mr. Bunpy. We bought one building in Paris which is the head- 
quarters of the commission and its staff. 

Mr. Sreran. How big a building is that, and how much does it 
cost ? 

Mr. Bunpy. I do not have the figure with me. 

Mr. Sreran. Will you furnish that? 

Mr. Bunpy. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


PURCHASE OF BUILDINGS IN Parts, FRANCE, FOR HEADQUARTERS OF THE FULBRIGHT 
EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION 


A four-story building to house the offices of the Fulbright Educational Founda- 
tion in Paris was purchased on April 5, 1950, at the cost of 12 million franes or an 
equivalent of $34,384. This building is 1,848 square feet and is located at 9 Rue 


Chardin. 
Mr. Sreran. Where else have you bought real estate and property ? 
Mr. Bunpy. I believe that is the only place. 
Mr. Sreran. You do not know for sure whether you have any other 
buildings ? 
Mr. Bunpy. Not to my knowledge. We will make a check of it. 
(Following is the correct information which was subsequently 
submitted :) 


OTHER Buitprncs BoucHt UNDER FULBRIGHT AcT 


NANKING, CHINA 


Two-story building to house the Fulbright Educational Foundation was pur- 
chased in April 1948 at the cost in local currency equivalent to $39,048. This 
building is approximately 2,000 square feet and is located at 55 Sikong Road. 


CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA 


Two-story building to house the foundation was purchased on June 14, 1950, 
at the cost of 7,000 pounds or an equivalent of $22,596. This building is approxi- 
mately 1,500 square feet. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you planning to buy any more buildings? 

Mr. Bunpy. We try to rent every time we can find any place that 
is available and where it is more economical. 

Mr. Sreran. Are you planning to purchase more buildings? You 
have no hospitals or institutions of any kind? 

Mr. Bunpy. We have not purchased any buildings of that sort, only 
commission headquarters. 

Mr. Streran. Where do you get the maintenance money for these 
buildings? 
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Mr. Bunpy. Part of the general administrative cost of running the 
buildings. It is out of the Fulbright foreign currencies. 


NUMBER OF TOTAL PROGRAM EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sreran. How many employees do you have in your entire 
program ¢ 

Mr. Bunny. At the moment we have 146. 

Mr. Sreran. That is over-all? That is your entire over-all pro- 
gram? I want to know the total number of employees you have. 

Mr. Bunny. We have no breakdown of the overseas items. 

Mr. Sreran. That is 146 Americans? 

Mr. Bunpy. Here in the Exchange of Persons Division. 

Mr. Sreran. I want to know how many employees you have over-all. 

Mr. May. You mean over-all between the domestic operation and 
overseas / 

Mr. Sreran. Certainly, including the number of alien employees 
you have. 

Mr. May. The overseas program is not broken down between ex- 
change of persons and libraries and other activities. I can give you 
the total of the overseas program. 

The total personnel in the missions overseas for this year, authorized 
for all purposes, 4,508 positions. 

Mr. Sreran. That includes aliens? 

Mr. May. Yes, the local employees. 

Mr. STeFan. Does that include the 146 you just gave me? 

Mr. May. No, sir. They are United States employees. 

Mr. Sreran. That is in addition ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. The figure I have given you is for all the pro- 
grams overseas. 

Mr. Sreran. Four thousand six hundred and fifty-four is the over- 
all. How many are you planning for 1952? 

Mr. Bunpy. In the Exchange of Persons Division alone in Wash- 
ington we are planning for 230 as against 146. 

Mr. Sreran. In addition to the 146? 

Mr. Bunpy. The 146 is’on the staff now. Our authorized ceiling 
is 186. We are asking for 44 additional positions in 1952. 

Mr. Sreran. Over-all, how many are you asking for? 

Mr. May. For the entire oversea missions, sir, we are asking for 
6,174 employees, including Americans and locals. 

Mr. Sreran. In addition of the 200-plus Americans in the United 
States? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. Will you put in the record how many aliens are em- 
ployed ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

(The requested information follows :) 


USIE oversea mission staffs’ local employees 
Filled positions, Feb. 28, 1951 


Authorized positions (1951 column of 1952 budget) 
Requested positions (1952 column of 1952 budget ) 
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METHODS OF SELECTING EXCHANGE PERSONS 


Mr. Sreran. Mr. Johnstone, can you give the committee some in- 
formation about what methods you use in selecting persons who are 
to receive benefits of the “Exchange-of-persons program” ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. May I do that in two parts, first by the Americans 
and then by the foreign nationals, sir? 

The American nationals for receipt of grants is accomplished by 
advisers on all campuses of the universities. We have university com- 
mittees. We have set up this year a system of State selection com- 
mittees. We have a national selection committee. 

For recipients of Fulbright grants, the final selection is made by 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships appointed by the President. 

Therefore, the American applicant for a grant must be approved. 
He is personally interviewed. He must go through this whole process 
of the local committee; and: in the case of the State grants, the State 
selection committee, by a national selection committee, and finally by 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and the State Departments. 

Overseas we have a committee on selection, which includes Amer- 
icans and nationals of the foreign country concerned. These consti- 
tute the initial screening committees. Our own officers sit on these 
committees. Personal interviews are held. Our Embassy officers 
then approve or disapprove the applicant. 

The application comes back to Washington. It is further screened 
here. It is finally approved by the Board and by the State Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Sreran. You are the people who screen them ? 

Mr. Jonnstone. Yes, sir. 


COMMUNIST INFILTRATION 


Mr. Sreran. Have we had any Communists attempt to get into the 
country by that device? 

Mr. Jounstone. I think we have. We provide for a very careful 
check at the initial stage of the application. Before the application 
is forwarded for final approval, they must meet all the visa require- 
ments as well as having a special check made. 

We screen them out immediately at that point. 

Mr. Steran. Have any Communists come over in this group ? 

Mr. Jounstone. No, sir. 

Mr. Steran. You justified your program last year by bringing some 
Communists from Yugoslavia. 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, sir. It is not in this budget. 


SOURCE AND NUMBER OF FOREIGN EXCITANGE PERSONS 


Mr. Steran. How many people are you going to bring over in the 
next fiscal year, and from what countries? 

Will you put that in the record ? 

Mr. Jounstone. We will put that in the record. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


Statement of number of grants by country for the 1952 fiscal year financed from 
appropriated dollars and Fulbright foreign currencies 
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Norte 1.—This statement does not include 670 foreign nationajs to study in American schools abroad 

under Public Law 584, 79th Cong. : : 
_ 2.—This statement does not include 70 grants (67 in and 3 out) for Finnish program (Public Law 
5). 


Mr. Sreran. What is the total, both Fulbright and your dollar 
money ? 

Mr. Bunpy. In 1952 we will have 4,741. In addition, we will give 
670 grants for foreign nationals to study in American schools abroad. 
I indicate that separately because they do not come to the United 
States. 


COMMUNISTS 


Mr. Humetsrne. I am not sure about this program, but we have a 
provision in the act that provides that from time to time we may 
bring a person here who has been a member of the Communist Party. 
Sometimes they are brought in. 

Mr. Rooney. There is already in the record a statement with regard 
to this, furnished by the Department of Justice, showing the number 
of people requested by the State Department to be admitted under a 
waiver. 

Mr. Jounstone. We have not brought any Communists in under 
this program. Those which we have requested have related to the 
Italian and German programs, where it has been a question of nominal 
membership at a young age in the Nazi or Fascist organization. 





OTHER PROJECTS FOR BRINGING IN FOREIGNERS 


Mr. Sreran. Outside of yourselves and ECA, what other agencies 
of the "Government are bringing in foreigners for some reason or 
other; do you know? 

Mr. Jounstone. The point 4 program plans to bring persons here; 
that is, within the State Department. 

Mr. Steran. Do you know how many that will be? 

Mr. Jounstone. That depends on the way the point 4 project 
develops. I would say in the development of the point 4 projects—I 
am not responsible for that program, you understand—I think there 
are approximately 2,500 trainees for purposes of economic develop- 
ment when they return. 

Mr. StreFan. What other agency other than the point 4 program? 

Mr Jounstone. I do not think there are any other Federal agencies 
that I know of. 

The Institute of International Education, with which you are 
familiar, also brings some persons to this country. 

Mr. Sreran. You do not know how many ¢ 

Mr. Jonnstone. That I do not have particular knowledge of, Mr. 
Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. You can get that, Mr. Wilber, and insert it in the 
record ? 

Mr. Wizer. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Institute of International Education—Grants made in 1951 fiscal year on their own 
program 





| | | 
Foreign stu- : | 
: | Americans | 
> . » Ss 2 at 
Program dents in the abroad 


United States) 





| 
Students directly under Institute auspices | 100 | 
Students under Institute auspices but receiving F hatontl travel | 

(Sc ed SS ee acto 2 44 | 
Specialists under Institute auspices ......_............----.-- | 2 | 
Professors, lecturers, debaters__- | | 4 
Scholarship students to British summer schools, 1950 pe 19 


169° | 








Mr. Sreran. Do you know of any other agency outside of this Inter- 
American Affairs and point 4 program, Fulbright and this dollar 
money 

Mr. Witper. There are exchanges under the German program; and, 
of course, ECA has an exchange program. 

Mr. Sreran. We should have a breakdown so we will know how 
many agencies are in the business. 

Mr. Wizeer. We are preparing that right now. We will be glad 
to furnish that. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


Summary of exchange programs 





Program conducted by— 


Department of State: 
Smith-Mundt (Public Law 402) __- 
Fulbright (Public Law 584) 
Finland (Public Law 265 
Germany - ‘ 
Austria 3___ 
Chinese emergency aid 
SCC (Public Law 402)...........-..- 
Philippine rehabilitation. _. 
ILAA peas ‘ 


Point IV 


Subtotal 


Department of Commerce: Maritime | 


Commission . - Ltr svcb bende ‘. 
Defense Department: Japan and Ryukyus 

Islands ; Che: ae PA 8 eS ; 
Economic Cooperation Administration. -- 


Total _- 


1950 fiscal year 


To 


United 


States 


1, 987 


9, 879 


From | 
United 
States 


425 


2,070 


Total 


1950-51 fiscal years 


1951 

To 
United T 
States | 


636 | 
21, 503 | 
67 


10, 392 | 


589 


2, 412 


, 49 


fiscal year 


From 
TInited 


States 


tue 
2, 777 
70 
2,890 
211 
2, 654 
40 


44, 556 


13, 957 


1 Excludes 215 grants to foreign nationals to attend American schools abroad. 

2? Excludes 332 grants to foreign nationals to attend American schools abroad. 

3 Program administered by Defense Department in 1950, by Department of State 1951. 
4 Budget estimates. 


Mr. Sreran. I have no further questions. 
Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger. 
SREENING OF PERSONS SENT ABROAD 
Mr. Cievencer. I wonder if you screen rather carefully the ideolo- 
gies of these people that we are sending over here, lest we send some 
Communists over there for a post-graduate course at our expense? 
Mr. Jounsrone. We are now doing that, sir. 


EFFECT OF RESTRICTING EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Cievencer. The only concern I have with this program is the 
one I have with all of them, that in the light of the national emergency 
we have the same increase as in all these other activities. 

I am just wondering in the light of military needs if some of these 
might not be cut down or streamlined during this period rather than 
increasing. 

In the urgency of the financial exigencies of our Government that 
would seem pertinent. 

Do you think it would be disastrous to restrict this intead of ex- 
panding this in this time of national emergency / 

Mr. Jounsrone. Mr. Clevenger, the reason I am prepared to justify 
our present budget request before this committee is that I feel through 
the exchange-of-persons program, which is part of the resposibility I 
have, we are making a real attack on communism in many countries. 

It may save American lives. We are beginning to penetrate the 
groups in the areas where we are building bulwarks against the spread 
of Communist ideas in other countries. 
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The evidence has accumulated to that effect. We are getting out of 
the top groups. We are getting labor groups, journalists, and so forth. 
We brought a journalist over here, and he has had a chance to see us as 
we are. He has told other people and has written a series of articles. 

We had one journalist who went back and wrote 380 articles. 

Mr. Cievencer. Where did he come from, without mentioning his 
name? 

Mr. Jounstone. France. 

Mr. Cievencrr. He is probably physically safe in circulating his 
ideas in France. This is one of the first real assertions that we are 
getting something for our money. 

You think it would be unjustifiable to make any economies or 
savings in your budget during the 1 year directly ahead ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. I feel very strongly in careful review of this 
program that we are so much further along in the objectives of the 
foreign policy of the United States in key countries in the free 
world that we want to keep on our side—we have to keep people 
on our side—that we have to make these people understand what we 
are, what our objectives are, so that they are our friends and sup- 
porters, and that they will understand what communism is and will 
resist communism. 

I think this program is making a direct, and in proportion to its 
cost, a very substantial contribution to this campaign. 

Mr. CLEevENGER. That is all. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Preston. 


CHANGE IN THE TEACHER EXCHANGE PROGRAM 


Mr. Presron. I am of the opinion that the exchange program is 
one of the more important aspects of your work in the information 
and educational service. 

I am particularly interested this morning in one phase of it, the 
teacher-exchange program. I have had some occasion to observe this 
program in operation, having had two students come from Germany 
to attend the college in my general area. 

I learned to know those students. I had an opportunity to observe 
their campus activity, and was quite impressed with the net result 
that they made for the short time they were in this country. 

I have been advised—I do not know whether it is true or not— 
that you contemplate a change in your system that you have operated 
under with respect to teachers, in that you plan to use the facilities 
of the Office of Education in the future in this program, rather than 
the services of the American Council of Education—is that what you 
use ? 

Mr. Bunpy. The Institute of International Education. 

Mr. Preston. That you plan to change and use the Office of Edu- 
cation and group these students in some selected college in groups, say, 
as large as 25 rather than have them scattered over the United States 
with one or two students at the various institutions. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Jounstonr. That is a general plan we have been considering. 
We have found, sir, that the group handling of relatively small groups 
in individual colleges and universities pays better dividends, shows 
better results, than if you scatter them out as individuals too much. 
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We are not going to handle all of the teachers as groups. It will 
depend on what they are here for. Some of these groups have teachers 
who come here and are selected for periods of observation and training 
in certain specific things. ; 

There we find they can get better training if we handle them as 
smaller groups. 

In the exchange we have with the United Kingdom, that is what 
we call almost a job exchange. A mathematics teacher will go to 
Oklahoma City in some school, and the teacher here will exchange 
that job and teach the same subject there. 

We have found because there is no language problem in Great 
Britain that that type of exchange project works well. ‘ 

In other countries where there is a language problem the thing 
we find in many instances is that there is a teacher shortage. We 
cannot bring the teachers here for a full year. 

In one country in particular the officials of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion have been very worried about Communist infiltration in the 
secondary schools. 

They have proposed to us a carefully selected group of teachers 
who would be brought over here for a rather intensive period during 
the time when they can be permitted to leave their schools. 

We would then try to arrange that as a project in which we would 
have small groups and insure that they have community contacts. 
We would insure they learn the kinds of things we have in America, 
how our democracy works, things that would be useful back there. 

Mr. Preston. What size groups? 


SIZE OF PROPOSED GROUPS 


Mr. Jounstone. Probably around 10 or 15, not more than 20. 

Mr. Preston. I do not agree with your thinking on that. I think 
you are going to make a colony of foreigners. You are going to have 
them flocking together because of a common tongue, rather than have 
them become a campus stand-out like most of these students over here 
have been. 

They have been among the top students and among the most popular 
students on the campus. It is because of the oddity of their nation- 
ality, for one thing. their eagerness to associate and to learn the habits 
and customs of the country. 

They have been tremendously impressed with the attention that 
has been shown them. If you put 25 of them together on one campus, 
you will have them living together, practicing their customs together. 

Mr. Jounstonr. No—— 

Mr. Preston. You say not. If you find Americans abroad, you will 
find they huddle together. 5 

Mr. Jonnstone. I did not mean we are going to do that with all 
the teachers that we are going to bring over. The group projects 
would be with certain selected groups, and would probably be less 
than 50 percent of the total we are planning to bring over. 

They would be advanced teachers, mature people, who would be 
here for short terms. 

They would not be living together. Our experience has shown in 
this past year that it is easy to make arrangements so they are living 
individually in American homes. 
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They would not all be taking the same classes in any university. 
We have found that in mature teachers, where we are bringing them 
over here for some specific and rather intensive training, 1t is more 
economical and that it produces somewhat better results if it is 
handled in a group. 

We are not intending to do that entirely. 


GROUPING OF EXCHANGE STUDENTS 


Mr. Presron. What about the student exchange? 

Mr. Jounsrone. On that we are placing them as widely through- 
out the United States as possible. 

Mr. Preston. You do not contemplate any grouping of the stu- 
dents? 

Mr. Jounstrone. No, sir. We do find that where you have 30 for- 
eign students who happen to be placed in a university who are study- 
ing public information the university authorities themselves will pay 
special attention to their studies. 

That is far from a group project. 

Mr. Preston. If you want to get the best result from these pro- 
grams you had better put these students out in small colleges in rea- 
sonably small communities, rather than in metropolitan areas where 
they live a rather secluded life because of the dense population and 
size and Ph Since of the institution. 

Mr. Jounstone. I thoroughly agree with you. 

Mr. Preston. I have observed this down in the State of Georgia. I 
was impressed with the attitude of the German students when they got 
ready to leave this country. I asked what prompted one person to 
seek the opportunity to study in America. He said, “I was first 
prompted by the fact that I was a prisoner of war of the Americans 
and learned to appreciate their fairness and kind treatment. It in- 
spired me to know more about America and its customs.” 


SHIFT TO OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


You are dispensing with the services of the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education ? 

Mr. Jonnstrone. With respect to the teachers. 

Mr. Preston. You are dissatisfied with them ? 

Mr. Jonunstone. This is a recommendation of the management 
group. It was to concentrate it in the agencies which have the 
competence of handling the programs, in the Office of Education 
where they have the contacts with our teachers’ colleges, with small 
colleges, with the field of secondary and high school education. 

By and large, the Office of Education will handle the specific admin- 
istration of the teacher program. We are still using the Institute 
of International Education on our student program. 

Some of the foreign students are teacher trainees. Those are 
handled as students, sir, and sent around to small colleges. I have 
many letters from students who have gone to these small colleges, 
as you say, up to New York State, down South, the Middle West, 
and far West. 
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Mr. Preston. I have no objection to your using the facilities of 
the Office of Education. If they can do the job, well and good. 
I am not suggesting that you should use the services of the Institute 
of International Education, but I think you will make a mistake if 
you group them. 

Mr. Barrerr. I think it would be a mistake to colonize them. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


OFFIce or EpucarionaL ExcHANGE 


Mr. Fioop. The next item is the Office of Educational Exchange 
which begins on page 663 of the justifications. If there is no objection, 
we will insert page 663 in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to is as follows:) 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 

: l ‘ 
| | Inerease or 
1950 actual 195l estimate | 1952 estimate decre se (—), 
1952 over 1951 


IN .| 
Amount Amount | “eg Amount 
} 





Num- Num-| 
1 
ber Amount ber | 


| 
01 Personal services: | 
Full-time permanent (Wash- | j 
ington): | j 
Office of the Director _. 9 $58, 275 | $62, 22: $63, 500 ee , 
Executive Office 9 2,005 | 1: 55, 7: g: 57,030 |... 

Advisory Commission | | 

Secretariat ood } 5 27, 700 j 31,175 | 32,060 














Total, full-time per- | | | 
manent | 23 27,980 | : ‘ 152, 590 
Deduct lapse____- |} 1.9] 11,633] 25) 3,557 | 1.3 6, 
: = 

Net permanent_- 21.1 | 347 | 25.5 | 135, 623 | 145,631 | 
Overtime and holiday | 

pay... | } 496 | 5 l, 
Temporary employment. | } , 691 : = 
WAKE employment Saher) | , | 9, 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks 424 


Total personal serv- 
ices (net 
OTHER OBJECTS 

Travel ni 5, 298 , 439 
Printing and reproduction... nie 3, 569 
Contractual services i i, 100 abe 
Supplies and materials ‘ 33 69 

Total, other objects_...--- . 5, 000 3, SUS 23, 233 6, 7: 

Grand total 136, 958 j 631 priee 9, a 27, 07. 


Mr. FLoop, Are you going to direct your attention to that, Mr. 
Johnstone ¢ 

Mr. Jounsrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Will you give us generally a brief justification for this 
oflice ? 

Mr. Jounstronr. The Office of the Director and the immediate 
staff is responsible for planning and development—— 

Mr. Fioop. May I interrupt to point out this, that I notice from 
the justification on page 663 that there is a requested increase in the 
amount of $27,073% Are there any increases in personnel, new bodies? 

81707T—51——64 
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Mr. Jounstone. No, sir; we are asking for the same number of 
personnel for the office as we had in the current fiscal year. 
Mr. Firoop. Why do you want $27,000 more? 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL 


Mr. Jounstone. That is an increase principally in travel, sir. I 
am prepared to break down that item and justify it. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you do that? On page 663 will be found the item 
of travel. There you are suggesting an increase of $6,799. Now, 
if you are not using any more people, why do you want that much 
more money for travel this coming year? 


UNITED STATES ADVISORY COMMISSION ON EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


Mr. Jounstone. The estimate for this coming year will provide 
39 domestic trips at the cost of $4,478, which includes trips for the 
representatives of the members of the United States Advisory Com- 
mission to attend their meetings in Washington and for trips by the 
Office of Director and his staff for the purpose of insuring proper 
administrative control in the field and for developing the contacts 
with colleges and universities. 

Mr. Fioop. What is this commission you are talking about? 

Mr. Jounstrone. United States Advisory Commission on Exchange 
of Information. It is included in Public Law 402, known as the 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

Mr. Fioop. What do they do? 

Mr. Jounstone. They are required by law to advise the Depart- 
ment of State on the conduct of this program and report semiannually 
to the Congress on the Department of State’s conduct of this program 
and what the Department of State has done about its recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr. Frioop. How long have they been operating? 

Mr. Jounstone. They have been operating since the inception of 
the Smith-Mundt Act. 

Mr. Fioop. The reports are filed ? 

Mr. Jounstone. They are public documents. 

Mr. Foon. Still in business, are they ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they any good? 

Mr. Jounstone. They have been extremely helpful to us. They 
have made very specific recommendations on policy and on program 
and they have so reported to the Congress on our actions taken in 
response to those recommendations. 

Mr. Froop. Have any new persons been added to the Commission in 
the last fiscal year? 

Mr. Jonnstone. No, sir. The membership is the same as we in- 
serted in the record at the last hearing, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. Any overseas? 

Mr. Jounstonr. This travel provides for five overseas trips for 
technical supervision inspection trips to Europe and Asiatic countries 
and the Commission on Educational Exchange plans to send one 
member to South America and two members to Asiatic countries so 
they can see for themselves the conduct of the overseas program and 
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therefore enable them to discharge their function of reporting on 
the effectiveness of this program to the Congress. 

Mr. Fxoop, Is that necessary for the execution of the program or 
is it just an idea somebody has to butter up the ape of the 
Commission ¢ 

Mr. Jonnstone. No, sir; the Commission itself felt that it could 


not report effectively on this program to the Congress unless they 
had seen the operation firsthand. 


Mr. Fioop. What do you think? 

Mr. Jounstonr. I agree with them. This is a public commission, 
if I may say so, Mr. Flood, and it represents the public interest. 

Mr. Frioop. Are they paid? 

Mr. Jounstrone. They are paid only the per diem and travel to 
Washington, sir. 


INCREASE FOR PERSONAL SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. What about page 664 of the justifications? You in- 
dicated a $20,343 increase for personal services. If you are not going 
to have any new people on this program during the coming year why 
do you want that much more money for personal services ¢ 

Mr. Jounstone. That provides 65 man-days of overtime required 
in the preparation of special reports and other work which cannot 
be completed within normal working hours and it also provides, sir, 
for the services of four consultants to be employed for an average of 
60 days each on a WAE basis in order that we can get the best persons 
possible to assist and advise us on this program. 


FOUR CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Fioop. What kind of consultants? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Consultants in the field in which this program is 
concerned; that is, exchange of persons, and the operation of over- 
seas information centers, 

Mr. Froop. If you have all these commissions and bureaus and 
departments and the Department of Education that you were telling 
Congressman Preston about, and this other ivory-towered group of 
people selected some place—Princeton—what do you want with ~ 
four consultants? Have you not enough ? 

Mr. Jounstonr. This is following out, Mr. Flood, an injunction of 
this committee at the time we had our supplemental estimate. 

Mr. Fioop. This is our idea ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. It must be good. Let us go on. 

Mr. Marsnati. If the committee talked in terms of these four 
consultants, I probably am out of order, Mr. Chairman, in raising the 
question at this time. But I am somewhat concerned that this would 
mean that these four consultants will be hired at an average of some- 
thing over $40 per day. 

Mr. JounsTone. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say this, that since Mr. Marshall is new to the 
committee and does not know what this purpose was, Mr. Johnstone, 


will you just set forth who gave birth to the consultant idea, what 
happened ? 
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Mr. Marsuautyi. And could you tell me something about the type 
of individual you have in mind acting as consultant ¢ 

Mr. Jounsrone. Yes, sir. At the time we presented our budget 
estimates for what is called the campaign of truth, which was an 
expanded program directed at specifical critical countries and target 
groups, the members of this committee consistently, I think—every 
one of the members or individuals who testified was asked whether 
or not we intended in getting this campaign of truth under way very 
quickly, to employ the very best brains that we could. We said, “Yes” ; 
and, therefore, that is why we are justifying these consultants. As 
to the kind of person that we have on this consultant list, I would like 
to call the committee’s attention to the three consultants who are at 
the present time working with us on our overseas information centers 
and our book program. 

Mr. Fioop. Why do you not insert that in the record at this time, 
after you tell Mr. Marshall, a short biography of each of these three 
consultants ¢ 

Mr. Jounsrone. I will be glad to do that. Would you like me to 
give their names? One is Mr. Robert L. Crowell, the president of 
the Thomas Y. Crowell Publishing Co.; Mr. Chester B. Kerr, secre- 
tary of the Yale University Press; and Harland A. Carpenter, 
director of the public library at Wilmington, Del. We have asked 
these consultants to review our whole information-center program 
and tell us how we could make it more effective. They have come 
down and reviewed that; have some tentative recommendations as 
to the type of publications, the use of pocket books for wider dis- 
tribution. They have worked with the publishing industry in New 
York to determine whether we can make arrangements for a much 
wider sale of American-published materials overseas and in trans- 
lation, and we feel that these men, who know their business, and who 
consequently are free from any administrative responsibility, and 
put their full attention on this for a very brief period, can be of 
extreme value in this program. 

Now, the budget figure which you talked about is computed on an 
average of the amount of per diem and travel, although one con- 
sultant might be here for a week, one consultant might be here for 2 
weeks, and at different times during the year. This is the average of 
the amount that would be required if we had as many as four con- 
sultants for as much as that 60-day period during the year. 

(The requested biographies are as follows :) 


CONSULTANTS ON THE UTILIZATION OF BOOKS IN THE USIE Program 


Robert L. Crowell, born Montclair, N. J., 1909. Attended Phillips Andover 
High School and received B. A. from Yale University in 1931, specialty language 
and literature. Joined Thomas Y. Crowell Co. in 1931 (company founded by his 
father), president since 1937. Present address, Stanford, Conn. Member of 
Boy Scouts of America (cub scouts). The Century Association, and The Players 

Chester B. Kerr, born Norwalk, Conn., 1913. Attended University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio (high school). Received B. A. from Yale University, 1936; 
specialty, history. Employment history: Editor, Harcourt, Brace & (Co.: 
director, Atlantic Monthly Press; Chief, Book Division, Office of War Informa 
tion; Acting Director, United States International Book Association (USIBA) : 
vice president, Reynal & Hitchcock; director, Survey of University Presses: 
secretary, Yale University Press since 1949. Member of Yale Club of New York, 
Publishers Lunch Club, Graduates Club Association of New Haven, and St 
Botolph Club. 
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Harland A. Carpenter, born Haverhill, Mass., 1902. Attended Everett (Mass.) 
High School. Received A. B. at Boston University, 1925; B. S. in library 
science at Columbia University, 1928; and M. S. in library science at Columbia 
University, 1937. Employed by various libraries as follows: assistant, Spring- 
field, Mass.; assistant, Rochester, N. Y.; librarian, Brockton, Mass.; assistant 
professor, University of Michigan; librarian, New Bedford, Mass; director, 
Wilmington, Del. Member of Rotary Club, Bibliographic Society of America, 
and various library associations. Expert consultant on public libraries Omgus, 
Germany, 1948. Expert consultant in library administration, Hicog, Germany, 
1950. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Your item on page 663, $9,235, then includes the 
per diem and travel for these consultants ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. Yes; that includes the item and that is just salary. 
That is at the rate of approximately $38 a day or GS-15 level grade. 


OTHER WAE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Marsuanty. When actually employed. Do you inculde any- 
body but the four consultants you are thinking about ! 

Mr. Jonmnsrone. No, sir. 

Mr. Marsuaut. That is the item meant entirely for them ? 

Mr. Jounstrone. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Marsuau. In the event that you thought in terms of employ- 
ing people on a when-actually-employed basis, other than these four, 
you take that out of your other money ; or do you not ? 

Mr. Jounsrone. If I understand your question correctly, sir, this 
is average. We might not have one consultant for a full 60-day 
period. In other words, we might have two consultants each for 
30 days. We compute this on an average, and this represents our 
ceiling estimate. 

Mr. Marsuatu. I am thinking in terms of something a little differ- 
ent. Do you employ any other people besides consultants in your 
Department on a when-actually-employed basis? 

Mr. Jounstrone. No, sir. 

Mr. Hutren. That is true in other than “Educational exchange 
program,” where there are many WAE employees whose salaries are 
taken out of the regular personnel fund—radio, for instance. Most 
of our radio announcers are hired for about 60 days on a WAE basis 
to see whether their voices work out, whether or not they have the 
ability. That way you do not have a long-range personnel commit- 
ment. So that miscellaneous people on the language desks are being 
taken on a WAE basis before pot put on regularly, and money for 
that would come out of the regular personnel. So, if they were, it 
would not show up in an item like this. 


SUBSIDIZATION OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS 


Mr. Streran. With the permission of the chairman, I have no ques- 
tions on the Director’s office, but I want to go back to the regular 
program of “Exchange of persons,” Mr. Johnstone. I neglected to 
ask you what your expansion program is in connection with the sub- 
sidizing of American newspapers and periodicals. 

Mr. Jounstonr. Mr. Stefan, all of the items which are listed in this 
budget estimate for 1952 were for subscriptions to those magazines 
and periodicals to be used in our information centers and in our 
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American centers. The program that I think you are addressing 
yourself to, which we discussed before in this committee, is the so- 
called multiple distribution. We are not requesting money for it in 
this budget. In other words, as you will recall by our previous dis- 
cussions, that was regarded as a temporary program. Part of that 
program during the current year—that part which is felt to be of 
extreme importance—has been absorbed. 

Mr. Sreran. That is where we help these publishers out in foreign 
exchange. 

Mr. Jounstone. That is out of this budget; yes, sir. We are not 
requesting money for that. 

{r. Sreran. How much was that last year; do you remember? 

Mr. Jounstone. I think it was in the neighborhood of something 
over $300,000. I would have to check my previous figures. 

Mr. Sreran. Is there a saving to that amount reflected in this 
budget ? 

Mr. Jounsronr. No, sir; it is not reflected since we are asking for 
an expansion of the “Information centers program.” 

Mr. Sreran. You spend the same amount of money to supply mis- 
sions with the same periodicals for distribution ? 

Mr. Jounstone. I am not sure it would be exactly the same. 

Mr. Barretr. Not the same publications. That is what I think 
Mr. Stefan is getting at. 

Mr. Jounstone. The factor we would use is the number of informa- 
tion centers proposed; on the basis of our experience, the number of 
subscriptions we would need for these. 

Mr. Steran. Would it be the same amount? Would you send these 
in bulk to the missions? 

Mr. Jonnstone. These are not bulk subscriptions, sir. Let us 
take a typical information center which is trying to reach out to 
perhaps a dozen communities. We would perhaps have two or three 
subscriptions to the New York Times so that we could get one of them 
out to a school or an organization; that is, copies of this out to a 
school or an organization in the community. e have reduced the 
actual number of subscriptions in that respect. 

Mr. Sreran. What are they: Reader’s Digest, Look, Life, Time, 
Newsweek, New York Herald Tribune, the Times? 

Mr. JonnstTone. Yes, sir. Technical publications, professional pub- 
lications. 

Mr. Steran. They will be distributed from the mission, then ? 

Mr. JoHnsTone. They will not be distributed to individual sub- 
scribers, but they will be used at the information centers. 

Mr. Sreran. They will be distributed any way the mission sees fit? 

Mr. Jounstone. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. The cost will be about the same, approximately the 
same as it would be to subsidize the publishers ? 

Mr. Jounstone. I would have to check that, and I will be glad to 
submit that for the record. 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, I think there is a misunderstanding here. 
We are eliminating the old bulk purchase and distribution to the 
public of American magazines and newspapers. That has been 
eliminated. 

Mr. Steran. That cost about $300,000? 
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Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. The only thing we are doing or proposing 
to do under this budget is to purchase those magazines and newspapers 
which cover a much wider range which are actually used in our infor- 
mation centers and libraries and embassies and legations. So that I 
would venture to guess under this that we would not have over several 
hundred subscriptions to any one publication; is that correct ? 

: Mr. Sreran. What is the over-all cost going tobe? About the same; 
1s 1t! 

Mr. JounsTone. We can give you a breakdown of that with the 
comparison of the cost of this other. 

Mr. Sreran. If you eliminated the $300,000, it ought to reflect some 
savings. 

a It might reflect savings in this item, but it would be 
offset in the number of subscriptions for the new information centers 
and American centers which we are requesting funds for and that 
would represent additional subscriptions. 

Mr. Sreran. The other program was a temporary program. 

Mr. JoHNsToNneE. That is correct, sir; and we so testified. 

Mr. Steran. No further questions. 


USIE Mission Starrs OversEAS 


Mr. Fioop. The next item is “Oversea mission activities,” and the 
Summary of Requirements by Object of Expense will be found on page 
667; and page 667 of the justification, as well as page 668, will, 
without objection, be inserted in the record at this point. 

' (The material referred to follows :) 
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Summary of requirements by object of expense 





Inerease or 
decrease (—), 
1952 over 1951 


1950 actual 195lestimate | 1952estimate 


World summary 





Num- 


ber 


01 Personal services: 
Total Americans 
Deduct lapse 


603 


Net Americans 
Total locals 
Deduct lapse 


Net locals 
Total permanent 
Deduct lapse 


Net permanent 
Overtime and holiday pay 
Night-pay differential 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks 
Hardship-post differential 
Living and quarters allow- 

ances ; 


Total, 
ices 
tare gg 
02. Travel , 
03 Transportation of 
things 
04 Communication 
services 
5 Rents and utility 
services ' 
Printing and repro- 
duction 
Other contractual 
services 
2 Representation 
Supplies and mate- 
rials 
Equipment 
Grants, subsidies, 
and contributions 


personal serv- 


Total, other ob- 
jects 


Grand total _- 


PURPOSE 


$3, 127, 
591, 


2, 536, 


286, 


Amount 
} 


390 
316 
074 


533 


163 


2 370 
45, 923 
77, 479 


7SS8, 444 
13, 934 
5, 869 


, OSU 


56, 0S2 


7, 878 


AND JURISDICTION 


3, 518.3 


Num- 
ber 


925 

276. 2 
648.3 

3, 583 
713.5 


2, 869. £ 
4, 508 
9S9. Y 


2 


OF 


Amount | * 


$4, 


3, 381, 
. 110, 
786, 


819, 
1, 428, 


324, 734) 4. 83° 


280 
RSI 
399 
934 
200 


21, 214 


y 15, O81) 


706, 133 


. 946) 


7, 830 


3,614 


1, 040 


3.11, 130, 051 


IN um- 
Amount | ber 


122,790 264 
621, 209 —154. § 
5, 501. 581 418.2 
, 797, 073, 1, 402 
168, 603) —561. 
5, 628, 470 
11, 919, 863 
789, 812 


1, 666 
—716. 


2, 382. 0 


29. 840 
34. 910 
45, 845 

298, 642 


2, 061, 163 


3, 600, 451 ....---- 
2, 393, 271 


, 343, 68S 


1. ok | ewe 
AERP aes 


340, 367 


5, 394, 851 
320, 100 


2, 311, 108 
465, 546 


OVERSEA MISSION ACTIVITY 


1, 963.8 


| A mount 


$1, 312. 510 
807, 67% 2 


2, 120, 182 
139 


~617, 507 
303, 736 

2, 998, 649 
, 425, 269 
, 423, 918 
14, 894 

17, OSO 
45,845 
255, 028 
942, 605 

5, 699, 370 
, 183, 820 
679, 418 
652, 772 
27, 347 
91, 847 

. 517, 769 
142, 522 


, 045, 771 


219, 262 


9, O68, 246 
, 767, 616 


Mr. F oop. I notice that your grand total of requested increase 
The 1951 estimate is $12,562,121, and your 
I notice also, on page 667 of the justifi- 
‘ations, that your total “Personal services” requested increase amounts 


amounts to $14,767,616. 
1952 estimate is $27.32 


to $5,699,370. 
mate is $13,600,451. 


29 737. 


Your 1951 estimate was $7,901,081, and your 1952 esti- 
I notice from these pages of the justifications 


that that results in a suggested increase at least in requested man- 


years or, in different terminology, i increase of “Net permanent” 
ploy ees, 2,382 man-years or “Net permanents.” 


em- 


Now, if we turn to 


page 668 of the justifications, there we find the Summary of Require- 
I notice there is an increase in all 
of the tables of expenses, with certain ones exceptionally large. 
you tell us, Mr. May, in a statement, as to why this program, this 
particular item, is so important to carry a budget of this size with an 
W aa is the purpose : and jurisdiction of this 
“Oversea mission activity”? 


ments by object of expenditure. 


increase of $14 million. 


Will 
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Mr. May. Sir, this is to provide for the oversea operation of some 
209 posts operating in 84 different countries in fiscal 1952. 1 am pre- 
pared to give you a detailed justification, item by item. 

Mr. Fioop. We have not got to that yet. What is this outfit? What 
do they do? 

Mr. May. These are the American personnel in the Foreign Service 
and the USIE—the public-affairs officers, cultural officers ; those people 
who are really carrying this program out into the hinterlands of these 
countries and reaching the masses of the people. 

Mr. Fioop. These are people who do the work in the field? You 
long-haired boys get through with policy and what should be done 
right or wrong. ‘Then these are the firing line. These are the troops. 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir, and we have here some information 
that speaks far more eloquently than I can on what these people are 
doing and how effective it is. If you would like to see some of the 
exhibits 


TYPE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop. Well, wait a minute. What kind of people is this outfit 
comprised of ? 

Mr. May. This? You mean their character? 

Mr. Fioop. Civil-service, temporaries, natives, Americans; what are 
they ? 

Mr. May. Comprised of 1,189 Americans who are in the Foreign 
Service in the various categories, Foreign Service staff, Foreign Serv- 
ice Reserve officers, and some FSO’s or Foreign Service officers. In 
addition, the bulk of the personnel are 4.985 local employees hired in 
these various countries to do work with local groups to carry out the 
mass of the work. 

Mr. Froop. Who hires the local employees? 

Mr. May. They are employed by the chief of the mission through his 
administrative machinery. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of screening do they get in doubtful terri- 
tories? 

Mr. May. They are very carefully screened through the same 
security processes as those locals employed in the political sections of 
the mission. 

JURISDICTION OF CHIEF OF MISSIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Do these people work under the jurisdiction and com- 
mand of our chief of missions in various areas 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. This group is led by a public-affairs officer 
who is charged with all of the USIE—that is, the “Information and 
educational activities”’—and he reports to the chief of the mission, the 
Ambassador. 

Mr. Fioop. You are sure of that? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You are aware of the attitude of the committee with 
reference to the absolute importance of having these information 
people tied in with our missions and working under and with the 
chief of mission in all areas? 

Mr. May. I am, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you agree with that? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Frioop. That is an order, is it not? 


Mr. May. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER AND LOCATION OF INFORMATION OFFICERS 


Mr. Fioop. How many of these missions do you say you have in the 
field, information shops? 

Mr. May. Well, we will have, in 1952, 209 posts operating in 84 
countries. We have been forced out of three countries where we previ- 
ously had USIE operations. 

Mr. Froop. Do we have an information office or officer every place 
we have a mission, any place in the world? 

Mr. May. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you put in this record at this point a table of where 
we do have your people? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; I will be glad to. 

(The requested information follows:) 


Summary of countries and posts 





Total | ARA EUR FE NEA 





Country Posts|Country|Posts Country|Posts|Country|Posts|Country| Posts 








Fiscal year 1950 (June 
ce eS 
1951 additions 


Fiscal year 1951 
1952 additions 
1952 closings 
































Locations of USIE overseas missions 
AMERICAN REPUBLICS 








Number of countries__--.__--.-- 
Number of posts 


Summary | 1950 
} 
} 











1951 





Argentina ___ Buenos Aires | Buenos Aires Buenos Aires. 
La Plata_. | La Plata La Plata. 
STRATES) hin eae _.| Mendoza, 
Rosario Rosario. 
EE ee ‘ Tucaman. 
Bolivia... : OS en ‘az. 
Bragil.....................| Rio de Janeiro Rio de Janeiro, 
Belem Belem_.._..- Bias ST a ? lem. 
Fortalaza Fortalaza Fortalaza. 
Porto Alegre _- Porto Alegre Porto Alegre. 
Recife__. ETE Reolfe............--iisc.} BOGle, 
Salvador (Bahia) | Salvador (Bahia) Salvador (Bahia). 
| Sao Paul Bee Sao Paulo. 
PTENL dice <ugaceukinde Victoria. 
‘ Santiago. 
Concepcion... -....-----| Concepcion t Concepcion, 
irae Bogoté_..............-..] Bogota. 
Barranquilla | Barranquilla Barranquilla. 








| Cali : ali, 
Medellin Medellin. 
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Locations of USIE overseas missions—Continued 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS—Continued 








Cesta Rica._-- 


Dominican Republic 
Ecuador 


FE] Salvador 
Guatemala 
Haiti 
Honduras- -- 
Mexico.. 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Paraguay -- 
Peru 

Uruguay --.-.._- 
Venezuela 


Gane 

Guayaquil 

San Salvador 
Guatemala City 
Port-au-Prince---.-...-- 
Tegucigalapa 

| Mexico City-.- 
Guadalajara 
Monterrey 

Managua 

Panama City__.._--- = 
Asuncion 

it eee 
Montevideo 

Caracas 





Camaguey 
Ciudad Trujillo_____- 
Quito-_- “ih 
Guayaquil 
San Salvador___-_...---- 
Guatemala City____. 
Port-au-Prince _ _- 
Tegucigalapa.__-- 
| Mexico City_-_- 
| Guadalajara 
Monterrey 
Managua -.-.-..-- 
Panama City-_-_-_-- 
Asuncion -.--- 
Lima isto 
Montevideo 
Caracas, 
be opened June). 





' 


Maracaibo (to | 


| San Jose. 


Habana. 
Santiago. 


| Camaguey. 
.| Ciudad Trujillo. 
.| Quito. 

| Guayaquil. 


San Salvador. 
Guatemala City. 
Port-au-Prince. 
Tegucigalapa. 
Mexico City. 


| Guadalajara. 
..| Monterrey. 
| Managua. 


Panama City. 


| Asuncion. 
| Lima. 


Montevideo. 
Caracas. 








EUROPE 


Summary 





SRLS Ce EET HIRT! CATAL ET , 
a to odin meinnbinnigadca tues acks eee 











Australia 


Austria 
Belgium. 
Bulgaria_- 


Denmark 
Finland 


Franch West Indies 


Great Britain 


Hungary 


Ireland 


The Netherlands.-........-| 





| Algeria 

| Sydney -_- 
| Melbourne 
| 


__.| Vienna 
.-| Brussels. 


} ~— — Feb. 24, 


Praha___ 

Bratislava (both closed 
Apr. 21, 1950). 

Copenhagen 

Helsinki 

, See 

Bordeaux. - . --- -- es 


Marseille - 
Strasbourg 
Martinique 
London 
Glasgow . __- 
Manchester 


Budapest 


Dublin 
Rome. 

| Bologna 
F lorence 





Amsterdam 
Ww > aaa 





oe | 


] 
| 
| 
' 
| 


Algeria 
Sydney. -_- 
| Melbourne 





Algeria. 


| Sydney. 


Perth. 


: ; Melbourne. 


Vienna 
| Brussels 


May — 


Copenhagen. __- 
Helsinki---. . _- : 
Paris 

Bordeaux -- -_- 
| Lille... 
Lyon 7” 
Marseille__ 
Strasbourg ------ 
Martinique 
London 
Glasgow 
| Manchester 





oo ees ae 


Bari (to be opened May | 
1951). | 


C - (to be opened | 


fourth quarter). 
The Hague 
| Amsterdam 
| Wellington 


Ottawa (to be opened | 


, Brussels. 


Ottawa. 


_.| Copenhagen. 
_.| Helsinki. 

..-| Paris. 

..| Bordeaux. 


Lille. 
Lyon. 
Marseille. 


| Strasbourg. 


Martinique. 


| London. 
| Glasgow. 


Manchester. 
Cardiff. 


| Budapest. 


Reykjavik. 


| Dublin. 


Rome. 
Bologna. 


| Florence. 
| Genoa. 


Milan. 
Naples. 
Palermo. 
Turin. 


The Hague. 


| Amsterdam. 
| Wellington. 


Oslo. 


| Bergen. 


Warsaw. 
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Locations of USIE overseas missions—Continued 


EUROPE—Continued 





Portugal 
Rumania 


Union of South Africa_.__| Pretoria___ 


Sweden 


Switeerlend..._.........-- 


RS ef oe 


| 1950 





eae ee 
| Bucharest (closed Mar. 
| 7 50 


Johannesburg 





Stockholm.............- 
Gi Sea: 
Bern 

| Geneva 

| Zurich 

Trieste 


| Moscow 


| Belgrade 
ae 


Trieste_- 
Moscow - 
Belgrade _.____- 








Lisbon. 


Johannesburg. 
Durban. 
Madrid. 
Barcelona. 
Bilboa. 
Seville. 
Valencia. 
Vigo. 


Goteborg. 
Geneva. 


Trieste. 
Moscow. 


Zagreb. 





EAST 








Number of countries_____- 


Number of posts 


Summary 

















Burma 


ee ae 


Indochina 


Indonesia ! 


Japan 
Korea 


Rangoon 


| Hong Kong_- - 
| Taipei 


_.. ara 

Co = 
runom-Penk.c..«..-. E 
Vietiane__. 


Djakarta 
| Medan 
| Surabaya 


i. a 
A a vnuinig 
Chunchon 

Taejon 

I hn esca cctves tenner 
Kaesong 


| Singapore 
| Kuala Lumpur 





Rangoon. __. 

Mandalay (to be opened 
fourth quarter). 

Hong Kong 

eee 

Macao (to be opened 
fourth quarter). 

Saigon. - Foe tol 

|” Seep eS 

Phnom-Penh__..__. 

Vietiane 


Medan 

ERIS 

Re Es 

Makassar (to be opened 
fourth quarter). 

Tokyo 

Seoul _ __- 

Chongju 

Pusan 

Chunchon 


Inchon 
Kaesong- - 
J” ee 
Kongehu 
Chinjudo 
Chanju 
Singapore 
Kuala Lumpur 





ber 1950). 


Re | 





| Penang (opened Novem- | 


Rangoon. 


Taipei. 
Macao. 


Saigon. 
Hanoi. 
Phnom-Penh. 
Vietiane. 
Dulat. 
Hue. 
Djakarta. 
Medan. 
Surabaya. 
Bandung. 
Makassar. 


Tokyo. 


| Seoul. 


Chongju. 
Pusan. 
Chunchon., 
Taejon. 


| Inchon. 


Kaesong. 


Kuala Lumpur. 
Penang. 
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Locations of USIE overseas missions—Continued 


FAR EAST—Continued 





1950 





Philippines 


P hailand 


| 
1 
| 


| Manila. 


Cebu. 
Davao. 


| Iloilo. 


Tacloban em ninaees 

Legaspi (to be opened | 
April 1951) Northwest | 
Luzon (opened Febru- 
ary 1951) Cagayon 
(to be opened March 
1951). 


Bangkok ‘ baie 
Chiangmai (to be opened 
fourth quarter). 


Tacloban. 

Legaspi (to be opened 
April 1951) Northwest 
Luzon (opened Febru- 
ary 1951) Cagayon 
(to be opened March 
1951). 

Bacolad. 

Zamboanga. 

Bangkok. 

Chiangmai (to be opened 
fourth quarter). 





NEAR EAST 





Summary 





Number of countries 
Number of posts 











Aden 
Afghanistan - 
Angola______- 
Belgian Congo-- 
ER SA 
SS 6nd.5s nb emda sees 


a . 
French Morocco --. 


French West Africa_._- 
Gold Coast_-._- 


ea ee a 


| Aden 


Kabul 


_.| Luanda 
| Leopoldville - - - 


Colombo 
Cairo ae 
Alexandria 


Addis Ababa___- 
at Casablanca 


| Salonika sab mle 
| Patras SERS 

| New Delhi 
| Bombay --..-.-.-- 


Calcutta 


| Madras 


| ERIS Sy. 


Tabriz 


Baghdad 


Tel Aviv 
Nairobi. -_- 
Beirut 


| 
| 


| Kabul 





| 


Luanda 
Leopoldville 
Colombo-. 

Cairo | Pe ee 
Alexandria 


Addis Ababa_._____- 
Casablanca 


Rabat (to be opened 


April). 
Dakar ___.- 
Accra. Le 
Athens.......... 
Salonika -- ---- a 
Patras 2 EE 
New Delhi... .___-- 
Bombay - ------ 


Old Delhi 

Lucknow 
Bangalore____.._..-- 
Hyderabad (to be 
opened fourth quar- 
ter). 


Tehran. _. 

, | 

Meshed (opened 
vember 1950). 

Isfahan (opened Febru- 
ary 1951). 

Baghdad 


No- 


Pek AVIV i556 csi 


| Nairobi 


| Beirut 








| Kabul. 


Luanda. 
Leopoldville. 
Colombo. 
Cairo. 
Alexandria. 
Port Said. 
Luxor. 


| Addis Ababa. 


Casablanca. 

Rabat (to be opened 
April). 

Dakar. 

Accra. 


__| Athens. 


Salonika. 


_| Patras. 


New Delhi. 

Bombay. 

Calcutta. 

Madras. 

Old Delhi. 

Lucknow. 

Bangalore. 

Hyderabad (to be opened 
fourth quarter). 


| Ambala. 
| Benares. 


Patna. 
Nagpur. 
Ahmaderbad. 
Travancore. 


| Allahabad. 


Orissa. 


| Tehran. 


Tabriz. 

Meshed (opened Novem- 
ber 1950). 

Isfahan (opened Febru- 

ary 1951). 

Baghdad. 

Basra. 

Mosul. 

Tel Aviv. 

Nairobi. 

Beirut. 
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Locations of USIE overseas missions—Continued 
NEAR BAST—Continued 




















| 1950 1951 1952 
ics. ccnchtlitlntcs as Diomeoria....... kits.) Monrovia. ..... aan. Monrovia. 
OE SSE OE of] SE icke ccntintndbinn EERE TS STA | Tripoli. 
ID... we unttnicke i Saar 5 a eres! | Tangier. 
Mozambique. -._---.---- | Lourenco Marques... .- Lourenco Marques-.---. Lourenco Marques. 
eS ER a ae SEEN ERSTE A Lagos. 
ee te” ee ge SR 
ST ES | Lahore-.- : 
Dacca (to be ‘opened Dacea (to be opened 
March 1951). March 1951). 
| Peshawar. Peshawar. 
} | Rawalpindi (to be} Rawalpindi (to be 
| opened fourth quar- opened fourth quar- 
ter). ter). 
| Quetta. 
i See Seer POLE IAL SE, | EEE TATA Jerusalem. 
Saudi-Arabia_ | Jidda__..__- Jidda- -_- Jidda, 
Southern Rhodesia. -____-|--.------ | ny (opened Janu- Salisbury (opened Janu- 
| aryl ary 1951 
| ees _.| Damascus... | PR sna! RE es 
| Aleppo... a | ee 
Tanganyika__ | Dar-es-Salaam..________| Dar-es-Salaam _- Dar-es-Salaam. 
| eS Tunis___- ; i a eT Tunis. 
Turkey. -.--.- a) ep See | Ankara... 
| Istanbul... an sedeal | Istanbul_. 
Izmir-.-. : mp ee Izmir. 
| | Adana (to be opened | Adana (to be opened 
| March 1951). March 1951). 
| Trabizond (to be opened | Trabizond (to be opened 
| May 1951). May 1951). 
| } Kayseri. 
} 











PURPOSE OF THE OVERSEAS MISSION STAFFS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Barrett, do you want to give us a par 
you think this outfit is? 

Mr. Barrerr. This overseas mission activity is, as you correctly put 
it, the troops in the field. We have put increasing emphasis in the last 
year on the activities on the firing line. The man-to-man contact with 
the local editors, radio commentators, the leaders of thought on coop- 

erating with anti-Communist organizations that exist within the coun- 
tries concerned, assisting them in the carrying of the message of the 
‘campaign of truth. We have put increasing emphasis on getting out 
into the smaller communities in these countries, instead of just having 
an operation in the capital and assuming that you are covering the 
whole country. Our surveys have shown and the reports of the ambas- 
sadors show that it is essential that we get down into the population 
more among labor groups and farm groups and so on. Accordingly, 
we are putting an increasing proportion of our emphasis on the field 
activities and the men and women involved in this, both Americans 
and locals, are our front-line troops carrying on that work. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have anything to add to the object and purpose 
of this mission activity ? 

Mr. Hutren. No, sir; except that the expansion is accounted for 
principally by, solely by attempting to get as much as possible “4 
duced at the post so that it will be responsive to the local need. 
Congressman Stefan has pointed out several times, any time we 
duce » something from here without checking our t translation or adapta- 


agraph on what 


tion in the field we are likely to have to do it for too many places to 
hit the mark in any one place. 
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CRITICISMS OF OVERSEAS-MISSIONS STAFFS 





Mr. Fioop. Do these people know what they are doing ¢ 

Mr. Houten. These people are hired both with a knowledge of the 
area and the country to which they are going and the media through 
which they will work, and I think you will find that they are a statf 
of superior people. 

Mr. Fioop. You think so? 

Mr. Huuren. Every report that we have had, as far as I know. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think is wrong with what they are doing? 
What is the matter with them ? 

Mr. Hutren. I would say that at the moment we have not been able 
to get enough people out to the field because of the length of time it 
has taken, because, as I testified earlier, to get the overseas people or 
personnel cleared because many people have had experience overseas. 
At the moment we are not satisfied with the progress we have made in 
getting people out to the field; otherwise I can think of nothing that 
is not going ahead as we had planned. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you set forth for me three complaints that you had 
from anybody in the field or in the United States or any place else 
about these overseas missions in the last fiscal year. Can you name 
anything that was wrong? Who squawked about anything, big or 
little, any place? 

Mr. Hutren. I think we have gotten two or three people out there 
who did not turn out too well and the chief of mission squawked in 
those cases. 

Mr. Fioop. What happened to them ? 

Mr. Hutren. They are being pulled back, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Why are they not pulled back already ? 

Mr. Hutren. In some places they have got jobs that just have to 
be covered even though the man may not be fully competent until we 
get a replacement out. 

Mr. Barrerr. One has already been pulled back. 

Mr. Fioop. When complaints are received about the type of per- 
formance or the quality of personnel from the chief of mission, that 
gets immediate attention from the Washington office of your shop, 
does it ? 

Mr. Hutren. It gets the promptest attention. 

Mr. Fioop. It has been getting that so far? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. I have here a sheaf of papers that show 
suggestions from the field receiving—received in respect to squawks 
and what we have done about them and how promptly we have done it. 

Mr. Froop. How extensive is that document ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Well, I had it pulled together after some of Mr. 
Stefan’s questions of yesterday. Frankly, sir, just to show you how 
responsive I think we are and increasingly responsive to field requests. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you put in the record at this point a reasonable 
number, without cluttering up the record, of objections and complaints 
from the field-and actions taken by your department or your office as 
a result of these complaints and suggestions or objections or criti- 
cisms. 

Mr. Barrerr. We will be pleased to, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Use your discretion as to the amount. 
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Mr. Barrett. May we make that objections, criticisms, and sugges- 
tions, sir? 

Mr. F Loop. Yes. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF SUGGESTIONS RECEIVED FROM MiIssioONS ABROAD AND RESULTANT 
ACTION TAKEN BY THE DEPARTMENT 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Suggestion._-The Embassy requested funds to take advantage of a British- 
Suggested proposal whereby 1,000 speaking engagements on the theme of the 
United States could be made at the grass-roots level all over Britain during the 
current year. 

Action.—The Department made money available to pay the travel and per 
diem of the speakers, starting with an authorization for 300 speeches by promi- 
nent Americans. Most of these speakers are already in the United Kingdom on 
Fulbright and other fellowships so that little additional expense will be involved. 


PAKISTAN 


Suggestion.— Mission Lahore suggested that the topic of land reform through- 
out Asia and particularly in Japan would be of special interest in Pakistan. 

Action.—The Department concurred and a special pamphlet on that subject is 
being prepared. 

Suggestion.—A telegram from Karachi on December 23 asked that the Depart- 
ment attempt to secure a special greeting from an American science organization 
for the Third Pakistani Science Conference scheduled to meet in Dacca on Janu- 
ary 10 and 14. 

Action.—On January 9 a message was telegraphed to Karachi by the Depart- 
ment from the National Academy of Sciences and the National Research Council 
of the United States. 


INDIA 


Suggestion.—Embassy, New Delhi, made a special request for multiple copies 
of Burnham's The Coming Defeat of Communism and additional anti-Communist 
titles. 

Action.—The dispatch of 100 copies of the Burnham book and a collection of 
150 other books. As new books become available in this category, they are sent 
out automatically to all our India posts. 


PHILIPPINES 


Suggestion.—Our mission in Manila suggested that the characterization of the 
present cold war as an east-west conflict was not a happy one, since there were 
many countries in the Far East which could not be lumped with the east (mean- 
ing Eastern Europe and the U. 8S. S. R.). 

Action.—Circular directives have been issued cautioning public affairs officers 
against identifying east with Communist and west with anti-Communist. 


U. S. S. R. 


Suggestion.—The United States Embassy informed IBD (International Broad- 
casting Division) that Mr. Deeds Goes to Town was being shown in the U.S. 8. R. 
in a deliberately distorted verison. It was suggested that we do something 
about it. 

Action.—IBD invited Gary Cooper to tell the true stery in English—transla- 
tions were made into many other languages including Russian and broadcast 
over the Voice of America, 


HU NGARY 


Suggestion—The Legation, regarding the techniques of the Hungarian-lan 
guage broadcasts, suggested that March of Time-type effects be abolished; that 
multivoice technique be used less frequently ; that the tone of the announcers be 
completely factual; that the speed of reading be cut down by about 10 percent ; 
and that the theme Columbia be omitted. 
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Action.—All Hungarian-language broadcasts eliminated the March of Time 
type of treatment immediately; the multivoice technique was toned down and 
used only for variety ; announcers were instructed to be completely factual and 
free of theatrical effects; Columbia was abandoned as a theme and no music 
used for themal purposes. 


INDOCHINA 


Suggestion.—The Legation suggested that the sentiments expressed in a speech 
made by General Nguyen-Van-Tahanh be used to excellent advantage in VOA 
programs to Vietnam. 

Action.—The speech was quoted as requested by the Vietnamese-language VOA. 























KOREA 


Suggestion.—The monitor in Korea reported that the commentary on a Korean- 
language show on January 18 was powerful in content but that the commen- 
tator’s voice was ineffective. 

Action.—Upon receipt of the information the commentator was immediately 
replaced by a more suitable announcer. 


FRANCE 


Suggestion.—The ECA officer in Paris called IBD on January 8 suggesting that 
the French-language VOA play up a 1945 issue of the Communist newspaper 
L’Humanite praising General Eisenhower. 

Action.—Three hours after receipt this request had been complied with. 
(The purpose, of course, was to show the complete reversal of the Communist 
Party since 1945 from praise to vituperation.) 


FINLAND 


Suggestion.—The American Legation in Helsinki, giving its reagjon to the first 
broadcast of the VOA in Finnish, informed IBD that the senten@®@S in the news- 
cast were occasionally too long, some of the speakers spoke too hurriedly and 
excitedly, and one of the female speakers sounded like a schoolgirl reading her 
lesson. 

Action—VOA immediately cut down on the length of sentences, trained the 
speakers to speak more calmly, removed from the cast the female speaker who 
had been criticized, and carried out the suggestions made by the Embassy. 


IRAN 


Suggestion.—The Embassy urged heavy play be given by VOA to Entezam and 
the role of Iran in the United Nations. 

Action.—VOA complied with this immediately and has touched on this subject 
at least once a week since the request was received. 

Suggestion.—In June the Embassy requested authorization to prepare, trans- 
late, and publish pamphlets on health care, several agricultural subjects, and 
nutrition; also, to publish a book in Persian on American history. 

Action.— Funds for this purpose were authorized within 3 days. 

Suggestion.—In July, Embassy proposed production of films in Iran. 

Action —Department authorized funds to start project immediately and by 
September had sent to Iran an expert to prepare film scripts and stories. Cam- 
eraman reached Tehran in November. Subjects were suggested and supervised 
by Embassy proposed extensive follow-up and much larger program. Depart- 
ment concurred and recruited team of eight persons who reached Iran in Feb- 
ruary. 

Suggestion.—In February, Embassy suggested hiring the services of a certain 
American to prepare cartoon and pamphlet materials for the Iranian public. 

Action.—Department immediately proceeded to negotiate contract with this 
individual. Its conclusion only awaits clarification of one point by the Embassy. 

Suggestion.—Embassy requested pictures to illustrate its Persian translation, 
A History of the United States. 

Action.—These are now being printed in London. 

Suggestion—Embassy has from time to time requested a large number of 
copies of the magazine Amerika in the Russian language. 

Action.—On each occasion the request has been filled. Iran now receives 3,000 
copies of each issue instead of 500 received 2 years ago. 

81707—51——65 
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AUSTRIA 


Suggestion.—The Legation suggested that shipment of the Russian-language 
magazine Amerika be increased in order to provide for a greater flow of printed 
materials to iron curtain DP’s in the western zone of Austria and certain other 
readers of Russian. 


Action.—The Department immediately stepped up allocations from 1,000 to 
3,000 copies per month, 
YUGOSLAVIA 


Suggestion.—The Embassy recommended that the USIE program in Yugoslavia 
be increased in order to take advantage of greater opportunities for dissemina- 
tion of information in that country. 

Action.—The Department took action to publish a Serbo-Croatian edition of 
the magazine Amerika; to increase the amount of film and other informational 
material entering the country; and to raise the number of American personnel 
there. 

NIGERIA 


Suggestion —USIS requested 1,000 copies of Department’s Our Foreign Policy 
by air pouch to counter a Soviet news pamphlet on Korea being distributed in 
Nigeria. 

Action.—Request filled. 


ETHIOPIA 


Suggestion.—Legation in Addis Ababa, conveyed request from Emperor Haile 
Selassie that he be furnished with 35 USIE films to be charged against his ac- 
count. 

Action.—After discussion with political officers responsible for Ethiopia it 
was concluded,that Department's gift of relatively inexpensive films would be 
of considerabi@ralue to United States relations with that country. Department 
notified post of ordering of all films for presentation to Emperor. 


INCREASE IN TRAVEL 


Mr. Froop. Let us turn to page 668. I find there that you are 
asking for an increase of $1,183,820 in travel. Your request this 
year Is $2,393,271. Last year it was $1,209,451. Now, why should 
there be an increase of that amount comparing those two figures? 
They look sizable. 

Mr. May. Sir, the first large item of that increase is the cost of 
transporting 100 new employees and their families and dependents to 
the field in fiscal year 1952. There will be 100 more than we moved 
out this year 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Froop. Why the new employees? 

Mr. May. This represents an increase—let me have your question 
again ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Why are you getting 100 new employees ? 

Mr. May. We are adding 264 new Americans in fiscal year 1952 
but after taking into account the number we have moved in 1951, there 
will be 100 more persons to be transported to the field at a cost of 
$157,160. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these new employees that you have already hired 
and are getting ready to ship? Are they the result of the expansion 
program we t talked about duri ing the current fiscal period ? 

Mr. May. Some have already moved as the result of it and others 
will be transported to the field early in July. Some of them will be 
carried over from this year, people we hired too late to get out. 
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Mr. Fioop. But you are executing the recruiting program that we 
have been debating ? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. These are some of those people ? 

Mr. May. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop, What accounts for the balance of the sizeable increase ¢ 
That part I can understand. Why the balance and what will be the 
amount of the balance, about ¢ 

Mr. May. Well, sir, it is made up of an item of $88,000 for an addi- 
tional 66 home leaves under the Foreign Service Act. That means 
the cost of bringing yore back home for some 60 days of leave after 
they have been there in the field for about 2 years. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that statutory or mandatory / 

Mr. Witper. Yes, sir, Mr. Flood. 

Mr. May. Another item of $70,154 covers 97 more transfers in the 
service than we anticipate in 1951. 

Mr. Froop. How do you know that? 

Mr. May. That is an estimate, sir, and based on the best judgment 
of the regional bureau people who work with the problém. There is 
unother item, the largest single item being S637] 59 for additional 
travel by overseas personnel, travel in and out of the missions from 
the principal missions to the subposts, out working with the local 
groups who are either helping distribute owr m: iterial or otherwise 
assisting the program. 

Mr. Frioop. Who will do the traveling ? 

Mr. May. The traveling will be performed by the public affairs 
officer, by the cultural officer working with the educational organiza- 
tions concerned with the exchange program, by the press officer, and 
by many of the local employees connected with the distribution of 
materials, 

MOBILE UNIT OPERATORS 


Mr. Fioop. We have spent some time in the last couple of years 
discussing the question of the travel of mobile unit operators which 
is on 676 of your justification, Do you have any comment to make 
about acceleration or improvement in quality of performance of that 
program, and secondly, why would there ‘be on the average $100 
increase per unit in the travel expenses as between 1951 and 1952, the 
difference being between 615 and $207,812 for 1951 and 1,702 and 
$544,971 for 1952. That is the mobile crowd. 

Mr. May. May I have reference to the page? 

Mr. Fioop. Page 676. That is in the overseas missions. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; 1 would like to explain that if I may. 

In 1951 we will have traveling 133 mobile units; those are units 
that we had at the beginning of the year. 

Mr. Froop. I know. 

Mr. May. They will be traveling an average of 180 days apiece at 
an estimated $4 per diem for the operators. That will cost $95,760. 
In 1952, those same 133 units will be traveling 240 days on the average 
at a cost of $127,680. That is 60 additional days’ travel for those 
133 units. That is $31,92 (), 

The second is an increase which applies to the 152 new units which 
we are acquiring in the present year. These units, since they are being 
acquired fairly Tate in the year will only travel about 90 days at a cost 
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of $54,720. They will be in full operation in 1952; we consider 240 
days full operation. That will cost $145,920, an increase of $91,200. 
In 1952, sir, we plan to buy 50 additional units and we estimate that 
we will have those bought in time to be operating 180 days. 

Mr. Fioop. How many units will that be at the end of 19522 

Mr. May. We have provided for 335. 

Mr. Fioop. That will be the total score at the end of this year if 
you get these additional 50? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you think about this mobile unit program? Is 
that number of mobile units under the circumstances with whatever 
you have in mind in this program sufficient? Have you got this 
rolling? Have you built a fire under this crowd? Are you satisfied 
with this? Is this too many? Have you saturated it? Can you do 
with less? Or what is the story ? 


IMPORTANCE OF MOBILE UNITS 


Mr. Houtrsn. Mobile units are particularly important in the areas 
of the world most important to us because in those areas much of the 
world is illiterate and motion pictures are your principal medium 
to reach them. It is important that we get out, as Mr. Barrett has 
said, to get out of the capitals and into the country, and you can only 
do that in most cases where you take your power with you and your 
screen with you and in most places there are no such things as motion 


pictures, picture projectors or theaters or anything else, or halls we 
can use. 


Mr. Foon. Do you own this equipment ? 

Mr. Hutren. We own it and operate it in some cases and in other 
‘ases other people operate it for us in a country where we find it use- 
ful to operate it through local governments, labor organizations, or 
whatever, where they can reach people with what appears to be a 
local story rather than the total American story. 


REACTION BY OTHERS 


Mr. Fioop. Is this a good idea? Does anybody else think so be- 
sides you people? Do you have evaluation as to the effects? What 
do you hear about the thing out in the sticks? 

Mr. Hurren. We have wonderful reports from the mobile units. 
I believe you saw some operating in Mexico yourself, Mr. Chairman. 

You saw how these people who had rarely, if ever, seen motion pic- 
tures responded to the messages. It is not only a gr eat social occasion 
for them but as you say a chance to reach them in ways that they 
cannot be reached in any other way. 

Mr. Fioop. What about in countries other than the Latin countries? 

Mr. Hutren. When you take a place like Iran, for instance, where 
90 percent of the people are illiterate and you have villages averaging 
1,000 people in a village, these people practically never move around. 
There are practically no facilities to reach them at all and I have 
seen these mobile units operate there and I must say that I was my- 
self extremely impressed with the effectiveness. 

Mr. Froop. Will you insert in the record at this point some com- 
ment by some responsible authority, at least one, which shows that 
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this is all right, and if you have any criticism of it, put one criticism 
in, of the same nature. 

Mr. Huuren. We will be glad to give you our comments and criti- 
cisms. 

(The requested material follows: ) 


FieLtp REACTIONS TO THE USIEB Montte Unir Program 


Comment from field posts on the USIE mobile unit program has been wholly 
favorable. All posts have welcomed the units as enabling broad geographic 
coverage of their areas with films and other USIE materials. Many requests 
have been received for additional units to expend their operation. 

The following excerpts from field despatches approved by the chiefs of mission, 
are typical of reports received on the mobile unit program. 

India —"The units’ value to the information program in India is indisputable. 
By means of it, many people can be reached who otherwise might only know the 
work of USIB second-hand * * *. In general the unit’s equipment is first 
class.” 

France—The USIE office at Bordeaux reported: “‘No other phase of USIE 
activities has extended the scope and influence of its program more than the 
film operation. This achievement was largely made possible through the acqui- 
sition * * * of a jeep mobile unit, which afforded the mobility needed to 
service the southwest, largest of the French consular areas.” 

Greece —The USIE office at Patras reported: “The mobile unit operates to 
the greatest extent possible throughout the entire area of western Greece. Ham- 
pered generally by severe road conditions, it has gone to places where no motor 
vehicle had ever been before. Besides performing a feat of penetration, carry- 
ing * * * a load of printed and picture material, it has held a rigorous 
schedule. From July 1 to October 31 * * * the unit was on the road up to 
9) percent of the time * * * showing films to an estimated 59,630 spee- 
tafors: “F< *) 4? 

During 1949 a number of missions due to local conditions requested some 
modification of the mobile unit originally supplied by the Department. In these 
instances the Department supplied the necessary parts and the adjustments 
were made at the field post. 

Under the expanded program for 1951 many of the mobile units are to go to 
areas where hitherto the Department has not had a mobile unit program. To 
insure maximum effectiveness in the redesigning of the unit for these new 
areas the Division requested recommendations from all overseas missions, 
These recommendations have formed the basis upon which this year’s mobile 
unit has been designed. 


INCREASE IN TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Fioop, The item “transportation of things,” appears on page 
677 of the breakdown of your estimates by object of expenditure. 
Why are you requesting an increase of $679,418. Why that much for 
transportation of things? 

Mr. May. The transportation of things item as it appears on page 
677 represents first some $827,359 for transportation between the 
United States and the field related to the movement of personnel. 

Mr. Froop. The same people you were talking about under travel ? 

Mr. May. Exactly the same people, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that account for the whole figure ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; that accounts for $827,000 of the 1952 figure and 
$292,000 of the increase. The remainder of that appears on page 678. 
It represents the shipments of supplies purchased in the United States 
tothe missions, cost of transportation. 

Mr. Fioop. Outside of the last item you just mentioned, for the 
balance for the increase in transportation of things, your reasons are 
the same as those given for the increase in travel ? 
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Mr. May. Three other small items. The local freight at the mission 
overseas, the handling of the goods from ports to post. 

Mr. Fioop. The rest of this increase, the reasons are the same as 
for travel ? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. What about the increase of $652,772 for “Communica- 
tions services” ? 

Mr. May. That represents an increase of $21,215 in additional long- 
distance telephone calls under the expanded programs: $72,492 for 
increase in the cost of telegrams from the field to the Department: 
and $559,065, the most significant item, is for postage for the distribu- 
tion of the pamphlets, booklets, and other printed materials. They 
are not all distributed through the mails but this is the cost of those 
that they estimate will go through the mails. 

Mr. Fioop. Those are the items, the propaganda weapons we have 
been talking about so far; this is what it costs to get them out of the 
mission and into the field by mail? 

Mr. May. Through this means; that is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. The biggest part of that item. All right, let us go to 
“Printing and reproduction.” 


INCREASE IN PRINTING AND REPRODUCTION 


That item is estimated to increase $91,847. Why that increase in the 
field? What do you print and reproduce in the field calling for an 
increase of that much ? 

Mr. May. That is made up of four items: The rebinding of books in 
the libraries, which take a lot of wear and use, amounts to $13,122. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that an annual program ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; every year we have that program; the same item. 

Mr. Froop. You set aside so much every year to preserve thie 
libraries; is that right ? 

Mr. May. To maintain the books in good condition; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. All over the world ? 

Mr. May. This is all of the posts—209 posts. 

Mr. Froop. What else is covered ? 

Mr. May. Printing of handbills and posters, $25,769. Those are 
handbills to be handed out to announce some special event that we 
want to attract people to. 

Mr. Froop. Is that what we call throw-aways in the show business / 

Mr. May. Invitations to films. 

Mr. Froop. Throw-aways ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we drop in cards and 

Mr. Barrerr. Some of those are throw-aways; some are invitations. 
Some carry propaganda messages. Also, we use posters. 





OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. Now your biggest item of increase, except “Persona! 
services” is $4,517,769 for “Other contractual services.” That calls 
for some explanation in view of the fact that in 1951 your estimate 
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was $877,082; your estimate for 1952 is $5,394,851, or an increase in 
the amount I have just indicated. Why this sizable and appreciable 
increase between these two fiscal periods ? 

Mr. May. Sir, the general explanation I will give you, the general 
explanation is that it reflects our determination to do more locally at 
these missions. 

Mr. Fioop. More what ? 

Mr. May. More production of materials and preparation of original 
material for the program. ‘The first item represented in that increase 
of $4,517,000 is $802,157 for increased local radio programing above 
what we are doing in 1951. 

Mr. Fioop. What do you mean by that ? 

Mr. May. That means, sir, that by utilizing the free air time made 
available to our operation to the tune of some $1,915,000 a year 

Mr. Froop. What do you mean? Free at $1,000,000 a year. 

Mr. May. Our field posts have reported that free time of a value 
of $1,900,000 is made available to us. 

Mr. Fioop. You are getting that much free? 

Mr. May. In order to utilize that time our missions and informa- 
tion—our missions, and for other more basic reasons, are producing 
radio shows locally, using basic scripts and other material sent out 
by the Voice of America. They hire contractual talent for the pro- 
duction of these shows and the contractual cost increase of $802,000 
represents an expansion in that activity. I can tell you by country 
what we are doing, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. 1 would like to know. Pick out a couple of places in 
the four continents. This is not all loaded into one area, is it ? 





FREE PROGRAM TIME 


Mr. May. No, sir. In Italy, it is estimated that we have a program 
costing $9,800 in 1952. 

Mr. Fioop. Some Italian radio owners are giving you this time 
free / 

Mr. May. We are not getting free time in Italy ; no, sir. 

Mr. Froop. We are not talking about that. 

Mr. May. Not for this particular item. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are you getting some free time on the radio 
from facilities owned by that native government or some private 
native facilities ? 

Mr. May. I can give you an example. Brazil, $240.200 a year; 
Cuba, $420,000 a year; Mexico, $180,000. These all happen to be Latin- 
American and I believe you wanted—— 

Mr. Fioop, Any free time in Asia, any place? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; in Iran we are getting time to the tune of 
$180,000 a year. | 

Mr. Fioop. In southeast Asia? 

Mr. May. We are getting some free time in Malaya and Hong 
Kong. 

Mr. Froop. From whom? 

Mr. May. From the government there, sir. 

Mr. Loop. Any in Africa, Mr. May? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir: in Kenya we get it valued at $896 a vear. 

Mr. Fioop. From the BBC? 
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Mr. May. I do not know what the local control over radio is. 
Mr. FLoop. Do you get any free time in Europe? That I want to 
hear. 

Mr. May. Free time in Europe? In France, a time valued 
$250,000 a year. 

Mr. Fioop. Who owns the time? 

Mr. Barrerr. It is Radio France. It is the French Government 
radio network. 

Mr. FLoop. Who thought of this idea of begging this free time ? 

Mr. Barrerr. We did; but we do not call it begging. 

Mr. Froop. It is a good idea 

Mr. Barrer. I think the boys have done a good job on that. 

Mr. Froop. Do you feel that this is a sound increase in your pro- 
graming? While it is true you are getting over a million dollars’ 
worth of free time, it is going to cost $800,000 to buy contractual obli- 

gations to supply the programing—so is it worth $800,000 under the 
circumstances in your judgment in the areas where you are getting 
in free time to take the free time? 

Mr. Barrerr. It is definitely worth it. 

Mr. Fioop. That is not like a casé where my wife buys a blue suit 
and I have to buy a blue Buick, is it ? 


VALUE OF LOCALLY PRODUCED SHOWS 


Mr. Hvuvren. No, sir; there are many areas of the world where 
short wave is not the most effective medium. If you can get on the 
locally produced shows, you can hit your target much more precisely 
than you can if you shot into the air from New York. 

Mr. Fioop. I see. What we are doing down there is to have local 
advertising agencies or local radio groups or something else pro- 
duce shows for us so that we can do a local show that will really put 
our objectives across over that free time. 

That is similar to certain areas in the United States, especially in 
the rural areas, where there are two or three stations and two sta- 
tions are on a national hook-up and one station on local stuff and 
for target material in that small town it is better to use station No. 3: 
is that it? 

Mr. Huuren. Yes, sir; and to produce a show in that town so that 
it will do the job in that-town. Not to try to work on a, say, South 
America-wide basis. We have got a show, for instance, from Uru- 
guay 

Mr. Froop. Does that reduce the charges for radio propaganda since 
you are using local stations for local shows? 

Mr. Hutren. In many cases, the United States Government is not 
even put on the show. 

Mr. Frioop. Was this your idea then or the idea of somebody else? 

Mr. Hutren. It was our idea. In most cases it was developed as 
part of the entire program. 





REACTIONS OF OTHERS TO LOCALLY PRODUCED PROGRAMS 


Mr. Froop. Do you have anything in your records which would 
indicate that somebody thinks it is good besides yourself? 
Mr. May. I can speak to that. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are one of the people I am talking about. What 
have you got? 

Mr. May. The chiefs of missions have approved these. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have any physical evidence, that is, in writing? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we have a budget estimate from each of the 
209 missions and it has been reviewed by the regional bureau public 
affairs staff in Washington; they approved it completely. 

Mr. Hutren. Also lots of telegrams from the various places. They 
even have won prizes for shows we have put on. In Uruguay, we put 
on one of the best shows and got an award last year. 

Mr. Fioop. Who objects to what? What is the matter with it ? 

Mr. Huuren. There is no criticism of this item whatsoever. 

Mr. Fioop. If there had been any, you would know it ? 

Mr. Huvren. I would know it; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Well, put in some limited things which show some of 
these things you get. If you have anything which shows you are bad, 
put that in, too. We trust you and we take for granted you will be 
fair with us and if there is anything bad, you will put that in, too. 

Mr. Barrerr. I might say that Mr. James Shouse, former president 
of the Crosley Broadcasting Co., is right now making a survey of 
these local programs in Latin America for us. He has previously 
made one in Europe. We will be glad to put some of his comments in. 

Mr. Fioop. Does that constitute $800,000 of this increase ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

(The material requested follows :) 


COMMENTS REGARDING USIE Loca RaApio PrRoGRAMING 


(a) Excerpts from report, dated January 1951, submitted to Assistant Secre- 
tary Barrett by a mission consisting of James D. Shouse, chairman of the board, 
Crosley Broadcasting Corp., and Merrill C. Phillips of the International Broad- 
casting Division, following a field survey of radio activities in several European 
countries to study the practicability of regional radio programing. 


GERMANY 


“The most impressive radio operations to be seen in Germany are those of 
RIAS in Berlin and the American relay base at Munich. Both are hard-hitting 
instruments of undeniable importance to the American propaganda effort. * * * 

“The Department’s relay base facilities at Munich comprise an installation of 
the greatest significance. The mission visited both the receiving plant at Ober- 
menzing and the transmitting site at Ismaning, and was greatly impressed by 
the size of the operation, together with its efficiency in the light of a serious per- 
sonnel shortage. * * 

“The transmitting site at Ismaning is doubtless one of the finest installations 
on the European Continent. * * * 

“The mission took note, during its visit to the transmitting site, of security 
measures in effect to protect this important and costly installation * * * 
[and, based upon its observations] the mission strongly recommends that steps 
be taken to gain the approval of the Department of Defense for the assignment 
of United States military personnel in sufficient numbers as to warrant main- 
tenance of full and proper security at both the receiving and transmitting sites 
at Obermenzing and Ismaning.” 

(Nore.—The security problem at these and other radio facilities is under 
intensive study by the Department’s Division of Security.) 


AUSTRIA 


“Austria stands in a relatively better position than Germany with respect to 
the opportunities available to the Department for carrying on a program of posi- 
tive American propaganda to the native population. This condition results from 
the fact that the regional Rot-Weiss-Rot (Red-White-Red) Network is still in 
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American hands, and is thus permissive of the full-fledged program implementa- 
tion called for by the tenor of the times. 

“The mission could not escape the impression that RWR is desperately in need 
of a general overhauling. It was apparent in conversations which the mission 
had with Mr. Moffly that he, too, was fully aware of the limitations of RWR, as 
presently constituted, and that he was deeply concerned that action be taken to 
improve the situation. That the same views are held by other responsible officials 
in Vienna, is indicated in a telegram which the Legation dispatched to the Depart- 
ment on November 20, 1950. This communication suggested that in view of the 
size and potential scope of American radio activities in Austria, RWR should be 
closely linked to IBD through the assignment of IBD personnel, equipment, and. 
financial support if required beyond the present limited GARIOA allotment. 

*“( Note.—IBD has assumed what was formerly the Department of the Army’s 
responsibility for technical supervision of construction and operation of RWR 
facilities. Two teams (one on management, the other on technical matters) 
have surveyed the facilities preparatory to recommending specific improvements ). 

“Mr. Green [Stewart Green, assistant radio officer and acting director of the 
Red-White-Red network] spoke of the VOA Austrian staff in terms of the highest 
praise, saying that the language used in the programs broadcast from New York 
was excellent, that the VOA transcribed and package programs shipped to RWR 
were very good. Of the latter he said that Radio University and English by 
radio were by far the most popular.” 


TANGIER 


“The American relay base located in the International Zone of Tangier is an un- 
usually impressive installation, perhaps the finest and most modern facility of its 
kind in the world.” 


ITALY 


Mr. Free [Lloyd Free, public affairs officer, Rome] reported to the mission that 
“United States * * * originated programing which reaches the Italian over 
his domestic medium wave facilities” is extremely important. Mission recom- 
mendation: That recognition be given the imperative need for assigning a radio 
officer to Italy. (Nore.—The Department concurs, and is currently attempting 
to recruit a qualified officer.) 

(b) Excerpts from reports received from the field approved by the local 
ambassador or other principal officers. 


BUENOS AIRES 


“The USIE locally produced radio program Meridiano de America is broadcast 
five times a week, Monday through Friday, over the facilities Radio Belgrano 
and its provincial network of 15 stations in Argentina. 

“This program how receives the third highest direct listener mail pull of any 
program on the air in Argentina, the two leaders being programs offering large 
prizes. <A few listener comments are as follows: 

“*T take this opportunity to congratulate you on the excellent development 
of the Meridiano de America program which is so interesting to all of us who 
appreciate its sincere objective, and may the best of success continue to be yours.’ 

“*My sincerest congratulations on the Meridiano de America program which, 
through its interesting and pleasant commentaries, helps the people of Argentina 
to get to know in part the way of living in that great marvelous country—the 
U. 8. A.’” 


LA PAZ 


“The Embassy is happy to transmit herewith the translation of a letter 
addressed to the acting public affairs officer, Gilbert A. Crandall, from the Secre- 
tary to President Urriolagoita expressing the latter’s appreciation of the coopera- 
tion that USIE is lending to Radio Constitucion, a government-owned station. 

“‘On behalf of the President of the Republic I am pleased to express the 
personal appreciation of his Excellency for the valuable collaboration that the 
Cultural Department of the Embassy of the United States, appropriately and 
worthily directed by you, is lending to radio station Constitucion of the Govern- 
ment Palace. His Excellency, the President of the Republic, highly esteems this 
efficacious cooperation which contributes with excellent musical programs and 
news of the Voice of America to the artistic improvement of that radio station 
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and to the general culture of the Bolivian people. It is one more proof of the 
brilliant work that you are performing in Bolivia to strengthen the spiritual 
and cultural ties that unite our countries. * * * 


SAN SALVADOR 

“In order to measure the popularity of the VOUSA (the Latin American 
phrase for VOA) news and commentary program which is rebroadcast daily at 
6 p. m. Salvadoran time over YSLL, the USIE offered to each of the first 
few listeners who wrote to the Embassy a copy of Estampas de Una Democracia 
and to all others copy of the Spanish-language edition of An Outline of American 
History. 

“Certain interesting excerpts from some of the letters received follow: 

‘*We are most interested in this program since it is the best news program 
broadcast in the country.’ 

“*T as a minister of God like to listen to the best programs, choosing new 
programs which are accepted throughout the world. That’s why I listen to 
YSLL’s rebroadcast of the VOUSA news program. Miguel Angel Blanco.’ 

“Since USIE San Salvador received its operating allotment for the 1951 fiscal 
year, an endeavor is being made to rebroadcast over YSLL all special VOUSA 
programs called to the Embassy’s attention.” 


MEXICO CITY 
“* * * The local USIE radio program El Corresponsal Extranjero (the 
Foreign Correspondent), which has been on the air only 4 weeks (14 episodes to 
date), last week obtained the Hooper rating of 23. The significance of this 


rating will be seen when it is compared with that (usually around 20) of Jack 
Benny, on CBS. * * ” 


Mr. Froop. You have got over $3 million in addition to account for ? 
TRANSLATION SERVICES 


Mr. May. Yes,sir. There isan increased cost in the repair of mobile 
units amounting to $66,300; that relates to more units in the field op- 
erating for longer pee. Translation services at the missions, an 
increase of $240.2 25 

Mr. Froop. T coi ion services for what? What does that mean? 

Mr. May. Taking the wireless bulletins and other English text 
material and translating it into the languages and dialects of the area. 

Mr. Fioop. Why should that cost any more if you have local people 
on the payroll, natives paid to work there¢ Why don’t you do that 
instead of paying them twice / 

Mr. May. We have some on the staff that do a lot of it but with the 
increased program it is not practical to add the number of translators 
that it would take and the missions have estimated that it is better 
management to use contractual services for this. 

Mr. Fioop. You are sure of that? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hutren. There is always, Mr. Chairman, a volume of items 
where we do not have the kind of people on the staff we need. We 
translate, for instance, medical bulletins and other things which would 
take specialists in the particular kind of thing and there is not sufficient 
volume to have a person on the staff to do the volume of work re- 
quired. So that a good deal of your translation of specific booklets 
and other things are done by contract in these areas in addition to the 
local staff work and the translation they do. 

Mr. Froop. What else? 
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RENTAL OF HALLS 


Mr. May. Rental of halls for film showing and exhibits, an increase 
of $69,336, preparation of special exhibits by contract, $94,198. 

Mr. Frioop. Does that mean in the provinces you are not just renting 
halls in capital cities, are you? 

Mr. May. We are renting halls wherever that is the best means of 
having a film showing. Sometimes they are in the open. At other 
times, we rent a hall in the village or town for the purpose. 

Mr. Fioop. Are you getting around in Yugoslavia? Have you 
mobile units operating in Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. May. Let me check that, sir. 

Mr. Froop. If you have them you only had them in the last few 
months, if you got them at all. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we have a new unit for Yugoslavia. I am not 
sure whether it has arrived yet or not. 

Mr. Fioop. But you have a target for Yugoslavia ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Mobile? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. In the provinces? 

Mr. May. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Foon. Just one‘ 

Mr. May. One; that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You do not know what part it is going into, do you? 

Mr. May. I imagine eventually it will cover most of the country. 
As you know, sir, they are roving units and I do not know specifically 
where this one is destined for. We are operating there. 

Mr. Frioop. Finish up the balance of that item, then; you are still 
short. What is the balance, then ? 

Mr. May. The balance is made up of five items, sir, if I can give 
them to you individually. 

Mr. Fioop. What are they? 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESSING SERVICES 


Mr. May. Increase in the cost of photographic laboratory process- 
ing services under contract. That is $22,172. 

Mr. Fioop. Where is the increase? 

Mr. May. It represents operations of the expanded program for 
a full year in 1952 whereas this year we were delayed in getting 
started, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you contract your photo-developing process en- 
tirely ? 

Mr. May. It varies country by country. This is summarized re- 
sults of estimates from 209 posts, sir; I cannot give you the details of 
2ach one. 

Mr. Froop. What are the other four remaining? 


LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF PRINTED MATERIALS 


Mr. May. Contractual distribution of printed materials remains 
S89.606. 
Mr. Froop. What does that mean? 
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Mr. May. That means in certain locations the missions contract 
for an agency to handle distribution of some of their printed ma- 
terials. It varies country by country. 

Mr. Froop. You mean that is the ammunition we are sending 
over? . 

Mr. May. That is correct. That is the informational material, get- 
ting them into the hands of the targets. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all native distribution ? 

Mr. May. That is correct, through contracts. 

Mr. Frioop. Do you find they can be trusted and relied on for that 
purpose? Is that your experience / 

Mr. May. Well, sir, the degree to which they live up to the con- 
tract is monitored by the mission. 

Mr. Fioop. Chief of mission is in the picture / 

Mr. May. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. What is the remainder there ? 


INCREASE IN ADVERTISING 


Mr. May. Increase in cost of local advertising of films, concerts, 
and exhibits. That is in the insertion in the local papers, notice of an 
upcoming event where we want to attract attention to it. 

Mr. Fioop. World wide? 

Mr. May. This is the summarized result of all—— 

Mr. Froop. How much / 

Mr. May. $21,242. The most significant items are those yet to come, 
$900,000 for the local advertising. This is the item we discussed with 
you last year. Due to the cut in the budget, it has been eliminated 
from the current year so this $900,000 shows up as an increase in 1952. 
We are asking to proceed with that program on the basis of some ex- 
perimental work and developmental work that is going on this year. 

Mr. FLoop. What program ¢ 

Mr. May. The advertising, institutional type of advertising that we 
mentioned in the hearings last year 

Mr. Froop. What is it? 

Mr. May. Mr. Dunning is here and he can supply that for you if 
you would like the picture. 

Mr. Fioop. How is it any different than what you just told me? 

Mr. Dunnine. Well 

Mr. May. The one I just told you about, sir, is the insertion of 
notices in the paper to call attention to an upcoming concert or film 

showing or exhibition at the libraries, or something of that nature. 
Mr. Dunning, I think, can distinguish by telling you what the other is. 

Mr. Fioop. That could not be absorbed into this other advertising 
program ¢ 

Mr. May. The first item I mentioned was an increase of $21,242; 
this is a major activity of some $900,000. 

Mr. Froop. That is a lot of money. Why should you have a tail on 
the kite here of a separate advertising program for display pur poses ¢ 

Mr. May. We wanted to distinguish clearly here the difference in 
the nature of these two items. 

Mr. Froop. Maybe I had better hear what the nature is first. 

Mr. Dunninc. I would make it this way, that the local advertising, 
films and concerts is, of course, promotion of other activities. It is 
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to bring them to the attention of the crowds. The institutional adver- 
tising program is a form of propaganda in itself. It is putting our 
message in display space in newspapers and publications throughout 
the more important countries of the world. 

Mr. Fioop. I cannot see the difference. There are certainly going 
to be some areas where you are going to do both jobs at the same time 
for the same general purpose. The only thing you are trying to do 
here as a budget man is to confuse me more by setting up two items. 
If you are going to get $900,000 for an item A, even though it is ex- 
actly what you say, why in the world as part of it could you not absor!) 
a sufficient amount of it with the same staff of experts on display—it 
is all advertising to call the same newspaper and say, look, project 1 is 
so-and-so and this project is for tomorrow night—same budget. 

Mr. May. I would like to make another try at making that clear, 
Mr. Flood. I would distinguish it this way, that the local advertising 
of upcoming events is straight promotion to attract crowds. The 
advertising that Mr. Dunning is talking about carries the message. 
That is the message that we want to get across. 

Mr. Froop. I am for both things 100 percent, but I do not have to 
have two projects for one thing to mix me up worse than Tam. What 
is the difference? 

Mr. May. One item comes from the missions. It is caleulated by— 
it is the result of these 209 posts that have sent in their estimates and 
have been summarized. The other item was originated here in Wash- 
ington. In other words, we could add them together. 

Mr. FLoop. Don’t say, “Yes,” because I think it is a good idea. I get 
a lot of bad ideas; but I just cannot see where this one is good. I can 
be just as wrong as you can, Just because I picked this up does not 
mean anything. Let us have some sense to it. 

Mr. Hutten. May I answer that question? We have found from 
our experience over the past years that each of the 200 posts spend 
about $285 for advertising in the local press to call their attention 
to local activities of the mission. We have put that in as an item on 
the average of $285 a post as a local spending item. 

This other one is a major propaganda program, originating here. 
They could, obviously, be added together here but I do not think it 
would be doing good in explaining the program or showing how we 
arrived at figures if we tied them together. They are different in term: 
of purpose and in terms of the way they are handled. 

Mr. Fioov. Tam not making the suggestion for the purpose of saving 
administrative headaches. Could we absorb the money from program 
A into program B and save the money ? 

Mr. Hutren. Not if we do what we have projected in both programs. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good answer. I guess that is that one item. 
There is one more, is that right ? 


RESEARCH AND EVALUATION STUDIES 


Mr. May. There is the item of research and evaluation studies, 
$2,219,500, 

Mr. Froop. All right: go ahead, 

Mr. Huuren. I think I had better take over, Mr. Flood, if I may. 
We have been attempting to develop, and I have coming in to my ow! 
staff the research director for American Broadcasting Co., trying to 
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develop basic evaluation of the various parts of this program and basic 
research which will help us to do a better job. 

Mr. FLoop. On pages 681 and 682 of the justification you have this 
item broken down under research and evaluation studies; is that right / 

Mr. Huuren. That is nght. 

Mr. Fioop. Without objection, we will put in the record that deserip- 
tive sentence or two dealing with that project because of its size. 
You tell us ina paragraph or so what it is. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


























It is proposed to initiate a series of studies in 22 countries to determine the 
extent of the effectiveness, and to improve the quality, of various components 
of the program. These studies are to include: (1) Studies of key target audi- 
ences’ attitudes on subjects of major concern, $630,000; (2) studies to determine 
the best media to use for psychological warfare themes to target audiences, $242,- 
000; (35) content analysis of media output to insure conformity to policy guidance, 
$42,500; (4) basic research on the influence of country population groups to 
assure that the target groups are the right ones to reach, $135,000; (5) studies 
of ultimate program impact on selected audiences utilizing “before and after” 
poll tecliniques, $1,000,000; and (6) studies to determine the extent and degree 
of knowledge of English among the principal target audiences in 18 countries. 
$170,000. 

Mr. Huvren. Well, the first of the major items is going to cost 
$630,000 according to the present estimate. It is a study ‘of ke -y-target 
audiences and attitudes toward America and toward American foreign 
policy, attitudes toward Americans themselves and attitudes toward 
crucial events or policies in which the United States is involved. 
That will be spread across 22 countries. Now, I have here, if you would 
like to have it, the breakdown between countries. The second one is 
to determine which media are most effective in the various countries 
and are most effective with various groups in those countries. 

Mr. FLoop. Have you ever done this before 

Mr. Huutren. We have undertaken certain minor target experi- 
ments on it, but not in the volume that we propose in the present 
budget. 

Mr. Fioop,. Why is it so important that you propose at this time, 
in this budget, this amount? Are you trying to find out what the 
problem is, or are you trying to find just a lot of information or 
reasons to justify the whole program’ Whiy this all of a sudden in 
that amount ? 

Mr. Huuren. By no means. Taking the first item there if we know 
what bothers them about America or Americans, or our attitude, then 
what. we say to that country, what we prepare for that country 

can have a much greater impact. We have a large measure of material 

about that. We have the advice of the missions. But those things 
do not necessarily give us the scientific appraisal of this problem we 
feel we can get if we use modern testing techniques in this area. We 
feel strongly if you are going to have a program of this kind, you 
should have the basic kind of research that is quite common in these 
fields in the United States. 

Mr. Frioop. All right now, let us see. You have this language and I 
am reading from your justification: “Studies to determine the best 
media to use for psychological warfare themes to target audiences, 
$242,000." Why would there be any different media than we know now 
should be used as a result of a highly professionalized operation in 
this country? What are you looking for media for? Don’t you know 
the media? I do. 
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Mr. Hvuren. You do in this country, Mr. Flood, but we do not in 
all countries overseas. You have quite different groups some of whom 
you can reach by radio, some by motion pictures, some of whom you 
can reach by pamphlets; many of whom you can reach by some other 
devices. You might have to establish in certain villages a centralized 
village radio. 

Mr. Froop. Let me ask you this. I agree with you. I think you 
have a good idea. But why can you not do some sampling on these 
experiments, one or two places in the four continents, and then come 
back to us said say it is a good idea. Now we want to do it. 

Mr. Barrerr. We have done that on samples, sir, this last year. 
It is a good idea; we want to do it. This is really applying to this 
program the technique that has been employed in this country by 
the best advertising houses and public-relations houses. It is market 
research. It is research on susceptibilities of the target audiences, 
the media that are the best fitted to reaching the target audience 
which does vary greatly from country to country. 

Mr. Fioop, American or natives or combinations of both do the 
mechanical work, the procedure ? 

Mr. Barrerr. The natives under supervision of the Americans in 
most cases. 

Mr. Fioop. I would think so. 

Mr. Barrertr. We have the vice president of Young and Rubicam, 
and Mr. Cantrell, an eminent opinion specialist. 

Mr. Fioop. Whose idea is it; yours? 

Mr. Barrerr. This is an idea that has grown out of discussion, 
out of experiments over the last 2 years and our discussions with 
our advisory commissions and with the embassy staffs. 

Mr. Fioop. That is all you have, then, on that ? 

Mr. May. That completes the explanation of increase of $4,517,769. 


SUPPLIES AND MATERIALS 


Mr. Froop. The next item is “Supplies and materials,” for which 
you are requesting $2,511,108, an increase of $1,545,771 over the 
current year. 

Mr. May. The items make that up are one, an increase in local 
subscriptions to newspaper periodicals, and so forth. 

Mr. Fioop. Why? 

Mr. May. Due to expansion of program and increased coverage by 
our activities. There wfll be a need for more local materials in these 
missions, the ones that are operating. 

Mr. Fioop. Who decided that ? 

Mr. May. This is the estimate of the 209 missions. I do not know 
that they are all represented, but it is the summarized result. 

Mr. Froop. Have the missions been consulted about the increase 
in their areas? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have they discussed this? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. And they will approve the action taken ? 


Mr. May. They will; these are the estimates from the missions, sir, 
which have been reviewed in the Department. 
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Mr. Fioop. Who will determine the nations and the kind and type 
of periodicals or newspapers in the mission jurisdiction 

Mr. May. Local determination. 

Mr. Fioop. The missions will ? 

Mr. May. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. What else ¢ 

Mr. May. Purchase of films, $31,147; purchase of shipping supplies, 
$18,208; local purchase of photographie supplies, $73,512; the local 
purchase of press supplies, $407,894. 

Mr. Fioop. What does that mean ? 

Mr. May. That includes the purchase locally of items needed in the 
press program, which is one of the big producing programs that is 
being carried out in the field, sir. These are the requirements of the 
missions which they have projected for 1952. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that going to be contracted or do you expect to have 
increased personnel, or what ¢ 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; in the total field program we are adding 264 
new Americans and 1,400—1,402 locals. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have an average cost per post for the current 
fiscal year? 

Mr. May. No, sir; I do not. The average cost per post behind the 
request for next vear—— 

Mr. Fioop. You have it here for next year? Why do you not have 
it here for this year? 

That is why I asked that. I know that. But we are looking for 
contrasts when you raise the amount of dollars. 

Mr. Hutren. We can figure it out for posts on an average basis, 
same average. 

Mr. Fioop. I think it would be important to have. It will not help 
us this year, but I would like to know next year to contrast with this 
year and last year. It will not help us now; it is too late. But I 
think you should get the current average cost per post inserted at this 
point in the record as a table, contrasted with the one you have on 
page 682, average item per post, so that next year we will know what 
you are doing. 

Mr. May. All right, sir. 

I would like to add one thing, if IT may, on that. A larger number 
of posts are being expanded in 1952. In other words, in 1951 we 
limited expansion to 20 countries, so that by increasing the number 
of posts that are being expanded it will show quite an increase on the 
average. 

Mr. Fioop. Continue. 

Mr. May. Exhibits and art supplies, an increase of $51,688. Those 
are the items of supplies necessary to the mounting of exhibits, the 
production of exhibits, using local talent, and so forth. 


REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. FrLoop. On page 682 you have an item for increase in repre- 
sentation. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; that is based on the same figure that we used in 
the Campaign of Truth supplemental which is $300 per American 
man-year of service. 


81707—51——_ 66 
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Mr. Preston. There is one other item in this business of equipment, 


on page 685. 


Mr. Rooney. Have any questions been asked with regard to the re- 
quested increase of $142,522 for representation ? 

Mr. Fioop. No. 

‘Mr. Rooney. A total request of $320,100. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the first and only question I asked. 

Mr. Preston. Do you want to develop that? 

Mr. Roonry. Yes; but you develop it, 08 


Mr. Presron. In the present fiscal vear, did you allow each of your 


people in the program overseas $300 for representation | 

Mr. May. It is not on an arbitrary basis. We are working against 
that average per American man-year, sir. In other words, we do not 
arbitrarily say that every American at every post will have at his dis- 
posal $300. That is an experience factor that we have used in the 
Campaign of Truth supplemental for 1952. The representation, sir, 
is made in allotments handled this way: It is made to the Chief of 
Missions for the use of USIE personnel. In other words, it is under 
the control of the Chief of the Mission as to how it will actually be 
used by individuals. The top oflicers will naturally use a greater por- 
tion of it because of their responsibility for maintaining ¢ ontacts with 
the local press, with other local groups, reciprocating for courtesies 
extended by others. This is really a part of their stock in trade to 
maintain a degree of relationships with these people that are helping 
us so much locally. 

Mr. Pr ESTON. Entertainment fund. That is what it is, generally 
speaking, is it. not ? : 

Mr. May. The same item that appears in the regular Foreign Service 
for the same purposes. 

Mr. Preston. Then, going into the missions, you have two types of 
representation money. You have under this program representation 
money and under the Foreign Service you have representation funds 
going into the mission. 

Mr. May. For different groups of personnel; yes, sir, that is right. 


DIFFERENCE IN ART EQUIPMENT AND ART SUPPLIES 


Mr. Preston. Now, under supplies and materials, I notice that you 
cover again this general category of art supplies, part of art equip- 
ment, page 683. You people in writing up your budget justifications 
frequently cover the same general type of thing by calling it supplies 
in one instance and equipment in another. What is the difference here 
in art equipment and art supplies? 

Mr. May. Sir, we are following the general Government definition 
as to what we include in each object class. Under 08 items are ex- 
pendable items such as gummed tape, special paper, art paper, coloring 
materials and the like. Under item for 09 are the more or less non- 
expendable items such as drawing tables and other materials that are 
used to create art exhibits. 

Mr. Preston. What else comes under this item 3, purchase of 
art equipment, besides tables ? 

Mr. May. I would have to go back to the individual request. 

Mr. Wi eer. T-squares, drawing instruments, items not strictly 
expendable. 
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PURCHASE OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Preston. $250,756 of item 5, purchases of program equipment 
in the United States for field parts—45 jeeps. How are you going to 
use those jeeps ? 

Mr. May. Those jeeps will be used, sir, in transporting equipment 
from one place to another; they will be used in delivering materials 
such as pamphlets, leaflets, and other materials to aid in distribution. 
As another, as I said a while ago, only part of this distribution is 
made through the mails. Quantities of this material are handled and 
turned over to local groups who then arrange the distribution through 
their own channels and these vehicles would provide not only trans- 
portation but for the personnel and the hauling of supplies and dis- 
tribution of program materials. I can tell you where we plan to use 
them. 

Mr. Preston. That is for jeeps and automobiles. Then you ask for 
9 carry-alls, 21 trucks. That is 30. That is a total of 75 vehicles that 
you are asking for in this appropriation. 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Preston. How many do you have already / 

Mr. May. I do not have here, sir, the number we have already. I 
have a breakdown of how we plan to use this equipment by country. 

Mr. Preston. You do not have any idea how many you have 
already ¢ 

Mr. May. Two hundred and ten, sir, passenger-carrying vehicles. 

Mr. Preston. Overseas / 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. What about trucks, jeeps, carry-alls / 

Mr. Winner. I think all of the other cars are covered under the ad- 
ministrative-support item, Mr. Preston. They would be in the normal 
operation at the missions. A number of these jeeps, as I understand 
it, are to be used at posts also where we do not have diplomatic mis- 
sions, which accounts for the use of a portion of the additional jeeps 
requested. 

Mr. May. I might state, sir, that this is not a figure that we cal- 
culated here, but it represents the request of missions for additional 
equipment that they feel is necessary to carry out this program. 





TYPEWRITERS AND DUPLICATING EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Preston. You ask for 121 typewriters. Are these replacement 
or new / 

Mr. May. I believe, sir, these are new. 

Mr. Preston. $150. That is $25 higher than the normal Govern- 
ment price, is it not, or $30? 

Mr. May. That may be correct. I do not know that. 

Mr. Presron. Give us some reason for it now. This thing has got 
everything in it but the kitchen sink so far. I would like to know 
something about the typewriter situation, Mr. May. 

Mr. May. These estimates were to be prepared. I cannot state what 
every item was, but they are supposed to be based on the 1950 price 
levels. If that is higher than the prevailing rate, $30 higher, it is 
an error, 
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Mr. Barrerr. I think you will find that a good portion or a good 
number of these are foreign-language keyboards which probably re- 
quires the additional charge. 

Mr. Presron. I would like for you to insert in the record what the 
story is on the typewriters—at this point. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Cost of typewriters for use in USIE missions, fiscal year 1952 


Average purchase price used in estimate (see p. 683 of justifications)... $150 

Average purchase price of standard English-language typewriters (pur- 
chased for shipment abroad) that is listed in the Government contract 
schedules : 

Carriage size: 


i a as a ape Ae ae tae atic Se 4 106 
|. ee : Z es nade Os ee eee 115 
18-inch____-__ ‘Sea ea ER Oe meee . ae = 147 


The figure of $150 was derived from past experience in the procurement of 
machines, of various characteristics and sizes, for overseas USIE program re- 
quirements, and is higher than average prices for American machines, because 
of the need for typewriters containing foreign-language type. Standard-size 
machines having type suitable for the Romance languages (French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, etc) are roughly comparable in price to similar machines as listed 
above. For example, an 11-inch machine in those languages costs, on an average, 
$109. However, the over-all average is increased due to the higher cost of ma- 
chines capable of reproducing the characters of Middle Eastern, Asian, and East 
Indian languages, such as Persian, Burmese, Telugu, Vietnamese, and others, 
the average cost of which is approximately $200. In addition, the estimate pro- 
vides for purchase of typewriters, having special features and attachments nec- 
essary to press and library operations, the cost of which has been found to 
average $250 per unit. 

Mr. Preston. What are these? I see you ask for 96 additional 
duplicating machines. What about the repair parts? What are the 
repair parts for ¢ 

Mr. May. Those are repair parts for the duplicating equipment al- 
ready in the field plus any repair parts that may be needed on these 
new 96 during the course of the year. That is an experience figure 
from the missions on what it takes to maintain their duplicating equip- 
ment in operating condition, 

Mr. Presron. ‘That is a pretty high figure. 


TRANSLATION SERVICE 


On page 680, you asked for $382,073 for translation service. Mr. 
Flood might have asked you about that when I was in the telephone 
booth and did not hear you. Have you thought of anything else you 
should say about it? 

Mr. May. No, sir. 

Mr. Preston. You are not putting out in this program technical 
documents and bulletins, are you? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Preston. Of a highly technical nature ? 

Mr. May. I think the series Mr. Dunning can tell you about is 
technical news letters including dental subjects, subjects on surgery; 
items prepared by the American Medical Association for our use. 

Mr. Dunninc. That is correct, sir. The AMA prepares two monthly 
news letters for us, one on general medicine and one on surgery. 
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Mr. Presron. Put in layman’s language or doctor’s language ? 

Mr. Dunntnc. More or less doctor’s language, because they are 
designed for hospitals, doctors, medical journals. They are : eens 
to a medical audience. T hey are prepared complete by the medica 
association. We do not attempt to edit them on this side of the w — 
On the other side, they are turned over generally to medical men who 
know the English as well as the local language. It is done on a con- 
tract basis. I know of one in Turkey who had a regular contract. I 
think he was per $10 a month to do one of these news letters specifi- 
cally. You could not have afforded to hire a man; you could not have 
found a man in the first place to handle the medical and then the 
other news letters that we have such as chemistry, dentistry, engineer- 
ing, and two or three others that we are working on now with the 
national associations. They are highly valuable for those technical 
audiences but they can only be translated i in effect by another doctor, 
or a chemist as the case may be. They are technical material. They 
are sent the same type of material you find in the back of the AMA 
journals themselves, transcripts of excerpts from reports by doctors 
on experiments. They are very difficult to read for the layman, as a 
matter of fact, not only to translate it. 

Mr. Wiper. I read one in Madrid where they issued a publication 
on the use of penicillin. I know they had a local doctor translate it 
for publication right there at the post. 

Mr. Preston. You do not miss any phase of the professional, social, 
economic structure of a country, I gather from these hearings, do you! 

Mr. Barrerr. We try not to miss any that would be an important 
propaganda vehicle, sir. 

Mr. Preston. This borders on being an exploitation of the point 4 
program, this stuff you are talking about now, this technical 
information. 

Mr. Barrerr. The Ambassadors—and I could insert in the record 
any number of testimonials if you want them—feel this—that these 
technical news letters are one of the greatest things for winning 
friends among the influential leadership groups. 

Mr. Hutren. The point 4 things tend to be things devised for par- 
ticular projects rather than for a general continuing review of the 
developments in certain fields of knowledge or science. 

Mr. Preston. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


INCREASE IN HARDSHIP-POST DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Marsuani, On page 667 there is a small item, “Hardship-post 
differentials.” Last year I notice you had $43,614. This coming vear 
I notice you are asking for $298,642. That is $255,028 more than 
you had. What is the reason for that ? 

Mr. May. Our hardship-post differentials are computed on the same 
basis as for the Foreign Service. This would reflect primarily addi- 
tional man-years of Ameriean personnel at posts where this h: irds ship 
allowance is payable. That is established by the Foreign Service 
regulations and actually they calculate this estimate for us on the same 
basis that it is calculated for the rest of the service. 

Mr. Marsnaty. In other words, you have taken the post where they 
have determined it to be a hardship post. You have estimated the 
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number of people you are going to need at that post and multiply 
that by the increase for hardship to get this item. 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. MarsHaty. That would indicate that you were intending to put 
a lot more people out to these posts than you have had heretofore 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. Some of those posts are in such places as the 
Philippines, Yugoslavia, India, Ceylon, Iran, and other places where 
we are stepping up this program. 

Mr. Roonry. Let me interpolate a question at this point. How 
could this be based on man-years when in 1951 you have 648.8 man- 
years with $43,614 for hardship-post differential, and, in 1952, 1,067 
man-years with a requested appropriation of $298,642? 

Mr. Hutren. I can answer that, Mr. Chairman. Most of the areas 
that we were sending people to toward the end of this year and many 
of the areas next vear fall in south Asia and southeast Asia areas 
where you will find a preponderance of hardship posts. It is not a 
matter—all of these people do not get hardship-post differentials. If 
you send more people to the general areas I have been talking about, 
more of the people would be getting the differential. 

Mr. Rooney. That would account for the alleged necessity of this 
item being seven times as much ? 

Mr. Hvuvren. That plus the fact that people now getting them in 
many cases will be out there only for a few months. So it will be 
both an extension on a full-year basis for a part-year figure of last 
year, and the new posts. We could give you the exact number of 
people and the exact number of posts which it is calculated on, if you 
would like, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. When you discuss the figure 648.8, that is net after 
deducting lapses, is it not ¢ 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. May. Mr. Chairman, may I add one word of explanation? In 
stating, sir, that it related to man-years, I am sorry if I implied 
that it related to total man-years in this budget because many of the 
posts have no hardship differential at all. But the man-year figure 
at those posts where the percentages are from 10 to 25 percent addi- 
tional for hardships is applicable and does account for the increase, 
sir. I think we are having difficulty in looking—— 

Mr. Rooney. You had better put something in the record at this 
point which indicates which posts and exactly how you arrive at 
this figure. 

(The requested information follows :) 


EXPLANATION OF CALCULATION OF HaArRpSHIP-Post DIFFERENTIAL 


Salary differentials for Americans serving in hardship posts are provided 
in section 448 of the Foreign Service Act of 1946. It is paid to those employees 
in the staff category only. The estimate was calculated on an individual job 
basis, and the percentages used were those in effect at the time of the budget 
preparation, in accordance with the attached list. The necessity for giving 
priority in the USIE program to south Asia and southeast Asia areas, has 
meant the assigning of a relatively large number of personnel to the 20- and 
25-percent hardship posts which exist in this area of extremely difficult living 
conditions. 
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| 1951 positions 
| earried into 1952 


Percentage of differential | 


Num.- | 


| ber 


25 avtcwed ‘ ite 189.0 
a eee ‘ 13.8 


185. 2 


Lapse __. ee «<<0 vee ee Os 1g 
Total SLE i iad joa 3.1 


10 26.0 


ipse eh ein ting Rs 16 
Total 


Total differential 


A.S. R. 


$877, 990 
117, 560 


860, 430 


144, 900 
1 2,898 


142, 002 


191, 150 
1 3, 823 


297 


oes 


187, 


113, 220 
1 2) 264 


110, 956 


New positions 


in 1952 
Num- > 
her A. 8S. I 
92.0 | $374, ‘S80 


236.9 | 2 149,832 
55.1 224, 748 
13.0 62, 430 
25.2 2 24, 972 

7.8 37, 458 
12.0 45, 480 
24.8 218,192 

7.2 27, 288 
10.0 39, 300 
24.0 215,720 | 

6.0 23, 580 | 


1952 total 





Num- . Se 
ber 
281.0 | $1, 252,570 
40.7 167, 392 
240.3 1, 085, 178 
17.0 207, 330 
5.9 27, 87{ 
41.1 179, 460 
56. 0 236, 630 
§.7 22,015 
50. 3 14,615 
36.0 
4.6 
31.4 134, 536 


Estimated savings to cover transfers from differential to nondifferential posts, for separations 
iwaiting replacements at hardship posts, and for the new employees in 1951 not expected to 


arrive at their posts until after the beginning of fiscal 1952 


Total _- 





12 percent. 
2 40 percent. 


| Amount 


of dif- 
ferential 


$271, 295 


R92 


32, 192 





USIE Mission Starrs, FOREIGN SERVICE DIFFERENTIAL Posts, 1952 
CONGRESSIONAL ESTIMATE 


25 percent 


Acera, Gold Coast 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 
Aden, Aden 

Baghdad, Iraq 

Bangkok, Thailand 
Basra, Iraq 

Cagayan, Philippines 
Caleutta, India 

Cebu, Philippines 
Chiangmai, Thailand 
Dacca, Pakistan 

Dakar, French West Africa 
Dalat, Indochina 
Dar-es-Salaam, Tanganyika 
lDjakarta, Indonesia 
Davao, Philippines 
Hanoi, Indochina 

Hue, Indochina 

Jidda, Saudi-Arabia 
Kabul, Afghanistan 
Karachi, Pakistan 
Kuala, Lumpur, Malaya 
Lagos, Nigeria 

Lahore, Pakistan 
LaPaz, Bolivia 

Legaspi, Philippines 
Luanda, Angola 
Madras, India 

Managua, Nicaragua 
Martinique, French West Indies 
Medan, Indonesia 
Meshed, Iran 





Monrovia, Liberia 
New Delhi, India 


Porto Alegre, Br 
Rangoon, Burma 


azil 


Saigon, Indochina 


Sao Paulo, Brazi 
Seoul, Korea 


Surabaya, Indonesia 


Tabriz, Iran 


Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa) 
Zagreb, Yugoslavia 
Zamboanga, Philippines 


20 percent 


Asuncion, 


*araguay 


Belgrade, Yugoslavia 


Bombay, India 


Guayaquil, Ecuador 
lloilo, Philippines 
Manila, Philippines 


Moscow, U. 8. 8. 
Quito, Ecuador 


R. 


15 percent 


Budapest, Hung: 
Colombo, Ceylon 


iry 


Haiti, Port-au-Prince 


Hong Kong 
Isfahan, Iran 


Jerusalem, Palestine 


Maracaibo, Vene 


zuela 
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Tacloban, Philippines Patras, Greece 
Tehran, Iran Port Said, Egypt 
Tel Aviv, Israel Recife, Brazil 


Reykjavik, Iceland 
Singapore, Malaya 
Bogota, Colombia Tegucigalpa, Honduras 
Cairo, Egypt Tripoli, Libya 


10 percent 


INCREASE IN SUBSIDIES 


Mr. Marsuauy. On the next page, item subsidies, there is a figure 
of $10,353 in 1951. In 1952 that is increased so that the figure is 
$18,071 or an increase of $7,718. Now, what is the meaning for the 
increase there ? 

Mr. May. Sir, it is the custom in many of these countries to pay 
gratuities to local employees for certain holidays and our missions 
observe those local customs of granting gratuities in accordance with 
local custom in the country. The increase simply represents the mis- 
sions’ estimate of how much more those gratuities will amount to in 
1952 than they did during this year at which they were below their 
peak operation. 

Mr. Marsuauu. I take it there would not be any more holidays but 
there would be more people. 

Mr. May. More employees; yes, sir. 

Mr. Marswaty. You are stepping up the number of employees con- 
siderably then in these foreign posts. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; we are stepping up the number of local em- 
ployees who may receive these gratuities by an additional 1,402 per- 
sons. Actually, the man-year figure will increase even above that 
because some of the ones we are hiring this year will be on for all of 
the holidays next year. 

Mr. Marsuarn. In the case of some of these places that you pay 
these subsidies, do these foreign powers pay that same type of thing 
to American employees whom they hire? 

Mr. May. I do not know the answer to that, sir. We observe the 
prevailing custom with regard to payment of nationals of the country. 
I do not know whether American personnel employed there would 
get that or not. 

Mr. Marsuati. Now, presumably a number of these employees are 
in countries where we have a cooperative effort, do we not, as part of 
or as far as defense is concerned ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir; the North Atlantic Treaty countries are all 
represented in our program. 

Mr. Marsnauu, It is a custom that seems a little peculiar to me as 
a new member of this committee that actually we are doing something 
to cooperate with the people themselves and yet we turn around and 
pay the subsidy to them over and above what we might otherwise do 
simply because we may be unfortunate enough to be in that country; 
is that about what it amounts to? 

Mr. May. I believe that is the effect of it, sir. 


COMPARISON OF USIE AND FOREIGN SERVICE OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 
Mr. Sreran. How much are you asking for 1952 for overseas mission 


activities ? 
Mr. May. A total of $27,329,737. 
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Mr. Sreran. Which is an increase of $14,767,616 over last. 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. In 1950, this activity had $9,214,435; is that correct ¢ 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You propose to have, if this money is allowed to you, 
9.289 employees overseas including Americans and nationals? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. You would be getting pretty close to the entire number 
of the regular Foreign Service, the number it has overseas, which is 
a little over 9,000. Is it the intention to have as many employees in 
this USIE foreign mission set-up as they have in the regular foreign 
mission ¢ 

Mr. May. I do not believe that that in itself is the objective. 

Mr. Streran. It is going up to that. 

Mr. May. Approaching that. 

Mr. Wizner. Exactly the same in total number of positions as be- 
tween the regular activities in the department and the USIE people 
in 1952 provided both 1952 estimates were allowed. 

Mr. Sreran. So USIE personnel overseas would equal the regular 
foreign service / 

Mr. Witeer. Exactly. 

Mr. Sreran. A very ambitious program. I do not know whether 
the country can afford it. I doubt it. 


EVALUATION PROGRAM SERVICE 


Now this evaluation business on page 681. It is proposed to initiate 
a series of studies in 22 countries to determine the extent of the effec- 
tiveness and to improve the quality of various components of the 
program. And it goes into details. You are requesting $2,219,500 for 
that service, is that correct / 

Mr. Hutren. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. When the radio people were here, they had requested 
$1,312,100 for evaluation of program service and I went into the record 
in considerable detail as to what they were going to do, which indicates 
not only overlapping but almost the same program as you are en- 
deavoring to carry on here. Why should we have two evaluation 
services in the information service 4 

Mr. Huuren. Mr. Stefan, you will find that the comparable item in 
radio for surveys to be made by outside groups under contract is 
$175,000 specifically designed for radio. 

Mr. Sreran. $1,312,100 is what they are asking for that evaluation 
service. 

Mr. Huuren. For an evaluation unit which includes, as you will 
remember, promotion, booklet, and other things. The item in there 
for surveys is $175,000, sir. I can find it for you. 

Mr. Steran. Total amounts for the evaluation program. Why 
should we not have one evaluation program? Why should we have 
two! Here we are questioning the duplication between your organ- 
ization and ECA and now we find two evaluation services in your 
organization. And another thing, why over $3 million in one and 
this other one $2,219,500? 

Mr. Huvren. The figures are not comparable, sir. The surveys 
proposed under radio are $175,000. 
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Mr. Sreran. In addition to that, Mr. Hulten, there are items similar 
to what you are asking this evaluation for. 

Mr. Huuren. There are other evaluation activities being done by 
our people; this is our other evaluation activity in various of these 
programs. We have two items in here for surveys, for one radio 
particularly and one that will cover the entire range of activities 
in the countries. 

Mr. Streran. Are both research and evaluation studies? Both of 
them are? This other one is a program of evaluation and service 
responsibility to survey and analyze the effectiveness of the broad- 
casts to foreign countries, production and dissemination overseas 
through USIE Mission by direct mail, publicity for promotion mate- 
rial; and here is the same thing. Initiate study in 22 countries to 
determine the effectiveness of the program. It just seems to be the 
same thing, Mr. Hulten. 

Why can’t one service do it? I put in the record the detailed infor- 
mation as to what they are doing in this radio evaluation program 
which duplicates this entirely and goes far beyond it. 

Mr. Huuren. It goes very far beyond it. 

Mr. Sreran. And yet it costs less according to the request, $1,312,000 
compared with $2,219,000. 

Mr. Hutren. I thought the item we were discussing went far be- 
vond it. Not the evaluation service, the so-called program evaluation 
service which you will find on page 496. 

Mr. Sreran. That is right. That is what Iam talking about. Were 
you thinking about another item ? 

Mr. Hutren. It covers listeners, handling of direct mail, the 
handling of publicity, and certain internal evaluations as well as cer- 
tain surveys. The item which is directly comparable is on page 49 
under “Program evaluation service,” the second paragraph from the 
top. Inthe 07 item saying funds for listener survey to be conducted by 
private contractors in selected areas, $175,000. Those are the two. 

Mr. Steran. That is number 4? 

Mr. Hvutren. That is correct. 

Mr. Sreran. That is part of the entire program. Isn’t that part 
of the over-all program ? 

Mr. Hewren. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Barretr. Would you like us, Mr. Stefan, to supply for the 
record a break-down of all of the evaluation studies that are proposed 
and the distinction between them ? 

Mr. Sreran. I do not like to see them scattered all over the lot. 

Mr. Barrerr. Would you like to have us put them together and 
show them on one sheet of paper? 

Mr. Sreran. I do not know why you can’t do it in one section in- 
stead of having it scattered. 


Mr. Barrerr. Simply because certain of them have to be done under 


the missions’ jurisdiction and accordingly are put there in the budget. 
REPRESENTATION ALLOWANCES 


Mr. Sreran. Something was said about the representation item. It 
jumped from $102,000 in 1950 to a requested $320,100 for 1952, an in- 
crease of $142.522 over 1951. The request is more than three times 
what the whole item was in 1950; the requested increase from 1951 is 
more than the whole item of 1950. We know what it is for, for enter- 
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tainment, but that is in addition, isn’t it, Mr. Secretary, to the allow- 
ances for overtime paid? In addition to night-pay differential? It is 
in addition to hardship post differential? In addition to living quar- 
ters allowances? In addition to post allowances? In addition to an 
item of $1,312,808 for quarters allowances. Then there are temporary 
allowances in addition. Transfer allowances, separation allowances, 
living and quarters allowances. 

Now, how does that relate to the items of entertainment, here? Is 
it in addition to that? 

Mr. May. It represents 

Mr. Steran. I am asking is representation in addition to that ? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Streran. There was some reference made to it. 

Mr. Wizeer. Mr. Stefan, that follows the regular Foreign Service 
formula. 

Mr. Sreran. I know what that is. Whatever the Foreign Service 
gets, you get in this item, isn’t that true? 

Mr. Winner. That is correct, sir. 





LUNCHEON ENTERTAINMENT 


Mr. Sreran. But there was an item in here. Mr. Wilber, on enter- 
tainment in the United States, page 682, I believe. Thirty-two thou- 
sand dollars for entertainment of these students over here and about 
$25,000 for luncheons, at $8.93 per luncheon. Was that in addition to 
this? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. That was. 

Mr. Sreran. That is not included in this request ? 

Mr. Witeer. No, sir. 

Mr. Streran. Do you know what the total amount of luncheon 
entertainment is? 

Mr. Wirzer. At the present time? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


INCREASED COST OF STATE DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Cievencer. I have no desire to go over the hurdles with all of 
these items. They have been pretty w ell covered. I just want to try 
to, if I ean, start some thinking. This item of $27,329,000 for this 
item is almost twice the cost of the State Department in 1939. I want 
to take you fellows to the other end of this budget, back into the fields 
where it really comes from. 

Without supplementals, the sum of $20,000,000,000, six defense sup- 
plementals, this is almost exactly $500 for every person in the United 
States, every single person for this year. It means that a baby born 
this year has a ‘debt, a mortgage debt, resting on his ruddy little 
pate of about $1,750. 

Yesterday I used the word “fantastic,” and I still marvel even more 
at the justific ation of these increases, and I just wonder sometimes if 
you give any consideration at all to the John Q. Public who has to raise 
the money to pay for this. A moment ago—I am addressing you now 
on the planning level and not you poor “devils who have to put this 
budget together. Do you people employ any doctors of medicine in 
this set-up? Is there anything in this budget for them / 


Mr. May. No, sir. 
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Mr. Cirvencrr. No psychiatrists? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir. 

Mr. Cievencer. The Germans have a word for it, an expression for 
it. It runs something like this—you will have to refer it to one of 
your German students, you have got lots of them, 45 languages. It 
runs like this, “In dem Kopf bist ‘du verriickt.” The literal transla- 
tion of that means that there is a rather serious mental quirk, some- 
thing wrong in the head. 

And I say this with all respect to you. This thing has gone dis- 
tinctly into the realm of the fantastic. I hope you think it over if 
you have got any idea of making it worse next year, that you give it a 
thought again, and you and IT have been hammering at this every 
evening on all these details. Iam worn out before I get here, to real- 
ize that the resources of your country are not unlimited, That is all I 
have, Mr. Chairman. 

Ponicy Apvisory Srarr 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is entitled “Policy advisory staff,” 
which appears at page 685 of the justifications. We shall insert this 
page in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 


| | 
, } ; | Increase or 
1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate decrease (—) 
| 1952 over 1951 





| Num- Num- | 





ber | Amount) “},, | Amount ee Amount | Amount 

Re eee ND _— See: eee Seer SER en SER Rater LET ere See 
01 Personal services | | | 
Full-time permanent (Wash- | | } | } 
ington): | | } | 

Gross Ae eS 20.0 ($117, 240 39.0 $215,745 | 39.0 |$216, 670 |_ | $925 

Deduct lapse | 9<.3 53, 914 14.9; 82,198; 1.9 10,818 |—13.0 | —71, 380 

Net permanent 10.7 63: 3 2 24.1 | 133, 547 37.1 | 205, 852 “13 3.0 | 72, 305 

Temporary employment oF: fa 7. 2 SS SRS Bee) ee tebe ok 

Pay in excess of 52 weeks : ft RS ees ee bales 833 833 
Total, personal serv- | | 

ices (net) _- as | 133, 547 |_......| 206, 685 | 73,138 
' | } | ! j 
OTHER OBJECTS } | | | 

02 Travel. pce bid ies ose 389 |- 196 

08 Supplies and mate rials _ - & 198 | |. a 

09 Equipment : ; 36 be 

Total, other objects __-- eee Ge S| peas eS 196 

So 4” | ere as Bvt 72, 013 ae 73, 334 








Mr. Rooney. There is indicated a requested increase of $73,334 above 
a current appropriation of $142,264. In the regular bill for 1951, 
$107,971 was requested for this staff. In the supplemental, $5,950 
was requested and was allowed; the two requests total $115,921. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Where do you get this figure, $142,264? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, we are still at this moment operat- 
ing within the limit of last year’s total appropriation at that rate. 
However, we propose before the end of this fiscal year for adminis- 
trative reasons to step the total personnel up from 20 to the level of 
39 that is indicated here. 
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RECONCILIATION OF THE 1951 ESTIMATES 


Mr. Roonry. The justification last year indicated 20 positions, 17.9 
man-years. Where do you get the figures which you show here? 

Mr. Barrett. This, Mr. Chairman, is the only important case in 
this budget where there has been a proposed administrative step up 
in the 1951 figure. The administrative figures 

Mr. Rooney. It is not the only one. 

Mr. Barrett. I think it is the only one important one in this bud- 
get, the USIE one. 

I think there were others elsewhere in the department but I be- 
lieve this is about the only important one in this budget. 

Mr. Rooney. The Office of General Manager ? 

Mr. Barretr. The Office of the General Manager which we will 
be into next and which we have discussed. 

Mr. Roonry. How can you engage in this abracadabra? Do you 
think it is morally right for you to come to the Congress to request 
funds for carrying out a plan and then, after Congress appropriating 
money on the basis of this plan, you change it by adding here and 
taking away without the knowledge of Congress? 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Chairman, in the over-all 

Mr. Roonry. Does that seem morally right to you, Mr. Barrett? 

Mr. Barrerr. Stated in those terms, no, sir, but in the terms in which 
it actually happened and which I would like to describe to you, yes, 
sir. In the over-all we have—— 

Mr. Rooney. It isn’t until a considerable period of time has gone 
by, and you come up here again with a request for funds, that we 
see the revised plan. And your new plan, as set forth on page 685, 
is given to us without pointing out that it is a revision. You would 
have the committee believe from reading page 685 that you were 
allowed 24.1 man-years of employment. 

Mr. Barrerr. Just a minute, Mr. Chairman. I was prepared to 
point that out. I told Mr. Wilber that that was the first thing that 
I was going to point out to you. This was done in accordance with 
the budgeting procedure that has been followed rightly or wrongly 
elsewhere in budgets and we, at this point, sir, still have only 19 
persons on the payroll in here with three-pending. If this committee 
disapproves of our going ahead with the expansion which I believe 
is justified and definitely called for I will rescind the action—— 

Mr. Roonry. Where else do you have a situation similar to this? 
I may advise you that in other departments we do not have such abra- 
cadbra as this, setting up a base with 39 positions when your appro- 
priation only provided for 20. Where else is it done / 

Mr. Barrerr. In the department’s budget. Yes, I happened to be 
here when it came up in connection with part of the Public Affairs 
budget, that is the only one I happen to know about. 

Mr. Rooney. I am talking beyond the Public Affairs section of the 
Department. 

Mr. Witeer. Regular S. & E. budget as well as the other? There 
are a number of cases. As you know, we have prepared a special 
insert for the record setting forth each case where that has hap- 
pened. I would like to offer the comment though that it is the prac- 
tice in most other departments, including those other departments 
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coming before this committee, and it always has been the practice in 
the past. 

Mr. Rooney. I will disagree with Mr. Wilber; that has not been 
my experience. 

Mr. Barrerr. Would you like the reasons for the increase ? 

Mr. Roonry. You may state them for the record. 

Mr. Barrerr. All right, sir. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


As this committee observed in its report on the supplemental appro- 
priation bill— 

The Department is directed to spare no effort in obtaining the best and 
highest possible type of security-approved personnel for this operation. There 
must be better and closer coordination and a closer check between the activities in 
New York and the Washington office directing the program. A clear-cut func- 
tional responsibility at both the operating and policies levels is sorely needed. 

You have also made clear, and I think quite correctly, that there 
should be—you have made this clear for a long time—that there 
should be closer integration between foreign policy formulation and 
the conduct of the information program. 

We have, as Mr. Humelsine pointed out earlier, effected a great 
deal more of such integration in the last year; accordingly, men from 
this policy advisory staff are now participating in a very large number 
of the important policy formulation conferences that take place. For 
example, that is true today in regulations to the forthcoming panel 
conference, the Conference of Foreign Ministers, the backstopping of 
the conferences in which Ambassador Jessup is taking part today. 
That calls for an increase in the number of staff men w ho are available 
to participate in those conferences. In addition, the Psychological] 
Strategy Board which is the interdepartmental committee chaired by 
myself, which is planning over-all strategy in the psychological field, 
is requiring an increasing amount of staff work in the planning field. 

Third, there has been, in accordance with the request and suggestion 
of this committee, an increase in the amount of travel between here 
and New York which has entailed the assignment of men to’go to New 
York for certain days of the week to communicate the newest policy 
thinking and to get the suggestions and ideas of the operating per- 
sonnel on policy matters. 

The net effect of all that, plus the clerical staff involved, has led 
to the determination that the higher policy advisory staff should be 
increased from a total of 20 to a total of 39, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Barrett, you read from the report of this com- 
mittee in connection with the supplemental bill but omitted to read 
the three brief sentences, from the same report, which are as follows: 





However, as has previously been the case, excessive amounts have been re- 
quested for supervising, directing, planning, and housekeeping this program. In 
keeping with the attitude previously expressed by the committee in reporting 
the regular annual appropriation bill, such inordinate increases have not been 
approved. Sufficient additional personnel has been allowed, however, to carry 
on the approved expanded program. 


Mr. Barrert. I fully believe from the standpoint of sound adminis- 
tration and sound operation of this program it would be unwise to 
attempt it with less planning personnel than herein is involved. The 
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content of what we say is just as important as the media through 
which we say it, sir. 
TRAVEL Costs 


Mr. Rooney. According to the statement at page 687, we now have 
a request for 60 trips, New York and Washington, at a cost of $48 
each, . 

Mr. Barrerr. For an average of 2 days each. <A trip costs us $30 
actual travel cost in accordance with the departments set-up in that 
field and $9 a day per diem for trips, averaging 2 days each. 

Mr. Roonny. Any questions on this office, Policy and Advisory 
Staff ¢ 


ADMINISTRATIVE FLEXIBILITY WITHIN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Wilber, there has arisen here now on several occa- 
sions as far as I can remember only in connection with the State 
Department budget hearings since we started them a few weeks ago, 
an occasion that—I am speaking now of this personnel matter of 
which you just spoke—I believe you made the flat statement that this 
las been the practice and the custom and the tradition of the State 
Deparment and you also said of other departments that come before 
this committee and you hinted, or actually said, that this is a general 
practice within other Government bureaus and departments. ‘Ts that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Wixper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been in the budget business / 

Mr. Wixser. I have been with the State Department in the budget 
end of the business for 3 years and prior to that time I was with the 
Bureau of the Budget for 6 ye: ur's. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not indicating this is any justification or defense 
of anything your crowd has done ‘but I would like the record to show 
that this is no conspiracy or attentpt to perpetrate a fraud or flount 
the subcommittee by the State Department; only apparently you are 
all alike. You are doing something wrong all over the place. 

Mr. Wizeer. Perhaps not all over the place; perhaps that is too 
broad but I know it is general practice. The general aim, the general 
‘rend in budgeting over the last 6 or 8 years, has been to consolidate 

appropriations so ‘that you could acquire the kind of flexibility within 
the amount provided that would eliminate the necessity for repeatedly 
coming to the Hill for supplemental estimates to accomplish these 
partic ‘ular purposes. 

Mr. Fioop. That may be all right. The only thing I would like to 
get clear in my mind is, is this a conspiracy existing among budget 
officers all over Washington in all departments that they have a point 
of view or attitude that no matter what we say in the Appropriations 
Committee or on the Hill, is to hell with Congress, we will do it this 
way after you get out of here? 

Mr. Witeer. Not at all, the philosophy has been that you must have 
administrative flexibility within limits. 

Mr. FLoop. Whose policy # 

Mr. Witser. I would say in general the budget administrators of at 
least a lot of Government agencies. 

Mr. Fioop, Are the Budget Bureau people aware of this practice 

and procedure ? 

Mr. Winer. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. You are sure of that ¢ 

Mr. Witser. Very sure of that because when I was an analyst in 
the Bureau of the Budget that was one of the first things I looked for 
when I was handling the Department of Justice’s estimates. I woulc 
look for changes in the picture that was presented one year as com- 
pared with the same year’s presentation in the succeeding year’s esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Froop. It is the kind of thing which obviously calls for the 
attention of somebody. I donot know whether this is sufficiently high- 
level—the subcommittee to do it—but my only purpose at this time is 
to remove from this particular section of this particular Department 
a stigma that you are perpetrating a fraud and disregarding any direct 
instructions and orders even though you did get them from us. 

If you are guilty of a common crime, there has been an offense com- 
mitted. Are you any worse than anybody else / 

Mr. Witzer. I would say not,sir. That isa hard question to answer 
but we have striven to live within the total positions authorized and 
the total funds provided. We have to. 

Mr. Fioop. I am sitting here for months with members of this sub- 
committee. We go through a lot of trouble here and we decide or we 
think we decide that State Department, section A, subsection B, office 
X, is to have four stenographers. Well, it turns up a year later that 
you have had six and a half. 

Mr. Wicser. I think that is entirely a question of practical admin- 
istration because at the time we prepare these estimates we are actually 
a year in advance of operations. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good answer but the chairman brings this to 
my attention. I am glad I asked you the question. Iam glad you 
give me the answer. I understand that I agree with you, but am I 
right or wrong when I expect this as a member of the subcommittee, 
this may be a difference of opinion. Why don’t you bring it to the 
attention of Mr. Cannon, Mr. Rooney, the facts that you have so done, 
if you don’t want to go to the bother of calling a meeting of the whole 
subcommittee / 

Mr. Wizzer. I will be glad to do that, Mr. Flood. It has never—— 

Mr. Fioop. Why haven’t you done it before? 

Mr. Wiper. Merely, I believe, because it hasn’t been called for. 

Mr. Fioop. Usage and custom of the trade. 

Mr. Wizeer. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I want to know if you only are guilty or are you all tarred 
with the same brush because of custom and usage whether it is right 
or wrong. 

Mr. Wirzer. Custom and usage but, I, by all means, stress the im- 
portance of having that flexibility as you enter into a period of opera- 
tion that is a year after you plan it. 

Mr. Fioop. In spite of the mores and customs of the trade with ref- 
erence to this problem we are talking about, is there any reason that 
will upset the operation of your budget office why you can’t advise 
Mr. Rooney if and when this practice takes place in your Department 
sometime during the course of the fiscal year or period when it is 
explained ? 

Mr. Witzer. We will be delighted to do it as it happens and, more- 
over, where there are significant changes, await the expression of the 
committee as to whether or not it is all right. 
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Mr. Froop. Let Mr. Rooney or the chairman decide whether he 
wants to call the subcommittee to consider meeting the problem. 

Mr. Wuzer. I think it would be an excellent practice as a matter of 
fact. 

Mr. Fioop. I think you ought to bring it to the attention of every- 
body else when you have these budget meetings downtown—I assume 
that you have conferences and unions; everybody else has. 

Mr. Witeer. We hold such a meeting every month, sir. I will be 
glad to do that. 
~ Mr. Fioop. Be a hero and get yourself a blue ribbon from somebody 
or get your head knocked off by your brother budget officers. 

Mr. Roonry. Mr. Wilber, when you say that the budget was planned 
a year in advance, are you unmindful of the fact that it is only : 
couple of months before the budget goes into effect that you and your 
associates are here telling us that you need so many employees in an 
oflice, and that acting on that this committee makes a decision and 
funds are appropriated ? 

Mr. Wiveer. That is absolutely correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. Of course it is correct. 

Mr. Wizper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Another thing—you say that this is a general prac- 
tice. Have there been other instances where you have doubled the 
staff—an increase of 100 percent over the authorization? Do you 
want us to understand that that is general practice ? 

Mr. Witeer. No, sir. That is not. It is a most unusual case and 
I know of no other where it has happened. 

Mr. Rooney. Let me ask you one thing more: Do you know of 
instances where it becomes general practice, after the Congress in its 
report makes certain recommendations, not to follow those recommen- 
dation but do exactly to the contrary; is that general practice? 

Mr. Wizer. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Bet your life it isn’t. 

Mr. Wiuzer. I want to say this 

Mr. Rooney. I will say that I don’t find it in other departments. If 
you don’t believe that. Mr. Barrett, I can’t help it. 

Mr. Barrerr. All I can say to you, Mr. Chairman, is that there have 
been major new developments in this whole policy field in this interim 
since this committee considered the supplemental budget. 

Mr. Roonry. When you set up this program, you are supposed to 
know how many employees you need to carry it out and you are not 
supposed to tell us you need funds for one thing and go out and 
spend them for something else. 

_ Mr. Barrerr. There have been major new developments that made 
it possible for me to have men participating in top policy formulation 
in the Department. 
_ Mr. Rooney. It would seem that in the Office of Public Affairs, 
in connection with this whole program, there is a resentment of the 
fact that the Congress has a duty to appropriate money. Certainly 
no one down in your shop would expect that the Congress and I 
as a Member of the Congress, with the responsibility to approve and 
urge the rest of the House to appropriate a certain amount of funds— 
that I am not entitled to know something about it. You would not 
claim that, would you? 

81707—51——67 
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Mr. Barrett. No, sir. I certainly would not. 

Mr. Rooney. Is there such a thing in your shop as resentment of 
the fact that Congress has to go into this bud et every year? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir, there is not. I would not say there was. 

Mr. Rooney. I don’t suppose you would agree with me that on the 
testimony adduced so far during these hearings there surely is a need 
for very, very close inspection of these appropriation estimates / 
Would you agree to that? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir, I would not. 

Mr. Rooney. I didn’t expect you would. 


INTERDEPARTMENTAL ForeIGN INFORMATION STAFF 


Mr. Rooney. If there are no questions, we shall go on to the next 
item which is Interdepartmental Foreign Information Staff, which 
begins at page 689 of the justifications. At this point we shall have 
page 689 inserted in the record. 

(The material referred to follows: ) 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 



























































Ba 
| Increase o¢ 
1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate decrease (—), 
| 1952 over 1951 
| 1 | 
Num- Num-) Num- Num-| 
ber | Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber | Amount 
| 
01 Personal services: | 
Full-time permanent (Wash- | 
ington): | 
ROSE ee Lees ee 16 $85, 517 | $136, 942 | 23 $139. O87 |.._._- $2. 145 
Deduct lapse -- Pe ee 4.4 22, 668 0 30, 211 1.1 6,847 |—3.9 | —23, 364 
Net permanent.-__-____- 11.6 62, 849 | 18.0 | | 106, 731 | 21.9 132, 240 3.9 | 25, 509 
Temporary employment_|___-- 3,100 j......| TRO Inwwsas Ss ) | —25 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks_|___-_- , y CE A PERT, ee Oe tek | 535 
Total, personal serv- | 
ENS aaa eee oe Ue | 192, 088.).21:. 138, 870 |_...-- | _ 26,019 
OTHER OBJECTS wis cy So 
i, SR A eet el Ee By FOO Vosvacs Wie etend pit | 8, 708 
08 Supplies and materials ---.......|.....- Sy - | eae a See 
ea hl TT Rt we So 53 cael oy ates 75 
| i 
Total, other objects...........|-...- 2,005 |... eS i ae 16, 146 |...... 8, 708 
EE EEE, Whi 68, 236 |... | 120, 280 |... 155, 016 | ei | 34,727 








Mr. Rooney. There is a requested increase of $34,727 for this item. 
Are there any abracadabra figures or do we have to get out last year’s 
justifications to find out? 

Mr. Barrett. I don’t think there is at all, if there is I am unaware of 
it. There is practically no change at et in these figures. 

Mr. May. I will check that, sir. I don’t believe that there is. 

Mr. Roonry. Are there any questions about this item ? 


Orrice oF GENERAL MaNAGER 


Mr. Roonry. The next item is Office of General Manager, appearing 
at page 692 of the justifications which page together with the chart at 
the upper half of page 693, we shall insert in the record at this point. 

(The material referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Rooney. There is a requested increase in this item of $230,520 
over the amount set forth as the 1951 estimate. This is one of the 
items wherein the 1952 base is set up on a base amount of —— 
not in accordance with the appropriation granted last year. Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Hutren. I believe so, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. You have an increase requested here for travel. How 
much are the New York and Washington trips under this travel item ? 

Mr. Hutren. Cost of transportation is $30 per trip with per diem 
varying from 2 and 3 days and so forth. 

Mr. Rooney. It is now 25 minutes to 5. We shall recess until 10 
o’clock in the morning. 


Tuourspay, Marca 15, 1951. 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Preston. 

Mr. Preston. Your request is for an increase of 35.8 man-years? 
Mr. Hvuvren. Yes. 

Mr. Wixzer. No new positions. 

Mr. Preston. The lapses are taken into account? 

Mr. Wiuzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hutren. Employment for the same number of people. 


SUPERVISION OF NEW YORK OPERATIONS 


Mr. Preston. Mr. Hulten, in the investigation which has been pre- 
viously discussed in the committee, some observation was made with 
reference to the number of times that you visited New York to look 
into the operations of the New York end of the Information and 


Education Office. Do you feel that you have made an adequate num- 


ber of trips there to keep a watchful eye on the operation ? 

Mr. Huuren. I believe in answer to a direct question, since I have 
been in the office a little more than a year, I have made about 20 trips. 
There were times when I would have liked to make trips more often. 
Mr. Kohler comes down every week and we are able to have confer- 
ences. I will not say that is everything I would like to do, but it is 
all that I have been able to get away. That would be about once 
every 2 weeks. 


COOPERATION WITH PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


Mr. Preston. On page 697 of the justifications, under “Other 
contractual services,” the estimate for 1952 is $25,000, and you say: 

These funds will be used to give limited financial assistance in nonprofit 
organizations, or projects to utilize advertising programs, customer contracts, 
and other facilities of private enterprise in furthering the objectives of the 
program. 

Just what does that language mean ? 

Mr. Huuren. Mr. Preston, as you know, included in my office is 
the private-enterprise cooperation unit, with offices being developed 
not only in Washington and New York but also in San Francisco, 
New Orleans, and Chicago. Those new offices were discussed with 
the committee at the time of the supplemental last fall. 
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We have found by having a limited number of funds at our disposal 
it permits us to work with private groups in putting out booklets, 
such as suggestions which can be given to overseas advertisers to 
include certain of the Government’s message in their overseas adver- 
tising. We have also put out certain publications, suggestions to 
letter writers, which are being distributed. 

We are also getting out a particular suggestion to overseas travelers 
as to how to behave overseas; how to act as ambassadors of America. 
That will probably be distributed through the travel agencies of this 
country. That is the kind of thing. 

It is a limited amount of money. In most cases they participate 
and provide part of the cost of these types of projects. 

Mr. Barrett. You might care to look over some of these samples 
of the kind of private-enterprise projects we have. We would be 
delighted to have this entered into the record, if it is desired. It 
is a list of some of the private-enterprise projects in which the State 
Department and private groups are working together. We feel that 
is one of the most important fields of exploitation at this time. 

Mr. Preston. We will insert them in the record at this point. 

(The list referred to is as follows :) 
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Mr. Preston. I have no further questions. 


EMPLOYMENT OF CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Marsan. On page 692 you have an item set up of “When 
actually employed employment” in the amount of $31,600. That is 
$25,600 over the previous year. Are you following out the suggestions 
of this committee there in bringing into the picture some people who 
might advise you ? 

Mr. Hutren. Yes. This will provide for consultants who will look 
into various aspects of the program and advise us on how we can do 
it better. At the moment I have Mr. Ed Mayer, who is attached di- 
rectly to my staff, who is the head of the largest direct mail distribution 
company in this country. He has been extremely helpful to us. He 
comes 2 days a week to look over the distribution plans we have at 
home and abroad and to make suggestions as to how we can be more 
effective. 

We also have a Reverend McCartney, who is developing a panel of 
three religious people to see whether or not we can make a more effec- 
tive use of the relig:ous message in our total output—pamphets, mo- 
tion pictures, and so forth. 

We also have, and have had in the field for the last 3 months, one 
of the best visual presentation men in the country; a former consultant 
to Life magazine, who has gone to southeast Asia and south Asia for 
us to see whether or not we could do a better job of presenting our 
material to each of those countries. He has just returned. That is the 
kind of consultants that we provided for here. 

The travel is also provided. 

Mr. Barrerr. The last person mentioned was Col. Arthur Good- 
friend, who was in charge of troop orientation for the Army in Europe 
during the war, and later did some important work in the Far East. 

Mr. Marsua.u. Do these people in this Division of the Office Man- 
ager coordinate their work very closely with the advisory work done 
by the previous group mentioned? You make use of both groups 
back and forth ? 

Mr. Barrett. Very definitely. These advisers here are principally 
advisers on operations. For example, Colonel Goodfriend is the mov- 
ing spirit behind a great deal of this anti-Communist material, When 
the Communists Came, which is now being produced in comic-book 
form, in article form. Our article was reprinted in the Reader’s Digest 
with its 8 million of circulation around the world. It is being pro- 
duced in movie form. 

Mr. Hutren. Also the author of a recent best-selling book, If You 
Were Born in Russia, showing what would happen to an American if 
he had to live under the so-called regime. 

Mr. Barrerr. The consultants Mr. Hulten is referring to are 
operating consultants. That is Peter Rathvon, former head of RKO. 


PERCENTAGE OF MATERIAL SUCCESSFULLY DISTRIBUTED 


Mr. Marsan. From time to time we have talked about the waste 
of material. I think rather obviously a certain amount of material 
prepared is going to be wasted. We cannot say we are going to pro- 
duce, for instance, pamphlets 100 percent and that they are all going 
to be used. 
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In the preparation of material, in your estimation, how much of 
that could be wasted and still present a successful program based 
upon what experience you may have had in Newsweek ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. With Newsweek, or any other magazine, today a sale 
of 70 percent of your newsstand copies is considered good. If 30 
percent are then returned and sold as waste paper, your record is 
good and you make a profit on your newsstand sales. 

We think that we do not Int anything like that level of waste, if 
you call it that, in the present program. There has been particular 
improvement since we have done what Mr. Stefan referred to. We 
started our systematic procedure of checking the field and the em- 
phasis on every item before it is printed up in mass quantities, and 
giving them a chance to edit, cut, and change. 

Occasionally we will send one film out to the field and they will 
decide it is not good for distribution in that country, so that one 
film might be wasted, but your multiple prints are not wasted. 

Mr. Marsnatn. Regarding the material you prepare, speaking in 
terms of some of the handicaps you have, what percentage would you 
say was successfully distributed ? 

Mr. Barrerr. We are aiming at 100 percent, but I would say 90 
percent is good, and I believe that we are exceeding that. 

Mr. Marsnart. Do you feel that you are getting that high a 
percentage—90 percent ? 

Mr. Barrerr. With the exception of isolated items like Amerika 
magazine, where there is a very complicated diplomatic picture, I 
think we are. 

Mr. Huuren. I would think so. 

Mr. Barrerr. Regarding Amerika magazine, as I have tried to 
make clear, we have a policy that has been worked out jointly by the 
Russian political desk of the Department, the Assistant Secretary in 
Charge of European Affairs, and Ambassador Kirk, his staff and our 
staff, under which we are putting the maximum pressure on the Soviet 
Government to get the full quota of 50,000 copies distributed. At 
the present we are getting only about half that number distributed. 
We feel that the very fact that the Soviet Government is afraid of 
that publication and is using devious means to curtail the distribu- 
tion is a demonstration it is exceedingly worth while to get that infor- 
mation behind the iron curtain and distributed, even the 23,000 being 
distributed, and certainly the 50,000, if we can put enough pressure 
on them to make them distribute the full 50,000. 

The Ambassador and we feel that to curtail the print order at this 
time would be the kind of acknowledgment of the kind of defeat that 
the Soviet rulers would pounce upon, and we would never again have 
even a chance of getting up to 50,000. 


EMPLOYEES IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


Mr. Marsan. On page 693 you state: 


One of the two principal staff arms of the General Manager is the Executive 
Staff of 54 positions. 

That is presently in operation. You are not contemplating making 
any change in the administrative set-up ? 

Mr. Huuren. No. That is headed by Mr. May, who has been here 
throughout the hearings. He was in charge of the executive work for 
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the War Food Administration during the war. I got him from them 
on the recommendation of the head of that program. That covers the 
entire budget staff. It covers the management staff. That covers the 
program reporting staff. It covers such services as space and all the 
rest of the executive functions and administrative functions that are 
normal to a program of this kind. 

Mr. Marsuatut. How many people are employed in the adminis- 
trative management unit? 

Mr. Hutren. Seven; three organization and method examiners 
and four stenographer-clerical positions. This includes a man who 
spends a good deal of his time making semiannual reports to Congress 
required under Public Law 402. It takes a man working part of his 
time to do that. 

Mr. Marsuatt. How many people are employed in your budget 
management unit 

Mr. Huuren. Seventeen. They include four professional budget 
people and nine clerical positions to do the processing. 

Mr. Marsuauu. The personnel management unit? 

Mr. Hutren. The personnel management unit at the moment is 
larger than it may have to be later on. We presently have 10—4 pro- 
fessional and 6 clerks. They handle referrals. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Then your administrative services? 

Mr. Hutren. We have an administrative officer, two assistants, four 
clerks, and a message center that handles the centralized flow of tele- 
grams and other communications. Those add up to a total of 15. 

Mr. Marsuaui. What is the name of the person who heads the ad- 
ininistrative management unit ? 

Mr. May. Mr. Allen Moore. 

Mr. Marsuauit. Your budget management unit ? 

Mr. May. Mr. Robert Byrnes. 

Mr. Marsnart. Your administrative services unit? 

Mr. May. Mr. Ernest Connally. 


INCREASE FOR OFFICE OF THE GENERAL MANAGER 


Mr. Sreran. What is the total amount you are requesting for the 
general manager’s office? 

Mr. Houtren. The total amount is $707,795, appearing on page 
693 of the justifications. 

Mr. Sreran. As compared with $477,275 this fiscal year and $228 
282 for the fiscal year 1950. You are asking for an increase of $230 
520; is that right? 

Mr. Huuren. I believe those figures are accurate, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. They are here in the justifications. 

Mr. Huuren. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. They must be right. 

Mr. Hutren. The Office of the General Manager, you will remem- 
ber, was not set up until January of 1950, although component parts 
of it did exist in other places in the Department. 

Mr. Sreran. That is a jump from $477,275 to $707,795. 

Mr. Hutren. That is quite true. 
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CURRENT EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Sreran. How many employees do you have now in the general 
manager’s office ? 

Mr. Huuren. We have at the moment, as of February 28, as a 
matter of fact, 87 persons on the roll as against an approved 116, with 
16 persons pending in the various stages of processing. 

Mr. Steran. How many were you authorized ? 

Mr. Hutren. One banned and sixteen, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. And you are asking for how many for 1952? 

Mr. Hutren. The same number, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. One hundred and sixteen ? 

Mr. Hutten. That is right. 

Mr. Steran. There are 111.2 here. 

Mr. Huuren. Man-years. 

Mr. Sreran. You have 87 on the rolls now ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. Eighty-seven with 16 pending; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. What is the increase of $230,520 for? 

Mr. Hutren. You will see at the bottom of page 692 of the justifica- 
tions, Mr. Stefan, $222,801 of the $230,520 for the full year’s stafling 
of the office at the same level we have it set up for in 1951. The addi- 
tional $7,719-comes in the other objects which are detailed on page 
693. 


WAE EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. Winer. I think you ought to bring out that the WAE em- 
ployment increase in 1952 is not to annualize, but is a straight increase. 

Mr. Hutren. That is right. You are quite right. 

Mr. Sreran. A little over $200,000 for 29 additional employees. 

Mr. Hurren. There are no additional employees over the present 
staffing. 


AUTHORIZED PERSONNEL FOR 1951 


Mr. Steran. You have 87 on the roll. You want to put on 29 more 
that are authorized. You do not have them filled now. 

Mr. Hutren. At the moment we have 16 people coming in. 

Mr. Sreran. So that two hundred thousand dollars-odd will be for 
those 29 people. 

Mr. Huuren. No, sir; that is not quite true. 

Mr. Sreran. What is it for? 

Mr. Hutren. The two-hundred-thousand-odd dollars is composed 
of $194,000, which is the full-year employment for the staff as against 
a part-year employment during this current fiscal year. That goes 
back again to the matter of lapses which we have discussed here 
before. 

Mr. Steran. You had authorization for 116. 

Mr. Huuren. I do not believe that number of persons was ever 
authorized, or was refused, Mr. Stefan. As you will remember, 
there has been considerable discussion here as to whether or not I 
used good judgment in going beyond the $90,000 which was in the 
first report of this committee in the supplemental. We had $310,000 
for this office, sir, in the regular 1951 budget. We asked for an addi- 
tional $182,250. The committee felt that $90,000 would be sufficient 
for the additional work. That would mean a total of $400,386 if we 
want to talk about specific authorizations. 
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The difficulty that faced us was this: We were trying hard to get 
additional personnel for a large staff. We were having to shift or- 
ganizational units to take care of the new expanded program, and as 
I believe as has been read into the record from the investigator’s 
report, every organizational problem which they identified was being 
worked on at the moment of their investigation. I think we have been 
quite successful in keeping on top of our problems. 

Mr. Sreran. The answer is, technically, you were not authorized 
for that number. 

Mr. Hutren. There is a change in there that I would like to point 
out that is not exactly true. Literally, we are $77,000 beyond what I 
would say is technically authorized. There is also, as has been pointed 
out, an injunction saying too much supervision and direction should 
not be carried out. 

However, three of the positions, accounting for $19,950, are trans- 
ferred from the field budget. They were reporting to me. They are 
in an ECA liaison unit in Paris. They were approved, or presented to 
this group in the supplemental, and you will find them in the field 
budget justified on page 276 of the hearings. The actual increase in 
positions which we have allotted in here is a matter of $13,460. 

There is a matter of $6,500, sir, for overtime. There is a regulation 
in my office that no person above grade 11 can be paid for overtime, 
but the fact is as of the moment, against that $6,500 allotment, we 
have already obligated $5,228 during the first half of the year. That 
means that our budget staff have had to work overtime, and the bulk 
of om, the executives, have not even been paid for their overtime 
Work, 

There has been another allotment made for these advisers, that 
would not be called supervision and direction of $10,100. The travel 
fund required for these advisers and others adds up to $15,252. 

The expanded cooperation with private enterprise, which has 
nothing to do with supervision and direction, was allotted $11,500. 

Those items add up to the $77,000 which this program required 
over and above the specific approval. 

Mr. Sreran. And which was not authorized? 

Mr. Hutren. Which was not specifically authorized, but which was 
necessary to keep this program under control from the management 
point of view, sir. 


TRANSFERRED ECA PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sreran. How about these ECA people? Did you pay them 
out of your budget, or were they paid from the ECA budget. 

Mr. Huuren. Those people were in the Paris office keeping in touch 
with the ECA in Europe, and most of it is decentralized to individual 
countries. There are three people in the unit, two officers and a clerk, 
paid out of our budget in order to keep in touch with the ECA to 
coordinate with them. 

Mr. Streran. ECA employees? 

Mr. Hutren. No. They are employees of the department paid out 
of this budget. 

Mr. Sreran. Members of your staff? 

Mr. Huvren. That is right, sir, and that sum was not included in 
the original presentation of the general manager’s office, so that could 
not be called in excess or in violation of the committee’s wishes. 
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POSSIBLE PROGRAM EVALUATION DUPLICATION 


















Mr. Sreran. Mr. Hulten, I see that you have also an evaluation 
staff. 

Mr. Hurren. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. How much would that cost? You have 33 positions 
in it. 

Mr. Huuren. You will see that it is a program planning and evalua- 
tion staff. The evaluation unit consists of an evaluation officer, two 
assistants and three clerical positions. 

Mr. Sreran. It says here 33 positions. 

Mr. Hutren. I am sorry, sir; that is for the program planning 
and evaluation. It includes many other activities than evaluation. 

Mr. Sreran. I see that we have an increase of $2,219,500 for 
evaluation in the mission, 

Mr. Hutren. No; not for the staff at all. 

Mr. Sreran. And $1,812,100 in radio. What is this evaluation 
program? What will it cost? This is the third evaluation program 
we have run up against. First, how much does it cost? 

Mr. Hutren. The entire program planning and evaluation staff, 
page 692, consists of 33 persons and costs $215,015. But of the 33 
people only 6 are working on evaluation. 

Mr. Sreran. What will that cost ? 

Mr. Huuren. I am sorry that I have not had it broken down in 
costs. I can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Sreran. What I am trying to get at, Mr. Hulten, is, how do 
they work with the evaluation staff on radio and the evaluation staff 
on missions? Is there a duplication there? 

Mr. Huuren. This is going to be headed up by a man—— 

Mr. Sreran. Is this a new program? 

Mr. Huuren. It is a new program that I have attempted to get 
started. The head of it was the head of the evaluation and research 
staff of the American Broadcasting Co. He is going to be respon- 
sible for working with the evaluation unit in New York. He is going 
to be responsible for the expenditure of the funds, whatever we get, for 
surveys to make sure that we are hitting our targets just as he has made 
sure in the American Broadcasting Co. that they were in turn hitting 
their targets and selling their service. 

Mr. Sreran. Could you not get that from the valuation staff of 
Radio Broadcasting? The request there is for $5,000,000. Is there 
any duplication ¢ 

Mr. Huuren. No. These three officers will be responsible for seeing 
to it we get our money’s worth out of the surveys that are requested in 
the mission staff. There is no duplication in that. As a matter of 
fact, there is no staff involved in that $2,000,000 just cited. That 
would all be done by contract. 

Mr. Barrerr. May I speak for a moment to the evaluation point? 


EXTENT OF EVALUATION 


Mr. Sreran. Yes. We have the three, and I cannot quite get in my 
mind why we should have evaluation all over the lot. 

Mr. Barrerr. I can see you are understandably concerned about 
this. I can understand why. 
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When I came into this program the most persistent criticism I got 
of it from the two advisory commissions established by Congress, and 
from the two substantive committees, the subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs and the Foreign Relations Committee, and 
from key advisers, was that we were working in a complex field with 
insufficient evaluation and appraisal of the target audiences and the 
effectiveness of our work. 

This is not building highways or producing bottle caps, we all know. 
We are working in a field full of intangibles, and we are working in 
a field in which a great deal of waste would be possible if you did not 
know what the commercial advertising companies and the commercial 
networks do—study their audience, study their reactions, grab hold of 
every bit of evidence you can, analyze it, evaluate it, and so forth. 

As a result of that, I felt, and I am convinced, that one of the 
greatest things we can do in this field in the interest of the taxpayer 
is to do a thorough job of evaluating the effectiveness of our work, 
the susceptibility of the audience, and so forth. 

Accordingly, we have these evaluation set-ups: First, an evaluation 
set-up in the key missions abroad where they can get first-hand evi- 
dence regarding the audience; where they can call in panels and test 
them on our output; where they can evaluate the susceptibility of the 
target audience; where they can evaluate the psychological objectives 
we should seek, and so forth. 

Second, the Voice of America evaluation, much of which concerns 
areas behind the iron curtain. There, material funnels in from in- 
numerable sources, including the missions, but also including CIA, 
and also including the interviewing of defectors. There is an evalua- 
tion of the entire radio program on the basis of the reports from the 
missions and all this other information is an important part of de- 
veloping the most effective program. 

Third, we have this evaluation set-up which is nothing but a co- 
ordinating set-up in Mr. Hulten’s shop, the shop of General Manager, 
to be sure that all this evaluation mechanism is used intelligently and 
effectively and does not duplicate. 

I think, sir, in what you requested for the record this will be clarified 
somewhat for you. 

Mr. Sreran. I do not believe anyone objects to evaluation because 
you have to know what you are shooting at and what you are hitting. 
Mr. Barrerr. That is right. 


POSSIBILITY OF COMBINING EVALUATION STAFFS 


Mr. Steran. The idea is, why cannot you put evaluation in one divi- 
sion and have one evaluation staff instead of three or four? 

Mr. Hutren. I would like to answer that if I may, Mr. Stefan. We 
feel that evaluation, to be most effective, must be tied to the level of 
operations. If it is going to have an effect on radio, it has got to be a 
part of Mr. Kohler’s staff, to do certain things, so that that staff ac- 
cepts its recommendations. Very often it is critical of output. Very 
often it makes suggestions. It is much more difficult to make those 
suggestions from outside a unit rather than from inside a unit. That 
is the first matter. 

The second matter is that I do not think that the General Manager’s 
Office should have a lot of detail media specialists. Those should be 
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put down in the operating division, so that they can keep in touch day 
by day with the detailed operations, which are impossible for me to 
know. 

Mr. Sreran. I understand that all right, and I believe in good 
evaluation. But it seems to me that there is a tremendous amount of 
duplication here and a large amount of it you are never going to be 
able to read or look over which might not be the case if you had one 
central point where you made your evaluations. I assumed that the 
General Manager’s Office had to have a small staff to look over these 
other ev aluations, and get information, but I thought that there would 
be one central organization instead of having many organizations, for 
that purpose. I may be off base in that, but ‘that is the w ay it appears 
tome. There is a great deal of money involved here in the expanded 
program for radio evaluation. It is a tremendous amount of money. 

Mr. Huuren. The unit in my office has to check on the work and see 
that it is done. That does not overlap with the studies made by the 
others. Any study which is useful to other media, or about targets, 
or otherwise, are made available across the board. But it will be this 
unit here which will be responsible for scrutinizing what has been 
done. 

Mr. Sreran. Why can you not tie those two together between the 
Radio Division and the missions? 

Mr. Huuren. We could give you an over-all statement on the total 
evaluation effort, if you wish, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. I believe you can save some money here. This is a 
tremendous item and it seems to me to be very ambitious, too, because 
they seem to be looking into everything ev ‘erywhere in the world, 
and overlapping with your missions on the matter of evaluation. 

Mr. Hurren. I believe you will find that the total amount for 
evaluation here runs something between 1.5 percent and 2 percent of 
the total program. I would say that that was much less than a com- 
mercial company would expend on their market research and other 
things. 

Mr. Sreran. That may be a good argument, all right, a percentage 
of the total program. But this program is going to be a quarter-of-a- 
billion-dollar program, when we get through with it, if we give you 
the money that you are asking. The percentage may not be too much 
as a percentage, in order to find out whether you are hitting your 
target or not. But what I am asking is, Why not centralize these 
activities ¢ 

Mr. Barrerr. Mr. Stefan, I think you are right. The purpose of 
this evaluation staff on the General ‘Manager’s payroll is for coor- 
dinating and centralizing. 

Mr. Sreran. I can see that you probably would have to have some- 
body there to check on the others. 

Mr. Hutren. Yes, sir: to see that they are doing the job. 

Mr. Sreran. But here you seem to have two of them doing the 
same thing. 

Mr. Barrerr. For purposes of making up a budget, the evaluation 
activities that take place in the field have to be put under the mission 
staffs and the evaluation activities that take place in New York have 
to be put under the radio staff. ° 
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Mr. Sreran. We are looking here at an item of $5,531,600. Here 
are 33 positions, 6 of them for evaluation purposes in the General 
Manager’s Office. But there are some of them who are doing evaluat- 
ing out in the field. What I notice is that the program is very ambi- 
tious and does overlap, according to the details that have been given 
to me. The projected program overlaps activities in the same field. 
I may be wrong about that, but I am just looking at the financial 
end of it. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 








FULFILLED 





PERMANENT COMMITMENTS THAT CANNOT BE 





Mr. Crievencer. Two or three times during these hearings I have 
expressed some concern about what seems to me to be a sort of an over- 
all trend to make some of these activities permanent. Yesterday it 
developed that we were buying real estate in connection with one of 
these programs; I do not know whether you were here at that time? 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir; I was here. 

Mr. Cievencer. In the matter of the Philippines rehabilitation, we 
ran into a 5-year plan by ECA. Of course, that is outside your area 
But what is concerning me and what has been back of some of these 
questions that I have asked is that this, with the point 4 program and 

various other programs, seems to be tending toward a movement into 
the realm of a possible World Federation of Governments, somewhat 
along this line. One of these days, if we continue allowing these 
people to buy real estate, to make some of these programs per manent, 
we will be faced with something concerning which they will say that 
we have alrealy been committed to. It is a disturbing thing to find 
that you have been committed to something when at the time you 
authorized an expenditure or an operation, you had no thought of com- 
mitting yourself to such a program. 

I have wondered if it has ever occurred to you that it should be a 
matter of some concern to see these various movements into so many 
(lifferent fields, at such a great expense. I wonder if we are not getting 
into deep water and into a movement for a federal world union, that 
would attempt to bring in under such a direction activities having to 
do with so many different standards of living throughout the world, 
so many different wage scales and that would lead finally to loading 
our Government with more than we can carry; and that will lead to 
more ill will toward us than we can afford, because of these very 
differences in economic standards in the nations with which we are 
dealing. 

That has been evidenced already in some of the Latin-American 
countries where, during the war, we upset their economy to a rather 
dismaying extent and ran costs there clear out of reason. 

Of course, we can see in Europe the result of these depreciated 
currencies trying to keep up with rising costs. 

I do not want our State Department to maneuver us into a position 
where either through this agency or another one that might grow out 
of it, they would tie us to some of these complex problems that would 
arise in an effort to try to solve all of the economic difficulties of all of 
these countries. We are going to have quite enough here at home to 
keep us busy. 

One of the reasons I am eoncerned is the danger of national bank- 
ruptcy, from the financial point of view; our inability to finance, to 
carry on. I do not know whether it has ever concerned you or anyone 
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in your office, the fact that this might be getting unduly ambitious, 
that it might lead us into so large a program that we cannot finance it, 
that we may find that we have assumed too many obligations. 

I do not want my country to make a commitment that it cannot 
keep. I want my country scrupulously to hold to any contract that it 
makes and to perform under that contract. But I am beginning to be 
concerned with what I saw in a visit over there as long ago as 1947. 
Our program is too ambitious for those people to carry on and in all 
these other activities, coming under the head of international con- 
tingencies and meetings, and so forth, we are already picking up the 
lion’s share of the check and oftentimes, in doing these things, we have 
led some of these other people into programs that are too ambitious 
for their own economy to support. 


FURTHER PROGRAM EXPANSION 


Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir, Mr. Clevenger. I understand that and ap- 
preciate it. I was a pretty heavy taxpayer myself before I came down 
here and I hope I will be again when I get out of here. I think I 
understand exactly what you are referring to. 

That, sir, is the reason why in some of the things that I have said 
publicly in the last 2 months I have not been asking for a greatly ex- 
panded program in this field. I have put a great deal of emphasis on 
the need to avoid what I call the skywriting school of propaganda. 
I think there are a lot of people today putting pressure on for out- 
landish propaganda programs that will backfire. 

There is a very distinguished American gentleman who is urging 
that we spend $5 billion a year in this field and he is making speeches 
to that effect. 

Fortune magazine, after a full canvass of the situation, urged that 
we increase our exchange of persons program, I think, tenfold. There 
are certain public figures who are urging that we should have a 
billion-dollar-a-year program in this field. 

Now I think that is carrying a good thing a darn sight too far, be- 
cause I think we would be getting ourselves into the position that you 
are talking about which is seeming to try to buy the minds of men 
with American dollars. 

I want to point out, sir, that I have been speaking out against that 
sort of thing just as much as I have been speaking up for the kind of 
program we are proposing here, and I can show you many excerpts 
from speeches that would indicate that. 

Mr. CLevencrer. These men here who are associated with me are 
good Americans. We are not directing these searching questions 
through innate meanness. That is not our disposition. But we have 
got to take these things upstairs and explain them, if we can. We 
have got to explain why an activity has multiplied in cost three times 
in 2 years. 

I have the conviction—and it is an honest one; I may be mistaken, 
we can all be mistaken—but I have serious doubts whether our pro- 
gram is as effective in its expanded condition as it was when it was 
pin pointed on the target. 

Mr. Barrerr. Yes, sir. If the committee gets a chance, I would 
like to show the committee later the reasons why I think it is much 
more effective today, sir. 

81707—51———-68 
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ABILITY TO PAY COST 


Mr. CLevencer. We are getting down in this country to a shortage 
of materials and manpower and a shortage of paying power. This 
is getting to the point where it is a question whether a new tax bill 
will raise more or less revenue. It may raise more revenue for 1 year 
and then it may become so onerous that it will destroy our income in 
ensuing years. 

Of course, my training has been somewhat different. I have not 
had political training. I have had to make red and black ink meet in 
a ledger, for half a century, since I started, at a very tender age, in 
the business world. These things cannot help occurring tome. These 
figures startle me. These expansions, as I have said before, become 
fantastic to me and they would be fantastic in any business operation. 

I think your expansion has been more rapid than the planning would 
warrant, if you understand what I mean. I think that you are ahead 
of your program with your spending and I fear what will happen to it. 

Mr. Barrerr. I would like to say on that that our planning has 
been gone over in detail with the National Security Council and they 
feel very strongly that this sort of step-up is called for. 

Mr. Cievencer. My veins are not filled with ice water, as some 
people seem to think. I feel as other people do, but I am greatly 
concerned about whether we can carry thisthing. Iam afraid of this 
great world-wide expansion, this multi-billion-dollar spending, that 
you have seen notices of in the press, that is being proposed. I am 
afraid that it will strain our American resources to the breaking point. 
You refer to this man who suggests spending over $5 billion a year 
for propaganda. He is not in court with clean hands. He is him- 
self in the propaganda business. He draws money out of this appro- 
priation for his magazine—in a small way, yes; don’t shake your head. 
We do pay him from the State Department some money, we pay 
money into the Luce Publications, do we not ? 

Mr. Barrerr. Only for those subscriptions that go into our libraries. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is right; it is not a big sum, but anyway, it 
is there. This whole thing is too ambitious for America and Amer- 
ican resources to carry and to carry on a great world war at the same 
time. We are certainly buying very rapidly into the most expensive 
military operation the world has ever seen, with most munitions 
costing two and two and a half times what they did during the Sec- 
ond World War. 

I do not mind admitting that I am very much concerned about it 
and I hope that somebody else is thinking about it, too. We will have 
to take these justifications and give them our blessing and our O. K.., 
and I hope everyone will think of these things before we give them 
our O. KK. Thank you. 

Mr. Preston. Mr. Barrett, in my opinion, the cost of this is second- 
ary. What we are undertaking to do is to show that democracy 
rather than communism is a means whereby peoples everywhere can 
be free. Weare offering America as exhibit A. 

I am not in favor of opening up the Treasury to this program. I 
think we must exercise great caution in the matter of the amount 
of money that we spend. But we have only two means to deal with 
communism; one with weapons and the other with psychology. We 
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cannot afford to junk one of the only two means that we have. But 
we do not want to give a license to mushroom into a top-heavy organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Barrett. That is right, sir. 


NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL “STRENGTHENING THE VOICE” 


Mr. Preston. In this connection, along the lines of our discussion, 
I observed in the New York Times this morning an editorial entitled, 
“Strengthening the Voice.” This great newspaper succinctly states 
the question and undertakes to appraise it. It is a very timely edi- 
torial and, with the permission of the committee, I should like to insert 
it in the record at this point. 


Mr. Fioop. If there is no objection, it is so ordered. 
(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


STRENGTHENING THE VOICE 


On several different fronts steps are being taken to strengthen the Voice of 
America. President Truman has asked Congress for a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $97,500,000 to complete a chain of radio transmitters around the iron- 
curtain countries. The number of languages in which broadcasts are made is 
being increased. A distinguished committee of businessmen has begun consid- 
eration of ways and means by which American private enterprise, distinct from 
our Government, can augment the Voice's efforts. 

These are encouraging signs, and it is to be hoped that Congress will act 
promptly and favorably upon the President’s request. Through the Voice of 
America people of many lands who speak many different tongues can be and are 
told the truth about this country and its goals in international affairs. The 
frantic efforts of Communist rulers—efforts ranging from Russia's elaborate 
jamming program to the more common arrests and intimidation in satellite 
countries and China—to prevent their people from listening to the Voice give 
abundant evidence of the value of this instrument. 

Essentially the Voice of America is today our most effective means of com- 
municating directly with the other peoples of the world. It can and does 
overcome barriers which are often insuperable for other media, barriers set 
up by rulers whose reigns rest on terror and deliberate misinformation. Roughly 
one-third of the world’s population lives in countries ruled by Moscow, directly 
or indirectly. Day and night the press, radio, theater, schools, and other propa- 
ganda channels in these lands repeat that the United States wants war, that 
the United States is a land of unbelievable misery for the great majority of 
Americans, that the United States is the 1951 equivalent of Nazi Germany. 
Against these lies the Voice of America does battle, exposing falsehoods, cor- 
recting misrepresentations, and offering in their stead the truth. 

But refutation by itself is not enough. The Voice of America must be an 
enthusiastic spokesman for the democratic way of life, for the traditionally 
American way of life. And for that, of course, we must continue to have a free 
and confident Nation as the reality behind the words that are sent out over the 
air waves. 


STATE DEPARTMENT CONTROL OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Hulten, what is this paper that you have about 
overtime? Is that an official document ? 

Mr. Hutren, It is a statement of the overtime that was worked in 
my office during the past 10 weeks, since January 1, while we have 
been trying to push this program ahead. I might say, Mr. Flood, 
that neither Mr. Barrett nor I feel that it would be desirable in any 
normal situation to try to move this program as fast as, and get as 
many people on, as the situation, according to the National Security 
Council and other people, seems to call for. 
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We were told this job had to be done and it had to be stepped up. 
In my own case, for every hour that I get paid for, I put in 25 minutes 
of work beyond the regular hours. And that is true of virtually 
every person at the top level of my staff. 

Mr. Fioop. I should like to say, in view of these statements made 
here, that I have been concerned with this question as to what should 
be the future of this entire Voice of America project and the informa- 
tion program in which the Government is engaged. In my judgment 
it should be engaged in it, and after some consideration of it, I am 
convinced that the only way in the world to assure us that this program 
will not be a long-haired, pie-in-the-sky operation, costing several 
billion dollars a year, as some public figures, you say, Mr. Barrett, are 
talking about, is to leave it within the State Department, where this 
subcommittee and the Appropriations Committee can keep their hands 
on it, and under the control of the State Department budget people. 

If this ever becomes a separate Government agency, with a Cabinet 
member—whatever they would call him—responsible to the Presi- 
dent, the roof of the Capitol will come off with the money that they 
will want. This program, in my judgment, in the very immediate 
future, can reach its reasonable and intelligent operational level as 
far as dollars and programing are concerned. You are in the forma- 
tive stage. I do not think you are formed enough yet in operations 
or dollars, but you are very near it. 

Mr. Barrerr. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. The only way in the world we can hang onto your coat- 
tails is to stop this from becoming a dreamer’s fancy, and that is to 
leave it in the State Department under the control of these officials, 
under the control of this committee and of the Congress, who know 
the problem, and not have it become a separate arm of the Govern- 
ment where God knows what will become of it. 

Mr. Marsuatn. Mr. Chairman, may I make a comment? 

Mr. F oop. Surely. 


NECESSITY FOR SOUND BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Mr. Marsa. I think what has concerned me more than anything 
else in connection with this program is that we want to be sure that 
we are not duplicating and overlapping and doing a lot of things on 
top of what is already being done. Few things are so good to be 
perfect. I made some remarks at the beginning of this hearing, and 
I am still of the same opinion, that there must be something done in 
the line of business management in this program, to make it a more 
sound and effective program. I say that with the intention of making 
a constructive criticism of the Voice of America program. 

Several times in this hearing it has developed from questions along 
the line of business management, that we ought to have been more 
closely informed than we were. I realize that you have had some 
handicaps of being scattered in your organization. That is always 
a handicap to any organization. Certainly something ought to 
— to pull this organization together, to put it in one place some- 
where. 
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EFFECTIVE CONTROL BY THE DEPARTMENT BUDGET OFFICER 


I am also concerned about one other thing and that was improperly 
answered, as far as I am concerned. That is in connection with the 
suggestion that the committee has made in connection with the budget. 
It seemed to me that some things have happened here that the budget 
officer of the Department, Mr. Wilber, should have been informed of 
and there was the impression at least that you have not worked as 
closely with him as you might have. This committee, I think, has a 
lot of confidence in Mr. Wilber. Also, when the committee makes sug- 
gestions, they would like to see some attention paid to those sug- 
gestions. As far as the effectiveness of the program is concerned I, 
for one, as a member of this committee, would like to know more inti- 
mately some of the things you are doing, as far as getting out infor- 
mation is concerned. 

I would also like to know something about what our opposition, 
namely, Soviet Russia, is putting out. I understand they are put- 
ting out some information, and I hope sometime that I may have the 
opportunity of looking that over. 

In the meantime I hope that during the coming year every oppor- 
tunity will be taken to watch the matter of overlapping and duplica- 
tion in an effort to bring about what, to me, would be better business 
management. Thank you. 


DIFFICULTIES IN OBTAINING EXECUTIVE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Barretrr. Mr. Marshall, I think those points are very well taken 
and very well expressed and very fair, indeed. I hope, sir, that first 
you will take a good look at the list of personnel—key personnel—we 
are submitting to you. I am frank to admit that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to get good personnel to come into Government service today. 
Outside salaries are high, and so forth. We probably get only about 
1 out of 20 of the keymen we go after. I have had case after case 
where a man has tentatively accepted and we have had him investi- 
gated and then he has decided, frankly, that he had better stay where 
he it; he does not want to come down here, be attacked, and so forth. 

But you must bear in mind also, in looking at that, that this is not 
a nut-and-bolt factory. It is a very complex field, and that the man 
who is a really first-grade business executive—a production execu- 
tive—is not necessarily a good executive for this field. I have seen 
examples of that in the early days of the war when I had some of 
these really crack executives come in and work for me. They wanted 
to send blimps around the British countryside with neon lights on 
them—some of them did. What we need in this program is a com- 
bination of executive skill with some experience in the communications 
field; and by communications I mean editorial, radio, and similar 
activities. 

As an example, the AP today is headed by a man whose entire 
background is that of a reporter and editor. You will note that the 
Columbia Broadcasting System is headed by a man whose total expe- 
rience until about 3 years ago—this man is president of the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co.—was in the evaluation field. You will know that 
the United Press today is headed by a man who is also a former 
reporter and editor. They are good executives and they are good 
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executives in this field. They are the kind of men we are trying to 
get, people who have combined experience in these difficult fields of 
influencing public opinion and executive work. 

Now, sir, I know that you are concerned about the administration 
of this program, because it is a program that, under the President’s 
orders and the authorization of the Congress, we would have to triple 
in about 9 months’ time. That is a major undertaking. 

I have had my investigations made, too. I have had Philip Reed 
who is one of our advisory commission and who is chairman of the 
board of General Electric, look at a lot of the operations overseas and 
report back. I have asked Richard Cook who is the chief executive 
officer to Eric Johnston now, to make a study of how the administra- 
tion was going in this operation, I have asked Mr. Humelsine’s 
deputy, Walter Scott, an experienced man in this field, to give me an 
independent check on how the administration is going. I have asked 
Mr. Howland Sargeant who, if I may say so, if you will look at his 
biography, has had an administrative experience exceeding that of 
any of these investigators, to take a good look at it. From all four 
I have gotten this report, and I am sure that any of them would 
be glad to testify to this fact: “Your administration of this enormous 
and complex problem is not perfect by a long shot, Barrett. You have 
got a lot to improve on. But it is so much better than it was a 
year ago, when you were operating on a $35-million-a-year basis, that 
I am amazed.” 

This guy Hulten has had headaches and he has worked 12, 14 hours 
a day, many a day. But that guy has made a lot of progress in put- 
ting this thing on a systematic and sound basis. And I am sure 
that any of those four individuals would be glad to testify to that 
effect. 

We do not have enough administrative help. We are right now 
out trying to pull in the best administrative help we can get in the 
Government and from private enterprise, as you can see from this 
list. We fortunately have three very strong men joining us in the 
next 2 weeks. I think we are making progress and real progress, and 
I am sure that any of the men that I mentioned would be glad to 
testify to that effect. 


RACKGROUND OF THE POLICY ADVISORY STAFF 


Now, sir, you have raised one thing that bothers me a great deal 
and that is what must have seemed to you gentlemen to be the flout- 
ing of the will of this committee on the matter of the Policy Advisory 
Staff. Last year or last summer I read with great respect the reports 
of this committee which called for a cutting down of the amount 
of supervision. They did not want too much money to go into the 
supervisory work, as they called it. 1 took that very seriously and 
I respected it, because this committee probably knows more about 
this program than any group on the Hill. But then certain things 
happened after that, and it soon became evident to me that we were 
not doing enough careful planning in order to do the best job abroad. 

If you are going to make maximum use of our psychological poten- 
tialities, you have got to plan carefully, you have got to phase, you 
have got to plan step by step, you have got to draw up country-by- 
country studies of the areas you are hitting; you have got to get the 
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help of your embassies, and so forth. Moreover, the two advisory 
commissions that were set up by Congress and appointed by the Presi- 
dent both said: “Barrett, you have got to have more careful planning 
and more detailed planning country by country. If you don’t, you 
are wasting some of this program.” In our conferences with the sub- 
stantive committees, the point was touched on time and again, sir. 

The National Security Council came along and asked us to draw 
up detailed plans to be incorporated in a hush-hush superplan for 
what goes on in the next few years under any eventualities. The 
White House told us that the President wanted us to do some master 
planning on certain countries, which I will mention off the record. 

The new Interdepartmental Psychological Strategy Board empha- 
sized very heavily that more detailed planning in this field was needed. 
The representative of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was particularly vehe- 
ment on that point, and I must say that I agreed with him. 

So I called in my deputy, Mr. Sargeant, and I called in Mr. Cook, 
who is now administrative chief for Erie Johnston, and I asked them 
to figure out how we might staff up to do all of this essential planning 
that was necessary. They worked it out, and it meant the addition 
of 19 people, including the clerical help of what is called the policy 
advisory staff. It is not a supervisory staff, I feel, in the sense that 
Congress meant that. But it is connected to my office. 

On the basis of that, I asked the budget officers and the personne! 
officers to put this plan into effect as soon as they could. It meant the 
switching of about two-tenths of 1 percent of the personnel author- 
ized from one type of job to another. Plans were laid for that, and 
then, frankly, I wake up here and find that, oh, my God, I have 
increased the supervisory staff, and Congress said that we should not: 
do so, and the subcommittee specifically said that we should not do so. 
I must plead guilty on that, sir, to a boner. I should personally have 
come up and checked with the committee, I believe, before that was 
done. I apologize for not doing so. 

I want to point out that we still are operating that policy advisory 
staff within the budget authorized by this committee, and we have not 
gone up to the 39 jobs shown on there. These 39 jobs are shown on 
there for bookkeeping reasons that you explored yesterday. 

Mr. MarsHauu. It was not my purpose to reopen all that has gone 
on in this hearing. This question comes up. As my good colleague, 
Mr. Flood, has said, many people fear that the long-haired people 
have taken over this program. There is a fear on the part of people 
that this program is being rapidly expanded and mushroomed without 
too much understading of what is going on. ‘There is a real feeling 
on the part of some people that there is a lack of management in the 
Voice of America program. ‘Those are things that, of course, we 
question you about oat those things I personally should like to see 
you, as administrator, take a look at during the next year and, if you 
make some improvements and undoubtedly you will, if you are a good 
xdministrator, as I think you are, you will come back here and be 
able to report progress. 

Mr. Barrett. I appreciate that, sir. I did not mean to get into that 
long dissertation, but I did want to explain what I think was an error 
on our part and I did want to apologize for it. 

Mr. Marswa.u. I do not believe we should proceed any further on 
that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Pupsuic Arrairs RecionaL Bureaus 





Mr. Fioop. The next item is public affairs regional bureaus, at 
If there is no objection, we will insert 
page 698 in the record at this time. 

(The matter referred to is as follows:) 


page 698 of the justifications. 


Summary of requirements by object of expense 
















































































| Increase or de- 
1950 actual 1951 estimate 1952 estimate crease (—), 
| 1952 over 1951 
| Ze RTO i i come 
| 
Num-| |Num- Num- Num- 
her Amount | ber | Amount |", | Amount |"}., | Amount 
I— — 
01 Personal services, full-time per- 
manent (Washington): } 
European Affairs __-- 23 $123, 970 | 36 $195, 705 | 36 $197, 450 $1, 745 
Near East and African | 
Affairs ___- ym Pgh 99,215 | 31 173, 570 | 31 175, 416 }....- 1, 845 
Far Eastern Affairs..........| 19 110, 445 | 33 181,075 | 33 183, 460 |_.---- 2, 385 
American Republics_........} 18 100, 645 | 21 118, 820 | 21 118, 820 SRA seu 
German Affairs... _- 4 21,300 | 4 21,505 | 4 22, 030 525 
Total, full-time permanent_| 82 455, 575 l125 690, 675 |125 697, 175 = 6, 500 
Deduct lapse.............- .| 14.6 72, 587 23.0 127, 185 4.6 25, 634 \—18.4 —101, 551 
Net permanent._..........| 67.4 | 382,988 {102.0 | 563,490 [120.4 | 671,541 | 18.4) 108,051 
WAE employment. .--......_.|------ rao (eS eee 1,384. j.....- 734 
Overtime and holiday pay-. 379 |_- 1,0 7... 2, 390 990 
Pay in excess of 52 weeks--_.|_..-.. ey GOR ree UE $0814: --<3: 2, 681 
Total, personal services rte Pe ae a | 
itd ndaghtesswavaiisheds<is 384, 853 |....-.- 565, 540 677, 996 |- wwwgeh-- 2am O08 
OTHER OBJECTS ae dt ; | tea Sa j | 
I go, NE ORE A aD au 22, 560 32, 781 . 41,978 | 9, 197 
08 Supplies and materials..........-|-.--. 1,665 |..--- 1, 270 |..-.-- 2, 240 | ci 970 
| et aE, (ie 80 145 265 | 120 
Total, other objects.......---- | 24, 305 | | 34,196 | 44,483 |. 10, 287 
Grand total_...........-.---- me 158 |---| 300, 736 atti 722, 479 |... 122, 743 
| 











Mr. Froop. I notice that there is a request for $722,479. That is an 
increase of $122,743 over the amount set up in the 1951 estimate. If 
there is no objection, we shall insert in the record at this.time that 
part of page 699 which is designated as “A, General justification,” 
which in a sentence indicates generally the purpose of this part of 
the budget. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


GENERAL JUSTIFICATION 


The regional bureau public-affairs staffs, under the direction of the assistant 
secretary in charge of each area, have the responsibility for policy coordination, 
program planning, and guidance for “Information and educational exchange” 
activities in the countries within their geographic areas; for recommending 
basic objectives, specific program plans, and media-program priorities, as well 
as country priorities, in accordance with the policies of the Department, the 
public-affairs area, and the regional bureaus. 

Mr. Foon. I see that there is no increase in the number of positions 
requested for the budget year. 

I notice you are setting up 95 trips costing $5,405 to New York, 
Boston, and Philadelphia, for consultants and advisers on program 
activities within their respective areas. That amounts to something 
over $57 a trip. Is there anything magical about that figure, $57 ? 
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EXPLANATION OF THE 1951 COLUMN OF THE 1952 ESTIMATE 


Mr. May. May I make a statement before I answer that, sir? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. May. I want to call attention of the committee to the fact that 
the amount in the 1951 column for this activity is in excess of the 
amount which was approved by the committee last year. 

Mr. Fioop. For what activity ? 

Mr. May. For this regional public-affairs staff. I want to make 
that.clear in the record. 

Mr. Fxoop. It is about $80,839 over the amount allowed ? 

Mr. May. That is correct, sir. I would like to add one word to 
that: That this “1951 estimate” column in this instance reflects ac- 
curately the activity and the adjustments that we had in mind at the 
time we brought it up to the committee. 

I would like to say also that the regional bureau chiefs and the 
Assistant Secretaries for the geographic areas felt in their best judg- 
ment that they would need that level of staffing to carry the program. 
However, at the present time it is clear that we will be able to operate 
within the amount approved by the Congress, and we shall do so. In 
other words, the lapses are more than we anticipated. 

Mr. Froop. Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Sreran. What do you mean by saying that you spent more 
money in 1951 than was authorized ? ? 

Mr. May. Mr. Stefan, in the regular budget, we asked for some 80 
positions, amounting to $418,897. In the supplemental we requested 
49 positions, $152,908. The committee did not allow that, but allowed 
only $100,000 in the supplemental, so that the figure in this 1951 
column reflects $80,000 above the amount approved in the regular and 
the supplemental by this committee. 

Mr. Steran. What you are saying, then, is that you are spending 
$80,000 more than you were allowed by the committee? 

Mr. May. What I should state, to be absolutely accurate, is this: 
That this column reflects a projection through next June of the 
amount, $80,000-—— 

Mr. Steran. Where did you get the money that you used, which 
you were not allowed by the Congr ess, this $80,000? 

Mr. May. There have been, as you know, some lapses in excess of 
that anticipated. 

Mr. Steran. And you just absorbed it without an authorization of 
the committee ? 

Mr. May. We absorbed it. It was possible to do that due to the 
delay in hiring personnel. 

Mr. Sreran. No further questions. 

Mr. Barrert. But that amount will not be spent; only the author- 
ized amount will be spent this year. 


Screntiric AND TECHNICAL Program (NoNECONOMIC) 


Mr. Froop. The next item is “Scientific and technical program 
(noneconomic).” As I think we are all aware, and as indicated at 
pages 701 and 702 of the justifications, no funds are requested for 
1952 in this budget. This is a program of economic matters which 
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were transferred to the Technical Cooperation Administration, other- 
wise known as point 4; and, while this heretofore had been part of our 
budget, it is now in the point 4 budget and before another subcom- 
mittee. 


ADMINISTRATIVE Support TRANSFER ; 

That takes us to the “Administrative support transfer” on page 703. 
If there is no objection, we will put pages 704, 705, and 706, which are 
detailed justifications of this request, in the record at this time. 

(The matter referred to is as follows :) 


Obligations by subactivity 








Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, one <t) 
1950 1951 we) ee 








Se RE See eae eek or Sapa ae 2 $150, 450 $174, 056 $23, 606 
II. Administrative support (domestic) ............- $1, 782,742 | 3,837,761 | 4,647, 000 809, 259 
Ill. Administrative support (Foreign Service)... __- 4,016, 726 | 17,052, 576 | 12,644, 792 5, 592, 216 
IV. Reserve for recruitment program -___.-.....-- aA FRET A ‘ p23) SAL — 40, 000 
ci Se err ese YF ee eT 6, 385, 061 

















1 Total expenses including $2,715,000 in counterpart funds. 


Obligations by objects 



























| Actual, | Estimate, | Estimate, ryt +) 

| 1950 19511 1952 ble os 

sts 
Total number of permanent positions... ._.........-- | 1,316 2, 348 3, 149 80l 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions | 2 14 5 —9 
Average number of all employees____-.-_- | 1, O85 1, 667 2, 989 » O22 
Permanent positions. ___- RS tS | $2,830, 407 | $4, 141, 362 | $7,343, 888 $3, 202, 526 
Part-time and temporary positions... __- oa’ 12, 685 59, 250 33, 862 —25, 388 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base_____...._- fp eo ae 29, 006 29, 006 
Payment above basic rates_____- Se aes ae 375, 053 469,889 | 1,075, 084 605, 195 
Ol Pereinaleerviocs 20221-22222. cki | | 4,670,501 | 8, 481, 840 3, 811, 339 
02 Travel___. we EPS a 391, 143 347, 025 —44, 118 
03 Transportation of things : Bon - 672, 940 865, 317 77 
04 Communications services. ___.....________- ia 933, 457 1, 587, 331 7 
05 Rents and utility services__..._._- 4 | 928,750 | 2,074, 283 1, 145, 533 
06 Printing and reproduction. _._.......-.--_- x 127, 369 170, 472 3, 10 
07 Other contractual services__..............--- | 859, 873 1, 566, 478 706, ¢ 
08 Supplies and materials__- i 687, 384 872, 184, 905 
09 Equipment __- ‘ : 278, 304 | 1,806,136 | 1,478,031 —328, 105 
ll Grants, subsidies and contributions a oe Soom eos | 3, 234 | 22, 724 19, 490 

MS Seca sane he eedra ai sicenamkes ..| 5,799,468 | 11, 080, 787 | 17, 465, 848 | 6, 385, 001 





Includes local currency totals. 
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Summary table, 1952 costs 








| Ne? 
Pas ee Administra- 

















| Program | “ | tive support ‘ 
i tive support, | Saco mY Total 
| Support | departmental | Fee | 
ie | | 
Total number of permanent positions... _.___.___-_-- 31 | 796 2, 322 | 3, 149 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions....._______} 1} 1) Pe eA AS 5 
Average number of all employees......_....__._-_-.-- 31 | 748 2, 210 | 2, 989 
01 ame igg services_......- ae ne Ee | $169, 966 ~ $2, 909, 000 gs $5, 402, 874 | $8, 481, 840 
| EE TRE Se ES Go ee ee ‘ 4, 090 74, 000 268, 935 347, 025 
03 Transportation of things... -.....-.-.--..-.-.---- eas . 6, 000 859, 317 865, 317 
04 Communications services. ..- chien kueae mt Nace és 229, 000 1, 358, 331 1, 587, 331 
05 Rents and utility services.........__- SS ee BE 605, 000 1, 469, 283 2, 074, 283 
06 Printing and reproduction. -........_.....____-_- wae 116, 000 54, 472 170, 472 
07 Other contractual services..__.............-__-.-- | ae 131, 000 1, 435, 478 1, 566, 478 
08 Supplies and materials- Fa ey Pee. SIS 264, 000 608, 347 872, 347 
00 Hawipment................ 2 ICTR BIRT: 313, 000 1, 165, 031 1, 478, 031 
11 Grants, subsidies and contributions. _.......___- SER OER NE 22,724 22, 724 
| ee a See! ee ee ae Bh oe 174,056 | 4,647,000 | 12, 644, 792 | 17, 465, 848 








CHANGE IN PRESENTATION 


Mr. Froop. The amount requested for 1952, as set forth on page 
706 of the justifications, amounts to $17,465,848, which is an increase 
of $6,385,061 over the 1951 figure, which, in turn, was $11,080,787. 
The regular bill authorized $2,875,000 for “Administrative expenses.” 
The supplemental authorization was $5 million. The remainder, of 
course, would be that part which is carried under the State Depart- 
ment budget and described as “Salaries and expenses.” 

I think you should show for the record how you have changed these 
designations under this new performance budget and how you now 
indicate the so-called performance budget for the USIE appropria- 
tion as distinguished from the single “Administrative support” cost 
as heretofore set up under one item for the State Department. 

Mr. Winer. I should be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. As the 
committee knows, in the past, we have budgeted for the total “Admin- 
istrative support” requirements for both the regular program and the 
USIE program under the S. and E. justifications. In other words, 
we have been dealing in total obligations for all administrative require- 
ments of the Department for the regular and the USIE programs. 

Then the committee has established an amount to be transferred 
from the USIE program over to the “Salaries and expenses” appro- 
priation, so that all the expenditures and obligations were made 
directly from the S. and E. allotments for those items. 

In furtherance of the Hoover Commission recommendation and 
the wishes of the Congress in an attempt to establish the true pro- 
rated cost of the administrative services that should be charged to ° 
each program we, at the time of the supplemental last year, made a 
very careful analysis of the various parts of the Department, the 
various service areas of the Department, to find out what the pro rata 
cost would be per program person. In so doing we arrived at the 
fact that instead of the true cost being $7,875,000 in 1951, which was 
the amount of the transfer, that the true cost was $11,080,787. We, 
therefore, have reflected this year in this budget a comparative reduc- 
tion in the “Salaries and expenses” appropriation of the difference 
between this $7,875,000 and the true cost of $11,080,787, or an amount 
of $3,615,000, which we have deducted from the base of the “Salaries 
and expenses” appropriation. We have also reflected in our S. and E. 
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estimates the reduction of the positions that were covered by that 
amount as well as the costs of other object expense. The number of 
positions so deducted was 619. Those are now reflected in the base 
for the USIE appropriation. 

Now, I might go into a bit of detail of exactly how we arrived at 
our true cost figures. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, as a matter of fact, this is not our first 
acquaintance with this. 

Mr. Wixeer. Not at all. 

Mr. Frioop. We met this first with the 1951 supplemental appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Wiper. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. What you are doing now is following the same pro- 
cedure for this estimate ? 

Mr. Wizer. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Froop. I am not sure why that-is necessary. I am not clear 
on this point, since we are following the procedure of the estimate 
for the 1951 supplemental, how we have a change in the object break- 
down in this estimate now. 

Mr. Wuzer. Those amounts for the cost of providing the admin- 
istrative service over and above the transfer amount were included in 
the object breakdown. 

Mr. Frioop. The $5 million was in the supplemental for admin- 
istrative ? 

Mr. Wuszer. That is correct, sir. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Fioop. These justifications as inserted in the record indicate 
an increase of 1,322 in the average over-all employees. There is 
program support, which has 3; the administrative support, where the 
domestic part has 237; and the foreign-service administrative support 
with 1,092. Of course, you have a reduction of 10 there for the 
recruitment program. 

Mr. Wiiser. That is correct, for the recruitment reserve as set 
forth on page 746. 

Mr. Fioop. That will be minus 10 for the recruitment program ? 

Mr. Wirzer. That is correct, sir. 


RENTS AND UTILITY SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. On page 705 we have the request by objects, together 
with the increases. While we will take them up in detail in a mo- 
ment, my eye is immediately directed to the largest one, which is: 
“Rents and utility services.” I suppose that deals chiefly with rents. 

In view of the fact that the General Services Administration by 
transfer is paying $399,763 in rents, you still have on page 705, under 
* rents, $1,145,533 as an increase. I would like an explanation of 
that. 

Mr. Wirper. Under 05, of course, that item covers both domestic 
and foreign-service requirements. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Wireer. On the domestic side the transfer to the GSA in an 
amount of $399,763 was for the payment for certain rents in New 
York City, and that figure does not cover the complete cost of rent 
in New York. The total cost of rent is estimated to be $588,000. 
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The figure of $399,000 is somewhat of an arbitrary figure which 
the Bureau of the Budget established, subject to a later determination 
of what the true cost would be, and that amount, when reestablished, 
will be transferred to GSA. 

Mr. Fioop. That is the item you have set forth on page 466, under 
the “international information and educational activities,” for the 
Department of State requirements, deductions under comparative 
transfers for operating expenses, General Services Administration, 
for rents paid by GSA ? 

Mr. Witeer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is the same figure? 

Mr. Wiper. That is correct, sir; we will transfer the additional 
amount of $218,000. 

Mr. Fioop. But it does include the New York proposition? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir; in its entirety. That is predicated, Mr. 
Flood, I think I should add, on the basis that we will not have a build- 
ing available during 1952. If we get a building prior to that time 
some of this rent would not be required. 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Mr. Fioop. The other item on page 705, in which I am interested, 
is your “Personal services” in the amount of $3,811,339. Who will 
explain that for me? 

{r. Witeer. I would be glad to do that, Mr. Chairman. That, 
again, is broken down under three categories. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Wizeer. The “Program support,” the “Administrative sup- 
port, departmental,” and the “Administrative support, foreign serv- 
ice.” 

Mr. Fioop. On which page is each one of those subheadings? 


PROGRAM SUPPORT 


Mr. Wiper? The “Program support” is on page 707. 

Mr. Fioop. Without objection we will insert that page in the record 
at this point. 

Mr. Witeer. Actually it goes on to pages 708 and 709. 

Mr. Froop. We shall insert those pages also. 

(The material is as follows:) 


Summary by object class 








| Dott . ; | Inerease (+) 
| — — | or decrease 





Total number of permanent positions. .............--.------- | 59 | 31 | —28 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions............._______- Sy ey 


1 
Average number of all employees 28 ‘ 3 





01 Personal services re $139, 850 eae $169, 966 | iz $30, 116 
02 Travel | 1, 490 
03 5, —5, 000 
08 —3, 000 





150, 450 | 174, 056 | 23, 606 













Analysis 
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of personal services 













Estimate, 1951 






















; Increase (+) or 
Estimate, 1952 | decrease (—) 
] 
Num- | Annual | Num-| Annual | Num- | Annual 
ber rate ber | rate ber rate 











Immediate office, Assistant Secretary 


Office of Public Affairs: 
Division of Publications. --_..............- 
Division of Public Liaison 





Total, Office of Public Affairs........__.- 


Special Assistant, Intelligence—Office of Intelli- 
gence Research: 
Office of the Director... ............--..--- 
Division of Research for Europe ---_..-..-.. 
Division of Research for Far East_.._____- 
Division of Research for Near East and 
Baal Bite OR STEM EIS le 
Division of International and Functional 
Intelligence 


Division of Biographic Information 





Total, Special Assistant, Intelligence -____- 
Office of Assistant Secretary for United Nations | 
Affairs Immediate office, Assistant Secretary. 


Total, permanent_- 
Less lapse 






Net, permanent ee 
Part-time and temporary positions............- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base ___.____-- 
Payment above basic rates. 





Office of Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs: 


Division of Library and Reference Services. - 
Division of Acquisition and Distribution. . . 


| 
| 


3:2 ihe 13 







ide 6 | _ % 00 








| 10 | 53,050} 10 
6 





























































-| 10 53,050| 16 | 80,050] 6 27, 000 
> DONE tect, Se gt —3 —16, 805 
as) ae ig pean bates -12 —61, 325 
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find on pages 718, 719, and 720. 


(The material is as follows:) 


Mr. Fioop. What is the next one? 
Mr. Wizzer. The “Administrative support, domestic,” which we will 


Summary by object class 


ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT, DOMESTIC 


Mr. Froop. Without objection, for that purpose at this point we 
will insert those pages in the record. 














d | Estimate, 
Actual, 1950 | 1951 


| Increase (+) 
eee te, | or » aaa 





Total number of permanent positions_____--_-. 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions. 
Average number of all employees-_- 








a ee ee 
02 Travel. “ah heron 
03 Transport: ation of things- Eg ae : 
04 Communication services. -_..........--.-- 
05 Rents and utility services ___.___- 

06 Printing and reproduction - -__- 

07 Other contractual services... _- 

08 Supplies and materials-__-............--- 
SE ee . 












Total obligations 


| 
402 | 77 



















4 796 22 
| 2 3 4 l 
| 374 | 511 748 | 237 
| $1, 4 405, 058 | $1, 956, 000 $2, 909, 000 $953, 000 
24, 180 61, 000 74, 000 | 13, 000 
1, 480 | 10, 000 6, 000 | —4, 000 

| 74, 040 | 147, 000 | 229, 000 82, 000 
| 15, 568 | 263, 417 | 605, 000 | 341, 583 
36, 000 | 74, 000 | 116, 000 | 42, 000 

52, 795 243, 820 | 131, 000 —112, 820 

94, 020 | 147, 950 264, 000 116, 050 

79, 601 | 934, 574 313, 000 | —621, 574 

| 1, 782, 742 | 3, 837, 761 4, 647, 000 809, 239 
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Analysis of personal services 





Organizational unit 





Office of the Legal Adviser -_ _- 

Division of Foreign Buildings Oper- 
ations......-- - 5 

Management staff_- 

Division of Security - 

Office of Personnel 

Division of Budget -- 

Division of Finance Ried 

Divewe of Central Services______- 
. 8. Despatch Agency 


Division of Communications and 


Division of C ryptography 
Division of Language Services___- 
New York Administrative Office _- 
Bureau of Inter-American Affairs_. 
Bureau of European Affairs 
Bureau of Near Eastern, 
Asian, and African Affairs 


South 


Bureau of Far Eastern Affairs.______|- 


Tota] permanent positions 
LI Be hon ili, dita cs sisecicecnctb nie ace 
Net permanent 
Part-time and temporary positions 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base 
Payment above basic rates 


Total personal services. .--.-.-.-- 


Nun-| 


| ber 


Estimate, 1951 | 


Annual \Num-| 
| rate | ber 
] 


Annual 


4 


39, 895 


246, 390 


SZoBSrum w 


_ 
_ 


40, 570 


~ 
~ 
Cm 


t 
aoke 


18, 155 


oO 


| 31,545 





~ 874 








—266 | —990, 752 


3 | 19,250 





|1, 405, 058 +511 1, 956, 000 


\ 


21, 600 | 
228, 360 | 
343, 100 | 

42, 250 | 
344, 350 | 
454, 386 | 

11, 265 | 


282, 730 | 
705, 606 | 


774 |2,911,752 | 7 
508 |1, 921, 000 | 


Num-| Annual 
| ber rate 


$47, : 


21,6 
40, 
164, 545 
342, 2 
42, 615 
272, 


40, 935 


520, 90! 
11, 59: 
284, 26 
713, 876 


23, 020 | 
31, 305 | 


) |2, 986, 197 

2 |—129, 197 
744 |2, 857, 000 
26, 650 
11, 000 
14, 350 


+748 = 000 


| 


Estimate, 1952 | 


377, 886 | 





Increase +) or 
decrease (—) 


Num- 


Annual 
ber ‘ 


+33, 536 
+365 


+66, 519 
+330 
+1, 535 
+8, 270 


+74, 445 
— 861, 555 





ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT, FOREIGN SERVICE 


Mr. Froop. What is the third one? 
Mr. Wizeer. The personnel for the Foreign Service will be found 
on pages 725, 726, and 727. 
Mr. Fioop. Without objection, for that purpose at this point in the 
record we will insert those pages. 
(The material is as follows:) 


Summary by object class 





7 


Estimated, 1951 





United 
States 
dollars 


Foreign 
currencies 


Total, 1951 


Estimate 
1952 


Increase 
> | | +) or de- 
| crease (—) 





Total number of permanent 
positions... 

Average number of all em- 
ployees 


914 
711 


1, 515 
1,118 


+807 





+41, 092 





01 Personal services. 

02 Travel 

03 Transportation of things_- 
Communication services __ 
Rents and utility services 
Printing and reproduc- 


Other contractual services. 
Cuppiies and materials____ 
Equipment ............. 
Grants, subsidies, and 

contributions--_......... 


$1, 818, 562 
214, 128 
285, 848 
466, 596 
436, 894 


37, 128 
158, 172 
400, 695 
198, 703 


| $1, 543, 948 
219, 214 
404, 630 
484, 006 
409, 309 





32, 735 | 
378, 762 | 
329, 008 
337, 474 534, 088 


1, 358 1,876 








$2, 534, 651 


327, 543 





616, 053 | 
536, 434 | 
871, 562 | 


3, 234 22, 





Total 





4, 016, 72 





2,715,000 | 4, 337, 576 | 
' | 


7, 052, 576 


1, 469, 283 } 


54, 472 | 
1, 435, 478 

608, 347 | 913 
1, 165, 031 | +293, 469 


|'12, 644, 792 +5, 592, 216 


724 | , 490 


3, 2 
58" 608 
+201, 377 
+571, 874 
+803, 950 


+1, 103 
+819, 425 





? Does not include administrative support cost for Korea. 
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Analysis of personal services 





Actual, 1950 Metimates, 1951 | Estimates, 1952 yg roe 





1 


, | ad 
Num-| Annual |Num-; Annual teen Annual |Num-| Annual 
ber rate ber | rate ber rate ber rate 














i ae 


| 188,800} 5 7, 5 233, 142 
Locals_. ALE CRE RS 118 | 


147, 854 , 38 177, 926 
Subtotal 108 | 336, 654 s 3 | 411,068 


| 
sl 
American Republics area: | 


European area: 
IN Ss gcpetncs ~ decesomcee ; 325, e ( 59,8 508, 560 
De « whcinge a ae 253, 51 378, 10! 413, 595 


Oa 578, £90 396 | 837, 922, 155 


German area: 
OS SE ee Ee ¢ 34, 254 6 36, 684 41, 240 
Locals. Q %, 562 , 0, 228 32, 976 


Subtotal : ; 60, 816 ‘ " 66, 912 5 74, 216° 


Near East area: 
Americans ; oo 464 i 596, 988 19 |1,010, 683 |+108 
a 5, 400 36 408, 698 523 709, 012, +266 | 


Subtotal 216 "406, S64 {h 005, 686. ‘ 1, 719, 645 4374 








Far East area: 
A Bs oe 78 291, 018 f 438, 265 875, 766 |+-112 437, 501 
SO a asp enchaid aivntatetae 136 144, 024 7 240, 552 y 494, 208 +261 


'» 


ER EER ae 214 435, 042 2} 382 | 678,817 55 |1, 369, 974 q 691, 157 

















Foreign Service, total: * | 
EE See eee 291 1, 090, = ad 459 |1, 739, 323 697 |2, 669, 341 : 930, 018 
Locals 623 | 727, ji. 056 iI, 217, 967 |1, , 625 1, 827, 717 5 609, 750 


Total salaries, (annual rate) | 914 1, 817, 966 | 1, 515 \2, 957, 290 2 322 | 4, 497, 058° 5 a 539, 768 





Deduct lapses..........------------- |—203 |—403, 041 |=397 '|—906, 350 |-i2 au, 416 |+285 | 601, 934 


Net: Permanent. 711 11,414, 925 /|1,118 2, 050, 940 |2, 210 4, 282, 642. 082 2, 231, 702 
Add: 


Ternsinel legve.................4 uals | 36, 359 |___- 29, 572 | , 97 +15, 399 
Differentials___ - 56, 295 | 76,401 | 272, 756 +196, 355 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week } | | 

a ee Swe ehenln bhdiandadtbacadbed 17, 296 | oon 
SN tec cumaancuaen ine fami wala ~ 300, 983 | 377, 738 | | 785, 200 | +407, 4 











All personal services 71 1, 818, 562 1, 118 ae 534, 651 2, 210 5 402, 874, he 092 42, 868,223 
“Tie 





PERSON NEL 


Mr. Winer. I will be glad to speak to the increases under those par- 
ticular som gs, if you do not mind, Mr. Flood. 
Mr. Froop. I wish you would. Let us take them up by item. 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Wizzer. The first increase, shown on page 708, is an increase 
of 6 positions in the office of the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs. 
I believe Mr. Barrett will wish to speak to that increase. 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. That increase is of 6 jobs averaging $5,000- 
odd per job and is made necessary simply by the increased workload 
in that office. 

For example, the number of inquiries coming into that office in the 
form of letters and phone calls has more than doubled in the last 
6 months, because of the great interest in the program and in the en- 
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tire field of the activity. I find I have to have one man who will do 
nothing but interview reputable and important individuals who have 
ideas that they would like to contribute to this program, and to 
evaluate those ideas. 

It is a general reflection, sir, of the fact that passer would be more 
unwise than to have a program of this size and complexity, operating 
in innumerable media in 60-odd countries of the world, without ade- 
quate supervision at my level. is 

Mr. Fioop. Are you satisfied you can get that kind of supervision ? 
Do you have that kind of people in mind? Have you talked to any 
such people, so that you can get the five or six, or do you have them 
in mind? 

Mr. Barrett. I do not have the six in mind, but I have three in mind, 
sir. 

Mr. Fxoop. For the time being you have three in mind, and you are 
projecting the six for the entire fiscal period ? 

Mr. Barrett. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What are the three most immediate needs you have for 
which you have these three people in mind, out of these six? What 
would be their three specialties ¢ 

Mr. Barrett. One is simply the handling of the heavy correspond- 
ence that cannot be done by a clerical-level person, the correspondence 
that I personally and my immediate assistant cannot handle. 

Another is this interviewing job, this idea man, for interviewing 
these people with suggestions and ideas that come in, and some of 
= pay off. About 1 percent of them prove to be really worth 
while. 

The third, as I believe it is set up here, is an assistant to my staff 
assistant who is now working horrible hours per day. 

Mr. Fioop. They would all be at $5,000 a year each? 

Mr. Barrett. No, sir; that is the average. The remaining are the 
clerical help, the stenographers, and what-not. 

Mr. Fioop. You are not going to get this high-level man at the 
Government salary levels now for $5,000 to run that kind of office. 

Mr. Barrerr. No, sir; but that is an average. One of these men 
will be about an $8,000-a-year man, to handle the correspond. .\ce. 
Then he will have a secretary who will be probably in the $2,000-odd 
category. 

Mr. Fioop. If you run into trouble, that is the kind of problem you 
run into trouble with. 

Mr. Barretr. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. He had better be good. 

Mr. Barrett. That is right, sir. I know what you mean. 

Mr. Foon. All right, Mr. Wilber. 


DIVISION OF PUBLICATIONS 


Mr. Wipzer. The next office which has staff financed under this 
heading is the Division of Publications. 

Mr. Fioop. On what page? 

Mr. Wizser. Again on page 708, Mr. Flood. We requested and 
10 positions were approved last year, and we are continuing those 10 
positions this year for 1952. There is no increase. 

Mr. F oop. Yes. 

817075169 


‘ 
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PUBLIC LIAISON 


Mr. Wiser. The next office or division is that of Public Liaison, 
where we have not had any staff this year except on a detailed basis, 
and we are requesting six positions for 1952. 

Mr. Fioop. Who is Public Liaison ? 

Mr. Wiser. That is under Mr. Russell who is under Mr. Barrett’s 
direction. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that all about? 

Mr. Barrett. That is the organization, sir, which is concerned with 
liaison with all public groups and organizations in this country. You 
went over the budget for the entire organization about last Tuesday, 
with Mr. Sargent and Mr. Russell testifying. 

Mr. Fioop. What do they do? For what do you want these six 
people? What type of personnel are they? What are their grades? 

Mr. Wiper. What are their grades? 

Mr. Fxioop. What are their grades on the average? 

Mr. Wizser. There are six positions at $27,000. It is at the depart- 
ment-wide average of slightly over $4,000. 

Mr. Fioop. These are not top administrative people then ? 

Mr. Wizer. No, sir. There is one grade 13, one grade 12, one grade 
9, two grade 4’s, and one grade 3. 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT FOR INTELLIGENCE 


Mr. Wizper. The next item which we had this year is under the 
Office of the Special Assistant for Intelligence, where in last year’s 
estimate we requested 40 positions and have used them this year. We 


are not asking for those authorized positions in 1952 on the basis that 
any research that the USIE program requires should be determined 
upon at the time the research 1s needed. Whether or not the facilities 
of this office or whether the work is done by contract would be the 
subject for administrative decision at the time the intelligence or re- 
search work is required. 

Mr. Fioop. We had that problem in the supplemental, did we not? 

Mr. Witeer. This particular phase of it did not come up, actually, 
but this was in the supplemental as reviewed last year; yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Preston is interested in knowing what happens to 
the 40 employees that are marked as minus 40, at least for this purpose. 

Mr. Wixser. They would be absorbed, probably, as vacancies occur 
in the regular intelligence program. 

Mr. Foon. In the same section ? 

Mr. Wiser. Probably in the same section. They are particularly 
well equipped, and the normal turn-over will undoubtedly take care 
of them. 

Mr. Fioop. What would be the nature of the classification and pay 
rates on the average of that group ? 

Mr. Wiper. It runs around $5,000, slightly over $5,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Are they of necessity Fy of people who would be 
limited to one unit or bureau? Could they be used any place else? 

Mr. Wixzer. As a rule these people would be researchers. They 
would be the kind of people who deal in intelligence acquisition, inter- 
pretation, and appraisal, and so on. 

Mr. Foon. All right. 
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ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR UNITED NATIONS AFFAIRS 


Mr. Wiper. The next office is the Office of the Assistant Secretary 
for United Nations Affairs, where there is no increase requested, 
There are two positions in 1951, and we are requesting continuance 
of those two in 1952. 

Mr. Fioop, Are they working? 

Mr. Witzer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. There is no upgrading just because they are continued? 

Mr. Wuzer. No, sir. They would be subject only to the usual 
statutory pay increases. 

Mr. Fioop. I meant besides that. 

Mr. Wiper. That is all. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Now there are some other items of miscellaneous character where 
we are asking for an increase on page 709 for $7,212 for part-time 
and temporary positions. That is argely due to recruiting difficulty. 
We may have to fill in with temporary people before we can acquire 
the full-time personnel. 

We have allowed $1,440 for temporary people and $5,772 for WAE 
consultants. That is 150 man-days, actually, of consultant work. 
That would largely be spread over the group of offices mentioned 
above. 

There is a $710 increase under the regular pay in excess of 52 weeks, 
which is just a mechanical requirement for the 1 day additional, and 
for payment above the basic rates which we have not reflected this 
year we are asking for $2,769. That provides for a total of 165 man- 
days of overtime. It is all for the Assistant Secretary’s Office, and 
reflects the 13 persons working an average of 4 hours overtime per 
week, 

In addition to that there is the week-end work and so on which 
accounts for some 22 man-days. That accounts for the total increase, 
Mr. Flood, of $30,116. 

Mr. Froop. All right. You have answered the questions on the 
rent proposition. I want to take these next two items later together, 
but I want to finish the personal services first. 


DOMESTIC PERSONAL SERVICES 


What about the domestic personal services first, and secondly the 
Foreign Service administrative support under personnel? We have 
finished the groups in the record and we have the justification sheets 
in the record. Therefore, will you take up the 237 domestic for ad- 
ministrative support and then the Foreign Service, with the 1,092 
administrative support ? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. That 237, Mr. Flood, is a man-year figure. 

Mr. Frioop. Yes. 

Mr. Wiper. We are asking for an increase of only 22 positions. 
The increase in the man-years actually reflects the bulk of the in- 
crease requested for personal services, inasmuch as this was lapsed 
out last year, and this request puts them on the full-year basis. 
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FOREIGN SERVICE EMPLOYEES 
Mr. Fioop. What is the story on the Foreign Service administra- 


tive sg cat of 1,092? 

Mr. Wupeer. There, again, that is the man-year figure. The in- 
crease is 807 positions. 

The detail of that is found on pages 728 and 729. That is com- 
puted, Mr. Flood, on the basis of one administrative person for each 
three program people in the field. The number of people having 
been datercsinell, we then use the average salary for each area where 
they will be located, as indicated on page 729. We then multiply 
that out to arrive at the salary and phrase requirement, and we 
apply the same travel differential and other perquisites on the same 
factor basis as used under the regular Foreign Service. 

Mr. Fioop. You had better show for the record how this results in 
a minus 10 in the average number of employees with reference to 
your recruitment program. 

Mr. Wuzer. What is the reference on that? 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Fuioop. This results in a minus 10 for the average number of 
employees for the recruitment program. 

Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to put that in the record. 

Mr. Fioop. You have 3, 237, and 1,092 additional employees—— 

Mr. Wiueer. I think the answer to that is, although I would like 
to be sure I get it right, that most of the recruitment is going on 
this year and we, therefore, will have to expend less effort, we hope, 
next year, as we will have our staff built up. 

(The following information was submitted later :) 

The equivalent of 10 full-time positions at an annual rate of $40,000 were 
allowed in 1951 to permit general orientation and training of new USIE re- 
cruits out of salary and expense funds to expedite recruiting by avoiding the 
necessity of awaiting the full FBI investigation before employment. This 


reserve will not be required in 1952 since the recruitment program should be 
accomplished during the current year. 


FILLING OF POSITIONS 


Mr. Fioop. Do you know how close you are going to come to your 
target in recruiting the additional employees contemplated by the end 
of the current fiscal year we are in now ? 

Mr. Wixper. I think Mr. May can answer that, because these people 
are the ones doing the recruiting of program people. 

Mr. Foon. Yes. 

Mr. May. Not to a specific figure, but the present upward curve 
indicates we will be very close to the anticipated employment. on 
June 30. 

Mr. Fioop. All levels? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. All categories? 

Mr. May. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Specialists and routine? 

Mr. May. That is the present indication. 
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Mr. Fioop. That is like going across Niagara Falls in a rowboat. 
It is a good trick, whether you do it or not, especially with your 
specialists. 

EFFECT OF MOBILIZATION 


Is this war business getting in your way in picking up the kind of 
top level specialists you want, or has it in the last 90 days? 

Mr. Barrerr. The war business? 

Mr. Fioop. The war mobilization effort, and the recruitment at 
Government levels of all categories in high salaries in these emergency 
war mobilization units. Is that getting in your way? 

Mr. Barrett. It is getting in our way in two cases I know of on the 
top level. 

Mr. Hurren. As a matter of fact, in my office it has worked in 
reverse. Some of the people who have come down here were unhappy 
about the uncrystallized status of some of the things they are assigned 
in, and have come around and offered services. 

Mr. FLoop. Top people? 

Mr. Hutren. Very desirable. 

Mr. Froop. It has stimulated an interest in the Government service 
under the circumstances, you think? 

Mr. Barrett. I think so, yes. The situation has improved. The 
willingness to serve has improved. There are still far too many 
people who come in and say, “Barrett, I will join you when the balloon 
goes up, if it does.” I say, “We want you to come in and help us to 
keep the balloon from going up.” They say, “I cannot do it now.” 

Mr. Hutren. The big problem of competitive recruitment is not in 
the top staff so much as it is at the clerical level. 


Mr. Barrert. It is as hard as the devil to get secretaries now. We 
have had to comb the country for them. Radio technicians also offer 
a great difficulty. 


OTHER CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. Let us take up the item of “Contractual services”, on 
page 705, for which you estimate an increase in the amount of $706,605, 

Mr. Wiper. That, again, Mr. Flood, is broken down under the 
domestic and the Foreign Service requirements. 

Mr. Froop. Yes. 

Mr. Witzer. We find the domestic items on page 724. That repre- 
sents a total decrease in the domestic contractual services of $112,820, 

Mr. Froop. That is right. 

Mr. Wizeer. That is largely the reflection of getting our space 
facilities set up this year. They have installed partitions, done the 
necessary window cleaning, the minor renovations, and so on, which 
will be accomplished by the end of this year, and, therefore, we will 
not require that next year. 

In addition we have the Foreign Service. 

Mr. Froop. Is that on page 739? 

Mr. Wiper. On page 741. This figure of $1,435,478 is arrived at 
by using the Foreign Service factor for the number of employees that 
will be overseas. It covers such items as medical expenses, post- 
operating expenses and building-operating expenses. 

Mr. Fioop. Do these base figures include your hardship differen- 
tials? 
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Mr. Wizer. No, the hardship differential is a separate item and 
comes up under salaries, Mr. Flood. 

























COMMUNICATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. Fioop. All right. That takes us to “Communications services,” 
for which the estimated increase is $653,874. 

Mr. Witeer. There is no communications services under program 
support as such. 

Mr. Fioop. These figures I am giving are increases. I am speaking 
of the increased figures. 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not reading the estimated figures. 

Mr. Wuer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, that is just my way of doing it. 

Mr. Wiper. That is quite all right, sir. 

For the domestic support we are showing an increase of $82,000. 
We were allowed $147,000 this year and we are requesting $229,000 
for 1952. That is also based on a man-year factor, and the $229,000 
is based upon 4,025 man-years times our standard factor of $57 per 
man-year for communications. 

Mr. Frioop. Then that increase is in direct ratio to the increase in 
the personnel case load? 

Mr. Wieer. Quite definitely; yes, sir. In other words, we have a 
broad enough base so that we feel our standard factor is a valid one. 





TRANSPORTATION 





OF THINGS 


















Mr. Fioop. The transportation of things, $192,377, I suppose, is 
based on the same reasoning ? 

Mr. Wizeer. On the same reasoning. The transportation of things 
covers the household effects of the Foreign Service people, the tras- 
portation of supplies, materials, and equipment, both - pace and 
foreign. It is based upon a percentage of the value of supplies, 
materials, and equipment. On transportation we use the same Foreign 
Service factor as in our regular estimates. 


TRAVEL 





Mr. Frioop. I am up against one of these imponderables. In view 
of what we have said about the transportation of things and in view 
of what we have said about contractual services and the increases in 
the estimates based upon the increase of personnel case load, now I 
find that you have a minus $44,118 for travel. Why do you not need 
more money, if you have more people traveling; or what is the matter 
with me? 

Mr. Wiper. That would normally result. If we staff up this year, 
our appointment trips will have been accomplished. Getting the same 
number of people over there will not be required next year. 

Mr. Froop. I am glad to hear that. 










EQUIPMENT 








The next is the item of equipment. 


Do you mean you have termi- 
nated the equipment problems? 


You have a minus figure. 
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Mr. Wiser. There again, Mr. Flood, once we have given the people 
desks and chairs and so on we only require funds for normal 
replacement. 

Mr. Fioop. That accounts for the minus $328,105? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. That has been done? 

Mr. Wizser. Yes, sir. 


HARDSHIP DIFFERENTIALS 


Mr. Foon. I just want to touch upon that representation under the 
personnel again. That was not included in the base figure. Where 
is that ? 

Mr. Wieer. Representation ? 

Mr. Frioop. The hardship differentials. 

Mr. Wiper. ‘That is included under the personal service. 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

Mr. Wuzer. It is on page 727, where we have a total increase of 
$196, 355, That is explained also in detail on page 732, Mr. Flood. It 
shows the computation for it by area, by number of employees, and 
by the average salary upon whic h the differential is based. 

Mr. Froop. If there is no objection we will place in the record at this 
point page 732 of the justifications, dealing with the hardship post 
differentials, and as it deals with the increase of personnel we will 
insert page 733 for the same purpose, which is the allowances. 

(The information is as follows :) 


HARDSHIP POST DIFFERENTIALS 


Of the 697 American administrative support positions requested for fiscal year 
1952, 373 are to be assigned to posts at which hardship post differentials are 
authorized. The schedule below indicates the computation of the estimate. 
Increase in fiscal year 1952 is accounted for by the increase in personnel and 
the decrease in the lapse which was abnormally high for fiscal year 1951. 





| | | 

a } Total p 
| Number of Average aman tt 
| employees | salary | Differential | annum ¢ iffer- 
| | ential 





American Republics area..-....-...---.-- } 3 | 3, 25 | $2, 867 














12, 774 





135, 253 
Far East area--._____--- 





Total_-_- 


Gross differential 
Less lapse for vacancies in post complements. _._.._...........-----.------- 
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ALLOWANCES 


Average allowance factors are the same as those used in fiscal year 1952 
salaries and expenses estimate. The increase in fiscal year 1952 is accounted for 
by the increase in personnel and the decrease in lapse. 





Average costs Total costs 





| 
ivi Tem- 
Living porary Trans- 


quar- r 
ters lodg- | fer 


Tem- 
ee 


odg- 
ters ing 


Living 





American Republics 

SI SS 5 | $22, 715 , 07: $5, 917 
European area.._-_.__- 52 85 2 66, 802 307 16, 900 
German area. _......_--- 526 85 ¢ y 5, 260 , oI 1, 300 
Near East area Q f 3 174, 317 , 6 30, 935 
Far East area.........-- id 50 36 | 105, 502 ‘ 11, 350 





Total all areas___- 374, 596 | 324,114 | 66,402 





























Basts.—Average post, living quarters, temporary lodging and transfer allowance are the same as those 
used in fiscal year 1952 estimates for the salaries and expenses appropriation. Post and living quarters 
allowances are multiplied by American support man-years. Transfer and temporary lodging allowances 
by American support positions. 


Mr. Fioop. Mr. Marshall? 


TRAVEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Marsnatu. Mr. Wilber, you were talking a moment ago about 
the transportation of things and travel. As I understood you, your 
travel is cut down because those people who would be in a travel 
status have already made their trips. Therefore, they are at their 
headquarters. 

Mr. Witzer. That would be the largest factor in the reduction; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. Marsuatu. That would be the largest factor? 

Mr. Witzer. Yes, sir. 


TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Marsuatu. Did I understand you a moment ago to also say that 
the increase of transportation of things was caused by the increase 
of need for transportation of household effects? 

Mr. Wixeer. Not altogetther. I will be glad to give you the full 
specific detail. The einen. fabri item is computed as a percentage 


of the cost of supplies and materials and equipment, the value of the 
equipment. I want to be sure of that percentage, if I may, here. 

On page 736, Mr. Marshall, you will notice that we use for freight 
and cartage under general operating evpenses in the Foreign Service 
a factor of 4.19 percent of the value of the various supplies and equip- 
ment. You have home leave, and of course we have a standard factor 
by area showing the total cost of a trip; 50 percent of that cost is 
for 02 for the travel side and 03 for the transportation. 

You will notice on page 737 that we show the cost of ocean trans- 
portation, which is computed by using a factor of 28.75 percent times 
the value of the commodities and equipment to be transported. Those 
are experience factors used throughout the Foreign Service and de- 
veloped, and based upon our last year’s experience. 
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Mr. Marsuauty. You hire an employee to go to a foreign post, and 
at the time you issue him authorization to travel does he at that time 
have to inform you as to the amount of household effects that he will 
take? 

Mr. Wizzer. No, sir . 

Mr. Marsuauut. How long a time does he have to make up his mind 
whether he is going to avail himself of Government transportation of 
household things? 

Mr. Wiuteer. Our regulations specify that he shall have completed 
the transporting of personal belongings he would want to take with 
him within 1 year. However, that is not a firm limitation. We do 
make an extension under unusual circumstances, and sometimes it 
goes to a 2-year period. 

We have been reviewing that regulation in the hope that we can 
make it more specific and get better estimates. It is extremely diffi- 
cult to establish obligations to cover the cost, and we have to err on 
the side of setting up too high obligations in order to accommodate 
the employee’s personal desires over the period of a year. 

Mr. Marsnat.. Is there any reason that an employee should not 
be able to make up his mind within 12 months as to whether he wants 
to transport his household effects ¢ 

Mr. Wuser. It is very difficult. 

Mr. Marsuatt. Why? 

Mr. Wiper. If you are going into the Far East or the Near East, 
you do not know whether you want to take your family or not. Sec- 
ondly, you do not know whether you want to change your youngster 
from Yale University, to go to a local institution. You may have 
medical problems in the family that just will not permit you to 
make up your mind within a short period of time. 

Mr. Marsuauu. Maybe I am not following you correctly. You 
say that you try to take care of that in the matter of a 12-month 
period ? 

Mr. Wiser. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MarsHaty. We will say that we have here John Doe, who has 
gone to the Near East. His 12 months are up, and he has made no 
indication to you within that 12-month period that he desires to 
move his household goods. In 16 months or 18 months he decides 
he wants to. Without any indication in the 12-month period on his 
part when the 16 or 18 months are up you allow him to move his 
household goods? 

Mr. Wiiper. There are other factors, Mr. Marshall. We would be 
paying a living-and-quarters allowance for him, if he did not have 
household furniture, perhaps. We may be providing furnished 
quarters for him. 

Another factor is that if he were entitled for the Government to 
pay the transportation of his household goods at any time there is no 
reason why we should not pay it a year later if he decides that is what 
he would like to have, and that is what other Foreign Service people 
are eligible to have. 

There is also another factor in that delay. Many of our people are 
going into completely new territory. They do not know what the 
living habits are or the personal requirements in the area. It is quite 
difficult to pin them down to a narrow period and say, “You must make 
up your mind now or forever thereafter hold your peace.” 
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Mr. Marswaty. It would seem to me, though, Mr. Wilber, if you 
were ever to have any sort of budget and any way of keeping track of 
funds that at the end of at least a 12-month period the employee ought 
to submit to you the reason for keeping it open, or closing the door. 

Mr. Wiser. We do follow it in that respect. We make a very care- 
ful monthly review of all the obligations we have established in our 
fiscal records. We check with our personnel office to see what the cur- 
rent plans are. Is the person going to stay in that position, or is 
there a likelihood he will be transferred in the near future to some other 
post which would make it inadvisable to press him on the point? When 
is he due for home leave? A lot of factors must be considered. 

I assure you that we do follow that very closely and, as a matter of 
fact, we have established a so-called reserve over and above the 
obligations that we establish for specific trips, and we adjust that re- 
serve up and down as the actual bills come through. 

It is very difficult, really, to estimate too precisely on the cost of 
a particular trip. We do not know whether the family is going, or 
who is going, within any specific period of time. 


EXPLANATIONS OF GRANTS, SUBSIDIES, AND CONTRIBUTIONS 


Mr. MarsHati. On page 725 you show at the top of the page that 
your average number of employees for all practical purposes has 
doubled. In item II on that same page you show that the funds for 
grants, subsidies and contributions is approximately seven times as 
high. How do you correlate that? 

Mr. Wiuzer. The item for grants, subsidies, and contributions repre- 
sents the holiday pay and the other gratuities that you would normally 
have to pay by reason of local custom. This is also worked out on a 


factor basis and appears on page 745. It is broken down by area, and 
here we can pinpoint it a little bit by area. 

You will notice how radically they vary. In the ARA it is $810; in 
the EUR, $1,737 and NEA, $17,612. Those represent the experiences 
within those areas in accordance with the number of local employees 
we will have on board. 


INCREASE IN EMPLOYEES AT HARDSHIP POSTS 


Mr. Marsuatt. Is it your intention to step up the number of em- 
ployees you will have at your hardship posts in Europe that much 
proportionately over what you have now ? 

Mr. Wizeer. The full detail on that, Mr. Marshall, is presented by 
area. Our best estimate, based upon where the program people are 
going to be spotted under the USIE placement is that under ARA we 
would have 12 people eligible for differential; 3 of them at 25 percent 
posts, 3 of them at 20 percent posts, and 1 at 15 percent, and so on. 
This is synchronized. Our requirement for support people is com- 
pletely synchronized with the placement of the program people, and 
is somewhat of a mechanical computation, therefore, as a result of that 
tie-in. 

TOTAL ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT REQUEST 


Mr. Steran. Mr. Wilber, what is the total request for this adminis- 
trative support item? 
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Mr. Wirzer. The total for 1952 under the four categories under 
which it is broken down is $17,465,848. 

Mr. Sreran. An increase of $6,385,061 ? 

Mr. Wiper. That is correct, sir. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Srrran. How many people do they have working under these 
four programs now? 

Mr. Wiper. We have this year 2,348 positions, which we have esti- 
mated will develop an average number of filled positions of 1,667. 

Mr. Sreran. You have 2,348 positions now? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Steran. For what are you asking in 1952? 

Mr. Witser. We are asking for 3,149 positions. 

Mr. Sreran. An increase of how many? 

Mr. Wiser. Eight hundred and one positions, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. That includes local? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

COUNTERPART FUNDS 


Mr. Sreran. This $2,715,000 of counterpart funds is included in 
the $11,000,000 estimate; is it not? 

Mr. Wizeer. I am not clear, Mr. Stefan, on what counterpart you 
are speaking of. 

Mr. Sreran. Page 704; $2,715,000 of counterpart funds. 

Mr. Wixzer. Yes; that is the portion of the $15,212,000 counterpart 
funds that we actually will accept as partial reimbursement this year 
for the services rendered to USIE. 

Mr. Sreran. It is included in the $11,000,000? 

Mr. Wizeer. The $11,080,000. 

Mr. Sreran. $11,080,787 which you have for fiscal year 1951? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. How much of counterpart funds are you going to have 
for 1952? 

Mr. Wizzer. We cannot be specific about that, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. Will it be about the same? 

Mr. Wiper. I would hope it would be more than that. 

Mr. Sreran. Will it be included in the $17,000,000? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. We have to deposit the dollars in miscel- 
laneous receipts of the Treasury to get them, however, as you know. 


RENTS AND UTILITIES 


Mr. Sreran. Yes. I was not quite clear on the rents. I thought 
the General Services Administration took over all the rents. 

Mr. Wizeer. They did, Mr. Stefan, but at the time this budget was 
prepared the Bureau of the Budget was unable to determine precisely 
what the total rent figure would be. 

Mr. Sreran. You told me the other day the total rent. 

Mr. Wiizer. About $600,000 domestic. 

Mr. Sreran. For USIE? 

Mr. Wuzer. That is our total New York rent, most of which is for 
the USIE program; yes, sir. 
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Mr. Sreran. I thought you gave me a figure of $400,000 for the 
General Services Administration. 

Mr. Witzer. Three hundred and ninety-nine thousand-odd dollars 
is the amount that the Bureau transferred so far. 

Mr. Sreran. Yes. You think you will have about $600,000 that 
the —— Services Administration will be paying for rent for New 
York? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreran. That will include the building up there, will it not? 

Mr. Wizzer. No. You mean the new building? 

Mr. Sreran. Yes; which you are asking in the supplemental. 

Mr. Wiveer. When we get that new building we would not need 
this rent, Mr. Stefan. 

Mr. Sreran. You would not need the $400,000 ? 

Mr. Witzer. We would not need any rental at all, as I understand 
it. if we get the new building. 

Mr. STeFan. But as of now it will be about $600,000? 

Mr. Wuzer. Slightly over $600,000; yes. 

Mr. Sreran. If you get the new building, the $600,000 will be out? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes; except there are a number of items included 
under “Rents and utilities,” such as the rental of office equipment, 
and so forth. That would be continued. 

Mr. Sreran. I just mean the physical buildings. As of now it is 
about $395,000; it will be about $600,000, and if you get the new build- 
ing next year, you will not need any. 

Mr. Witzer. I am sure that is correct, unless it is necessary to have 
some auxiliary studios outside of any building we get. 

Mr. Sreran. There are many questions that I would like to ask 
on this subject, but I have to go to the floor of the House. I want to 
reserve any further questioning. 


OFFICES IN PROPOSED NEW BUILDING 


Mr. Cievencer. This same tremendous growth gives me concern. 
If you get the building, what will be housed in it ? 

Mr. Wirser. The USIE program will be the program in that 
building. 

Mr. CLevencer. Was there not a third one? 

Mr. Wiper. There was some thought given to bringing in the pass- 
port agencies and the dispatch agencies. 

Mr. Crevencer. That is out ? 

Mr. Wireer. All that depends upon the size of the building we 
finally get. 

Mr. Crievencer. This all moves toward one end—permanence; it 
means as you are housed in a permanent building. 

Mr. Winer. You could imply that, although there are great needs 
for additional space in New York City apart from this program. 

Mr. Crevencer. This is a peculiar growth. It multiplies very rap- 
idly. The whole thing seems to tie into a great general pattern. It 
is the pattern that alarms me, not so much the individual parts. They 
do alarm me to some extent, because they come up in our appropria- 
tions, but it is the whole, the growth of this idea that alarms me. 

I have no desire to go any further into the details of this. 
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REDUCTION IN ADMINISTRATIVE-COST FACTORS 


Mr. Fxioop. You will find that in direct ratio to the increase in this 
budget the administrative costs naturally increase. 

Mr. WiBer. Not proportionately. Even under this estimate the 
Department considers that it has already a basic core of an adminis- 
trative structure. 

Mr. F.oop. One thing I cannot understand after following the suc- 
cess of Mr. Woolworth and the F. M. Kirby Stores for so many 
years, why is it that the bigger your program gets your cost figures 
or factors remain so stationary? Why does not your cost factor go 
down the bigger you get ? 

Mr. Wirzer. They actually are. Regarding our relationship in the 
Foreign Service of custodial, security, chauffeur, budgeting, and so 
forth, the ratio is nearly 1 to 1. That is a peculiar relationship for 
the State Department because of the field operation. For this pro- 
gram we have budgeted only one administrative person to each three 
program people, so in effect we are bringing that ratio down on the 
assumption that we already have a hard core. 


EXPLANATION OF TRANSPORTATION OF THINGS 


Mr. Marsuatt. I would like to return to page 705 of the justifica- 
tions. Referring again to the matter of “Transportation of things,” 
in 1951 you show $672,940. Can you tell me how much of that is obli- 
gated at the present time? 

Mr. Wiper. I could not on this specific item because we make the 
transfer into the “Salary and expense” appropriation and we have 
one allotment for “Transportation of things.” I can tell you what 
the obligations are against the composite for the Department, which 
includes this amount for this year. 

Mr. Marsuauy. You could not tell me what is unobligated in this 
particular item ¢ 

Mr. Wiser. That is subject to the same complexity. In other 
words, we are working for total support against a total allotment. 
I could break it out. I could say—proportionately, this is what the 
obligations are. 

Mr. Marsuauu. For the purpose of understanding this particular 
item, the over-all unobligated balance of the Department would not 
give me the answer that I would want. 

Mr. Wizzer. It should be proportionate. If our factors are right, 
an obligation against this would be in the same ratio as an obligation 
against the total. 

Mr. Marswati. Am I correct in this—any fund out of this sum that 
is not obligated by June 30, automatically goes back to the Treasury / 

Mr. Wuzer. That is correct, because it is a part of the total funds 
available to the Department, which revert to the Treasury if unused. 

Mr. MarsHauu. Going back over a year when you set the budget up, 
you set that up, did yow on the basis of these household goods and 
those things being transported ? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 

Mr. Marsuauy. So you would almost be sure, because of some lapse 
of getting some of these things done, and your recruitment of person- 
nel. of turning back on June 30 of this year quite a substantial sum ¢ 
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CARRY-OVER FUNDS 


Mr. Wiser. On that particular item it is not particularly perti- 
nent because we have special language under the appropriation that 
allows us to pay next year for travel where the order is written this 
year, so you get a compensating overlap there and a compensating 
availability of funds. 

In the “Salaries and expense” appropriation I believe our balance 
in 1950 was something over $400,000. That is out of total availability 
in the S. and E. account of $78,152,100 plus this transfer. I mean 
when you get down to that small balance it is really astounding that 
we can do that well. 

Mr. Marsnatn. What do you do when you set up your figure this 
year of $865,317 for the “Transportation of things’—do you subtract 
from that figure the amount of funds that you expect to carry over? 

Mr. Witper. We are always providing for the current year require- 
ment plus whatever carry-over we will get from the orders written 
within the year. 

Mr. Marsuauty. When you make an estimate of $865,317 for the 
“Transportation of things”, you are doing some pretty wild guessing, 
are you not, as to what is going to happen ¢ 

Mr. Wixrer. We are subject to a lot of variables; there is no ques- 
tion about that. In our actual programing, in carrying out the esti- 
mate, from time to time we have to make changes in our financial plan 
of operation. That necessity has led us into a difficulty before the 
committee this year. Due to those variables, we are faced with the 
necessity of reprograming and effectively using the funds that we have. 
The number of positions for possible transfer may exceed or fall below 
our estimates. All of these are merely based upon our best experience 
and, as you say, they are flexible. They are almost undeterminable as 
far as accuracy is concerned, 

Mr. Marsnati. Have you ever had any difficulty from under- 
estimating this particular item ? 

Mr. Wizzer. Yes. I can give you a good example. In Korea we 
had set up in our financial plan the sum of about $120,000 for the 
administrative operation of our Korean operation. Due tothe evacua- 
tion and the failure to secure participating funds from the Army, on 
the one part, and the ECA, who were not there after the aggression 
started, we have accrued a liability in Korea of some $600,000. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Are you now carrying the $600,000 over into the 
next year’s budget to take care of that? 

Mr. Witzer. No. In that case we have had to reprogram. We 
lave had to cut down on supplies, equipment, and other items in order 
to take care of that commitment. 

Mr. Marswaty. But you are able to stay within your over-all 
budget ? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 

Mr. Marsnaty. Therefore, if you can take care of such an item 
of such consequence as that one, it would indicate that you are some- 
what overgenerous in your estimates; is that not so? 
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REIMBURSEMENT BETWEEN APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Wizer. No, sir. We are paying a penalty for it somewhere. 
I would like to attribute that, if I may be immodest, to effective finan- 
cial administration. I think that I should point out in connection 
with this item that of course the transfer provision has been excluded 
from the language. The transfer of funds for administrative sup- 
port in the future will be under section 601 of the Economy Act, which 
provides for the reimbursement between the two appropriations for 
services rendered. 

Mr. Frioop. What is your personal opinion about the two methods? 

Mr. Wuzzer. I think by far this is the better method. As the USIE 
program changes in any particular, the requirements for administra- 
tive support change, and in this manner USIE can get from us, if you 
please, what they need and what they require at the time they need it. 

Mr. Froop. It is much better for us, I will say that. 

Mr. Wiuzer. Yes. 


LANGUAGE CHANGES 


Mr. Fioop. The first language change that I notice on page 50, 
where there is a substitution of the word “programs” for the word 
“program.” That is just editorial, I take it, for the purpose of brevity. 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Then there is the substitution of “20 USC 222-2994” for 
“Public Law 265,” which is a mere deletion and substitution and is 
nothing significant. 

Mr. Wiuzer. That is correct. 


Mr. Froop. The same thing would be true with reference to the 
deletion of reference to personal services in the District of Columbia ? 


EMPLOYMENT WITHOUT REGARD TO CIVIL SERVICE 


Now, what about the next one, increase in the authorization for 
employment, without regard to the civil service and classification 
laws, or persons on a temporary basis? 

Mr. May. That is an authorization to employ special personnel 
without having to go through the Civil Service Commission machin- 
ery. We are permitted under this, if we find a person with unusual 
abilities that we need in the program, to hire him without having him 
qualify through the Civil Service Commission through the usual 
examination process. 

Mr. Fioop. You are setting no precedent ? 

Mr. May. No, sir. We have been doing it all along. 

Mr. Froop. And it is not limited to your organization or to your 
department ? 

Mr. May. No. This increase is for the USIE program, used pri- 
marily in the field of radio. 

Mr. Fioop. There is such a practice in other Government depart- 
ments ¢ 

Mr. May. It has been done for several years. 

Mr. Frioop. The next is the provision for the employment of aliens 
abroad for services in the United States. 

Mr. Wirper. Off the record, please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Fioop. Will you place in the record the reference to the act of 
September 29, 1950, Public Law 861, with references to the sums 
available to the Iranian Government ? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. 


(The requested information follows :) 


IRANIAN EpucaTIONAL EXCHANGE, DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Funds available for obligation 





1951 estimate, 1952 estimate 





| 
> : | 
Appropriation or estimate. St PS a AS a ince Ricntaarsinien tinea } 
Prior-year balance available j 
Balance available in subsequent year 





Total obligations 





PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


This trust account was established by the act of September 29, 1950 (Public 
Law 861, 8lst Cong.), for the education of Iranian students in the United States. 

During the fiscal year 1951, it is expected that 10 grants will be made for such 
education, and during the fiscal year 1952, 18 additional grants will be made. 


Obligations by activities 
Exchange of persons: 
1951 $38, 960 
71, 040 


Obligations by objects 





Object classification | 1951 estimate | 1952 estimate 





07 Other contractual services $1, 750 $3, 150 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions..............-.- AF ee NLS BREE. 37, 210 67, 890 








RET ASR ee RE ae BR AS DP CE RRA! BIL 38, 960 71, 040 





EMPLOYMENT OF ALIENS IN UNITED STATES 


Mr. Fioop. Now we come to the provision for the employment of 
aliens abroad for service in the United States. I gather that is pro- 
vided in 1952 for the authority necessary to recruit aliens abroad. We 
had that in the fiscal year 1951 supplemental ? 

Mr. May. That is true. It is being broadened to include the trans- 
portation of household effects. There has been some doubt about 
that being included in the present language. 

Mr. Fioop. What about the language from the semicolon at the 
bottom of page 50 on: 

Travel expenses of aliens employed abroad for service in the United States 
and transportation of their household effects and dependents to and from the 
United States. 

Are you satisfied that you have a legislative platform on which to 
base that? The first point I am satisfied with, 

Mr. Witzer. Our legal people indicate that title 22, United States 
Cede, 1471 (5) and 1472, 62 Statutes 12, is the justification. 

Mr. FLoop. You better put that in the receul at this point. 

Mr. Wiser. I will be glad to do that. 
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(The requested information follows :) 


Title 22, United States Code, 1471 

(5) to employ, without regard to the civil-service and classification laws, when 
such employment is provided for by the appropriation act, (i) persons on a 
temporary basis, and (ii) aliens within the United States, but such employment 
of aliens shall be limited to services related to the translation or narration of 
colloquial speech in foreign languages when suitably qualified United States 
citizens are not available; 
Title 22, United States Code, 1472 

(3) under such regulations as the Secretary may prescribe, to pay the trans- 
portation expenses, and not to exceed $10 per diem in lieu of subsistence and other 
expenses, of citizens or subjects of other countries, without regard to the Stand- 
ardized Government Travel Regulations and sections 821-823 and 827-833 of 
title 5; and 

(4) to make grants for, and to pay expenses incident to, training and study. 
Jan, 27, 1948, ch. 36, title VIII, 802, 62 Stat. 12. 

Mr. Fioop. The next language change appears on page 51, the addi- 
tion of “as amended.” ‘That is editorial again. 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 


EXPENSES OF ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 


Mr. Fioop. Now, decrease in the authorization for expenses of at- 
tendance at meetings. 

Mr. Wiper. The reason for that decrease is that $3,000 of the 
original $11,000 has been transferred to the point 4 program. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, let us take the $35,000. I gather that is what has 
already been justified earlier in the hearing? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. I think that I should point out that whole pro- 
vision for entertainment is without a legal basis. However, it has 
been in the act in the past, as you know. In modifying it, I think 
that should be brought to your attention. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


Mr. Fioop. The next is the authority for the purchase of not to ex- 
ceed 18 passenger motor vehicles for use overseas. 

Mr. May. That is to permit the purchase of 5 automobiles and 13 
station wagons that the missions have estimated they will require in 
the USIE program, due to its expansion. 

Mr. Fioop. Are those for missions ? 

Mr. May. For use in the missions. 

Mr. Fioop. Permanent missions ? 

Mr. May. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You do not assign these by motor vehicles to a mission ? 
Do you set up a pool and assign them from a motor pool to the mission ? 

Mr. May. Those vehicles used exclusively in the program are as- 
signed to the USIE for the personnel. Some vehicles are used from 
a pool for over-all purposes. A station wagon is a work horse that is 
peculiarly adapted to our program in that it is used for hauling ma- 
terials and equipment as well as personnel. 

Mr. Froop. Are these requests from the missions ? 

Mr. May. Yes, every one. 

81707—51——70 
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Mr. Fioop. Not Washington? These have actually been deter- 
mined by the missions themselves and approved by the chief of mis- 
sions / 

Mr. May. Yes. 


PROVISO ON PRINTING AND BINDING 


Mr. Fioop. There is a deletion with reference to printing and bind- 
ing. Is that the provision of Public Law 830 of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress ? 

Mr. Wiser. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. That is a statutory provision? 

Mr. Wiizer. Yes. It is merely covered in an omnibus bill at this 

oint. 

Mr. Fioop. Now, we have reached the provision for the payment of 
per diem, at a maximum rate of $50, to consultants and experts. 
Mr. Wizzer. There is another item intervening there. 












PURCHASE OF SPACE IN PUBLICATIONS ABROAD 


Mr. Fioop. For publications? 
Mr. Wiser. Yes. 
Mr. Fioop. Will you give me the citation from your legal people 
on that? 

Mr. Wiper. There is no legal authority for it. 

Mr. May. This is authority that a number of mission chiefs have 
made it clear they need definitely. 

Mr. FLoop. You have talked to the legal people about it ? 

Mr. Wirper. Yes. They felt that it might be covered under the 
general authority for the conduct of business with the foreign gov- 
ernments. There is no specific authority. 

Mr. FLoop. Suppose you tell us about it on the basis of use and need. 

Mr. May. A number of chiefs of missions have reported that they 
are unable to satisfactorily deal with the press in placing advertise- 
ments because of the requirement that requires the newspaper to com- 
ply with a number of formalities, one, I believe, including a sworn 
statement that rates they are charging the Government are no higher 
than the rates they are charging other people. This whole provision 
of law was obviously aimed at applicability in the United States, and 
it is simply not possible to deal with the foreign press on the same 
basis. This is very important to the whole institutional advertising 
program that was described here. 

Mr. Foon. As a matter of fact, it is probably economical, too. Is 
it not a money-saving proposition ? 

Mr. May. No, sir; I do not believe that would be the fact. It is 
simply that we have been unable to utilize this advertising technique 
because of these restrictions. 
























HIRE EXPERTS AT $50 PER DIEM 


Mr. Fioop. That brings us down to the per diem item for consult- 
ants and experts. 

Mr. May. That item, sir, is to permit us to obtain the sort of high- 
level talent that we need on a consultant basis. 
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MEDICAL CARE OF GRANTEES 





Mr. Fioop. Now, the next item is for the authority for payment of 
expenses incident to the care of grantees who become incapacitated 
while participating in USIE activities. What kind of expenses? 

Mr. May. The expenses of the doctors and the treatment involved, 
plus getting them safely back to where they originated. 

Mr. Wizzer. We have no specific authority for this provision, either. 

Mr. Frioop. What are the type and nature of the incapacity that 
might develop, or that you would expect to develop? 

Mr. May. There has been a small number of cases where people 
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' have had either a breakdown or physical injury and it has been 
/ necessary to take care of them. The grant that was made covering 
f their trip to the United States simply was not adequate for this be- 
cause no provision was made for it. 

é Mr. F oop. It is restricted, of course, to activities within the juris- 
- diction of the authorization ¢ 

S Mr. May. That is correct, sir. 

is 

i TRANSLATION AND ENGINEERING SERVICES 













Mr. Fioop. Now, the next is insertion of provision for “Translation 
and engineering services.” 

Mr. Witeer. That is merely to obtain more specific authority in 
addition to the general authority. 
: Mr. Sreran. Do you have the authority ? 
q Mr. Wiiper. Yes. May I supply that? I had a question on that 
EP myself. I discussed it with the legal folks, who say that we have the 
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3 authority for it. I do not have it in the listing of our citations here, 
i and I would like to provide that. 

} Mr. Fioop. Do you have a citation of what you think the general 
4 authority is? 

a Mr. Wiser. I do not have that here, either. 

7 Mr. Fioop. You do have a citation of general authority, and your 
E purpose is to make it more specific? 

Ee Mr. Wiser. That is correct. I would be inclined to think it is 
4 Public Law 830. 

q Mr. Fioop. So would I, of the Eighty-first Congress. 





Mr. Wixser. I believe that I have here the general authority— 
22 U.S. C. 1341-1479; 62 Stat. 6-14. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the need? 

Mr. May. We felt that it would be desirable to have more specific 
authority to make it clearly possible to engage in that sort of activity 
under contract. 









AUTHORITY TO PURCHASE OBJECTS FOR DONATION 










Mr. Fioop. That brings us to the insertion of authority to purchase 
objects for donation. Is that to private groups and individuals? 

Mr. Wiper. Yes. There have been a Saniher of occasions where, if 
we had had the authority, by making available to a foreign govern- 
ment or an individual a radio receiver, or some other item of equip- 
ment, we could have obtained some very material benefits in the inter- 
est of the program. 
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Mr. Froop. These donations are gifts? 

Mr. Wizzer. Merely an attempt to delineate or define presentation 
as the act of donating. 

Mr. Fioop. The next is a deletion of reference to radio broadcasts to 
people of Western European countries by private international broad- 
casting organizations. 

Mr. May. This authorization is considered unnecessary in view of 
the other authority contained in the United States Information and 
Educational Exchange Act of 1948. 


TRANSFERS TO OTHER DEPARTMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Fioop. The next is the deletion for provision of transfer of 
funds to other appropriations of the Department. 

Mr. Wizzer. There is no need for this provision under the revised 
plan. 

Mr. Fioop. And “as amended” is an editorial change only. 

Mr. Barrett. I would like permission to insert an explanation of 
the charge of $8-plus for entertaining. 

(The statement follows :) 


DIvISION OF EXCHANGE OF PERSONS 
EXPLANATION OF THE OFFICIAL LUNCHEONS IN THE EXCHANGE OF PERSONS PROGRAM 


Official luncheons are given only for the most important Government officials 
and opinion leaders brought over in the “Exchange” program. These luncheons— 

A. Increase impact on distinguished foreign visitors in the “Educational ex- 
change” program through the implications of official recognition and welcome. 

B. Facilitate contacts of the guest of honor with Americans prominent in his 
fields of major interest, through inclusion of such persons in the guest list. 

C. Insure a sympathetic understanding on the part of the public and private 
agencies whose representatives are invited to attend the official entertainment of 
(1) the objectives of the Department’s “Educational exchange” program, and (2) 
the need for cooperation in carrying out that program. 

The breakdown of an average $125 luncheon for 14 persons is: 





| | 
| Average cost | Average cost 
| perluncheon | per person 

| 





14 luncheons at $5.50 se $77.00 $5. 50 
Beverages and cigarettes_..........- Shobak 23. 00 1. 65 
Gratuities. ....._--- aes eben 10. 00 
Flowers 15. 00 








The prices of an official luncheon at the Mayflower, Carlton, and Statler 
Hotels range from $4.50 to $7.50 per luncheon, exclusive of cost of beverages 
and other incidentals. The cost of beverages and other incidentals is approxi- 
mately the same in all three hotels. 


REVIEW OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Mr. Barrerr. Now you gentlemen have worked a long time over 
these figures, and I think that you ought to take a good look at some of 
the things that we have done in the last year. I would specifically like 
to have the committee, as many members as possible, see the film that 
Mr. Stefan referred to yesterday, the Eisenhower film, the film In De- 
fense of Peace, and the very important newsreel project we have, and 
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to see a large quantity of anti-Communist material, plus some sam- 
plings of two or three of our current radio broadcasts which we think 
are proving particularly effective. We could do all that for the com- 
mittee either officially or unofficially in about 2 hours. 

Mr. Froop. Mr. Rooney has already requested that a record and 
transcription of certain types and kinds that we have discussed so far 
be played for us. 

Mr. Stefan has requested specifically an exhibit of one picture, and 
I presume that he would like to see one or two of the others of the 
same nature. I cannot speak for him, but I suppose that would be 
consistent. I would, of course, be delighted if we could arrange such 
a matter. I suggest that we bring that to the attention of the com- 
mittee at the earliest possible moment and have the chairman advise 
you. 

We will stand in recess until 2 o’clock this afternoon, when 1951 
supplemental estimates will be considered. 


Monpay, Marcu 5, 1951. 
INFORMATION AND EpucatTionaL Activities IN HunGary 
WITNESS 


HON. NATHANIEL P. DAVIS, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MIN- 
ISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO HUNGARY 


Mr. Rooney. Gentlemen, we are now going to turn, out of regular 
order, to the item “International information and educational ac- 
tivities,” that we may have the opportunity of hearing Mr. Nathaniel 
P. Davis, the distinguished United States Minister to Hungary, who 
is returning to Europe in a day or two, and whose testimony we would 
miss if we did not hear him this afternoon. 

Mr. Davis, you are a career officer in the Foreign Service, are you! 

Mr. Davis. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. How long have you been with the Department of 
State? 

Mr. Davis. Thirty-two years. 

Mr. Rooney. And you have been Minister to Hungary since when? 

Mr. Davis. October of 1949. 

Mr. Rooney. You have also been an Ambassador, have you not? 

Mr. Davis. To Costa Rica; yes, sir. Actually, my appointment as 
Minister to Hungary meant a demotion in rank but an increase in 
salary. 

EFFECTIVENESS OF THE VOICE OF AMERICA IN HUNGARY 


Mr. Rooney. Mr. Davis, I understand that you want to advise the 
committee concerning the effectiveness of the Voice of America and 
other information and educational activities of the Department of 
State, so far as they concern Hungary. We should be pleased to have 
you do so in your own words. 

Mr, Davis. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. TI have no pre- 
pared statement to be inserted in the record. But since I was in this 
country I thought it might be helpful to the committee if I could give 
you my own views on the effectiveness of the program there. 
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I should like to speak quite informally and perfectly frankly, and 
I should appreciate it very much if my remarks could be made off the 
record. 

Mr. Roonry. You may proceed off the record, Mr. Davis. 

(Statement off the record.) 


RADIO RECEIVING SETS 


Mr. Roonry. For the record, how many radio receiving sets are 
there in Hungary ? 

Mr. Davis. That question cannot be answered with any absolute 
certainty. There are no statistics on the subject. My own guess is 
about 400,000. 


HUNGARIAN JAMMING 


Mr. Rooney. Has the Hungarian radio been jamming the Voice of 
America broadcast ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. Since last summer sometime they have been jam- 
ming the 8 to 8: 30 p. m. broadcast over the Munich transmitter. 

Mr. Fioop. Regardless of attempts being made by the Russians, 
or Hungarians, to jam the Voice of America broadcasts, are they being 
received in Hungary, as far as you know? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes; they are received and people go to considerable 
length to hear them through the jamming, or to listen at other hours. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


VALUE OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Fioop. Do you consider the continuation of the Voice of Amer- 
ica program an important and necessary and a fair and proper pres- 
entation of the position of your Government ? 

Mr. Davis. Well, that is a pretty big package. Yes; I consider it 
very important because it is the only way by which we can get the 
views and the news of this country into Hungary. I consider it per- 
fectly fair because it strives to be truthful, and I do not think there 
is anything unfair in that. 

You asked about its being effective. Yes; I think it is effective in 
that it is obvious that a large portion of the population hears it regu- 
larly, and even more hear it occasionally. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think it should be continued ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think it is important that it be continued ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you think it is necessary to the work you are doing 
or of assistance to your work? 

Mr. Davis. Yes; I do. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


FUNCTIONS OF THE LIBRARY 


Mr. Froop. Is the library of which we speak, in your opinion, an 
important and necessary function to the presentation fairly and prop- 
erly of America’s position ¢ 
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Mr: Davis. Yes. It serves two functions, as I see it, and possibly 
the librarian would find more: First, it does give a fair presentation 
of the position of this country in some of the books we put there; and, 
second, it counteracts the constant propaganda. It keeps alive in the 
minds of the people the fact there is science, technology, medicine, and 
other things in the United States and outside the curtain. 

Mr. Fioop. You think, then, that it serves a good purpose? 

Mr. Davis. It serves a good purpose. I might add one thing that 
flows from it—it preserves a reservoir of good will among those of 
the oncoming generation who get value from the library and know that 
they get it from the United States Government. 

Mr. Foon. Is the library being made use of by native Hungarians? 

Mr. Davis. Oh, yes. It is crowded. When we moved to the house 
that I mentioned awhile ago that gave us increased space over the 
previous location, and it is still crowded and people have to queue up 
sometimes. The same is true of the movie shows which we give. ‘The 
last show we gave before I left they had to run the reel through five 
times. 

Mr. Fioop. Would you like to see more books, more movies, and 
more opportunities of this nature if it were permitted by the Con- 
gress, or allowed there ? 

Mr. Davis. I think, I am sorry to say, that probably as to quantity 
we have likely reached the saturation point that we can handle as far 
as books are concerned. We have been well served on that. 

Regarding films, we could use some new ones. We could use a con- 
stant flow of documentary and educational films. We have only been 
having a trickle. 

Mr. Fioop. You think it is of extreme importance that the service 
you are now getting should be maintained ? 

Mr. Davis. Certainly. 

Mr. Fioop. You are satisfied the type of book there is a desirable 
type and kind ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Almost a hundred percent. There have been a couple 
of times when I thought a book sent over was not of much use to us 
and we have not put it on the shelves, but in 99.44 percent of the cases 
we are getting good stuff. 

Mr. Foon. I get the impression that a discontinuance of the infor- 
mation service in Hungary, as far as you are concerned, would be most 
ill-advised for the best interests of this Government. 

Mr. Davis. Absolutely. 

Mr. Preston. Do the Hungarian theaters show any French, Ameri- 
can, British, or Italian pictures ? 

Mr. Davis. No; Hungarian and Russian. 

Occasionally a Czech, Polish, or East German picture. They have 
had during the last year and a half that I have been there a couple of 
French and Italian films, but they were not entertainment films. 


EVIDENCE OF RESULTS 


Mr. Preston. What kind of evidence can you offer that the Voice 
of America is actually getting some results? 

Mr. Davis. Well, the results you get, I think, are shown by the fact 
that people are listening to that news, believing that news, believing 
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what the United States is putting out, and not succumbing to the 
constant flood of propaganda which otherwise would be unanswered. 
There is no way in the country for anyone putting out printing, radio 
broadcasts, publishing, and so forth, except what is cleared and 
approved by the authorities. 

Mr. Preston. What percentage of the people in Hungary, in your 
opinion, have sympathies, either dormant or alive, for the Western 
culture and the Western philosophy in Europe? 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Marsuauy. What can we do that we are not now doing to influ- 
ence the people of Hungary ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Off the record. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
STAFFING IN HUNGARY 


Mr. Steran. How much of a staff do you have over there? 

Mr. Davis. A total of 34 Americans for all programs, which includes 
the guards, the code clerk, and everybody. 

Mr. Sreran. Anyone outside of Budapest ? 

Mr. Davis. Only in Budapest. 

Mr. Sreran. What other countries have representation / 

Mr. Davis. All the satellites, of course—the Soviets, the Red Chi- 
nese, the North Koreans. They came after the war started and when 
things started going against them they moved out of the big house 
they had, but they are still there. From the Western Powers, Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Egypt, Turkey Great Britain, the United States, 
and Argentina. 

Mr. Sreran. Does Great Britain have a staff as large as ours? 

Mr. Davis. Very nearly. We have 34, and I think they have 31. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreran. Out of the 34 how many are Americans ? 

Mr. Davis. All of them are Americans. 

Mr. Sreran. How many local employees do you have? 

Mr. Davis. Local employees; 56. That includes the property cus- 
todians, the messengers, the janitors, and so forth. 

Mr. Sreran. They are all Hungarians? 

Mr. Davis. They are all Hungarians. 

Mr. Sreran. You have ninety-some-odd people. Where are you 
located ¢ 

Mr. Davis. The office is on Szadbadsag Ter. 

Mr. Sreran. Is that the old location ¢ 

Mr. Davis. The same old location. 

Mr. Sreran. Where is your residence ? 

Mr. Davis. On the Buda side about 2 miles inland from the river, 
in behind the hill. 

Mr. Sreran. How much property do you have there now? Outside 
the legation, do we own the residence and the building that the library 
is in? 

Mr. Davis. We own that. The residence is on a piece of property 
that I would say is 21% or 8 acres. On that property there is my house; 
there is a house for one of the secretaries; gardeners’ house; a house 
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with two apartments, where two native employees live, and there is a 
fifth house up on the hill where an employee lives. Then we have the 
office and the library building and the house where the counselor lives, 
and we have two small apartment houses, one for boys and one for the 
girls. Our entire American staff is housed in American-owned build- 
ings. We havea couple of ruins besides that. 


TRUTHFULNESS OF VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. Sreran. At the outset, Mr. Davis, you indicate that the most 
valuable feature of the Voice of America is the fact that it is honest- 
to-goodness and straight truthfulness. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And truthful reporting. 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

Mr. Sreran. And that you objected to a long-winded story as to 
how nice America is and how the laboring man goes to the factory and 
how he goes to the farm to buy his milk. I have had that complaint 
from a half dozen Foreign Service officers. There is too much of that 
boasting about what we have here, and it is objectionable to the natives 
of the country in which the chief of mission is located. 

Mr. Davis. We have found it so. 

Mr. Steran. Have you made any complaint ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. I will say that, so far as the Hungarian program 
is concerned, and I can only speak of that, they have done, very, very 
well. They have put on a couple of those, but they have restrained 
themselves pretty well. They seem to have a strong itch to do that 
sort of thing up in New York, 


EFFECTIVENESS OF SUGGESTIONS 


Mr. Sreran. That is a complaint I have been getting from all over 
the world. 

Mr. Davis. They have been very responsive to our suggestions. 

Mr. Steran. Have you written in? Do they listen to what you have 
to say? 

Mr. Davts. They have been responsive to our suggestions. We have 
written in, and sometimes we have telegraphed in rather sharply. 

Mr. Steran. Do you not think that the chief of mission on the spot, 
having qualified employees, would be on the lookout for what the 
people there would like to listen to. You would know the situation 
as it was there. Do you transmit that information and the uses to 
which it could be put? 

Mr. Davis. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Sreran. Have you at any time made a complaint about some 
of the things that have gone over the air which they eliminated / 

Mr. Davis. Yes. It has happened in several instances—they say 
that they will not put on that type again, and they have kept their 
promise. They have argued back a couple of times. I do not recall any 
case where our side has lost. 


LOCAL EDITING OF BOOKS 
Mr. Sreran. Do you have the book Amerika for distribution in 


Hungary? 
81707—51——71 
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Mr. Davis. Yes. We do not have the magazine. 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have this—Eight Great Americans? 

Mr. Davis. I have not seen that. When was that sent out ? 

Mr. Sreran. We had it here last year. 

Mr. Davis. I have not seen that one. 

Mr. Sreran. I have had some complaints about the printed matter 
in here. They think that the printed matter should be edited locally. 


For instance, at Hungary, it should be edited by your staff. What 
would you have to say about that / 


Mr. Davis. I would agree to that. 

Mr. Sreran. The fact of the matter is that I know there are thou- 
sands of copies of this | indicating] lying in the basement of one mis- 
sion because they do not dare put it out. They cannot use it. If they 
had it in blank and could fill it in themselves they could make it 
available. 

Mr. Davis. We have made suggestions along that line. We have 
made suggestions about certain things we would like to have them 
publish and asked if they would send the text beforehand ¢ 

Mr. Sreran. Have they ever done that ? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. 

( Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sreran. Do you have access to the print shop there? 

Mr. Davis. No; we would have to send it back here to be printed. 
There are no print shops there other than those Government-owned. 
It is illegal to own a print shop or a press. Even if you owned it, 
you could not get the paper except from the Government. 


JAMMING TECHNIQUES 


Mr. Sreran. On the jamming—is that a heterodyne proposition 
or actual j jamming é 


Mr. Davis. The two frequencies are very close together. 

Mr. Sreran. It is not a matter of heterodyne / 

Mr. Davis. When Munich is talking Russian or Rumanian or 
Czech or Greek, the Budapest station goes right on talking in Hun- 
garian, and while you may not be able to tune it out exactly, there 
is a faint noise in the background. The minute it goes on in Hunga- 
rian, the band spreads and blankets the broade: st. It is clearly evi- 
dent to everybody. 

Mr. Sreran. It would seem to me from your description it is a 
heterodyne proposition rather than determined jamming. 

Mr. Davis. I do not know the technical term of heterodyne, but it 
is a spreading of the band. 


OTHER BROADCASTS 


Mr. Sreran. Have you ever heard the voice of the ECA program 
in there / 


Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. Streran. You do not listen to them ? 

Mr. Davis. I have never heard of them. 

Mr. CLevencer. Do you ever hear the American press services, the 
press releases of our Associated Press ?. 

Mr. Davis. They are not printed at all. 
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Mr. Cievencer. Take, for example, the National Broade asting 
Co. and the Columbia System, you get none of those broadcasts 4 

Mr. Davis. No. 

Mr. CLevencer. I was interested in the term “Kulak.” Is it a con- 
notation very similar to the one employed in western Russia 

Mr. Davis. Yes. The word is taken over fromthe Russia. What it 
means in Hungary is a peasant who owns more land than his family 
can work, Any man who has to hire agricultural labor is, by defini- 
tion, a Kulak. 

Mr. CLevencer. Where does the line come? How many cows does 
he have to have? In Russia any man who has two cows would be a 
Kulak. 

Mr. Davis. In Hungary they have not yet defined a Kulak, but if 
a man employs labor he is a Kulak, whether he owns 1 cow or 10. 


RADIO SETS 


Mr. CLevencer. What about these radio sets‘ Have there been any 
American radio sets reach Hungary for distribution ¢ 

Mr. Davis. Not since before the war, other than those that we mem- 
bers of the staff have brought with us. They cannot be imported for 
sale there. 

Mr. CLevencer. They cannot be introduced there ? 

Mr. Davis. No. 


CROP FAILURE RESULTING FROM THE DROUGHT 


Mr. CLevencer. I would like to ask about the drought and the crop 
failure. Did this alleged drought prevailing in Yugoslavia reach 
into the Hungarian cereal crops? 

Mr. Davis. Yes. The winter wheat crop was not affected. It was 
very good. The corn, which is a crop they rely on very heavily for 
export—and I cannot quote you figures—was very seriously damaged. 
I could drive around the country and see little ears of corn about this 
size [indicating]. 

Mr. Cievencer. You have no knowledge of a Czech or Polish 
shortage ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I have not. Another crop hit badly in Hungary was 
potatoes. That hurt most at home. Corn is primarily an export 
crop. The potatoes are for home consumption. Potatoes are a very 
important item in the Hungarian diet, and they have been very, very 
short since last summer. I “bought a bag of them and they were about 
this size [indicating]. 

Mr. Cievencer. We saw some in Germany in 1947 smaller than 
that. Is there a drought condition in Bulgaria or Rumania that 
you know of ¢ 

Mr. Davis. I do not know. When it comes to conditions within 
a large area, I only know what I see with my own eyes. 

Mr. Crevencer. Those drought conditions are usually general. 
They would not hit one country. We did not hear so much from 
Germany or Austria. 

Mr. Davis. Rumania is on the other side of the mountain barrier, 
and they might have had heavier rainfall. I do not know. But 
southwest Hungary, which joins right up with Yugoslavia, got it 
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pretty bad. So did all of Hungary. In Budapest we had a dry 
summer. 

Mr. Sreran. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REACTION OF HUNGARIAN PEOPLE TO JAMMING 


Mr. Roonny. We have on the record a statement from you with 
regard to the jamming of the Voice of America broadcasts at 8 o’clock 
every night. Can you tell us what has been the reaction of the Hun- 
garian people to that jamming? 

Mr. Davis. I will say that the Hungarian people were at first very 
much discouraged when they found that it was increasingly difficult 
because of the jamming to hear the Voice of America. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis, for a highly in- 
formative statement which has now proceeded for 114 hours. We 
were given to understand that it would be 10 minutes. 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry, but I thank you very much. 


Turspay, Aprin 3, 1951. 
SUPPLEMENTAL HEARING 
WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SAM BOYKIN, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


ROGER N. BALDWIN 


Mr. Roonry. Some weeks ago during the course of the hearings 
on the Department of State’s budget for the coming fiscal year, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Clevenger, brought up the name of Roger 
N. Baldwin, former president or head of the American Civil Liberties 
Union; and at that time, Secretary Humelsine, you were requested to 
obtain all the facts with regard to Mr. Baldwin’s connection, if, any, 
with the Department of State in Germany, and in particular, with the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Germany. 

On that day, or a day thereabouts, there was also a series of ques- 
tions with regard to one John W. Mamula, and his wife, Desanka 
Mamula, who are employed by the International Claims Commission 
and who are now in Yugoslavia in connection with the so-called Yugo- 
slav claims. 

Following the testimony, your chairman requested the executive 
secretary of the subcommittee to communicate with the Committee 
on Un-American Activities of the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of checking against the names of the persons hereinbefore 
mentioned. 
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The following reply, which we shall insert at this point in the rec- 
ord, was received from John W. Carrington, clerk of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, March 9, 1951. 
APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sirs: In compliance with your request of March 8, we are enclosing a 
memorandum of the information contained in the public files, records, and publi- 
eations ofxthe committee concerning Roger Baldwin, John W. Mamula, Desanka 
Mamula, and Prailo Mamula. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. CARRINGTON, Clerk. 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
UNITED STATES HoUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Marcu 9, 1951. 
For: Appropriations Committee. 
Subject: Roger Baldwin, John W. Mamula, Desanka Mamula, and Prailo 
Mamula. 

A check of the public files, records, and publications of the committee has 
revealed the following information concerning Roger Baldwin; no reference 
was found to the other individuals named above: 

Roger N. Baldwin was a member of the executive committee of the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, as shown on letterheads of that organization 
dated November 15, 1936, and February 21, 1938. The American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy was cited by the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 82), as follows: “In 1937-38 the 
Communist Party threw itself wholeheartedly into the campaign for the sup- 
port of the Spanish Loyalist cause, recruiting men and organizing multifarious 
so-called relief organizations * * * such as * * * American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy.” 

A letterhead of the Russian Reconstruction Farms, Ine., lists the name of 
Roger N. Baldwin as a member of the advisory board of that organization 
(letterhead dated March 20, 1925). The Russian Reconstruction Farms, Inc., 
was cited by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities as a “Communist 
enterprise which was directed by Harold Ware, son of the well-known Communist 
Ella Reeve Bloor. It received funds from the Garland fund” (Rept. No. 1311, 
Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 74 and 76). 

Mr. Baldwin sponsored the Mother Ella Bloor birthday banquet in 1936 (pro- 
gram, Jan. 24, 1936, pp. 7 and 9); the celebration in 1987 (Daily Worker, June 
14, 1937, p. 8) ; and he sent greetings to and sponsored the seventy-fifth birthday 
celebration (undated letterhead, and souvenir book, p. 23). ° 

Roger N. Baldwin was a member of the All-American Anti-Imperialist League 
in 1928, as shown on a letterhead of that group dated April 11, 1928. The All- 
American Anti-Imperialist League was cited as a “Communist-front organization” 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle (In re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, p. 10). 
The Special Committee on Un-American Activities also cited the organizations us 
a ‘Communist enterprise” in its report dated March 29, 1944 (p. 76). 

Letterheads of the American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, dated 
April 27, 1938, and January 1940, list Roger Baldwin as a member of the 
advisory committee of the organization. He was also one of the sponsors of 
the fourth annual conference of the organization held in Washington, D. ©., 
March 2 and 8, 1940 (letterhead of the fourth annual conference). Attorney 
General Tom Clark cited the American Committee as “subversive” and ‘“Com- 
inunist” in letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released to the press June 1, 
1948, and September 21, 1948, by the United States Civil Service Commission. 
The group was alse cited by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities 
as “One of the oldest auxiliaries of the Communist Party in the United States,” 
in its report of March 29, 1944, page 155, and also in a separate report dated 
June 25, 1942, page 13. 
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pretty bad. So did all of Hungary. In Budapest we had a dry 
summer. 

Mr. Sreran. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REACTION OF HUNGARIAN PEOPLE TO JAMMING 


Mr. Rooney. We have on the record a statement from you with 
regard to the jamming of the Voice of America broadcasts at 8 o’clock 
every night. Can you tell us what has been the reaction of the Hun- 
garian people to that jamming? 

Mr. Davis. I will say that the Hungarian people were at first very 
much discouraged when they found that it was increasingly difficult 
because of the jamming to hear the Voice of America. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Rooney. Thank you very much, Mr. Davis, for a highly in- 
formative statement which has now proceeded for 114 hours. We 
were given to understand that it would be 10 minutes. 

Mr. Davis. I am sorry, but I thank you very much. 


Turspay, Aprit 3, 1951. 
SUPPLEMENTAL HEARING 
WITNESSES 


CARLISLE H. HUMELSINE, DEPUTY UNDER SECRETARY OF THE 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE 
SAM BOYKIN, DIRECTOR OF THE OFFICE OF CONSULAR AFFAIRS 


ROGER N. BALDWIN 


Mr. Rooney. Some weeks ago during the course of the hearings 
on the Department of State’s budget for the coming fiscal year, the 
gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Clevenger, brought up the name of Roger 
N. Baldwin, former president or head of the American Civil Liberties 
Union; and at that time, Secretary Humelsine, you were requested to 
obtain all the facts with regard to Mr. Baldwin’s connection, if, any, 
with the Department of State in Germany, and in particular, with the 
Office of the High Commissioner for Germany. 

On that day, or a day thereabouts, there was also a series of ques- 
tions with regard to one John W. Mamula, and his wife, Desanka 
Mamula, who are employed by the International Claims Commission 
and who are now in Yugoslavia in connection with the so-called Yugo- 
slav claims. 

Following the testimony, your chairman requested the executive 
secretary of the subcommittee to communicate with the Committee 
on “se net se Activities of the House of Representatives for the 
purpose of checking against the names of the persons hereinbefore 
mentioned. 
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The following reply, which we shall insert at this point in the rec- 
ord, was received from John W. Carrington, clerk of the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities: 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, March 9, 1951. 


APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. 


Drar Sirs: In compliance with your request of March 8, we are enclosing a 
memorandum of the information contained in the public files, records, and publi- 
cations ofxthe committee concerning Roger Baldwin, John W. Mamula, Desanka 
Mamula, and Prailo Mamula. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. CARRINGTON, Clerk. 


INFORMATION FROM THE FILES OF THE COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
UNITED States House oF REPRESENTATIVES 
Marcu 9, 1951. 
For: Appropriations Committee. 
Subject: Roger Baldwin, John W. Mamula, Desanka Mamula, and Prailo 
Mamula. 

A check of the public files, records, and publications of the committee has 
revealed the following information concerning Roger Baldwin; no reference 
was found to the other individuals named above: 

Roger N. Baldwin was a member of the executive committee of the American 
Friends of Spanish Democracy, as shown on letterheads of that organization 
dated November 18, 1936, and February 21, 1938. The American Friends of 
Spanish Democracy was cited by the Special Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities in its report of March 29, 1944 (p. 82), as follows: “In 1987-88 the 
Communist Party threw itself wholeheartedly into the campaign for the sup- 
port of the Spanish Loyalist cause, recruiting men and organizing multifarious 
so-called relief org canizations * * * ‘such as * * * American Friends 
of Spanish Democracy.’ 

A letterhead of the Russian Reconstruction Farms, Ine., lists the name of 
Roger N. Baldwin as a member of the advisory board of that organization 
(letterhead dated March 20, 1925). The Russian Reconstruction Farms, Inc., 
was cited by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities as a “Communist 
enterprise which was directed by Harold Ware, son of the well-known Communist 
Ella Reeve Bloor. It received funds from the Garland fund” (Rept. No. 1311, 
Mar. 29, 1944, pp. 74 and 76). 

Mr. Baldwin sponsored the Mother Ella Bloor birthday banquet in 1936 (pro- 
gram, Jan. 24, 1936, pp. 7 and 9); the celebration in 1937 (Daily Worker, June 
14, 1937, p. 8) ; and he sent greetings to and sponsored the seventy-fifth birthday 
celebration (undated letterhead, and souvenir book, p. 23). 

Roger N. Baldwin was a member of the All-American Anti- Imperis ilist League 
in 1928, as shown on a letterhead of that group dated April 11, 1928. The All- 
American Anti-Imperialist League was cited as a “Communist-front organization” 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle (Jn re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, p. 10). 
The Special Committee on Un-American Activities also cited the organizations us 
i‘ Communist enterprise” in its report dated March 29, 1944 (p. 76). 

Letterheads of the American Committee for Protection of Foreign Born, dated 
April 27, 1938, and January 1940, list Roger Baldwin as a member of the 
advisory committee of the organization. He was also one of the sponsors of 
the fourth annual conference of the organization held in Washington, D. ©., 
March 2 and 3, 1940 (letterhead of the fourth annual conference). Attorney 
General Tom Clark cited the American Committee as “subversive” and “Com- 
inunist” in letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released to the press June 1, 
1948, and September 21, 1948, by the United States Civil Service Commission. 
The group was also cited by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities 
as “One of the oldest auxiliaries of the Communist Party in the United States,” 
in its report of March 29, 1944, page 155, and also in a separate report dated 
June 25, 1942, page 18. 
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An undated letterhead of the New York Tom Mooney Committee listed Roger 
nag: as a sponsor of the organization. The Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 

‘an Activities in its report dated March 29, 1944 (p. 154), cited the New York 
Tom Mooney Committee as a Communist front and stated that “For many years, 
the Communist Party organized widespread agitation around the Mooney case, 
and drew its members and followers into the agitation.” 

Labor Defender, a “Communist magazine” as cited by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities (Rept., June 25, 1942, p. 18), in its issue of July, 
1931, listed the name of Roger N. Baldwin as a member of the Prisoner's Relief 
Fund of the International Labor Defense. He sent greetings to the third 
biennial national conference, as shown on the printed program of that con- 
ference. The International Labor Defense was cited as “subversive and Com- 
munist’’ by Attorney General Tom Clark in letters to the Loyalty Revjew Board, 
released June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. Attorney General Francis Biddle 
also cited the organization in the Congressional Record of September 24, 1942 
(p. 7686), as the “Legal arm of the Communist Party.’ The Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities, in reports of Jannary 3, 1989 (pp. 75-78), also eee 
or January 38, 1940 (p. 9), dune 25, 1942 (p. 19), and March 29, 144 (p. 69 
cited it as “essentially the legal defense arm of the Communist Party of oa 
United States.” Report No. 1115, September 2, 1947, pages 1 and 2, of the 
Congressional Committee on Un-American Activities cited the International Labor 
Defense: “* * * was part of an international network of organizations for 
the defense of Communist lawbreakers.” 

Roger N. Baldwin was one of the sponsors of the North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy (New Masses, Sept. 28, 1937, p. 28). This organiza- 
tion was cited as a “Communist front” by the Special Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities in report of January 3, 1940, page 9, and also in a later report of 
March 29, 1944, page 146. 

A pamphiet entitled “Youngville, U. 8S. A.,” lists Roger N. Baldwin as a mem- 
ber of the national advisory committee of the American Youth Congress (p. 62). 
The American Youth Congress was cited as “subversive and Communist” by 
Attorney General Tom Clark in letters to the Loyalty Review Board which were 
released to the press December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. The organiza- 
tion was also cited by Attorney General Francis Biddle in the Congressional 
Record of September 24, 1942 (p. T7685); also In re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, 
page 10, as follows: “It originated in 1934 and * * * has been controlled 
by Communists and manipulated by them to intluence the thought of American 
youth.” The Special Committee on Un-American Activities cited the organiza- 
tion as “One of the principal fronts of the Communist Party” and “prominently 
identified with the White House picket line * * * under the immediate 
auspices of the American Peace Mobilization” (Repts. June 25, 1942, p. 16; 
Jan. 3, 1939, p. 82; Jan. 3, 1941, p. 21; June 25, 1942, p. 16; and Mar. 29, 1944, 
p. 102). 

He was a member of the advisory board of the American Student Union as 
shown in a phamphlet entitled “Presenting the American Student Union.” 
Roger N. Baldwin was a speaker at the fourth national convention of that group 
(The Student Almanac, 1939, p. 32). The American Student Union was cited 
as “a Communist front which was ‘the result of a united front gathering of 
young Socialists and Communists’ in 1937 * * *° (Rept. Jan. 3, 1939, p. 
80); also cited in reports of January 38, 1940, page 9; June 25, 1942, page 16: 
and March 29, 1944, page 159, of the Special Committee on Un-American <Ac- 
tivities. 

An undated letterhead of Frontier Films lists the name of Roger Baldwin as 
a member of the advisory board of that group. Frontier Films was cited as a 
“Communist front” by the Special Committee on Un-American Activities in re 
port of March 29, 1944, pages 49, 83, and 147. 

Roger Baldwin was a contributor to New Masses, issues of November 16, 1937, 
and May 13, 1941. New Masses was cited as a “Communist periodical” by At- 
torney General Francis Biddle in the Congressional Record, September 24, 1942, 
page 7688. It was cited as a “Nationally circulated weekly journal of the Com- 
munist Party * * * whose ownership was vested in the American Fund for 
Public Service” (Garland Fund) by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities, report of March 2, 1944, pages 48 and 75; also in reports of January 
3, 1939, page 80; and June 25, 1942, pages 4 and 21 

Roger Baldwin was a penne of the National Congress for Unemployment and 
Social Insurance and signed the call to that congress (Unemployment Insur- 
ance Review, vol. 1, 1935, p. 3; leaflet: Call to a National Congress for Unem- 
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ployment). The National Congress for Unemployment and Social Insurance 
was cited as a “Communist front, held January 5, 6, 7, 1935, in Washington, D. C., 
and headed by Herbert Benjamin, leading Communist” by the Special Committee 
on Un-American Activities in its report of March 29, 1944, pages 94 and 116. 

In a pamphlet entitled “The People versus H. C. L.,” December 11-12, 1937, 
page 2, Roger Baldwin is listed as one of the sponsors of the Consumers National 
Federation. This organization was cited as a “Communist front” by the Special 
Committee on Un-American Activities in its report of March 29, 1944, page 155. 

The Struggle Against War for June 1933 (p. 2) listed Roger Baldwin as a 
member of the American Committee for Struggle Against War; the same publi- 
cation, in the August 1933 issue (p. 2), listed him as a member of the arrange- 
ments committee for the United States Congress Against War, under the auspices 
of the American Committee for Struggle Against War; a letterhead of November 
1, 1933, of the United States Congress Against War also named him as a member 
of the arrangements committee. The American Committee for Struggle Against 
War was cited as “a Communist front which was formed in response to direc- 
tives from a World Congress Against War held in Amsterdam in August 1932 
under the auspices of the Communist International. Avowed Communist Donald 
Henderson was executive director of the American Committee” (Special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, March 2), 1944, pp. 47 and 119). 

Roger Baldwin was a member of the national executive committee of the 
American League Against War and Fascism (Fight magazine, April 1934, p. 14; 
Call to the Second United States Congress Against War and Fascism, Sep- 
tember 28, 29, and 30, 1934, Chicago, IIL, p. 2, and a letterhead of the organiza- 
tion dated August 22, 1935). He spoke at a legislative conference of the group, 
as shown in the Daily Worker of February 27, 1937 


(p. 2), and sponsored a 
joint meeting of that group with the American Friends of the Chinese People 
(Daily Worker, Sept. 24, 1957, p. 6). 

The American League Against War and Fascism was cited as “subversive and 
Communist” by Attorney General Tom Clark in letters to Loyalty Review Board 
released to the press December 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. It was cited 
by Attorney General Francis Biddle (Jn re Harry Bridges, May 28, 1942, p. 10) 
as a “Communist-front organization.” He also cited it is being “established 
in the United States in an effort to create public sentiment on behalf of a foreign 
policy adapted to the interests of the Soviet Union” in the Congressional Record 
of September 24, 1942, page 7685. The Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities cited the organization in its report of March 29, 1944, page 53; also 
cited it in reports of January 3, 1939, pages 69 and 121: January 3, 1940. page 10; 
June 25, 1942, page 14, as follows: “The American League Against War and 
Fascism was organized at the First United States Congress Against War which 
was held in New York City, September 29 to October 1, 1933. Four years later 
at Pittsburgh, November 26-28, 1937, the name of the organization was changed 
to the American League for Peace and Democracy. * * * It remained as 
completely under the control of Communists when the name was changed as it 
had been before.” 

The organization American Friends of the Chinese People, mentioned above, 
was cited as a “Communist front” by the Special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report of Mareh 29, 1944, pages 40 and 147. 

A leaflet entitled “Call to Action, American Congress for Peace and Democ- 
racy,” January 6-8, 1939, Washington, D. C., listed the name of Roger Baldwin 
as one of those who endorsed the congress. He was a member of the national 
committee of the American League for Peace and Democracy (letterhead of 
July 12, 1989, and a pamphlet entitled “7% Million * * *"), He spoke at the 
United Anti-Nazi Council of the American League for Peace and Democracy, 
as reported in the Daily Worker of May 12, 1938 (p. 2). The American League 
for Peace and Democracy was cited as “subversive and Communist” by At- 
torney General Tom Clark in letters to the Loyalty Review Board, released to 
the press June 1, 1948, and September 21, 1948. Attorney General Francis 
Biddle in the Congressional Record of September 24, 1942, pages 7683 and 
7684, cited the organization as “established in the United States in 1937 as suc- 
cessor to the American League Against War and Fascism “in an effort to create 
public sentiment on behalf of a foreign policy adapted to the interests of the 
Soviet Union.” “The American League for Peace and Democracy * * * 
Was designed to conceal Communist control, in accordance with the new tactics 
of the Communist International.” It was cited by the Special Committee on 
Un-Ameriean Activities as “The largest of the Communist ‘front’ movements in 
the United States is the American League for Pedce and Democracy, formerly 
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known as the American League Against War and Fascism, and, at the time of 
its inception as the United States Congress Against War. * * * The league 
contends publicly that it is not a communist-front movement, yet at the very 
beginning Communists dominated it. Earl Browder was its vice president.” 
“An examination of the program of the American League will show that the 
organization was nothing more nor less than a bold advocate of treason.” 
(Repts. Jan. 3, 1939, pp. 69-71; Mar. 29, 1944, p. 37; Jan. 3, 1940, p. 10; Jan. 3, 
1941, p. 21; June 25, 1942, pp. 14-16; Jan. 2, 1943, p. 8). 

Mr. Baldwin contributed to the November 1933 and September 1937 issues of 
Fight magazine, official publication of the American League Against War and 
Fascism. (See par. 1, p. 4, for citation on organization.) 

The Daily Worker of September 24, 1940 (p. 5), reported that Roger Baldwin 
had signed a letter of the Communist Party and the American Civil Liberties 
Union demanding discharge of Communist Party defendants in Fulton and 
Livingston counties. The Daily Worker is the official organ of the Communist 
Party, U. S. A. 

The Worker (Sunday edition of the Daily Worker) dated October 30, 1949, 
page 6, named Roger Baldwin as one of those who had “spoken out against” the 
verdict handed down against the 11 Communist leaders. 

The New York Times of October 27, 1949 (p. 29), reported that “Roger N. 
Baldwin, director of the American Civil Liberties Union since its inception in 
1920, will resign January 1. After leaving his administrative post with the 
union, Mr. Baldwin will devote full time to specialized work in the field of inter- 
national civil rights.” The article further stated that Mr. Baldwin would act 
for the International League for the Rights of Man, “an affiliate of the union.” 

In Report No. 2 of the Special Committee on Un-American Activities dated 
January 3, 1939 (p. 83), Roger Baldwin is mentioned in connection with the 
American Civil Liberties Union as follows: “* * * The managing director is 
Roger Baldwin, who served a term as a draft evader in the Essex County jail 
in New Jersey in 1918 and 1919.” This excerpt was taken from the above- 
mentioned report which originally appeared in a report of the United Mine 
Workers, filed in 1924. 


Mr. Rooney. Secretary Humelsine, was Roger N. Baldwin em- 
ployed by the Department of State ? 

Mr. Humetsinre. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Did he have any connection with the Department of 
State, or with any of the funds appropriated for the Department of 
State ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. Yes; he did have. 

Mr. Rooney. What connection ? 


EMPLOYMENT REQUESTED 


Mr. Humetsine. There was a grant requested for Roger Baldwin. 

Mr. Rooney. Did he request the grant, or was the grant requested 
in his behalf? 

Mr. Humexstne. There was a grant requested in his behalf. 

Mr. Roonry. By whom? 

Mr. Humetstne. By Kenneth Dayton. 

Mr. Roonry. Who is Kenneth Dayton? 

Mr. Humetsrnr. Kenneth Dayton at that time was Chief of the 
Government Institutions Branch, Office of Political Affairs of 
HICOG. 

Mr. Rooney. He was in Germany at the time? 

Mr. Humenstne. He was in Germany at the time. 

Mr. Roonry. How did he make such a request—in writing? 

Mr. Humetsrne. He made a request in writing. I have the exact 
form of it here. 

Mr. Rooney. It shall be inserted in the record at this point. 
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(The form referred to is as follows :) 


GOVERNMENTAL INSTITUTIONS BRANCH, 
EDUCATION AND CULTURAL RELATIONS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS, 
January 11, 1950. 
To: HICOG, Office of Public Affairs, Exchanges Division. 
Subject: Request for activation of project. (X) United States consultant (_ ) 
European consultant. 

1. Hereby request that consultant be procured for project Code No, C—5022; 
title, Civil Liberties, for Governmental Institutions Branch, E. & C. R. 

2. Budgetary allotment for this consultant is $————.' Salary will be $———— 
per day for 90 working days. Desired arrival date of consultant is o/a June 1, 
1950 and tour of duty is to be completed by August 30, 1950. 

3. What will the consultant do in Germany? 

Work with the German Association for Civil Rights and the Civil Liberties 
Unions. Assist in planning and participate in a large civil liberties convention. 
This convention is now planned for August or September 1950. 

4. Where will he work? (Include a tentative itinerary if possible.) 

United States zone of Germany. 

5. Justification for this project is: 

See Handbook on the Governmental Affairs Cultural Exchange program, pro- 
gram No. 7. 

Civil liberties associations have been established in seven German cities and 
others will be established in the near future. These associations need assist- 
ance both in properly organizing themselves and especially in bringing into 
clearer focus their concepts and objectives; they urgently needed fo have the 
experiences of other countries explained to them and related to their own situa- 
tion, particularly with respect to concepts of inviolability of personal rights, 
arrests, and searches without warrants and freedom of speech. 

6. Who (be specific) will be responsible for his— 

(a) Briefing? 

Governmental Institutions Branch and IPGAD. 

(b) Administrative assistance? (Obtaining ration card, keeping time rec- 
ord, securing billets, transportation and the like.) 

Governmental Institutions Branch. 

(¢c) Professional utilization? (Including supervision, assistance, and follow- 
up with the Germans as well as with the consultant after he returns to his 
country.) 

Governmental Institutions Branch and IPGAD, 

7. What other office divisions will have coordinate responsibility for the 
utilization of this consultant’s services? (Unless one office division has exclusive 
responsibility for a consultant, the director, or his designee, of each office con- 
cerned will be required to endorse this request). 

None. 

8. Indicate the German agencies and/or groups with which this consultant 
will work: 

Civil Liberties groups. 

Have these agencies/groups requested the assistance of this consultant? No. 
If not, have they requested the services he is expected to provide? Yes. 

9. Indicate qualifications and requirements to be used as a basis of selection 
of the consultant. 

Recognized Authority on Civil Liberties. 

10. Indicate whether this project and the use of the consultant have the 
concurrence of the Land or Laender involved. 

Yes. 

11. (For United States consultants only) : If you have any specific candidates 
to recommend by name, list in order of preference and give addresses. 

Roger | aldwin, American Civil Liberties Union, 170 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 





‘Mr. Baldwin will not receive any monetary compensation since he is coming to Germany 
at his own expense, however, he should be accorded visiting expert privileges and facilities. 
If necessary, Mr. Baldwin can be put on dollar-a-year basis. 
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12. (For European consultants only) : 
Name of consultant_ 
Date of birth (if known) 
PIRRMEE Oo See 
Permanent address og eat FR APG | it tie AER ie 2 OE oe ete Tae Ys ee A 
18. It is hereby certified that this consultant will not be utilized as an auxiliary 
staff member or professional assistant to aid in the discharge of the regular 
responsibilities of that office/division. 


KENNETH DAYTON, 
Chief, Governmental Institutions Branch, 
Internal Government and Political Affairs Division. 
P. M., 
Chief, Educational and Cultural Relations Division. 
Mr. Rooney. This is under date of January 11, 1950; is it not? 
Mr. Humensine. Yes. 
Mr. Rooney. What happened following that ? 
Mr. Humenstne. The request came in to the Department of State 
that he be approved for a consultant position in the field of civil lib- 
erties. The case was referred to our Security Division for comment. 


SECURITY INVESTIGATION 


The Security Division carried out an inquiry into the background 
of Mr. Baldwin to determine whether or not we would object to Mr. 
Baldwin going over to work with the German Government in the 
field of civil liberties. The German Government had initiated a re- 
quest, I understand, direct to Mr. Baldwin, that he come over. 

We looked into the matter in the Security Division very carefully. 
We were not considering Mr. Baldwin for employment in the Depart- 
ment of State. I want to make a point of that. It was not a ques- 
tion of whether he was to be an employee; it was a question of 
whether or not the State Department would object to Mr. Baldwin’s 
going to Germany under a regular passport to work with the German 
authorities in the field of civil liberties. 

On the basis of the evaluation that was made by the Security Divi- 
sion, we did not feel we had grounds to object to Mr. Baldwin tak- 
ing that particular trip. 

Mr. Rooney. At that time did you have before you, or before who- 
ever was handling this in the Department, the report of the House 
Un-American Activities Committee ? 

Mr. Humerstne. Yes. At that time the report of the Un-American 
Activities Committee was available to the Security Division of the 
Department, and it was taken into consideration along with all the 
other evidence that we had relating to Mr. Baldwin before arriving 
at this decision. 

Mr. Rooney. Please tell the committee what other evidence there 
was before the Department at that time. 

Mr. Humetsine. Roger Baldwin had been invited by General Mac- 
Arthur to come out to Japan and Korea to work in the field of civil 
liberties. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you mean by General MacArthur personally ? 

Mr. Humers:nr. Yes. I have a letter here. 

Mr. Rooney. The answer is “Yes”? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes. 
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I have a letter here dated January 9, 1947, from the War Depart- 
ment special staff, Civil Affairs Division, signed by Maj. D. Donald 
Klauss, to Mr. Baldwin, which says: 


The War Department has been requested by General MacArthur's headquarters 
in Japan to determine whether or not you will be available to proceed to Japan 
and Korea for a 60- or 90-day period to consult with appropriate members of the 
Supreme Commander's staff on civil liberties. 

Mr. Rooney. Under what date is that? 

Mr. Humerstne. Under the date of January 9, 1947. 

Mr. Rooney. The letter shall be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The letter referred to is as follows :) 


War DEPARTMENT SPECIAL STAFF, 
Civin AFFAIRS DIVISION, 
PERSONNEL AND TRAINING BRANCH, 
Washington, D. C., 9 January 1947. 
Mr. Roger BaLpwin, 
Civil Liberties Union, 
170 Fifth Avenue, New York N. Y. 

DeAR Mr. Batpwin: The War Department has been requested by General 
MacArthur’s headquarters in Japan®to determine whether or not you will be 
available to proceed to Japan and Korea for a 60- or 90-day period to consult 
with appropriate members of the Supreme Commander's staff on civil liberties. 

Specifically, your services are desired to survey, evaluate, and recommend im- 
provements in matters relating to Japanese and Korean consciousness of and 
protection of the basic civil liberties ; to confer with Japanese and Korean groups 
and individuals on methods of promoting awareness of civil liberties and safe- 
guarding them from interference by anyone; and to give addresses and hold 
press conferences to stimulate an interest in civil liberties. 

The Government will repay you for your transportation expense in the United 
States and provide transportation overseas, Also, you will be granted an appro- 
priate daily salary and an adequate subsistence allowance. It is contemplated, 
if you are available for a 90-day period, that 60 days of this time be spent in 
Japan and 30 days in Korea. If you can only be spared from your present posi- 
tion for 60 days, the tour in Korea will be eliminated. 

Should you be available to accept this important assignment, and interested 
in rendering invaluable assistance to the success of our country’s policies in the 
Far East, it is requested that you complete the inclosed copies of Standard Form 
57, Application for Federal Employment, and submit them to this office at your 
earliest convenience. 

The theater is desirous of obtaining your services at the earliest possible date; 
therefore, should you be available it is requested that you indicate the earliest 
date on which you could depart from the United States. In this connection, if 
you will require assistance in securing leave from your present position, please 
so state in your reply in order that a plea may be addressed to your organization. 

The success of our occupation forces’ education program in Japan and Korea 
is dependent upon assistance from selected individuals such as yourself, and it is 
sincerely hoped that you will reply stating your interest in this important 
project at your earliest convenience. 

D. DoNALD KLAUss, 
Major, GSO, Branch Executive 
(For the Chief, Civil Affairs Division). 

Mr. Humetstne. Now, I might say that we did not have the piece of 
information that I am about to refer to at the time the evaluation was 
made on Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Roonry. What is that information ? 

Mr. Humetsrne. This is a letter from General MacArthur in his 
own handwriting, relating to the work that Roger Baldwin did in 
Japan. 

Mr. Rooney. Is that a photostatic copy of the letter that you have 
in your hand? 
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Mr. Humetsrner. This is a photostatic copy of that letter. I would 
like to have it inserted in the record. I would like to read it, if I 
may. It is short. 

Mr. Rooney. Suppose that you read it into the record, and we shall 
pass the photostatic copy to the committee members. 

Mr. Humetsine. This is under the heading “General Headquarters, 
Supreme Commander for the Allied Powers, Office of the Supreme 
Commander.” 

In General MacArthur’s handwriting is the following statement : 

Roger Baldwin's crusade for civil liberties has had a profound and bene- 
ficial influence upon the course of American progress. With countless individ- 
uals finding protection in the nobility of the cause he has long espoused, he 
stands out as one of the architects of our cherished American way of life. 
This is signed by Douglas MacArthur, Tokyo, December 50, 149. 

Mr. Rooney. What other evidence was before the people who made 
the Baldwin evaluation ¢ 

Mr. Humetstne. Another important piece of evidence was a let- 
ter from General Clay. General Clay had requested Roger Bald- 
win personally to come to Germany®and work in the field of civil 
liberties there, and I have a copy of a letter here to Mr. Roger Bald- 
win signed by Gen. Lucius D. Clay, November 12, 1948. I would 
like to read it into the record, if I may. 

Mr. Rooney. You will kindly read the letter into the record. 

Mr. Humenstne. This is from Berlin, addressed to Mr. Roger N. 
Baldwin as director of the American Civil Liberties Union in New 
York City. 

Dear Mr. BALDWIN: I wish to thank you for your memorandum and recom- 
mendations which you have submitted regarding the future of a civil liberties 
program in Germany. I wish to assure you that your recommendations will be 
carefully studied and considered by this headquarters. 

At the same time, I wish to take this opportunity to express my appreciation 
for your visit in Germany and the personal sacrifices which I know you have 
made to make this trip and to provide your services to military government. 
I am convinced that one of the chief means by which military government’s 
general democratization program can be forwarded in Germany is by the ex- 
change visits of leading American personalities to Germany and the reopening 
of contacts with interested German groups, and advice to them in reconstituting 
private organizations such as the Civil Liberties Union. 

I hope that you will allow us to keep you advised as to the progress of the 
program which you so ably assisted in launching in our zone, and which we 
will give every advice and assistance within our power. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucius D. Cray, 
General, United States Army, Military Governor. 

Also I would like to read into the record, if I may, a second letter 
from General Clay that refers to Mr. Baldwin. This is a letter dated 
Asheville, N. C., November 27, 1949. It is under the heading of 
“Lucius D. Clay, General, Retired, United States Army.” It is ad- 
dressed to Minister John Haynes Holmes, chairman, board of direc- 
tors, American Civil Liberties Union, 10 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. Itsays: 


DeAR MINISTER HOLMES: It is with great regret that I learn that Roger Bald- 
win is retiring as executive director of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

At my request he visited Germany to investigate our progress in this field and 
to give us his recommendations as to further steps we might take. His ob- 
jectivity, sincerity of purpose, and ability to separate the wheat from the chaff 
made his visit of exceptional value to both military government and to the 
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Germans. I am sure that within a short time he did much to instill his faith 
and beliefs in German minds. P 

While doing so, he helped all of us who had association with him just as 
through the years he has helped our country to a better understanding of toler- 
ance and the dignity of man. We shall miss his constructive influence. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucius D. CuLay. 

Mr. Rooney. We shall be obliged if you will tell us further what 
else, if anything, was before the person or persons who made this 
evaluation at the time. 

Mr. Humeusine. In addition to the material that I have referred 
to there are a number of other things. 


ANTI-COMMUNIST ACTIVITIES 


Specifically, Roger Baldwin, according to the records that we have 
before us, has objected, particularly from the period 1939 on, and 
has made statements to that effect, against Communism and against 
Soviet Russia. He took a very strong position in this regard after the 
Nazi-Soviet pact of 1939. 

One of the main actions that he took shortly after that, early in 
1940 or 1941, I think, was in relation to the officers of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. He led a fight to forbid Communists to hold 
office in the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Mr. Rooney. Was that at the time an out-and-out avowed Com- 
munist named Elizabeth Gurley Flynn tried to take over the union / 

Mr. Humensine. Yes. Asa result of this policy decision made by 
and under the guidance, as I understand it, of Mr. Baldwin, this 
Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, who is now, I understand, and was then, a 
member of the Communist Party, was removed from her executive post 
with the American Civil Liberties Union. 

I might add there a comment by the New York Times on this action. 
It is as follows: 

In discussing this action, the New York Times for May 9, 1940, printed a 
statement by Mr. Baldwin in his capacity as director of the American Civil 
Liberties Union asserting that the union had not in 20 years’ time originally 
elected or appointed a person known to be a Communist Party member to its 
guiding committee or staff, and that this unwritten policy recognized the diver- 
gence between the Communist Party’s class concept of civil liberties and the 
Union's. It was indicated by the statement that the action of the board in recom- 
mending to the national committee Mrs. Flynn's removal did not in any way 
affect the union’s defense of civil rights of Communists, as of all others. 


As a result of this action, the Daily Worker of September 22, 1940, 


in an article by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, had this to say of Roger 
Baldwin: 


* * * Roger Baldwin’s latest is to suggest that Communists should not be 


employed in defense industry. What a friend we have in Roger! He agrees 
with everything our worst enemies say against us and pretends that by so doing 
to be defending us. The water-front workers in San Francisco say “workers of 
the world unite, you have nothing to lose but your liberals.” I surely agree; they 
face both ways: walk in all directions, confuse all issues by their own con- 
fusion, and are so polite while they give us a body blow. 

Here is the Daily Worker of May 19, 1940. This is a book review 
by Elizabeth Gurley Flynn of “A Liberal in Wartime.” 

* * * Albert De Silver was of Portugese origin and had the Latin tempera- 
ment. But he was a serious, mature man when he died, while Roger Baldwin 
never grew up. It is inconceivable that Albert De Silver would not have con- 
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tinued to keep his head and ride the storm of a second war period as gallantly 
as he did the first. Roger Baldwin has caved in and will harden with age into 
a crabbed Coolidge-like Yankee if he doesn’t mend his present disposition. * * * 


Here is the Daily Worker of May 12, 1940: 


The extent to which the clique now in charge of the ACLU have gone in this 
mockery of a trial (Elizabeth Gurley Flynn's) is evidence of how far they have 
linked up with the big business war party. 


Here is another report that was available. It is from the Daily 
Worker of September 12. 1940, on Roger Baldwin and civil liberties. 


The forces of reaction in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and other States are not finding 
it easy to attack the Communist Party’s electoral rights as they expected. Their 
attempts to remove the Communist Party from the ballot through trickery and 
open intimidation have resulted in wide protests. Among those protesting is the 
ACLU, which despite certain Red-baiters in its ranks and undoubtedly as a re- 
sult of the pressure of the membership is speaking out for the Bill of Rights. 
It is evident that the protests of the ACLU, and of others, have registered. 

But the efforts of the reactionary Cleveland Press (a Secripps-Howard paper) 
to meet the wide protests by making use of a letter from Roger Baldwin, director 
of the ACLU, will open the eyes of many people to the fact that certain Red- 
baiting policies of the leading body of the ACLU make their efforts in behalf of 
civil rights less effective than they can be. 

In fact the position taken by Mr. Baldwin in his letter to the Cleveland Press 
can even become downright harmful. This can be seen in the glee with which 
the Press quotes Mr. Baldwin to the effect that while Communists should not 
be barred from industry as a whole, they might well be barred from defense 
industries. Everyone knows that in the ery to bar Communists from any branch 
of industry, the open-shopper sees a rare opportunity to get rid of every active 
trade-unionist by the simple method of labeling him ‘“‘Communist.” In conceding 
that Communists should not be hired in defense industries, Mr. Baldwin is 
actually opening the way, as the Cleveland Press is quick to see, for extending 
the same doctrine to industry as a whole and for launching a witch hunt against 
every militant worker. 

The membership of the ACLU will not be happy at seeing the director of the 
organization supplying a bitter foe of civil liberties like the Cleveland Press with 
. the very argument it is looking for. 


Here is an excerpt from the New Masses magazine of March 19, 
1940: 


There are so many wealthy people on the board (ACLU) today * * *, 
There are lawyers, businessmen, ministers, but not a single representative of 
organized labor. Mr. Baldwin, with his customary facility at objections, felt 
we shouldn’t have a CIO representative unless we had one from the AFL with 
the result that we have neither * * *. Mr. Baldwin’s “unwritten policy” is 
just so much sand thrown in the eves of the public. 


Here is another example that I should mention that is a part of the 
Department's record, 


According to Eugene Lyons’ book, The Red Decade, page 367, Roger Bald- 
win Was among a group of individuals who resigned from the American League 
for Peace and Democracy after the signing of the Soviet-Nazi nonaggression 
pact in 19389. 

The New York Times for October 29, 1989, reflects that in his letter written 
on October 17, 1989, discussing his withdrawal from the American League for 
Peace and Democracy, Mr. Baldwin stated that in international affairs it had 
become “painfully evident” under the Nazi-Noviet pact that the international 
policy of the Communists was dictated by “the national interests of the Soviet 
Union.” 


Here is another excerpt from the Department’s files: 

The New York Times, January 5, 1939, refers to an affidavit submitted by the 
American Civil Liberties Union to Representative Martin Dies, chairman of the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities, disavowing any connection with 
the Communist Party, and to a separate affidavit submitted by Roger N. Bald- 
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win, director of the union, denying that he had ever belonged to the Communist 
Party and averring that he was opposed to many of the Party’s principles and 
tactics. The transcript of the proceedings of the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, House of Representatives, October 23, 1939, contains the statement 
of the chairman of the committee that “This committee found last year in its 
report that there was not any evidence that the American Civil Liberties Union 
was a Communist organization.” 


Here is a New York Times editorial of October 28. 1949. and this 
was also available to our evaluator. 


For 30 years the American Civil Liberties Union and Roger N. Baldwin have 
been almost synonomous terms. Mr. Baldwin and his organization have been 
in the forefront of virtually every important legal battle for protection of those 
human rights guaranteed to the people by the Constitution and by the very 
spirit of American democracy. The Civil Liberties Union, which Mr. Baldwin 
helped to found and has always directed, has often been on the unpopular 
side of these controversies. That is not surprising, because defense of a 
minority’s right to voice its opinion is frequently confused with defense of the 
opinion itself. However, the ACLU has stuek by its guns; and, while those 
who are deeply concerned with preservation and promotion of civil rights may 
not invariably endorse its interpretation of every specific case, they will agree 
that the ACLU performs a most valuable and constructive service in clarify- 
ing issues and defending principles. 

Now at the age of 65, Mr. Baldwin is leaving the directorship of his organi- 
zation, but we are glad to note that he is not going into retirement. After 
January 1, when he gives up his administrative duties, he will concentrate on 
the international phase of the civil liberties question, with particular emphasis 
on the proposed genocide convention, the proposed covenant on human rights, 
and on American policy in colonial and occupied areas. This should give ample 
scope even for a man of his ability and energy. We hope he will have many more 
years to devote to the great cause of the freedom and the dignity of man. 


Here is an article from the New York Times, October 29, 1939: 
SALDWIN OBJECTS TO Rep POLicy 


With respect to the resignation of Mr. Baldwin (from the American League 
for Peace and Democracy), the national committee, in a brief statement, said 
that it respected Mr. Baldwin's reasons for withdrawing from the league’s work, 
“to which he has made such a contribution”, but that it could not “agree with 
his forecast that because of the Communist foreign policy the league must re- 
main silent at points where it ought to speak.” 

In a letter written October 17, Mr. Baldwin stated that as in the past, he 
would continue to work with Communists “on specific issues of civil rights” in 
this country, but that in international affairs it had become “painfully evident” 
under the Nazi-Soviet Pact that the international policy of the Communists 
was dictated by “the national interests of the Soviet Union.” 

Also our evaluator had knowledge that as the result of the work that 
Roger Baldwin had performed while serving in Japan, Korea, and 
Germany under the occupation, that the reports coming in in regard 
to this were uniformly favorable and that there was no evidence that 
he had participated in any pro-Communist type of activity. 

I think that the evaluator, while he did not have the specific letters 
referred to, did know that generally speaking his work was highly re- 
garded by the authorities in charge of the occupation. 

The Department checked and did have some of this material avail- 
able in the files and some of it the Department secured after this mat- 
ter was called to my attention by Mr. Clevenger, to see how Mr. Bald- 
win had handled his work in Japan, Korea, and Germany, and there ts 
no evidence to indicate any pro-Communist activity: there is evi- 
dence that he stuck to the work of representing the civil liberties pro- 
gram of those particular countries, and in all the memoranda and so 
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forth that he wrote to the authorities in the governments of the re- 
spective countries there is no indication whatsoever of any Commu- 
nist activity. 

I could furnish additional material for the record, but on the 
basis of this type of information our evaluator could not see where 
he could object to Mr. Baldwin’s going over at the invitation of the 
German Government to assist them in a civil liberties program. 

Mr. Roonry. Do I understand correctly that Mr. Baldwin went to 
Japan and to Korea? 
Mr. Humetsine. Yes. 


EXPENSES OF OVERSEAS TRIPS 


Mr. Roonry. Were his expenses in connection with those trips, in- 
sofar as your files show, paid for by the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Humenstne. So far as the files show, the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union paid his expenses to Japan. I believe an offer was made 
to pay his expenses, but that the American Civil Liberties Union paid 
the bill. I would be inclined to believe, although I do not know, that 
while in Japan and Korea he had access to the facilities of the PXs, 
the Army hotels and so forth, just as he did in Germany. 


TRIP TO GERMANY 


Mr. Rooney. When you received this request in January of 1950, 
from Mr. Dayton in Germany, which we have already inserted in the 
record, was a grant approved by the Division of Educational Ex- 
change ? 

Mr. Humerstne. No, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. What happened with regard to that ? 

Mr. Humetstnr. There was no grant approved. Mr. Baldwin in- 
dicated that he was going to Europe privately and that the American 
Civil Liberties Union would pay the expenses. 

Mr. Roonry. Did he not go to Germany in 1950? 

Mr. Humecstne. He went to Germany in 1950 with the American 
(vil Liberties Union paying his way. 

Mr. Roonry. When in 1950 did he go to Germany ? 

Mr. Heersive. He went to Germany in 1950 in July, I think it 
was. 

Mr. Rooney. Do vou have his itinerary in Germany ? 

Mr. Humersrxr. Yes, sir; I have a complete record. 

Mr. Roonry. Where did he go and what did he do? 

Mr. Humersine. This is the itinerary of Mr. Baldwin insofar as 
it can be determined at this time. He was in Germany in July for 
2 days. 

Mr. Rooney. Where did you get this information? 

Mr. Humetsine. I got this information from Frankfurt, from the 
office of High Commissioner McCloy. 

Mr. Rooney. This is a cablegram ? 

Mr. Hemensine. This is a cablegram. 

Mr. Rooney. From Frankfurt ? 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Containing certain information regarding this 
matter ¢ 
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Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. Under what date / 

Mr. Humetsine. March 26. 

Mr. Rooney. Of what year? 

Mr. Humersine. Of this year. 

Mr. Roonry. What does it say ? 

Mr. Humetstne. I will have to paraphrase it. 

Mr. Rooney. Because of security regulations / 

Mr. Humetstne. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Very well; do so. 

Mr. Humetstnre. It is to me from Wolfe. Wolfe is our administra- 
tive officer there. It says, Baldwin was in Germany in July for 2 
days. Returned to Germany September 2. During the interim 
period—— 

Mr. Rooney. This is the trip on which the Government did not pay 
lis expenses to Germany ¢ 

Mr. Humensine. Did not pay his expenses to Germany. During 
the interim period thought to have visited other Western European 
countries. Left Germany November 21, 1950. September 8 to 10, 
Frankfurt, where he participated National Civil Liberties Conven- 
tion. September 28 obtained travel orders for 5-day trip Berlin. 

October 4 to 12, traveled in French and British zones. 

Mr. Rooney. When you say obtained travel orders, you mean that 
was at the expense of the United States Government ? 

Mr. Humerstnr. The travel orders that he obtained were for per- 
mission to goto Berlin. That was at the expense of HICOG. Actu- 
ally, it is the policy when these visiting specialists go to Germany 
to make available to them a grant of deutschemarks in order that 
they will not live off the Germany economy. At least, that was so 
at that time. 

Mr. Rooney. How much was he given in deutschemarks / 

Mr. Humenstne. He was given the United States equivalent of 
about $300 in deutschemarks. I think the deutschemark is about 30 
cents to the dollar, and I think he was provided 1,000. Continuing 
with this cablegram: 

October 4 to 12, travel in French and British Zones. 

October 4, Mainz. October 4, Coblenz. 

October 5 to 6, Bonn, meeting with local Civil Liberties group and 
dinner with some 20 persons from other organizations and agencies 
interested in civil liberties. 

October 7, Cologne. October 7 evening, Dusseldorf, meeting with 
approximately 50 leading lawyers. 

October 8, Dusseldorf. 

October 9, Essen. 

October 10, Bremen, meeting with local Civil Liberties group. 

October 11, Hamburg, participated in meeting of newly organized 
local Civil Liberties group attended by approximately 200 persons. 

October 12, Hannover, luncheon meeting with lawyers and educat- 
ors, interested Civil Liberties. 

October 12 or 13, Goettingen. 

October 13, return Frankfurt. 

October 15 to 22, travel in Bavaria, consulted with various local 
Civil Liberties groups. 


81707—51——-72 
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October 22 to 27, travel in Wuerttemberg-Baden and South Baden. 
Associated with local Civil Liberties group, including Stuttgart, 
Freiberg, and Heidelberg. 

November 21, left Germany for United States. 

Mr. Rooney. Who paid for his return to the United States ? 

Mr. Hume sine. His return was paid by the Department of State 
under a grant. It was for the passage back; I believe $490. I want 
to make one thing clear also, that a visiting specialist 1s not an em- 
ployee of the Department and has no access to classified material; in 
fact is specifically denied that. 

Mr. Rooney. Can you tell us whether he was or was not accom- 
panied by Government officials during the course of the itinerary 
which you have just read into the record ¢ 

Mr. Hvumenstne. From time to time Government officials were 
present at these meetings, but there was no escort along. He moved 
around I understand under the auspices of the German Civil Liberties 
Union. I can attempt to find out definitely if they had a man with 
him full time, but he was the guest of the German Civil Liberties 
Union organization. 

Mr. Roonry. Do you have any indication of what the Germans 
thought about him ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Here is one report. The Office of the High Com- 
missioner reported that the general tenor of Mr. Baldwin’s speeches 
in Germany could best be characterized by his most representative 
address as printed in the official civil-liberties organization. This ad- 
dress, which is quoted in full in a report from Frankfort dated March 
30, is primarily a discusison of civil liberties. However, the speech 
contains many statements which can only be interpreted as being 
opposed to communism. In discussing the adoption of the general 
declaration of human rights by the United Nations Assembly, Mr. 
Baldwin stated that not even the Soviets cast a negative vote, “al- 
though they believe that human rights, if granted at all, are merely 
gifts from a benevolent government to its people.” He also said that 
as people may look with greater hope to international machinery for 
safeguarding their rights, “the more willingly will they refrain from 
seeking protection in the folds of communism or some other false 
ideology promising salvation.” He also stated that there should be 
material aid to undeveloped regions including such places where the 
aid will serve as a bulwark against communism. In this typical 
speech Mr. Baldwin indicated that there are enemies of freedom in the 
Communist police states. 

In an address given in Berlin he stressed the necessity for civil- 
liberties groups to cooperate with the church, since the church repre- 
sented the most important pillar against communism in eastern Ger- 
many. Persons meeting with Mr. Baldwin in Berlin depicted the 
Communist terror in eastern Germany and the necessity to protect 
the population against it. 

In an address given before a civil-liberties group in Salzburg. 
Austria, Mr. Baldwin stressed that every person who believes in the 
rights of man must stand on the side of the west in the conflict between 
the Eastern and Western Worlds. In another address, Mr. Baldwin 
pointed out that the civil-liberties movement is the best weapon 
against the Communist east, 
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We can put one of Mr. Baldwin’s speeches in the record, if you 
desire, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roonry. It might be well to do so. 

(The matter referred to follows :) 


TRANSLATION OF BALDWIN SPEECH 


May I ask your indulgence for my German, which is sometimes not easily 
understood. The day will come when we all speak and understand one language. 
But I believe that this will be neither German nor English and certainly not 
Russian. 

1 am honored to make this speech in the presence of the German Federal 
President, who is known all over the world as a fighter for democratic liberties. 
In a world which is still ruled by force of arms, it may seem at least premature 
to discuss a world of law and order, which must form the basis for any system 
of general human rights. But especially now in a time of conflict, the founda- 
tions are laid for this world of law and order. It is a new world that will rise 
out of the present tensions and its very appearance will contribute to relaxing 
these tensions. For the greater the hope with which the peoples of the earth 
may look to the international machinery for safeguarding their rights, the more 
willingly they will refrain from seeking protection in the folds of communism or 
some other false ideology promising salvation. 

There are perhaps many of us not aware of the great impetus added within 
the past 5 years to the interest and to the activities aimed at creating a charter 
of the rights of man valid throughout the world. Let me enumerate the efforts 
and successes in this sphere: 

(1) Adoption of the first general declaration of human rights by the full 
Assembly of the United Nations at Paris in 1948, with only 10 countries abstain- 
ing and none opposing. Not even the Soviets cast a negative vote, although 
they believe that human rights, if granted at all, are merely gifts from a 
benevolent government to its people. 

(2) Unanimous adoption of an agreement by the same full Assembly of the 
United Nations branding genocide—i. e., the systematical extermination of 
human beings, or preparations thereto—as an international crime. 

(3) The United Nations Commission for Human Rights is preparing a 
convention, following in principle the lines of above declaration, but which 
to be legally binding upon its signatories. 

(4) The Council of Europe recently adopted, by unanimous vote, a proposal 
for a European system guaranteeing basic human rights. Provision is made for 
a court of law to which appeal may be made directly by the individuals con- 
cerned, thus circumventing the law courts of the individual States. 

(5) Numerous drafts of international treaties aimed at guaranteeing the 
freedom of international news reporting have been submitted to the United 
Nations. 

Never during the decades in which I have been standing up for civil and 
political liberties have I been able to detect so strong an interest and so serious 
an effort to spread the idea of democratic freedom as during the past few years. 
In strong contrast thereto, there is a standstill in the Communist and Fascist 
countries and among all those autocratic forces which today as in the past 
endeavor to mold humanity according to a prescribed pattern. 

There can be no reconciliation between democratic liberties and human rights 
on the one hand.and dictatorial power on the other. All attempts to gag human 
nature have failed in the past, and will fail in the future. The dispute between 
them and us will continue to be carried on with all methods conceivable except, I 
believe, a new world war. 

Communism is only one symptom of far-reaching revolution the world is 
undergoing at the present moment. That, perhaps, is realized to lesser degree 
than facts would indicate. Significance of this world revolution goes far 
beyond establishment of Communist states, and Communists are merely turning 
present situation to their advantage. For that reason democracies must now 
turn their international organizations into instruments of progress and social 
reform. Efforts of United Nations in sphere of human rights mark one aspect 
of that progress. It is matched by material aid to undeveloped regions, includ- 
ing such where aid will serve as bulwark against communism. 

However, work of private international organs may serve aims of social, 
political, and economic reform to an even greater extent. Since the war such 
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organizations have shot up overnight. There are more than 1,000 of them, almost 
100 of such importance that they are recognized by the United Nations as 
official advisory organs. Neither armaments, dollars, nor military alliances— 
useful as they may be at the moment—will save the democracies, but only the 
strength of determined nations united by international agreements and able to 
exercise the pressure requisite to overcome the forces of reaction and to assure 
reforms, 

This is the point on which the work of any association for civil liberties 
must hinge, in Germany as elsewhere. Without nailing ourselves down to any 
definite political | rogram, we must in our work look beyond party divisions and 
on the economics! platform of civil liberties consider as our allies all forces 
aiming at social change, irrespective of person. 

We must build upon the courage and determination of all those who share 
our views among the trade-unions, the churches, professional organizations, and 
other bodies, in order to take up every single case of unlawful arbitrariness 
and to fight it through, whether in the law courts or legislatures. 

We must appeal! to the international spirit in Germany, in order to participate 
here as elsewhere in the general fight for a world declaration of human rights 
and finally for the setting up of a world tribunal to enforce their application. 

We must help the idea to prevail that the people are the masters and the 
officials their servants, a concept which as yet is not popular in Germany. 
Even under the difficult conditions of occupation, rights may be nurtured and 
expanded, Occupations are by nature autocratic in character, since it is in- 
cumbent upon them to interfere. Yet in Germany the aims of the occupation 
powers coincide with the efforts to encourage Germany's democracy and civil 
liberties. 

At the moment we live in the midst of a great historical struggle involving the 
freedom-loving people of the entire world. This struggle will only then lead 
to a decisive victory for all future progress if we all unite in defense of our 
principles and fight for our beliefs. Our success will turn the fear of a Rus- 
sian attack into a forgotten nightmare of the past. If we act in this way, 
then the enemies of freedom in the Communist police states and among the forces 
of reaction will no longer find adherents among the people. Their nations will 
finally join the great number of those who, like ourselves, know that there is 
no salvation in tyranny and that the hope of all men for peace, freedom, and 
order can only be realized in the world community. 


Mr. Humetstne. Here is another document from the Department's 
files, referring to the American Civil Liberties Union, which I think 
might be pertinent to the record. It is a message. a greetings, from 
Governor Dewey to the American Civil Liberties Union as of Novem- 
ber 23, 1945, which I think might be appropriate to put in the record 
to show what Governor Dewey thinks of the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union. Do you want me to read that, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Roonry. You may read it. 

Mr. Humerstne (reading) : 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Albany, N. ¥., November 28, 1945. 
Dr. JoHN Haynes HomMEs, 
Chairman, Board of Directors, 
American Civil Liberties Union. 


Dear Dr. Hoirmes: I am happy to send warm greetings to all members of the 
American Civil Liberties Union and all men and women present at the national 
convention you are holding on November 24, on the theme “What’s Ahead for 
American Liberties.” 

It is a matter of just pride to the citizens of New York State that the American 
Civil Liberties Union was incorporated under the laws of the Empire State on 
whose soil so many hotly contested struggles for the liberty and dignity of the 
individual were fought and won, struggles not only on the battlefield but in 
the courts and other arenas of the unending contest for freedom. 

Of the quarter century of your existence you have established an enviable 
record. You have established also, beyond all possible doubt, proof that the 
American Civil Liberties Union is an essential part of American life. It is essen- 
tial not merely to the individuals whom you have helped against injustice but 
to the self-respect of the community and of all citizens who apreciate our price- 
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less heritage of personal, political, and religious liberty and regard for the 
dignity of the individual. 

The war for freedom is an endless one. The worst attacks are those which 
do not affect the majority—the insidious attacks. Without the American Civil 
Liberties Union there would be no organization to take up the cudgels for lone, 
eppressed individuals. 

It has been inspiring to observe that the American Civil Liberties Union has 
stood unwavering on the principle of defending everybody’s rights without 
distinction. It has championed the rights of unions and of employers, of union 
workers and nonunion workers, of Catholics, Protestants, and Jews. On the 
racial front it has stood firmly for the liberty of every racial minority. 

It is a pleasure, therefore, to hail the gallant part that the American Civil 
Liberties Union has taken in upholding the principles for which this Republic 
was founded and to extend my warm good wishes for continuing success. 

Sincerely yours, 
THoMAS E. DEWEY. 


REQUEST FOR MR. BALDWIN 


Mr. Roonry. You mentioned that it was a Mr. Dayton in the office 
of HICOG who requested clearance for Mr. Baldwin to go to 
Germany ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Roonry. What is Mr. Dayton’s background ? 

Mr. Humetsine. I have it here. Mr. Dayton is a Foreign Service 
Reserve officer in the Office of Political Affairs in Frankfurt. He 
came to the Department from General Clay’s staff when the State 
Department took over the occupation responsibility in Germany. 
| Reading :] 

Name: Kenneth Dayton. 

Date and place of birth: February 28, 1895, Plymouth, Conn 

Education: Cornell University, LL. B., 1917; University of Paris, 1919. 

Employment: With United States Department of State since 1949; overseas 
service, United States Army, 1018-19; lawyer, 1919-3838; Deputy Commissioner 
of Investigations and Budget Director of City, 1984-42; Deputy Director, Foreign 
Economic Administration, 1942-48; Treasurer, UNRRA, 1944-45; Assistant to 
Director of Division, 1945; Chief of Branch, 1945-16; Special Representative to 
Constitutional Conventions, 1946, Deputy Director, 1947, OMGUS; Adviser to 
Chairman, Bizonal Control Office, 1947-49: Foreign Service Reserve Officer and 
Chief of Division, Office of Political Affairs, Frankfort, October 16, 1949, to 
present. 

Mr. Roonry. To whom was Mr. Dayton’s request referred? Who 
made the evaluation ? 

Mr. Humetsine. This evaluation was made by the Evaluation Sec- 
tion of the Department of State. 

Mr. Roonry. Who in that section ? 

Mr. Humetsine. Mr. Joseph W. Amshey, who is the head of the 
Evaluation Section of the Security Division. 

Mr. Roonry. What is his background ? 

Mr. Humetsrne (reading) : 


BACKGROUND INFORMATION 


Name: Joseph W. Amshey. 

Date and place of birth: June 20, 1907, at Munhall, Pa. 

Education: University of Pittsburgh, A. B. degree, 19389; University of Pitts- 
burgh, M. A. degree, 1941. 

Experience: June 1923 to June 1931, machinist, Carnegie-Illinois Steel Co., 
Homestead, Pa.; January 1931 to September 1935, court and field representative, 
Catholic Boy Welfare Bureau, Pennsylvania; September 1935 to March 1936, pro- 
bation officer, juvenile court, county of Allegheny, Pa.; March 1936 to March 1942, 
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assistant probation officer, court of quarter sessions, county of Allegheny, Pa. ; 
September 1941 to October 1942, instructor (part-time), University of Pittsburgh ; 
May 1942 to October 1942, institutional representative, Pennsylvania State Board 
of Parole ; October 1942 to October 1945, United States Coast Guard (lieutenant) ; 
November 1945 to October 1946, foreign affairs specialist, Division of Foreign 
Activity Correlation, Department of State; October 1946 to October 1947, As- 
sistant Chief of Section, United States Department of State; October 1947 to 
May 1949, Principal Divisional Assistant, Department of State; May 149 to 
March 380, 1951, Chief, Evaluations Branch, Department of State, Division of Se- 
curity ; March 30, 1951 to present, Central Intelligence Agency. 

He has been in the State Department from 1945 until last week 
when he went to work for another Government agency. I might say 
here that on the basis of personal knowledge of myself, Mr. Boykin, 
and Mr. Nicholson, Mr. Amshey is a first-class man, has done a first- 
class job, and we have a lot of confidence in his work. His record has 
been consistently good. 


COUNTERPART FUNDS TO BE USED IN 1952 


Mr. Rooney. Before presenting the witnesses for questioning by 
other members of the committee I should like to complete my inquiry 
an regard to two other matters. The first concerns the 1952 fiscal 

ear budget of the Department. We should like to have inserted in 
roe record at this point a statement with regard to “Salaries and ex- 
penses, Department of State,” showing how much of the proposed 1952 
budget is expected to be expended in counterpart funds. 

You have already indicated, Mr. Humelsine, that Mr. Wilber has 
advised over the telephone that the amount is in the neighborhood of 
$27 million, but we should like to have this verified and have inserted 
the exact amount at this point in the record, 

Mr. Humersine. Very good, sir. 
(The matter referred to follows :) 
The “$27 million” figure referred to represents the total from 1945 to December 


31, 1950, of foreign currency credits utilized for administrative expenses by the 
Department. 

The “Salaries and expenses” appropriation estimates for 1952 contemplate 
using approximately 10.1 million dollars in foreign currency credits in countries 
which have uncommitted balances available as a result of matured payments on 
lend-lease, surplus property, or other credit agreements, or accelerated draw- 
downs against such agreements. 


ARTHUR GERSHON, TRO ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER 


Mr. Roonry. The other matter is one which was brought to my 
attention some time ago. I have in my hand a newspaper clipping 
entitled, “American TRO Official Held in Smuggling of Gold in Meat 
Cans.” 

tp : by the Associated Press, Frankfurt, Germany, February 22, 
and reads: 


An attempt to smuggle $40,000 worth of gold into Germany in meat cans has 
led to the arrest of an American official of the International Refugee 
Organization. 

United States District Attorney James F. Phelps of Houston, Tex., told an 
American court that United States agents arrested Arthur Gershon, IRO admin- 
istrative officer, when he picked up several cans at the United States Army post 
office in Bremen. 

Mr. Phelps said the cans contained 40 pounds of gold with a black-market value 
of $40,000. 
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There is a further description of the alleged activities of this char- 
acter, Gershon, and the final paragraph contains a statement that 
Gershon is being held under $10,000 bond in the United States mil- 
itary stockade in Bremen. 

Mr. Phelps said he was preparing charges against Gershon. 

Was Gershon an employee of the Department of State / 

Mr. Humetstnre. No, sir. Gershon is not and never has been an 
employee of the Department of State. The information I have is 
that Gershon was employed as a shipping clerk by the International 
Refugee Organization starting in the spring of 1948. However, this 
Mr. Gershon from time to time has claimed that he was an employee 
of the Department of State. 

Mr. Roonry. Did you investigate that ? 

Mr. Humetstne. It is being investigated at the present time. The 
United States High Commissioner’s office in Germany is carrying 
on a complete investigation of this and other matters relating to 
Gershon. I have not received a final notification of how the investiga- 
tion iscoming along. Do you have any later information, Mr. Boykin ¢ 

Mr. Boyxrxn. We made some inquiries with respect to Gershon 
locally. It seems from all we could find out, as I remember the inves- 
tigation, Gershon was a purser on a ship which was chartered by the 
Department of State during the war for the exchange of enemy dip- 
lomats. The Department of State, of course, had nothing to do with 
making him a purser on board ship but, because it had been chartered 
evidently Mr. Gershon feels that he worked for the Department of 
State which, of course, he did not. There was no connection other 
than that, if you can call that a connection. 

Mr. Rooney. Are there any questions / 

Mr. Fioop. No questions. 


STRICT APPROACHL TO SECURITY EVALUATIONS 


Mr. Preston. I believe you stated categorically that you were of the 
opinion that this man Baldwin is not a Communist and has not been, 
based on your investigation / 

Mr. Humersine. Mr. Preston, I could not state that categorically 
on any individual. 

Mr. Preston. In your opinion / 

Mr. Humsetstine. I say that my opinion did not come into it in the 
sense that I did not make the evaluation, but the evaluation made 
by 

Mr. Roonry. Were you at the time of the evaluation the Deputy 
Under Secretary in Charge of Administration / 

Mr. Hume sine. No, sir: I was not. Mr. Peurifoy was, but I was 
his deputy at that time. But on the basis of an evaluation made by 
aman who I regard as very competent in this field, the decision was 
that the Department of State did not consider Mr. Baldwin to be pro- 
Communist. 

Mr. Presron. Mr. Humelsine, during the last 3 years when your 
Security Section has appeared before this committee, I have been very 
much impressed with the sincere efforts that have been made to clear 
from the State Department any undesirable personnel. I think they 
have done a remarkably good job in that direction. 
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In the case at hand I can see how your evaluator, taking in to account 
the commendations Mr. Baldwin had received from distinguished 
Americans, such as General Clay, who can hardly be called pink, who 
approved this man for his operations in Germany, in the limited 
manner in which he cones: could reach the conclusion that he 
reached. While the report from the Committee on Un-American 
Activities convinces me personally that he is, indeed, a very confused 
individual, his I reflects in my opinion a decided lack of 
understanding of true Americanism, although you may give him 
credit for a misguided desire to promote the aims and objectives of 
civil liberties groups, so that it is, perhaps, understandable why he 
has been chosen in the past for the specific type of counsel that he 
has given in the occupied areas under the jurisdiction of General 
MacArthur and Gen. Lucius D. Clay. 

In my opinion, he is not the type of person we should have allowed 
to go there and had I been called upon to pass upon him, the Un- 
American Activities Committee report alone would have convinced 
me that he should not have gone. 

I hope that this case will point up the necessity for even a stricter 
approach to this problem than you have taken in the past, and I think 
that you have really been keenly alert and constantly on guard against 
subversive activities on the part of any person either connected with 
the State Department or anyone who applied for a grant or for the 
right to travel abroad. We just cannot take chances with any of these 
people and, as you have so well stated previously before this com- 
mittee, you consistently decide these matters, when they come before 
you for your personal attention, by giving the Government the bene- 
fit of the doubt. It is a policy you should continue to follow in mak- 
ing decisions relative to employees and special representatives of the 
Government. 

This man seems to be a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. On the one hand 
he has condemned the Communist Party and on the other hand he 
has given assistance to it, at times. 

It is gratifying to note, however, that he failed in his activities in 
Japan, Korea, and Germany to make any pro-Communist statements. 
Whatever activity he has engaged in of a doubtful nature has been 
confined to this country and under the constant surveillance of our 
own people. 

I think it is important that Mr. Clevenger brought this matter be- 
fore the committee and I am glad to see that you have conducted such 
a thorough investigation of it both in this country and in Germany. 
We are always anxious to have matters of this type called to our at- 
tention, and this committee has been in the forefront in all of its hear- 
ings in trying to assist the Department in its effort to maintain the 
highest standards compatible with real Americanism. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Reonry. Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Cievencer. Mr. Humelsine, I have just one question to which 
1 should like a categorical answer, if I may have it. That is whether 
Mr. Baldwin received any per-diem compensation as a consultant in 
the 8 months that he spent in Germany, September, October, and No- 
vember 1950. Has he been paid a per diem as a consultant, if vou 
know ? 
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Mr. Humetsine. Not to my knowledge, sir. Are you talking now 
of the time during which he has been back ? ’ 

Mr. Cievencer. No; while he was there. 

Mr. Humetsine. No, sir. 

Mr. CLevencer. You brought him back, paying his transportation 4 

Mr. Humetsine. I told you everything that was done for him. 

Mr. Crievencer. Then the answer is categorically “No,” he has not 
been paid? 

Mr. Humetstne. That is right. 

Mr. Cievencer. That is the only question I wanted to ask. 

Mr. Humetsine. I will recheck it. 

Mr. CLevencer. I made no charges against this man. I simply pre- 
sented language alleged to have been used by him. We submitted a 
story of the Un-American Activities Committee and you have supplied 
evidence that might support a defense or an explanation. I do not 
think he can complain at all because some of these were very laudatory 
statements. Some of them, of course, came from sources and papers 
that have always supported the Civil Liberties Union position. But it 
was not my intention to injure him as a man, because I do not know 
him and I do not know anything about him. I made no direct charges 
against him. 

I am glad that he has gotten a case made for himself on both sides: 
one made by the committee and the other by the State Department. I 
thank you for the lengths to which you went in order to give us this 
information. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Clevenger, I requested them to make this extensive 
investigation for the reason that I feel that when there arises any 
question concerning any person who receives as much as a penny of the 
funds appropriated by this committee, there should be laid on the table 
a full and frank discussion of the facts from all angles. I think the 
American public are entitled to that. 

Mr. CLEVENGER. I imagine that our bill this year will carry the same 
provision that no part of the moneys appropriated may be used to pay 
the salaries of any person who advocates the overthrow of our form 
of government by force and violence. 

Mr. Rooney. Mr. Humelsine, you must have made inquiry of 
HICOG by cable or telephone when this matter was brought up by 
Mr. Clevenger ¢ 

Mr. Humetsrine. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rooney. Do you have a communication with regard to the total 
amount of moneys paid and whether or not he received a per diem 
during the time he was in Germany on the itinerary which has already 
been made a part of the record ? 

Mr. Humetstne. The only thing I have relating to expenditures is 
the granting of the 1,000 Deutsch marks to Mr. Baldwin while he was 

in Germany. 

Mr. Rooney. Where is that? 

Mr. Humetsine. He turned back 17 of them. 

The record shows that and also that the Department paid his fare 
back, $490. 

Mr. Rooney. What do you have on this in writing? 

Mr. Humenstne. I have a cable that shows it. Here are the two 
items that refer to that. 
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Mr. Rooney. What if anything does it say previous to that with re- 
gard to moneys? 

Mr. Humetsine. Nothing. 

Mr. Roonry. You may read that cable for the record. 

Mr. HuMEeEtLsIne (reading) : 


saldwin returned by air on flight 121 Pan Am November 21 at Government 
expense authorized by the Department in a Department cable. Baldwin received 


Deutsch marks 1,000 from HICOG, funds for incidental expenditures, mostly for 
luncheons with German Civil Liberties groups, for interpreter services and 
rendered detailed statement of expenditures, accounting for Deutsch marks 983. 
Balance of Deutsch marks 17 was returned. 


Mr. Roonry. Very well, thank you. 
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